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PREFACE. 


From  the  reception  which  the  following  body  of  seleo* 
tions  from  the  poetry  of  our  country  has  met  with,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  the  publishers,  that  the  volume  may  not 
prove  unacceptable  to  readers  beyond  the  sphere  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  in  the  first  place  specifically  intended. 
They  have  therefore  resolved  to  issue  it  in  a  form  more 
adapted  to  the  library,  or  to  the  drawing-room  table. 

The  leading  principle  which  governed  the  compiler  in 
the  choice  of  the  pieces,  was  their  suitableness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education :  but  in  no  national  poetry,  perhaps,  can 
this  object  be  so  easily  combined  with  the  selection  of  the 
pleasing  and  the  beautiful,  as  in  that  of  England  The 
following  extracts  will  therefore  be  found  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  what  will  be  read  and  studied,  not 
only  with  instruction  but  with  delight,  while  the  extent 
over  which  the  extracts  range  will  furnish,  to  students  of 
our  British  poetry,  a  succinct  and  comprehensive  manual 
of  its  history  and  its  characteristics. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  compiler  has  not  exhibited 
with  sufficient  breadth  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  period 
included  in  the  later  portion  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  himself 
perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  has  assigned  a  reason  for  this 
course.*   He  was  unwilling  to  compress  farther  his  already 

*  See  Life  of  Marlow,  p.  74. 
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compreBsed  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  as  an  author  most 
eminently  useful  in  the  promotion  of  the  object  of  tKe 
volume:  and  accordingly  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
greater  number  of  the  poets  whose  works  form  that  mngu- 
lar  galaxy  of  dramatic  power,  which  filled  the  half  century 
between  the  later  portion  of  Elizabeth's  reign  and  that  of 
Charles  L  An  absence  of  comic  extracts  has  also  been 
noticed.  The  Compiler  was  anxious  to  have  furnished 
some  of  this  class;  but,  besides  the  difficulty  of  finding 
pieces  of  a  length  and  character  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
be  conceived  that  the  specimens  which  he  could  have  selected 
would  have  afforded  but  a  very  defective  and  meagre  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  comic  drama,  whose  history  is  distinct 
from  that  of  every  otiier  department  of  our  literature,  and 
whose  character  has  ccHitinually  varied  with  the  various 
changes  of  English  manners  and  tastes.  The  illustration  by 
extracts  of  the  English  drama  in  both  its  departments  is 
extensive  enough  to  form  material  for  a  separate  volume. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  as  anomalous,  that  so  mudi 
space  has  been  afforded  to  Swift,  a  writer  of  an  unami* 
able  and  even  objectionable  character,  and  destitute  of  the 
(xue  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  poet,  while  so  little  room  has 
been  accorded  to  the  charming  descriptions  of  Thomson. 
The  compiler  conceived  that  Swift  is  an  author  so  remark* 
able,  as  differing  in  spirit  and  style  from  the  artifidal 
mannerism  of  his  age,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  as 
furnishing  examples  of  the  purest  simplicity  in  English 
writing,  that,  independently  of  his  historiosd  influence  on  the 
thinking  and  the  writing  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he 
seemed  to  merit  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  list  of  English 
classics.  Besides,  the  extract  from  his  poem  on  his  own 
death  furnishes  an  interesting  example  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  mind,  whose  singular  psychological  structure  has  been 
an  object  of  wonder  and  mystery  to  all  his  biographers. 
On  the  other  hand,  descriptive  poetry  is  sufficiently  abun- 
dant  in  the  Extracts,  and  has  in  general  too  much  en- 
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cambered  works  of  a  cast  atmilar  to  that  of  the  present 
▼oluine. 

Of  the  Tast  body  of  poetry  produced  in  tbe  island  snoe 
tiie  commeDceme&t  of  iine  present  century,  a  portion  of  a 
limited  Toliime  can  present  bat  a  slender  outline ;  and  the 
comjnler  r^rets  the  reluctant  onusaion  of  many  authors, 
whose  original  ttonking,  and  correct  and  beauttfiil  poetic 
sentnnenty  ha?e  added  lustre  to  the  litersture  of  llie  pre^ 
sent  age. 

The  selectbns  ftom  the  very  «arly  poets  hare  been  made 
more  extensive  than  is  usoal  in  worics  of  this  charaoter, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  fiidlities  afforded  by  these  writers 
for  tracing  the  history  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  language. 
The  changes  undergone  by  our  tongue^  betweeti  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  oentuty,  the  period  of  Chaucer's  death, 
and  the  seventeenth,  are,  as  is  natural  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  history  of  literature  among  all  modem 
Bationab  fiir  more  striking  and  observable  than  in  the  two 
centuries  which  have  since  elapsed.  It  has  long  been  an 
olqect  of  regret  among  literary  men,  that  our  elder  anthom 
have  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  an  absurd,  and  often 
apparently  fortuitmis,  orthography,  which  obscures  to  the 
eye,  and  consequendy  to  the  intelligence,  the  meaning  and 
beauty  of  the  text  Accordingly,  in  the  extracts  from 
Chaucer  and  his  immedii^  successors,  the  modem  ortho- 
graphy has  been  adopted,  except  in  so  fiu*  as  is  requisite 
for  the  harmony  of  the  liaes,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the 
mitiqae  aspect  of  the  pieces.  The  controversy  respecting 
the  dieory  of  the  versification  of  tbe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  rendered  this  limitation  necessary.  For  a  brief 
view  of  tbe  principles  of  this  eontroverey,  we  place  before  our 
readers  tbe  following  two  quotations ;  the  one  from  the  late 
Mr  Disraeli's  <^  Amenities  of  literature,"  the  other  from 
the  Introductory  Essay  of  Mr  R.  H.  Home,  prefixed  to 
<<  Chaucer  Modernised  by  Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hiiat,  &c.* 

^Tyrwhit  has  ingeniously  constructed  a  metrical  sys- 
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tern  to  atrange  the  versification  to  the  ear  of  a  modern 
reader:  by  this  contrivance  be  would  have  removed  all 
obstructions  in  the  pronunciation  and  syllabic  quantities. 
He  maintained  that  the  lines  were  regular  decasyllabics. 
But  who  can  read  this  poet  for  any  length,  even  the  Can- 
terbury Tales  in  the  elaborated  text  of  Tyrwhit,  without 
being  reminded  of  its  fallacy  ?  Even  the  E  final,  on  which 
our  critic  has  laid  such  stress^  though  often  sounded,  as* 
suredly  is  sometimes  mute.  Dan  Chaucer  makes  at  his 
pleasure  words  long  or  short,  and  dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic  ; 
and  this  he  has  himself  told  us  :~- 

*  Bat  for  the  rime  is  light  and  lewde, 
Tet  make  it  somewhat  agrekble. 
Though  some  verse  failin  a  syllable.* 

Our  critic  was  often  puzzled  by  his  own  ingenuity,  for  in 
some  inveterate  cases  he  has  thrown  out  in  despair  an  ob- 
servation, that  ^  a  reader  who  cannot  perform  such  opera- 
tions for  himself  (that  is,  helping  out  the  metre)  had  better 
not  trouble  his  head  about  the  versification  of  our  ancient 
authors.'  The  verse  of  Chaucer  seems  more  carefully  re- 
gulated in  his  later  work,  the  Tales ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
Chaucer  trusted  his  cadences  to  his  ear,  and  his  verse  is 

therefore  usuafly  rhythmical  and  cLcddentaUy  metrical. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'<  This  circumstance  arose  from  the  custom  of  the  age, 
when  poems  were  recitedy  and  not  read.  Readers  there 
were  none  among  the  people,  though  auditors  were  never 
wanting;  it  was  much  the  same  among  the  higher  orders. 
Poems  were  usually  performed  in  plain  chant,  and  a  verse 
was  musical  by  the  modulation  of  the  harp.  There  was 
no  typographical  metre  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  re- 
citer ;  the  melody  of  the  poet  too  often  depended  on  the 
adroitness  of  the  performer ;  and  the  only  publishers  of  the 
popular  poems  of  Chaucer  were  the  harpers,  who,  in  stately 
halls  on  festal  days,  entranced  their  audience  with  Chaucer's 
Tale,  or  his  *  Ballade.*      His  poem  of  Troilus  and  Cres- 
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ada,  although  almost  as  long  as  the  ^neid«  was  intended 
to  he  ntng  to  the  harp  as  well  as  read^  as  the  poet  himself 
tells  us  in  addressing  his  poem — 

'  And  redde  whereso  thoa  be,  or  elles  tung.^ 
In  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  Chaucer^s  works,  the 
Caesura  of  every  line  is  carefully  noted,  to  preserve  the 
rhythmical  cadence  with  precision ;  without  this  precau- 
tion, the  harmony  of  such  loose  versification  would  be  lost 
In  the  later  editions,  when  the  race  of  roaming  minstrels 
had  departed,  and  our  verse  had  hecome  solely  metrical^ 
the  printers  omitted  this  guide  to  the  ancient  recitation. 
We  perceive  this  want  in  the  uncertain  measures  of  Chau- 
cer's versification ;  and  a  dexterous  modulation  is  still  re* 
<]uired  to  catch  the  recitative  of  Chaucer's  poems."— 
jyisraelPs  Amenities  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
Mr  Home's  statement  is  the  following  :— 
^^  Our  position  is  that  Chaucer  was  a  most  harmonious 
and  melodious  poet,  and  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of 
the  various  forms  of  versification  in  which  he  wrote ;  that 
the  principle  on  which  his  rhythm  is  founded  fuses  and 
subjects  within  itself  all  the  minor  details  of  metre ;  that 
this  principle,  though  it  has  been  understood  only  by  the 
few,  and  never  systematically  explained^  is  more  or  less 
inseparable  from  the  composition  of  an  harmonious  versifi. 
cation  in  the  English  language ;  and  that  he,  the  first  man, 
if  not  unrivalled  in  the  varied  music  of  his  verse,  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any  succeeding  poet"  Then, 
after  a  quotation  from  Tyrwhi^  conttuning  Dryden's  stric- 
tures on  the  unmusicalness  of  Chaucer's  irregularly  sylla- 
bized versification,  Mr  Home  proceeds, — "  The  foregoing 
quotation  affords  us  undeniable  proof  of  the  reason  why 
Chaucer  was  conadered,  then  and  ever  since,  as  a  writer  of 
rugged  verses,  which  few  (except  his  contemporaries,  who 
understood  the  quantity  he  attached  to  his  words,  and  the 
rhythm  he  adopted)  could  read  so  as  to  discover  their  con* 
iinuous  music.    No  doubt  but  Dryden  was  right  in  oppo- 
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Bition  to  Mr  Speght  There  are  not  ten  syllables  in  ^very 
heroic  of  Chaucer:  occasionally,  bat  vay  rarely  indeed 
there  are  only  nine  ;  sometimes  there  are  keven^  reckoning 
a  double  syllable  or  double  rhyme  at  the  end  as  two;  but 
continually  there  are  eleven,  without  a  final  douUe  syl- 
lable ; — and  this  was  Chaucer's  favourite  variation.  But 
to  assert  that  the  poet's  verse  is  rendered  unmudcal  by  any 
of  these  variations,  is  a  mistake,  resulting  from  not  per^ 
ceiving  the  principle  of  his  rhythm,  a  principle  whidi  is 
inseparable  from  a  full  or  fair  e^Lercise  of  the  genius  of  our 
language  in  versification."  Mr  Home  then  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  rhythmic  principle  has  been  applied  with  de- 
lightful effect  by  all  the  most  musical  and  harmonious  of 
our  more  modern  poets. — Introduction  to  *'  Chaucer  Mo* 
demised  by  Wordsworth^  Leigh  Hunt,  SfvJ*^ 

These  quotations  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
controversy  respecting  the  rhythmical  or  metrical  principles 
on  which  our  forefathers  constructed  their  veraification* 
The  works  of  War  ton,  Tyrwhit,  &c,  may  be  consulted  for 
specific  information.  Our  very  early  writers  will  possibly 
never  be  agam  popular,  excq)t  in  occa^onal  selections  in 
the  translated  or  modernised  shape  with  which  they  have 
been  sometimes  invested :  but  to  the  philosophical  student 
of  language  they  are  indiq>ensably  necessary,  as  containing 
the  true  key  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  vernacular  tongue ; 
while  to  the  general  student  their  reflections  and  descriptions 
throw  frequent  and  interesting  lights  on  the  history,  manners, 
and  governm^it  of  the  country  and  people.  It  is,  moreover, 
no  uninteresting  speculation,  to  contemplate  how,  from  the 
lispings  of  a  barbarous  age,  jejune  often  in  thought,  and 
meagre  in  expres^n,  the  English  mind  has  reared  a  lite- 
rature inferior  to  none  in  depth  of  thinking,  splendour  of 
originality,  and  dignity  and  harmony  of  language :  while 
no  poetical  literature  is,  as  a  whole,  purer  in  its  religious 
principle,  or  higher  in  its  moral  aims. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  annotations  intended  for  the  illufr- 
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tration  of  the  text  will  not  be  without  some  value*  They 
consist  chiefly  of  etymological  hints,  and  notices  of  the 
principles  of  alteration  in  the  forms  of  words  in  the  same 
or  different  languages ;  of  comparison  of  the  grammatical 
conditions  of  the  English  language  in  successive  ages ;  -of 
notices  conceived  to  be  suggestive  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  inner  spirit  of  an  author  might  be  illustrated  in  cate- 
chetical examination ;  of  parallelism  of  thought  and  ex* 
pression  in  writers ;  and  of  simple  suggestions  and  refer- 
ences  respecting  the  geography,  mythology,  or  history, 
alluded  to  in  the  text. 

The  compiler  has  again  to  thank  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  copyright  works,  for  the  liberality  with  which  he 
has  been  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  riches  of  our 
recent  writers.  He  has  also  to  express  his  gratitude  for 
the  leniency  and  kindly  spirit  with  which  the  defects  of  the 
work  have  been  noticed,  and  for  the  frankness  with  which 
any  merit  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  has  been  acknow- 
ledged* 

Considerable  corrections  have  been  made  upon  this  edi- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  rendered  still 
more  worthy  of  public  patronage.  The  compiler  will  have 
his  ambition  satisfied,  if,  in  these  utilitarian  days,  he  has  in 
any  humble  manner  been  successful  in  contributing  to 
direct  a  discriminating  taste  in  the  cultivation  and  relish 
of  a  literature  which  exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  over 
the  human  heart  and  intellect,  and  which  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  purest  glory  of  our  country,  and  witii 
the  progress  of  mankind. 
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OMGDI  AM)  PBOGRESS  OP  ENGLISH  POETBT. 


It  is  difficult  to  define  any  exact  period  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  langinage 
aamimed  the  form  which  we  term  English.  A  process  of  disintegiation  seems 
to  have  been  slowlj  proceeding,  even  beforo  the  Norman  oonqnest ;  and  this 
event  perhaps  merelj  piecipitated  what  would  have  inevitably  happened. 
The  Nonnan  became  the  fiishionable  and  the  law  language  of  the  country  ; 
its  influence  graduaUy  aflected  the  speech  of  the  middle  classes  ;  the  sub- 
strata of  society  clung  mora  doggedly  to  the  fonns  of  their  mother 
tongue.  During  its  era  of  transition,'  itte  English  language  was  in  a  state 
totally  inapplicable  to  literary  purposes,  and  accordingly,  during  the  two 
centuries  that  succeeded  the  conquest,  the  written  literaturo  of  England  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  either  French  or  Latin.  The  Saxon  chronicle,  begun 
in  the  se-venth  century,  ceases  with  the  acoeasion  of  Henry  Tl.  (1164)  ;  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emley  on 
Severn,  the  translator  of  Wace  of  Jersey's  Frrach  poetic  chronicle  **  Brut,*^ 
haa  much  more  of  the  Saxon  form  than  of  what  can  be  termed  English. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  decided  English  have  been  referred  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  thirteenth  century,'  or  about  half  a  century  before  the  period 
of  Chaucer.  In  that  age,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  force  of  the  con- 
quered nation'ft  vernacular  had  absorbed  the  speech  of  the  conquerors,  the 
qualities  of  which  refined  and  pohshed  the  rudeness,  without  destroying  the 
strength  and  picturesquenees  of  the  original  structure.  The  loss  of  the  Anglo- 
Noraian  territories  in  France,  and  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  with  that  coun- 
try, efiectually  prevented  the  future  growth  of  French  literature  in  Eng- 
land. The  turbid  waters  had  settled  into  Chaucer^  "  well  of  pure  English 
vndefiled.** 

Some  obscurity  exists  in  the  history  of  the  structure  of  the  Scottuih  ferm 

1  For  the  Aflfennt  stages  of  its  progress,  and  its  rebitioiis  to  its  cognate  tongues,  see 
Latham's  "  English  Language***  sod  his  '*  Chrammar." 

'  BnU,  an  alleged  Tn^aa  bens  Btutos,  ttom  whom  the  genealogy  of  the  Wdsh  princes 
b  deduced  In  the  chronide  at  Oeoftey  of  Monmouth.  The  sulject  was  a  fkvourite  one 
unong  the  Armoiioan  and  Anglo-Norman  minstrels  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  of 
Oi9  wntem  nations  were,  Hke  the  Romans,  fond  of  tradog  their  dcacent  fhnn  Troy. 

*  In  that  period  the  peeuliarities  of  Soxoa  hiliection  and  oonstruction  had  graduaUy 
disappeared.  Many  of  the  8axaa  alphabetic  symbols  had  been  abandoned,  and  EnglUh 
diflbred  nearly  as  much  fiom  its  parent  speeish  as  it  does  Arom  the  modem  German  s 
tbe  laboms  of  phOolaglBts  have  bitely  esUblished  its  *«  kindly  osculation'*  with  the  latter 
<MCi>e.^-8ee  Latham's  **  English  Language,"  and  M'Douall's  "  Disooune  on  the  Study 
of  OiisDlal  Languages,"  p.  8. 
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of  the  Saxon  language.  The  Saxon  conquests  extended  orer  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  including  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians,  and  eren  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth  along  the  north-eastern  counties  (see  Thomsonls  Scotland,  p. 
4).  A  Saxon  basis  was  thus  laid  for  the  language  of  these  districta^  When 
the  Norman  refugees*  flocked  into  Scotland,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, an  influence  on  the  language,  similar  to  that  described  with  regard  to 
England,  came  into  operation.  From  these  circumstances,  we  find  in  the 
ibnrteentfa  oentory  a  closer  lesemhlance  between  the  tongues,  than  in  suc- 
ceeding periods,  iriien  their  political  relations  had  more  separated  the  coun- 
tries in  interest  and  feeling,  and  when  Scottish  chiefs  were  no  longer  English 
▼assals,  to  senre  according  to  their  interest  in  the  armies  of  either  power. 
The  long  alliance  between  Scotland  and  France^  which.  tradUh»alljf  dates 
as  tu  back  as  Cbarlemagne  and  Achains,'  infiised  during  the  fifleentli 
and  sncoeeding  oenturie^  a  laxge  portion  of  a  French  dement  into  the 
Seottidi  dialect'  But  the  rapidlj  altering  interests  of  the  two  countries^ 
and  the  absence  of  the  influences  to  which  the  nearer  situation  of  England 
to  the  eontinent  made  her  more  accessible,  gradually  separated  Scotland'k 
Saxon  dialect  fW>m  that  of  her  sister,  until  the  former  has  come  to  repre- 
sent more  truly,  with  the  exception  of  its  French  admixture,  the  original 
language  imported  by  the  invading  Germans  in  the  fifth  century.  This 
dialect,  with  posribly  its  beaatifiil  literature^  is  nq>idly  perishing  before  the 
amalgamating  influence  which  the  English  tongue  has  exerted  since  the 
Union  ;  and  as  for  the  Gaelic — the  speech  of  Ossian,  and  of  centuries  of 
departed  kings  and  chiefh — ^when  the  British  court  is  recreating  on  the  skirts 
of  Lochnagar,  Echo  will  soon  answer  **  Where^  to  the  question,  "  Where 
is  it?" 

The  history  of  a  country^  poetry  is  in  most  cases  the  chief  vehicle  for  the 
history  of  its  language,  boUi  because  it  is  known  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  in- 
ftnt  nations  have  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  because  poetry,  more 
nice  in  the  selection  of  its  expressions  than  prose,  acts  as  a  more  powerful 
agent  in  reflning  and  conserving  the  character  of  a  national  speech,  in 
cheriflhing  the  better  parti  of  the  changing  structure,  and  enriching  it  with 
importations  of  words  and  phraseologies  fW>m  foreign  literatures. 

The  Saxon  literature  preserved  to  us  is  scanty  ;  the  poetry  is  in  general 
rude,  meagre  in  fimcy  and  imagery,  and  ''inferior  to  the  Northern  in 
depth  of  feeling."    It  consisted,  according  to  Mr  TumerV  division,  of^^l. 

1  Th«  wMtera  diitrtcft,  cmnprahendfaiff  Laowk  and  Ayr,  Mem  fo  have  been  long  In 
aoqidring  the  Saxon  tongue,  and  their  language  remained  inferior  to  the  purer  apeeeh 
of  the  Bast  Dunbar  reproachei  hit  weitem  opponent,  Kennedy,  with  the  barbariim  of 
his  languaget  and  it  hai  been  remarked  ut  lingular,  that  the  purat  writer  of  the  Seottkh 
dialect  should  have  been  a  native  of  Aynbiia— See  Lockhnt*!  Life  of  Bums. 

s  We  leave  out  of  view  the  hiflusnee  of  the  Daairii  Intadeis. 

s  See  note  4,  p.  994. 

•  The  ratotlons  of  the  Jaoobitas  with  Franoe  perpetuated  Aese  Prmch  partlalltieB. 

•  Witness  such  words  as  atket  (aarietU),  ftuhe&ut,  (fedieaxS  /^,  ht.  In  Unatra- 
tlon  of  the  French  influence  produoed  by  the  JaooUts  party,  see  8cott%  novels,  c^edsBy 
**  Waverley,"  In  the  diameter  of  Bradwardine. 

•  Hist  Ang.  Saxons,  vol.  UI.  p.  S70,  tt  $eq.,  when  speehnens  and  tnnstatloBS  w«  be 
found :  eoneult  also  D'lsnwll's  '« Amenities  of  Utvatarei"  and  Wartoa's  History  at 
Bnglish  Poetry,  edit.  18M. 
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Songi  and  Ballads ;  3.  fioiiiaiioe>Iike  Naxraiiyes  ;  S.  MiaoeUanaoua  Lynta, 
Iti  T€nificatioiit  tha  principles  of  which  ai«  aztreaiely  doubtAU,  is  ahart ; 
the  mai^;raDe8i  of  idea  is  indicated  by  repetitions  aad  periphiaais  of  epithet* 
aod  is  ornameiited  along  the  line  with  alliteratioaa.t  In^naion  of  gram^ 
matical  aixaogement,  and  the  omisaion  of  particles,  maj  also  be  men> 
tioned  among  the  ornamenti  of  the  Saxon  poetry.  Its  thsoMs  are  drawn 
from  war  and  religion,  ^  the  absorbiiig  subjects  of  this  period  $**  lore,  in  the 
phase  of  the  poetiy  of  sacoeediag  oanturifls,  never  occmt.  This  oiremn- 
stance  may  perhaps  be  deduced  from  the  peculiarities  in  tiie  relation  of  the 
Gennan  nations  towards  their  women  alluded  to  by  Roman  writen.'  The 
greatest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems  are  **  Caadmon^  Paiaphrase  f*  the  sobjeet 
is  the  nme  with  Milton^  Paiadiaeliost ;  and  the  Hero-poem  Beowolph,  both 
which  may  be  reckoned  to  ascend  to  the  dignity  of  Epic.'  The  line  of  Saxon 
poets  reaches  from  Caedmonin  the  seventh  oentniy,  toaperiod below  Alfred, 
himself  a  poet,  in  the  tenth.  The  epic  tpiiit  at  Caedmon  is  suppoeed  by 
Turner  to  have  been  transmitted  through  ike  Latin  poeM*  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
spod  sixth  oentories^  who  had  caught  a  &mt  tone  of  the  muse  of  Homer 
aad  Viigil,  ere  it  was  lost  for  ages  to  westism  Europe  in  the  crash  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  authors  and  dates  of  many  of  the  Saxon  remains  are 
unknown.* 

The  state  of  society  and  manners  which  ensued  in  Europe  after  the  estab> 
lishment  of  the  northern  nations,  in  its  southern  and  western  provineea,  and 
the  form  which  the  existing  Christianity,  or  that  which  was  ealled  so,  had 
assumed,  had  produced  in  Europe  clasBBs  of  litemture  totally  diwrn'mibtt  in 
scope,  spirit,  an4  chamcter,  from  thoae  whieh  had  subsisted  in  the  pre- 
Christian  period  in  the  nations  of  the  east  and  west  The  traditions  of  tlie 
Church,  the  scholastio  philosophy,  founded  on  that  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
been  filtered  in  a  distorted  shape  through  Arabian  tnns]at}ons,-*theae  in- 
flusneea  and  othen  conspired  to  give  a  new  complexion  to  literature,  in 
various  departmentB.  The  national  associations  of  the  northern  tribes,  the 
dim  glimmering  that  fruntly  tinged  the  minds  of  writers^  from  the  daancal 
remains  preserved  in  the  monasteries,  coloured  in  particular  the  Hteratuia  of 
poetiy.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  accordingly  display  the  progress 
of  metrical  romance  ;  the  subjects  are  derived  from  ancestral  traditions, 
or  from  the  legends  of  Greece  and  Italy.'  The  Provenfal  poetry  of  the  south, 
and  the  Noiman  poetiy  of  the  north  of  France,  gave  in  these  directions  the 
tone  to  the  literature  of  western  Europe.  The  crusades  opened  up  a  new 
field  of  association  and  subject,  and  thieee  two  centuries  aecordingly  exhibit 
the  perfection  of  ballad  and  minstrelsy  ;  the  minstrels  constituted  a  regu- 

>  Allitentkm  long  aAsrwarts  contiimed  a  teromto  ornsiiMPt  with  BngUih  poaCii  ms 
F«e  tt.    For  «n  account  ot  the  English  aUUerative  poetry.  Me  D'IcnelL 

t  Thoagb  the  romsntlc  gallantry  of  chivalry  has  by  lome  been  deduced  from  the  Oer* 
manic  tribce,  yet  our  impienions  of  their  Hoeling  towards  their  more  than  Doric  fcmaki 
aie  favy  difEwoBt  ftnm  thoae  aoggealcd  by  the  tcim  ddvSlry. 

*  See  Turner  and  D'lsraeli's  **  Amenities/'  Ac. 
4  See  Turner.  voL  iiL  p.  SIS. 

'  Weomlt  leHnoioe  to  the  Uttn  Poetry  of  the  Sasone.   Set  Turner,  til.  p.  831. 

*  For  the  sources  of  ronianee,  see  WarUm  and  D'laracli. 
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lar  order,  and  princes  delighted  to  honour  the  Totaries  of  the  ga^  selence. 
Bat  in  the  age  of  Chancer  this  taste  had  hegun  to  decline,  or  rather  had 
assamed  a  more  civilised  shape  in  other  channels.  The  romances  were  gra- 
dually  surrendered  to  prose  ;  the  Italian  literature  had  received  an  impulas 
from  the  Provencal  (espedalljr  when  the  seat  of  the  papacy  had  been  re- 
moTed  to  Avignon),  and  shone  with  sudden  and  perfect  lustre  in  the  works 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  The  grand  epic  complexion  of  the 
Italian  poetry  contrasts  powerfully  with  the  meagre  and  minute  poetised 
ehronicles  of  the  north-west 

Chaucer,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century — ^though  with  no  mo- 
dels in  his  own  language,except  the  rhyming  chronicles  and  the  Norman  metri- 
cal romances,  many  of  which  must  be  counted  English  products  though  writ- 
ten in  French — ^had  the  benefit  of  the  better  Italian  models,*  and  of  the  extend- 
ed knowledge  which  the  intercourse  of  nations,  the  results  of  the  crusades,  the 
progress  of  Italian  commerce,  and  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  had  communi- 
cated to  western  Europe.  Accordingly  his  writings  display  a  vast  fund  of 
varied  knowledge,  beyond  that  of  his  ruder  predecessors  ;  his  mind  expati- 
ates with  greater  ease  in  a  more  expanded  field,  his  kngoage  is  enriched  with 
a  wealthier  fund  of  epithet,  picture,  and  description  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lumbering  tedium  of  the  romances  that  preceded  and  followed  him  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  Whatever  be  the  external  circumstances  which  act  upon 
genius,  they  may  act  on  it  without  affecting  the  mass  of  the  people  imme- 
diately, on  whom  infiuences  work  more  slowly  than  on  the  rapidly  germina- 
ting mind  of  genius.  Hence,  although  Chaucer  displayed  the  most  varied 
forms  of  poetry,  in  all  the  sprightliness  of  Italian  vivacity,  in  an  enriched 
tongue  and  in  melodious  verse ;  although  he  must  have  poured  on  the  lit»- 
aiy  mind  of  his  day  a  multitude  of  new  ideas  and  images, — ^yet  his  coming 
was  followed  by  no  corresponding  improvement  in  poe^ ;  Waiton*s  com- 
parison of  Chaucer  to  **  a  genial  day  in  spring,^  whose  promise  of  sunny 
skies  is  so  frequently  broken  by  succeeding  cheerless  weather,  is  well  known. 
Campbell,  besides  noticing  the  deficiency  of  patronage  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land,— for  we  had  no  Nicholas  Fifths  nor  Medicis, — hints  at  the  stem  re- 
pression of  novelty  in  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,'  as  one  of  the  causes 
that  blighted  the  poetic  blossom  ;  there  may  be  something  in  this  reflection, 
for  the  poets,  and  among  others  Chaucer  himself,  were  dangerous  satirical 
enemies  to  the  clergy.  The  Church  had  more  than  once  looked  dark  on 
the  minstrels,  and  they  retaliated  in  no  measured  strains  ;  witness  **  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman"  by  Langiand,  Chaucer's  cotemporary.  That  the 
clergy  were  sagacious  in  their  hostility,  may  be  seen  in  the  results  of  Skelton's 
and  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay'S  writings  in  a  future  century,  and  of  Butler^  still 
lower  down.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  distracted  the  island  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  succeeding  century,  and  England  retrograded  in  literature 

>  Shaw  has  remarked  that  the  tendency  of  infimt  litecature  to  traadation  is  esempHfled 
In  Chaucer's  earlier  works. 

I  Wyclifie  had  already  lighted  the  torch  of  the  Reformation,  no  mean  dement  axaang  the 
causes  that  have  evolved  our  modem  Uteiature.  Chaucer  himsdf  may  be  naked  amoDj 
at  leest  bis  weU-wishcn.    See  the  notice  of  Chauoer»  pp.  1,  S. 
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ftr  bebind  the  oontinental  nations.  TIm  contemporaries  and  sueoesMn  of 
Chancer  are  hardly  to  be  aamed  in  distant  companion  with  him  ;*  Oower 
himesl^  who^  though  ooi^tured  to  be  yeungei,  elaims  the  honour  of  having 
been  Chancer^  master  in  poetry,  ia  immensely  inlbrior  in  grasp  and  dignity 
to  his  alleged  pupil.  Oower^  three  poeni%  written  reqpeetiTely  in  English, 
French,  and  Latin  (see  notice  of  (lower,  p.  18),  would  seem  to  marie  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  the  liteiaiy  fiite  of  each  tongue  being,  towaidathe  conclusion 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  sospended  in  uncertainty,  the  poet  determined  to 
embark  a  Tenture  for  immortality  in  each  of  them.  The  French  and  Latin 
had  fidlen  from  their  d^ty,  as  the  ezcluBve  languages  of  fiishion  and  law, 
while  the  Englidb  had  not  yet  so  advanced  in  firm  growth  from  infancy,  that 
its  vigour  and  beaaty  could  guarantee  its  length  of  literary  life.  Ocoleve, 
and  Lydgate  the  monk  of  Bury,  the  two  most  consimnious  names  of  the 
middle  ^  the  fifteenth*  century,  display  a  still  greater  inferiority  than 
Oower  compared  with  the  splendour  of  Chaucer.  The  reign  of  Henry  VI L 
presents  a  prtmiise,  although  a  foeble  onc^  of  improvement  The  vigour 
and  pmdence  of  that  wise  thougjh  unamiable  prince,  had  secured  his 
throne  and  crushed  every  effort  of  the  vanquished  House  of  York  to  rqpiin 
their  position.  The  nation,  notwithstanding  the  long  fiunily  contest  for  the 
crown,  had  yet  pro^ered  in  the  advance  of  its  industry  and  wealth.  Print- 
ing,' during  the  conclusion  of  the  **  Rose^  convulsions,  had  been  introduced 
by  Caxton  (1471).  The  feudal  age,  with  its  peculiarities  of  mannere,  govern- 
ment, and  literature,  was  rapidly  passing,  and  the  period  was  one  of  stirring 
political  enterprise  among  the  continental  nationa  The  expedition  of 
Charles  VIIL  of  France  into  Italy,  so  important*  in  its  political  and  his- 
torical  consequences,  was  undertaken  in  14P4  ;  and  the  great  geographical 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  distinguish  the  concluding  yean 
of  the  century.  All  things  wore  the  appearance  of  the  approach  a(  a  period 
of  extensive  progress  and  improvement  among  civilized  mankind  ;  but  the 
vestiges  of  rudeness  still  clung  around  the  age,  and  the  poetry  of  England 
had  yet  received  no  watering. 

But  the  fifteenth  century,  if  deficient  in  poetic  genius  in  the  south,  was 
rich  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  island.  It  opened  with  the  works  of 
King  James  I.,  and  closed  with  Dunbar  and  Douglas  in  their  lull  reputa- 
tion. The  progress  of  taste  and  learning  in  Scotland  is  visible  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Universiiies  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  the  former 
in  1411  by  Bishop  Wardlaw,  the  latter  in  1460  by  Bishop  TumbuU. 
Literary  improvements  more  slowly  reached  the  more  remote  portion  of 
the  island,  but  they  produced  admirable  results.  The  century  is  the  era 
of  the  commencement  of  what  is  technically  in  history  termed  the  **■  Re- 

'  Laurence  Minot,  an  anthordlaoorered  by  Tfrwhitt,  who  displayed  remarkable  rigour 
of  thought  and  exoelienee  of  language,  was  a  cootemporvy  of  Chaucer.  He  wrote  poenu 
in  eeiebratUm  of  the  victoilet  of  Edward  III.— See  Rition*i  edition  (1796) :  and  Craik's 
"  Litenture  and  Learning  of  England." 

*  Outtertno's  flethioiu  Mook  Rowley  uaed  to  be  ranked  timidly  along  with  them. 

*  The  invention  of  printing  la  commonly  dated  I44<i. 

*  This  enterprise  is  re.-koned  by  Hallam  to  be  the  tuming  point  of  the  subsequent 
events*  and  to  mark  the  commencement  of  modem  history. 
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▼ivml  of  LMrning :"  the  multiplication,  bj  printing,  of  booki»  md  egf^ 
dallj  of  the  Greek  end  Roman  churia.  enridied  the  intellect  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  poets  of  this  age  we  Hud  a  strong  inftuion  of  ivoffds  adopted 
from  the  Latin.  Hence,  thoog^  poetie  genius  was  at  a  low  ebb  in  England, 
the  language  had  b^gnn  to  anome  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the 
present  tima  This  &ct  is  displaced  in  the  prose  as  well  as  in  the  Terse  of 
the  period  ;  it  is  Tiable  in  the  work  of  Sir  John  Fortescne,^  on  the  <*  Dif- 
ference between  an  absohite  and  a  limited  monarchy  ;^  and  that  this  im- 
pTOTement  had  descended  into  the  speech  of  the  covmtry  is  shown  in  the 
Paston  letters.*  A  century  after  Chaucer^  death,  the  better  day,  as  has  been 
remarked,  b^ns  to  appear.  In  Heniy  VII.*s  reign,  Hawes,  the  first  writer, 
according  to  Warton,  who  dared  to  abandon  the  dull  taste  of  the  age  for  the 
brilliancy  of  Chancer^  imagination,  whose  **  House  of  Fame"  he  imitates  in 
his  **  House  of  Glass,**  and  the  learned  and  daring  satirist  Skelton,  who  be- 
queathed his  name  to  the  ahort  doggerel  style  of  his  verrifieation,  precede 
tiie  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  hjs  brother  in  Terse,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  orna- 
ments of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  language  had  now  made 
an  immense  stride  ;  that  €f  Surrey  is  pure  and  melodious  English  ;  the  km- 
guage  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  celebrated  chancellor  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  ad- 
mired for  its  excellence  ;  and  the  letter  of  Queoi  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  king 
before  her  execution  is  given  by  Hume,  with  the  remark  how  little  its  phrase- 
ology diftrs  from  that  of  our  own  day.  The  cessation  of  domestic  war,  and 
the  peaceful  and  regular  goTemment  estabtiBhed  by  the  high  prerogative  of 
the  Tudor  princes,  enabled  literature  to  effloresce  unmolested.  Hence  the 
continental  scholarship  flowed  liberally  into  our  country.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury abounds  in  classical  translations,  and  in  those  of  Italian  writers  which 
produced  their  fruit  in  the  conclusion  of  the  period.  All  national  more- 
ments  have  the  efiect  of  stirring  from  its  depths  the  heart  and  intellect  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  English  Reformation  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  just  the  erent  most  likely  to  awaken  the  depths  of  a  nation's 
feeling.  The  struggle  was  a  serere  one,  and  it  was  not  until  the  vigour  and 
wisdom  €f  Elixabeth*8  sway  had  again  restored  internal  tranquillity,  that 
unrepressed  genius,  in  all  Uie  luxury  of  new  freedom  and  increased  vigour, 
burst  forth  in  unshackled  enjoyment  It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  fix  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena  of  litera- 
tura  and  political  circumstances.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  an  era  that  changed'  by  its  events  the  fiice  of  the  world.  The 
feudal  system  was  in  ruins  ;  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  church  over  one 
half  of  Europe  was  gone ;  chivalry  had  become  a  past  thing,  and  hence 

>  He  wag  Chlef-Justioe  of  the  King's  Bench  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

s  The  '*  Peecon  Letten*  tona  a  eolleetioo  of  oomvpondenoe  between  the  mcmben  of 
the  family  of  Paeton  In  Norfolk,  during  the  wan  of  York  and  Laneaater.  Incidcnul 
noticee  of  the  political  cimimitancei  of  the  times  are  mingled  with  the  more  immediate 
lubfecti  of  the  letters.  Written  without  the  most  distant  idea  of  publication,  these  epistles 
furnish  a  very  good  criterion  ftom  which  to  esUmaie  the  language  of  the  upper  clitwci  In 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  Paston  Letters  were  first  published  by  Sir  John  Fenn  in  17»<7 
and  178D:  a  cheaper  edition  was  iuued  seveial  yean  ago  by  Mr  Bamsay.—See  Pemiy 
Magaainei  1&12. 
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we  find  that  ita  aaK>ciatioii8  and  subjects  aasuxne  a  more  picturesque  fof  nt 
£»  poetiy  in  Elizabeths  reign  than  they  possessed  in  the  prolix  and  tedious 
heraldic  details  of  preceding  poets ;  thejr  wore  somewhat  of  the  antique 
splendour  in  which  thej  appear  to  us  in  the  Marmion  and  noveb  of 
Scott.  The  scholastic  philosophy,  with  its  mind-repressing  influences; 
had  passed  away,  and  the  more  genial  and  nurturing  philosophy  of  Phito 
was  watering  all  the  schools^*  The  English  mind  was  enriched  from  a 
thousand  eources,  especially  from  the  literature  of  Italy,  which  has  acted 
as  literary  nurse  to  all  the  modem  nations  of  the  north.  This  reign,  accord- 
ingly, produced  a  body  of  poetry  far  exceeding  in  extent,  and  in  variety  of 
complexion  and  of  subject,  any  that  preceded  it 

It  is  an  interesting  speculation  to  evolve  from  the  literature  of  any  period 
a  leading  complexion  of  mind,  or  prevalent  bias  of  idea,  or  phase  of  society 
that  may  be  embodied  in  it  Shaw  thus  speaks  of  the  '^  four  great  evange- 
lists of  the  huoian  mind.  Homer,  Viigil,  Dante,  and  Milton.** — **  Homer  is  a 
short  expiesaon  for  the  heroic  or  mythic  epoch,  taken  in  its  sublimer  and 
more  lovely  manifestation  ;  Virgil  is  the  incarnation  of  the  power,  grandeur, 
and  development  of  the  nationality  of  empire  ;  Dante  was  no  less  the  litera- 
ry embodiment  of  Mediieval  Christianity — ^that  wild  and  wondrous  phase  of 
humanity  which  is  found  petrified,  as  it  were,  and  presented  to  us  in  a  tan- 
gible fi>rm,  in  the  great  tiiumphs  of  Gothic  art ;  and  our  great  countryman 
will  seem  no  inapt  or  imperfect  type  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Reformation, 
— that  is,  of  Christianity  combined  with  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment  carried  to  its  extremest  consequences."*  In  like  manner 
we  might  conceive  Shakspeare  in  the  sixteenth  century  as  embod3ring  the 
inquiring  spirit  which  was  then  abroad  in  the  English  mind.  He  is  t^e 
**  afaetract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time**  which  was  guaging  the  depth  of 
every  principle  in  politics,  religion,  and  morals,  even  under  the  sternness 
of  a  Tudor  despotism.  It  was  the  age  when  Bacon's  vast  intellect  (and  he 
also  may  be  called  a  poet  in  the  wealth  and  pregnancy  of  his  imagery) 
was  beginning  to  map  out  the  geography  of  all  science  ;  when  Jonson  was 
anatomising  the  sur&ce  **  humours*'  of  society,  and  reconstructing  on  a  Go- 
thic stage  the  principles  of  the  andent  drama  ;  when  Spencer  was  weaving 
faith,  and  morals,  and  history,  and  intrigue,  into  his  endless  web  of  romance  ; 
when  Sidney  was  impersonating  in  a  nobler  shape  the  departed  spirit  of  chi- 
valry ;  and  when  language  itself  was  running  riot  in  novelty  in  the  Euphuism 
of  Lilly.  The  *'  myriad-minded*^  poet  is  a  fit  type  of  this  variegated  age :  his 
apothegms  would  construct  a  moral  philosophy  ;  his  maxims,  a  system  of 
enlightened  policy  ;  his  observations,  a  treatise  on  natural  history  ;  his  cha- 
ittcters,  a  psychological  discourse  on  human  nature.  Nor  is  what  Shakspeare 
dreamed  less  wonderful ;  the  world  of  "faery**  was  not  the  only  land  over 
which  the  fine  phrenzy  of  his  imagination *8  eye  rolled  ;  not  only  could  he 
give  flesh  and  blood  to  the  shadowy  images  of  chronicle  history,  or  the  fila- 
mental  outlines  of  Italian  romances,  but  art,  in  a  perfection  which  his  vi- 

*  The  influence  of  the  PlaUndc  philosophy  was,  hovrever,  somewhat  lat«r  in  it«  fu!!  de- 
tciopment. 
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•nil  ty  nefw  witoMnd,  and  Mi  lunid  wm  vtteriy  iiM^nble  of  ootiifiiii^ 
limped  in  hii  imagiiuitiini  in  the  porfeetioa  of  mtpAtttiB  forms.  The  parB 
ItiOkui  chMMSfear  of  Shia(H>eM«*iartiitio  tMte  u 

OBQOi  to  otatuary  wlioieeiAHad  beaatylio  ooidd  only  have  ooneeiviBd ;  *  Mlobe 
aU  toaa ;"  <<  A  fiBathond  MoKiirrnew  ligirted  on  a  heaven-UffiDg  ^ 
iMBoe  oo  a  monimient  miling  at  grief  ;*'  "  0*erpietaring  that  Yemu  where 
we  seethe  ihncjoiitwoiknatiiie  ;**— 4hese  sketchesare  h«t  a fewinatanoes  of 
his  perfoctnessof  coDoeption  of  Uiis  art^  whose  specimeBs  he  eodd  haive  so 
little  oppertttnitf  of  actuallj  witoesttng.  Shakspeare's  umfenaKty,*  there- 
fan^  xaaf  be  redconed  as  the  leAes  of  that  of  his  age.  The  conchnioa  of 
the  sixteenth  oentniy  was  a  period  of  the  manhaUing  of  all  ideas  and  all 
Utemtores  on  the  field  of  England  ;  and,  although  the  Elissftwfthan  litentore 
was  oveiBwept  by  a  weto  of  French  taste  and  Frendi  mannerism/  jet  its 
principles  and  the  freshness  of  its  natnre  have  germinated  again  after  a  lapae 
of  two  bandied  years.  Of  oonne  there  mingled  in  the  product  an  abon- 
dant  crop  of  weeds,  more  perhaps  than  a  legitimate  growth :  the  yestiges 
of  the  semi-borbarons  preceding  age  rtill  were  risible  in  the  pollution  which 
mingled  deeply  in  the  stream,  and  which  rsnders  a  great  portion  of  the 
literature  of  EliMbeth^  period  unpresentable  to  modern  ears  or  eyes.  But  it 
is  singular  that  coarseness  of  thought  affiscted  eren  our  Protestant  ances- 
tors, apparently  with  little  notion  of  a  moral  stain :  Lyndmy,  an  apostle 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  Aill  of  serious  and  doYont  thinking,  is  yet 
one  of  the  coerssst  of  the  writers  of  the  oentuiy,  and  his  most  licentious 
wit  amused  the  ears  of  an  elegant  court,  and  delighted  the  fimdes  of  high- 
bom  dames  and  **  gentle  knighta* 

The  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  poetic  character  of  Elisabeth's  reign 
is  the  development  of  the  dramatic  art  The  rudeness  of  preceding  centu- 
ries had  been  amused  by  the  **  Miracle  Plays^**  which  ripened  into  the  im- 
proved shape  of  Mysteries  or  Moralities  ;  and  by  the  pantomimic  exhibition 
of  the  Masque,  on  which  was  ultimately  engrafted  a  spoken  literature,  which 
raised  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  respectable  literary  rank.  The  Mi- 
racles and  Mysteries  were  adaptations  of  Scripture  stories,  such  as  the 
Creation,  the  Deluge,  &c,  in  which  the  devil  in  a  ridiculous  guise  was  the 
leading  personage  ;  the  Divine  Persons  form  characters  in  these  dramas ; 
and,  in  ^eir  improved  form,  personifications  of  virtues,  vices,  and  other  ab- 
^  stract  ideas,  are  introduced.  Very  strangely,  this  literature,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  was  the  invention  of  the  Churoh,'  and  was  used  as  a  means  of  popular 

<  We  have  taken  two  hundred  yean  to  bcgfai  to  undentand  Shakipeare,  for  the  prin- 
ciple* of  his  critldsm  promulgated  by  Schl«gel  and  Coleridge  have  but  opened  the  mine, 
whoee  lurface-ground  the  pickaxes  of  former  critics  had  in  general  merely  scratched. 

*  For  some  beautiftil  obeervatlons  on  the  dUferences  of  development  in  the  French  and 
English  hiteUect,  see  Shaw's  Outlines  of  BngUsh  Literature,  p.  106. 

*  The  coincidence  of  circumstances  in  the  origin  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  that  of  the 
medisBval  times,  has  been  frequently  noticed.  *'  Both,"  says  Mr  Shaw  (Outlines  at  E«g- 
lish  Literature,  p.  401),  **  were  performed  in  a  sacred  spot;  the  subjects  of  both  were 
drawn  from  what  was  oonskiered  most  holy  and  venemble  \  both  were  placed  before  the 
spectator  with  the  greatest  magnificence  attainable;  and  the  spirit  of  mingled  patriotism 
and  religion,  which  it  was  the  olDjJect  of  the  Greek  theatre  to  excite,  was  certainly  little 
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inatradloii  in  sa  age  when  rMdbig  mi  a  MarM  commoditf.  Th«ie  wwt 
acted  oa  stated  oeearfcma,  often  bj  chmehnien.  The  fint  Engliab  comedy 
that  may  pioperly  doMrre  the  appellation  k  the  **  Ralph  Bojiter  Doyater** 
(1561  P>  of  NichoUMUdaU,  Master  of  WeatminiteraohooL  The  earUest  tnr 
gedy  is  the  '^  Ooifaodnc,**  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  named,  <*  Fenex  and  Pop- 
rex,*  of  8aekviU%  Lord  Bnckhnrst,  Ibunded  on  a  Britidi  legend  ainular  to 
that  of  Eteoclea  and  Polynioea  (see  notice  of  Saekville,  p^  49). 

A  arovd  of  writers  followed  Saekville:  dramatic  entertainments  became 
eztravagBBtly  popnlar,  and  theatrical  property  extremely  ▼aluable.  The 
safajecta  w«re  drawn  iW>m  claarical  and  mythological  sources,  and  from 
Greek,  Roman,  and  English  history.  The  taste  for  poetised  history  was 
extremely  prevalent  Examples  are  foond  in  the  series  of  ShaScspeare's 
historical  plays,  and,  in  general  poetiy,  in  Daniel's  Ciril  Wars. 

The  acoeerion  of  James  did  not  check  the  impulse  which  liteFature  had 
reoeiYed.  Manyof  the  great  writerB  of  Elisabethli  era  were  still  living.  The 
king»  though  with  little  true  taste,  was  himself  an  author,  and  the  partiality 
of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  for  elegant  amusement,  nuned  among  the 
nobility  the  passion  for  masques.  This  entertainment,  originally  a  mere 
mumming  show,  had  gradual^,  as  above  noticed,  a  literature  engrafted  on 
it,  which  Ben  Jonson  may  be  said  to  have  raised  to  perfection  ;  there  are 
few  masques  after  his  death.  It  is  singular  how,  in  these  days,  without  the 
pomp  of  modem  theatres,'  without  the  danle  of  artificial  light,  with  rude 
scenery,  whose  locality  was  indicated  by  a  placard,  the  dramatic  literature 
could  bave  produced  the  powerftd  effect  on  the  interest  of  the  audience 
which  we  know  it  to  have  done.  The  dramatio  art  seems  to  have  declined 
with  the  progressive  improvement  of  tiie  focilities  for  giving  it  more  effective 
scope  in  representation.  The  line  of  dramatic  writers  of  the  period  of 
Elisabeth,  James,  and  Charles,  is  accounted  to  have  exphred  in  Shirley,  who 
flouriahed  about  the  middle  of  the  aeventeenth  century.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  in  the  civil  wars,  the  stem  puritanism  of  the  Common- 
wealth extinguished  the  drama,  and  almost  silenced  the  lyre.  Milton  had 
unstrang  his  harp  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  and,  when  its  note 
again  rung,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  a  new  phase  of  literature.  The  two  par- 
inferior  in  intendty  to  Uw  credulous  and  limple  awe  with  whidi  tiie  rude  audiences  of 
Catholic  times  must  have  witnwsed  the  great  mysteries  of  their  religion  represented  be- 
fore the  altar  of  a  cathedral."  The  hymns  of  the  Dionysia,  the  Bacchic  festival  of  Greece, 
oriBinaHwi  the  Choruses  which  form  so  oonsptcaous  a  fu^re  of  the  Greek  drama.— See 
Brumoy's  Oredc  Theatre^  In  both  cases  the  earliest  development  of  the  drama  took  the 
direetion  of  eomedy.— See  Cumberland's  Essays.  The  word  Tragedy  is  derived  ftom 
trofios,  a  goat*  the  animal  sacred  to  Bacchus  t  another  etymology  is  tryx,  new  idne; 
Csncdir,  ftom  jfcoine,  a  village,  and  ode,  a  song,  denotes  the  scenes  of  the  earliest  dramatic 


^  *«  The  stage  (nftke  mirade  plav$)  was  divided  into  three  platforms }  the  upper  being 
leserred  for  God,  angds,  and  glorified  spirits  t  the  next  below  it  for  the  human  personages 
of  the  Drama  I  and  the  lowest  was  devoted  to  the  devils,  being  a  represenUUon  of  the 
yawning  mouth  of  hell."—''  The  much  agitated  question,  of  the  meaning  of  the  singular 
title  given  by  Dante  to  his  great  work,  could  hardly  have  been  raised,  had  the  critics 
remembered  that  the  Comedia  of  the  *  Gran  Padre  Alighier'  is  nothing  else  but  a  mystery 
m  a  narrative  fonn,  and  that  the  three  divisions  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  corre- 
■pond  exactly  with  the  three  stages  of  the  reUgious  drama."— Shaw,  p.  101. 
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tiet  bad  each  their  poeta»  but  none  of  any  oompicnoaB  eminence ;  the  mii^ 
principles  which  it  required  such  a  struggle  to  work  out  could  not  tipue  the 
thoughts  of  great  minds  to  merely  ornamental  literature;  The  poetical  li- 
terature ot  the  Restoration  unhaj^ily  took  too'  much  of  its  tone  in  morals 
from  the  Court,  and  its  fiuhion  from  France :  if  the  progress  of  elegance  in 
ezpnwon  was  the  result,  so  also  was  a  departure  from  the  unadaned  earnest- 
ness of  former  days.  Few  can  now  endure  the  inane  sweetness  or  the  epSgram- 
matic  smartness  of  Waller.  Denham*  is  a  vigorous  and  elegant  writer,  and  may 
be  called  the  inrentor  of  local  descriptiTe  poetry.  But  in  general  the  poetry  of 
the  latter  halfof  the  seventeenth  centuxy  is  artificial,  limited  in  aim,  and  oTer- 
spread  with  the  conceits  of  the  **  metaphysical'*  followers  of  Donne,  but  Tery 
pretty  Florilegia  may  be  collected  from  it  It  wns  fortunate  tiiat  this  school 
found  an  artist  in  Diyden,'  who,  like  Raphael  in  painting,  bursting  its  feeble, 
absurd,  or  noxious  mannerism,  dignified  it  with  Roman  nobility  of  subject 
and  expression,  and  placed  the  language  on  a  rock  whenoe  it  has  never  been 
shaken.*  He  wanted  only  the  natural  and  earnest  feeling  of  Donne,  the 
founder  of  the  school,  to  have  united  all  the  qualities  of  the  greatest  poets 
in  any  nation.  The  metaphysical  school  is  counted  to  close  with  Cowley. 
Sir  William  D'Avenant  revived  the  drama  after  the  Restoration,  but  the 
rant  of  the  Frenchified  **  rhyming  plays'*  exhibits  a  sad  contrast  with  the 
earnest  passion  of  the  earlier  dramatic  period.  Dryden,  the  fiither  of  litemry 
criticism,  felt  the  difierence,  but  his  genius  lacked  the  internal  spirit  which 
he  strove  to  evoke  in  his  later  dramatic  efiTorta.  The  French  aspect  which 
the  Restoration  had  communicated  to  poetical  literature  continued  in  the 
age  of  Anne  and  the  GeoTges,  after  the  English  revolution,  and  mellowed 
into  more  regular  elegance.  Pope^  ^  velvet  lawn,  shaven  with  the  scythe, 
and  levelled  with  the  roller,**  succeeded  Dryden'S  **  natural  field,  rising  into 
inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  lAundant  vegeta- 

1  A  ffreRt  portion  of  the  verae,  however,  of  the  lercnteenth  oeotury,  is  ncred,  and, 
independently  of  that  of  Milton,  ts  of  no  mean  merit :  most  of  the  panages  from  the 
period  in  the  following  aeleetioDS  are  examples  of  this.  For  the  sacred  poetry  of  this  cen- 
tury, see  an  interesting  article  on  the  sulifect  In  Blackwood's  Magaane.  No.  Ml.  Wiitcrs 
even  who  wear  the  licentious  livery  of  the  times  fiimish  spedroens  of  beautiful  devotion : 
see  Dryden's  "  Veni  Creator,"  in  the  Selections,  p.  259.  It  has  been  remarlied  that  great 
eras  in  our  poetry  hare  cormponded  with  great  religious  movennnits :  Chaucer  and  Wy- 
rlilft  t— the  Ellnbethan  literature  and  the  completion  of  the  English  HefmnnatkHi  t*~ 
Milton  and  the  Puritan  Revolution ;— are  respectively  eonteraporary.  Anne's  *'Attgustan 
age"  succeeds  the  relij^ous  struggle  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 :  and  a  revival  of  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  accompanied  the  revivification  of  poetry  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 

«  ••  Cooper's  Hill**  was  imitated  in  Pope^s  "  Windsor  Foreat,"  Dyer's  ••  Grongar  fllll," 
he. 

*  Butler,  like  Swift  in  the  next  age,  is  to  be  viewed,  with  respect  to  the  poets  of  his  time, 
as  "  among  them  but  not  of  them." 

*  We  have  omitted  mention  of  the  results  of  Milton's  prjetry,  because  his  influence  is 
not  so  historically  distinct  and  palpable  as  that  of  Dryden.  Johnson  labours  to  depreciate 
the  progress  of  Milton's  reputation,  but  succeeding  critics,  ftom  examination  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  editions,  have  tried  to  show  that  his  poetry  mnst  have  been  working  its  way 
rapidly,  if  not  ostentatiously,  into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 


•  The  nfn  of  Edward  VI.  •vhlUts  a  perfect  miiaia  for  relisloat  pootrr,  thai  vcati  Itnlf  in 
timvMtiof  of  tb«  nmd  writingt.->Ses  Warton,  vol.  Ul.  p.  1&7. 
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iicm.**  Bat  this  **  poetry  of  karning  and  artificial  life,**  having  no  root  in 
the  deeper  sjrmpathieB  of  humanity,  withered  over  the  reigns  of  the  first 
two  Geoxgei^  until  the  poetical  literature  of  England  became  a  mere  horttu 
doom  of  mummied  flowers,  retaining  the  elegant  outline  of  their  fbrms,  bat 
without  blood  in  their  dead  veins,  or  odour  in  their  sapless  leaves.  In  the 
voices  of  Thomson,  Collins,  Gray,  and  Goldsmith,  and,  in  Scotland,  in  thoee 
of  Allan  Ramsay  and  other  lyrists,  humble  yet  sweet  singers,  the  life  of  true 
poetry  was  heard :  but  the  latter  part  pi  the  century  sleepily  dosed  over 
what  bad  become  the  mere  "  sing-song**  of  the  age  of  Anne,  till  the  arti- 
ficial school  expired  in  the  transient  flutter  of  enthusiaBm  that  hailed  the 
metallic  melody  of  Darwin. 

This  a^e^  then,  though  remarkable  for  the  progress  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy in  many  departments,  was  almost  dead  in  poetry,  when  the  advent 
of  Cow]ier  and  Bums  began  to  change  the  scene.^  The  elder  poetical  litera- 
ture had  been  in  some  measure  revived  by  the  researches  of  critics  (often  of 
an  unpoetical  antiquarian  cast),  by  the  great  editions  of  Shakspeare,  by  the 
publication  of  Dr  Percy's  **  ReUcs,**  and  other  **  Florilegia,**  and,  above  all, 
by  Warton^  **  History  of  Poetry.**  The  Gothic  legends  of  Germany'  also 
nursed  the  rising  genius  of  more  than  one  great  poet ;  and  perhaps  that  coun- 
try hasvdone,  in  a  proportional  degree,  as  much  for  the  modem  poetic  litera- 
ture of  England,  as  her  scholaxBhip  and  philosophy  have  achieved  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race.  A  popular  writer  remarks  that,  in  "  the  three  last 
great  sunbursts  of  our  literature,  viz.  those  of  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  George 
III.,  the  inspiration  in  each  case  came  from  a  foreign  source ;  in  the  first 
from  Italy,  in  the  second  from  France,  in  the  third  from  Germany.*^  And, 
if  there  be  any  logical  sequence  between  great  political  events  and  the  pro- 
gress or  decline  of  poetry  and  other  arts,  the  impulse  of  improvement  was 
increased  by  the  results  of  the  incidents  of  the  first  French  revolution.  A 
convulsion  which  overturned  or  shook  the  theories  of  society,  government, 
religion,  and  morality,  could  not  be  without  its  influence  on  a  literary  art  so 
intimately  enwreathed  as  poetry  with  the  current  of  social  existence.  The 
age  whose  ear  was  deafened  by  the  thunder  of  the  most  tremendous  events 
could  no  longer  listen  to  the  smooth  **  liquid  hipse**  which  had  dwindled  into 
the  ripple  of  Delia  Cruscan  eflemiiiacy.  A  mighty  time  required  a  mightier 
poetry  ;  and  a  crowd  of  harps,  nobly  strung,  responded  to  the  want  The 
fifty  years  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  number  only  three  or 
four  names,  and  these  not  of  the  highest  class  ;  the  first  ten  of  the  nine- 
teenth present  about  a  dozen  poets  of  first-class  merit  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  their  art  The  character  of  the  products,  moreover,  was  totally 
dianged.  The  splendours  of  past  centuries  were  resuscitated  in  a  form 
of  for  more  magnificence  and  elegance  than  a  ruder  age  had  been  able 
to  invest  them  with.  Descriptive  painting  was  no  longer  the  heavy,  labori- 
ous, and  minute  process,  whose  endless  details  had  delighted  our  wondering 
forefothers ;  nor  was  it  a  succession  of  trim  garden  pictures,  of  scenes  where 
hills,  and  lakes,  and  mists,  and  sunlight,  and  mooiJu^hine,  were  anachronized 

1  8eepp.S86,  855.  *  SeenoteS.  p.  425. 

'  Craik'i  *'  Litentuze  and  Learning  in  England."  (Knight's  Weekly  Vohimet.) 
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into  gUttering  eonftuion,  bat  men  bad  been  tanghtto  look  *  at  Nature,*  aad 
to  feel  ber  reflected,  not  in  tbeir  ean  or  their  flttdeSy  but  in  th&x  aoaJs : 
tbe  human  heart  iteelf  was  penetrated ;  the  palaea  of  the  deeper  paarione  and 
iifEbctions  throb  in  the  pages  of  modem  poetry  ;  no  way  of  life  waa  too  mean 
Cor  the  free  and  ardent  feotatepe  of  the  miueli  walk ;  and  tbe  humble  oottager, 
his  hopes,  and  feara,  and  fetes,  nay,  his  grass  plot  and  his  feitbful  dog, 
shared  with  the  scuteheoned  baron  and  the  towered  palace  the  ardour  of 
the  poet*s  lay  and  the  intcreat  of  his  listener.  The  incidents  of  this  poetry, 
in  their  stirring  impetuosity  and  their  thundering  grandeur  ;  its  sentimenti 
broad,  majestic,  and  pervading ;  its  language^  and  melody  Taried,  sparkling, 
and  impressire  of  a  thousand  heart-stiiring  emotions,  present  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  poetical  literature  of  any  age  except  that  of  Elisabeth,  which 
in  some  respects  it  resembles.'  There  is  the  same  bold  impetuosity  which 
pauses  at  no  new  region  ;  the  same  vigour  of  imaginatiTe  wing,  for  irttich  no 
height  is  too  formidable  ;  there  is  the  same  varied  action  of  intellect  and 
emotion  ;  but  our  age  is  fortunately  purged  from  the  baser  elements  that 
mingled  with  the  more  barbaric  period,  and  pooncsros  a  purer  and  more 
classic  taste  in  the  arrangement  and  ornament  of  its  more  extensive  acquire* 
ments. 

It  is  remarked  by  Hallam,  that  an  age  of  learning  is  not  always  feund  to 
be  one  of  poetical  excellence  ;  and  a  similar  observation  has  been  apph'ed 
to  the  effect  of  the  scientific  and  utilitarian  tendencies  of  the  present  timea^ 
as  if  these  acted  repressively  on  the  development  of  poetry.  There  does 
not  seem  to  exist  any  necessary  sequence  between  the  decline  of  the  art  and 
the  growth  of  these  tendencies.  If  our  poetry  is  infbrior  to  the  products  of  forty 
years  ago,  it  is  a  phenomenon  naturally  to  be  expected  after  a  period  of  acti- 
vity in  this  pursuit  so  very  remarkable.  The  great  eras  of  our  literature  have 
always  been  followed  by  intervals  of  decline  or  stagnation.  In  other  lespecta 
the  time  seems  to  be  favourable  for  poetical  industry;  its  pecuniary  rewards  are 
infinitely  above  those  of  the  ages  when  a  patron's  aid  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  float  a  poet*s  name  on  a  precarious  popularity ;  the  universal  difiiiaion  of 
intellectual  products,  in  th&  cheapest  remunerative  forms,  aflfords  to  whole- 
some and  sound  literature  a  better  chance  than  formerly  of  success  ;  the 
copyright  laws  act  in  a  manner  fevourable  to  the  interests  of  owners  of  lite- 
rary property ;  and  the  British  mind,  filled  with  the  associations  and  attach- 
ments of  a  brilliant  history  and  a  time-honoured  patriotism,  and  animated 
by  home  affections  and  enlightened  religion,  seems  constructed  for  the  per- 
petual relish  of  pure,  high-toned,  and  earnest  poetry. 

1  One  greiit  evil  which  the  poetry  of  the  present  day  hiis  to  dread  is  effloreeceooe  of  mere 
languace.  Our  tongue  has  become  so  exact  and  regular  in  its  grammar  (and  the  gram- 
matical education  of  our  youth  is  daily  inculcating  the  smoothing  of  its  salient  points), 
that  any  introduction  of  the  ellipitical,  terse.  pictureM)ue  phnueology  of  our  ancestors 
startles  and  offtnds.  In  its  advance  to  what  is  reckoned  perfection  of  accuracy,  the  lan- 
guage has  been  weakened  in  its  powers  (Omental  training.  Any  instructor  who  compares 
his  reaouroes  of  examination  on  the  vocables  of  an  elder  author,  with  those  of  a  modern, 
will  be  seusible  of  this.  Our  greatest  modem  writers,  Byron  and  Southey  espedaily,  art 
not  exempt  firom  this  sin  of  efflorescent  verbiage. 

>  In  this  companson  we  leave  Shakspeare  out  of  view. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 
(1328—1400.) 

GaomxT  Chaucbii,  yenerated  as  the  father  of  Eng^  poetry,  was  boru 
in  the  year  1 328,  it  u  sappowd  at  London.  In  the  **  Testament  of  Love  ** 
h6  has  these  words* — **  The  city  of  London,  that  is  to  me  so  dear  and  sweet, 
in  which  I  was  forth  grown ;  and  more  kindly  love  hare  1  to  that  place  than 
to  any  other  in  earth,  as  every  kindly  creature  hath  ftdl  appetite  to  that 
place  of  his  kindly  ingendure.**  Of  his  origin  and  rank  the  accounts  are 
various  and  uncertain  ;  as  the  name  is  Norman,  he  ma^  have  been  of  noble 
or  knightly  descent.  Both  universities  claim  a  share  m  the  honour  of  his 
education.  He  is  supposed  in  his  youth  to  hfive  travelled,  and  afterwards 
to  have  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  He  married  the  aister  of  the  lady 
who  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  son  of  Edward  III. ; 
and  thus  **  acquired  the  powerful  support  of  the  Lancastrian  family.**  His 
abilities  and  amiable  qualities  rendered  him  a  fevourite  in  the  court  of 
Edward,  at  that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.  He  was  employed  by 
that  prince  in  various  political  objects ;  and  served  with  reputation  in  Ed- 
wardls  invasion  of  France  in  J  359.  He  enjoyed  several  lucrative  officei^ 
and  was  iibeFslIy  pensioned  by  the  king.  During  the  whole  of  Edwards 
reign,  prosperity  smiled  on  the'poet  On  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  dur- 
ing the  court  factions  among  the  king's  uncles,  and  the  decline  of  the  power 
of  John  of  Gaunt  before  the  influence  of  Gloucester,  Chaucer^  fortunes 
changed.  He  was  involved  in  the  riot  or  insurrecticm  in  London,  headed 
by  John  of  Northampton,  the  disciple  of  Wydiffe;  The  tenets  of  Wycliffe 
were  fiivoured,  and  his  followers  protected;  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  this  circum- 
stance, if  we  are  not  authorised  to  say  the  poet^  peitonal  convictions,  may 
account  for  his  connection  with  the  reforming  party.  Chaucer  was  com- 
pelled to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  the  government  by  flight  to  the  Continent, 
and  was  probably  deprived  of  his  pensions  and  oflices.  Abroad  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  distress,  partly  by  his  generosity  to  his  fellow-sufierers,  and 
partly  by  the  villany  of  the  trustees  to  whom  he  had  committed  his  pro- 
perty in  England.  He  was  ultimately  forced  to  return,  but  was  seized  and 
imprisoned.  It  is  asserted  that  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  revealing  the 
circumstances  of  the  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  from  the 
obscurity  of  our  information,  if  an^  dishonour  on  the  part  of  the  poet  can 
be  inferred.  He  was  restored  to  his  emoluments ;  but  shortly  after,  in  his 
64th  year,  he  rengned  his  offices,  and  retired  into  private  life.  In  this  se- 
clusion, **  probably  at  Woodstock,**  and  at  this  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
he  wrote  the  Canterbury  Hales.  He  died  in  tlie  first  year  of  Henry  IV. 
(UOO),  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mind  of  Chaucer  appears  to  have  been  joyous  and  happy,  generous 
and  aflectionate.    He  possessed  that  intense  xelish  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
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that  18 10  characteristic  of  the  genuine  poet  His  works  abound  with  enthu- 
siastic descriptioDS  of  spring,  morning,  groves,  green  solitudes,  with  birds  and 
flowers.  But  his  mind  has  no  effeminacy  ;  and  it  is  strong  in  many  moods ; 
his  life  busy,  and  in  some  meaeure  stormy,  made  him  famillu  with  all  phases 
of  human  life  and  human  character.  Nature,  courts,  camps,  characters, 
passions,  motiTes,  are  the  things  with  which  he  dealsL  A  vigorous  tempera- 
ment, a  penetrating  and  observing  intellect,  and  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
good  sense,  are  the  instruments  with  which  he  operates  on  his  poetical  ma> 
terials.  "  His  words,"  says  Hazlitt,  **  point  as  an  index  to  the  objects,  like 
the  eye  or  finger.  There  were  none  <rf  the  common-places  of  poetic  diction 
in  our  author'b  time  ;  no  reflected  lights  of  fancy ;  no  borrowed  roseate  tints  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  inspect  things  for  himself ;  to  look  narrowly,  almost  to 
handle  the  object ....  Chaucer  had  an  equal  eye  for  truth  of  nature  and 
diKrimination  of  character ;  and  his  interest  in  what  he  saw  gave  new  dis- 
tinctness and  force  to  his  power  of  observation.**  This  is  just  Chaucer  is 
thepoet  of  objects,  not  of  words  or  of  mere  sentiment 

ChaucerHi  versification  has  been  the  subject  of  keen  dispute.  Its  con- 
demnation by  Dryden  or  by  Johnson,  in  ages  when  the  phonetic  principles 
of  the  language  had  not  only  been  altered,  but  regarded  as  fixed,  is  not  won- 
derfiiL  **•  Chaucer\i  versification,  consideriog  the  time  at  which  he  wrote, 
and  that  versification  is  a  thing  in  a  great  degree  mechanical,  is  not  one  of 
his  least  merits.  It  has  considerable  strength  and  harmony,  and  its  deficiency 
in  the  latter  respect  arises  chiefly  from  the  alterations  wliich  have  since  taken 
pkce  in  the  pronunciation  or  mode  of  accenting  the  words  of  the  Language. 
The  best  rule  for  reading  him  is  to  pronounce  the  final «  as  in  raiding  Italian.** 
(Hazlitt).  In  the  following  extracts  the  orthography  is  modernized,  except 
where  the  change  would  impair  either  the  measure  or  the  spirit  of  the  paa- 
lage. 

I1ie  principal  works  of  Chancer,  besides  the  Canterbury  Tales,  are  "  The 
Romaunt  of  the  Rose,**  a  condensed  translation  from  a  Frendi  romance  ; 
*  Troilus  and  Cresseide  ;**  **  The  Legende  of  Good  Women  ;*»  •«  Chau- 
cer's Dreme  ;"  «  The  House  of  Fame  ;"  "  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,**  Ac. ; 
sonie  of  the  «  Canterbury  Tales,**  and  his  **  Testament  of  Love,**  written 
during  his  imprisonment,  exhibit  him  as  a  vigorous  and  elegant  writer  in 
prose. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  CAKTEIRBUBT  TALES. 
MEETING  OP  THE  PILGRIMS. 

Whann^  that  April  with  hisi  showers  sote« 
The  drought  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  root, 
And  bathdd  every  vein  in  swiche  lic6ur« 
Of  which  virtiie  engendered  is  the  flower 
When  Zephyms  eke,  with  his  sot4  breath, 
Inspire  hath,  in  every  holt*  and  heath, 

i  iS^^M^iH^^imi^^^^^  «n3l<«y  jftminmc  In  modem  poetry. 


THX  KNIOBT  AHD  THX  flQUIBS. 

The  tender  cropp^^ ;  and  the  jming&  tm 

Hath  in  the  Bam*  his  hal£&  conne  ynin* ; 

And  small  fool^^  maken'  meh>dj, 

That  steepen  all^  night  with  open  eye, 

So  pricketh  them  Nature  in  their  courkges  ;* 

Then  longen  folk  to  gon'  on  pilgrimages, 

And  palmers*  for  to  seeken  Strang^  strands,* 

To  senr^  halwes^®  conthe^^  in  sundrr  lands ; 

And  specially  from  ereiy  shire's  end 

Of  Kngieland  to  Canterfonir  they  wend," 

The  holy  blissfol  martyr"  for  to  seek 

That  them  hath  holpen  when  that  they  wen  sick. 

Befell  that  in  that  season  on  a  day, 
In  Sonthwark,  at  the  Tabard"  as  I  lay 
Beady  to  wenden  on  my  pflgrimage 
To  Canteibury  with  deront  cooriige, 
At  night  was"  come  into  that  hostelrie 
Fall  nine-and-twenty  in  a  company 
Of  smidry  folk,  by  krentttre**  yfalle^' 
In  fellowship,  and  pilgrims  were  they  all 
That  toward  Canterbory  wolden  ride. 
The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide. 
And  well  we  weren  eas^  attd"  best. 


THK  XnZOHT  AMB  THX  SQITIBa. 

A  knight  there  was.  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That,  fro^*  the  tim6  that  he  first  began 
To  riden  ont,  he  lov^  chivahry, 
Tmth,  and  hon6ar,  freedom,**  and  oomtesy. 
Foil  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordds  war. 
And  thereto  had  he  ridden,  no  man  farre,'^ 
As  well  in  Christendom  as  in  Heathenesse, 
And  ever  honom%d  for  his  worthiness. 


>  The  «  or  I  of  the  ptoxal  ta  oM  poetry  It  alwftyt  i 
s  The  cmiBg  eauinoctial  aiga  of  the  audtafC. 

•  Tit  won  EngUsh  picfik  ot  the  pest  pertklple  t  Sexon  and  Ocrmea  pe. 
«  Bfade.  *  en.  the  phml,  faiflQicive,  and  paitidpiol  temhiaUoD  In  old 

•  FeeHnp}  faieUnation;  Fr.emur.  '  Inf.  totpoen, 

•  PflnriBM  returned  tram  the  Holy  Lend,  lo  called  ftmn  beartng  Mim  hraBohca. 

•  The  oM  fbrm  of  thi«  and  dmilar  words  is  Hrond,  h^nd,  hnd,  &e.  Spenoar.  in  hU 
fanitation  of  the  obsolete  dialeet,  ums  this  form. 

1*  Holies,  shrines. 

^  Known,  celebrated ;  p.  part,  atamnan,  (Sax.)  to  kBOW,tobeairiei  theeoenate  words 
are,  can,  oonld,  cunninff,  con,  ken,  know.  The  ideas,  knowUdoi,  power,  nglU,  are  hi 
lansuaflBs  often  denoted  oy  words  of  the  same  origin. 

H  We  retafai  the  past  tense  went  in  the  verb^.  »  St  Ttkomae  a  Becket. 

u  Now  the  "  Talbot  I"  Uberd  is  a  herald's  coat 

tt  Singular  verbs  were  anciently  often  used  with  plural  nomlMfJvM  t  "  There  Is  ttan  fur 
Ua  Vne.^— Shakcsp.  Jul.  Cas. 

those  springs 
On  dialiced  flowers  that  liea.— Id.  CymbcUnek 

M  Caonce,  Pr.  i'  Met.  w  At  the. 

»  Fran,  retained  in  to  and/re,  and  \tifrovoard.  *  Ubetality. 

"  FtT,  adr.  I8ex.)>b''  /  ooxa^ftrrt,  fisrther. 
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At  AliBaudre^  he  was  when  itwan  won ; 
Foil  oftentime  he  had  the  board  begun* 
Aboven  all^  nations,  in  Prosse.* 
Li  Lettowe^  had  he  reys^d,'  and  in  BuBse, 
Ke  Christian  man  so  oft  of  his  degree. 
In  Gemade*  at  the  siege  eke  had  he  be 
Of  Algesh*/  and  ridden  in  Belmarie.* 
At  Ley^  was  he  and  at  Satalie,* 
When  they  were  won ;  and  in  the  Greats  Sea^* 
At  many  a  noble  army  had  he  be. 
At  mortal  battles  had  he  been  fifteen, 
And  fonffhten  for  our  faith  at  Tramicene,^^ 
In  listes^*  thries  and  aye  slain  his  foe. 
This  ilke^*  worthy  Knight  had  been  aJs6 
Sometime  with  the  Lord  of  Palatie 
Agen  another  heathen  in  Turkey  ;^^ 
And  evermore  he  had  a  sovereign  prise.** 
And,  though*^  that  he  was  worthy,  ^^  he  was  wise ; 
And  of  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 
He  never  yet  no  villany**  ne**  said, 
In  all  his  life,  nnto  no  manner  wight. 
He  was  a  very  perfect  gentle*<^  Knight. 

With  him  there  was  his  son,  a  yonngd  Sqnlre, 
A  lover  and  a  lus^  batcheler, 
With  lockds  cmll,^^  as  they  were  laid  in  press. 
Of  twenty  vear  of  age  he  was  I  guess. 
Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  length. 
And  wonderly  deliver**  and  great  of  strength ; 
And  he  had  been  sometime  in  chevachle*' 
In  Flandres,  in  Artois,  and  in  Picardy, 
And  borne  him  well,  as  of  so  little  space, 
In  hope  to  standen  in  his  lady's  grace. 

Embroidered  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
All  fiill  of  firesh^  flowers  white  and  red. 

*  Alexandria  waa  captured  by  Piemde  Luaignan,  King  of  Cypraa,  in  1365. 

*  Been  let  at  the  head  of  the  table  aa  the  place  of  honour. 

*  Service  in  Prussia  with  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the  heathens  of  the  Baltic  coun* 
tries  formed  a  sdiool  of  training  for  military  men  in  these  ages. 

*  Lithuania.  *  Travelled,  (German,  reisf.  a  Journey).  *  Grenada. 

'  Algesiraa.  hi  Andalusia*  west  of  Gibraltar,  taken  firom  the  Mowish  king  of  Grenaiia 

*  Supposed  to  be  in  Aft-ica. 

*  Layu  in  Armenia,  and  Satalia  (ancient  Attalia)  in  Carairanla,  weie  captured*  the 
former  in  1387>  the  latter  VUO,  by  Pierre  de  Luaignan  of  C)'prua. 

**  The  Mediterranean. 

u  Or  Tlemeoen,  the  western  province  of  Algiers:  its  dlief  town  or  the  aam«  name  was 
formerly  a  great  city,  the  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom.  It  ia  said  to  oontain  many 
Roman  remains. 

1*  The  Incloture  for  tournaments  and  Judicial  combats. 

"  Same;  retained  in  the  Scottish  dialect     ^*  In  Anatolia  among  the  ruins  of  Miletus. 

u  Praise.  »  As  well  as.  "  Of  esteem  in  anns. 

"  **AnythIngunbeeoming  a  gentleman."  (Tyrwhitt.;   Ft'Ma'n.apeasant,  a  feudal  serf. 

**  Double  negatives  form  a  common  idiom  in  old  English.     *^  High  bom. 

a  Curled.  «*  Active,  nimble.  (Fr.) 

o  Military  aervicei  (Fr.  cheval,  a  horse) :  ekewntchee%\goi&n  in  French /«d;^«'  circuit. 


TUB  FRAinUJKk 

Singmg  he  was  or  fluting  all  the  dav  : 

He  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May. 

Short  was  his  gown,  with  sleeyds  long  and  wide ; 

Well  could  he  sit  on  horse,  and  fair^  ride. 

He  could^  song^  make,  and  well  Indite,' 

Joust,*  and  eke  dance,  and  well  pourtray  and  write. 

So  hot  he  loYcd,  that  still  hy  nightertale^ 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Courteous  he  was,  lowly,  and  serviceable, 

And  carved  before  his  father  at  the  table.' 


THE  7RANKLIN* 

A  Frank^lin^  was  in  this  company. 
White  was  his  beard  as  is  the  day^ie.' 
Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguine. 
Wen  loved  he  by  the  morrow  a  sop  in  wine. 
To  liven  in  delight  was  ever  his  wone, 
For  he  was  Epicurus*  ow^n  son,® 
Who  held  opinion  that  plain  delight 
Was  verily  felicity  parfite.* 
An  householder,  and  that  a  great  was  he : 
St  Julian^®  he  was  in  his  countree. 
His  bread,  his  ale,  was  always  after  one  ;^^ 
A  better  envyned^  man  was  no  where  none. 
Withouten^*  bake  meat  never  was  his  house. 
Offish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous, 
It  snow^  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink, 
Of  all^  dainties  that  men  could  of  think ; 

t  Elmuiitly  t  JMr  in  its  modem  applieatkm  Impliei  mediocrity* 

*  InaiU,  to  wiUeb  ("  what  the  muse  or  mind  may  dictataT) ;  to  dictate.  The  fonn 
liMlMMeaw  now  mtricted  to  legal  aceoaation,  (Lat.  indicium,  accuaation.)  For  the 
oridn  and  apidtoadon  of  indictUm  tee  Gibbon,  Roman  Empiret  chap.  xvii. 

"To  tat  in  the  tonraament :  aomo  connect  Uie  term  with  tibe  word  Justte  /  lome  with 
the  Latin  prepoaition^urto  /  otben  withjusta,  the  Roman  Auieral  rittt,  becauie  combats 
finrmed  a  part  of  tlM  ceremony.    (Vt.  jouker  g  IttX.  sgiottrareA 

4  Niohtime:  the  termination  tale  secma  to  be  the  German  word  IheUt  a  part,  a  deal. 

•  Ihtt  waa  part  of  the  duty  of  a  aauire,  who  ftilfiiled  fbr  hia  macter  many  ot  tlie  ofllcet 
DOW  redconea  menial,  aa  well  aa  equipping  him  fbr  the  field,  and  rendering  him  aiBistance 
fhece  or  in  the  tonxnament.  '*  There  is  esquialte  beauty  in  offices  like  theae,  not  tlie 
growth  of  servitude,  not  rendered  with  unwiOingnesa  or  constraint,  but  the  spontaneous 
acts  of  reverenoe  and  affection,  poformed  by  a  servant  of  mind  not  less  noble  and  ftee  than 
that  of  his  honoured  and  iOuatrious  master.^'    Qodwkh  Mfi  of  Chaucer. 

*  ¥taai/rankftne%  a  proprietor  who  held  hb  lands  free  of  feudal  services  or  payments. 
'  JDaifs  <ye  b  the  alleged  etymology.  >  Comp.  Horace,  Bpist.  i.  4, 10. 

•  Wx.par/bit/  this  is  always  the  form  in  Chancer. 

^  St  Julian  is  the  patron  saint  of  travelleia.  The  FranMfn  is  so  hospitable  he  may  be 
called  the  8t  JuHan  of  hia  country. 

n  AHke fan  errrilfncw  and  alnndanoe.  At  erne, In agreementt  to atime,  to aet  at  one; 
to  reeoodle:  hence  to  compensate  for  fhulta. 

n  Furnished  with  wtae. 

»  TMs  form  is  still  used  in  Scottish  paBtiCr>  ITlfft,  ftom  Anglo-Saxon  irCMan,  to  Join, 
steniiles  eancomitanep  /  with,  tram  vj^rthmh  to  he»  implies  eawe,  instrumenUMUf  t  with- 
in, (be  te,)  and  without  or  wUhoutan,  (be  out,)  are  formed  ttom  the  latter.  Were  has 
theaameorigtai:  and  worth,  esienca,  hence  vaiue  t  Wfrth  b  used  in  its  origioal  sense  as 
an  interieetion » 

Woworththechaoel  wo  worth  the  day  I    (Scott) 
Wiih,  a  wiUow  twig,  used  tan  uniting  or  bioduig,  (Judges  xvL  8)  i—Withere,  the  joints 
of  a  hotae^s  shouldsra. 


0  ORAUCEft. 

After^  the  sundry  seaaons  o£  thd  year 
So  changed  be  his  meat  and  his  sonp^re. 
Fall  many  a  &t  {Murtiidse  had  he  in  mew, 
And  many  a  bream,  and  many  a  Inoe*  in  steir 
Wo  was  his  cook,  bat  if*  his  sano^  were 
Poignant  and  sharp,  and  ready  all  his  gear.^ 
His  table  dormant*  in  his  hall  alwky 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  lonse  day. 

At  sessions,  there  was  he  lord  and  sire, 
Fall  often  time  he  was  knifht  of  the  shire.* 
An  anlace,^  and  a  gipdere"  all  of  silk, 
Hnng  at  his  girdle  white  as  morrow  milk. 
A  sheriff  had  he  been  and  a  conrtonr  ;^ 
Was  no  where  such  a  worthy  TaYasonr.^<> 

THBPAKSOir. 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religion 
That  was  a  poor^  personne^^  of  a  town ; 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk : 
He  was  also  a  learned  man— a  derk.^^ 
That  Christy's  gospel  imSty  would  preach ; 
His  parishens  deyoutly  woold  he  teach. 
Benikn  he  was  and  wonder^'  diligent, 
Andln  adverdty  fhll  patient : 
And  SQch  he  was  Tproyed  often  slthes.^^ 
Foil  loth  were  him^  to  corsen  for  his  tythes ; 
Bat  rather  woold  he  g^ven  oat  of  doubt, 
Unto  his  poor^  parishens  about. 
Of  his  off  *ringi^  and  eke  of  his  substknce : 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffisance.^^ 

1  Aoeording  to. 

s  Apike;  fromlwiNCf  (UL):thepnwtatlie«M(^of  thevBten.    Honee,  Sat  U.  t.  31. 

•  Unlev.  ItliallMedthatt]ier«iliouldbetwoward«,5«f  and  botf  thefonner  a  are- 
poiltion  ftom  the  Anglo-Saaccm  verb  be-Mtam  (to  be  out).  Implying  erMpMon  or  mrivatCm  e 
the  latter  a  conhioeUon  from  the  Tcrb  hoUm  (to  afdd,  to  nipply),  denoting  aadUUmi  In 
Seottidi  poetry  frill  la  aUll  oied  fiir  without— 

Now  thouirt  turoed  out  for  m*  thy  troabla 

but  houie  or  bald.    (Bnna.) 
In  WIcUlflb't  Teriioa  of  the  Sertptura,  ktU  fa  used  in  many  nasaagei  where  the  modem 
TcraioD  una  and  r^'  But  his  diaciplea  axiden  hhn,*  &c  Luke^itf.  9.    **  But  that,  that 
MI  among  thonia."  &e.  Luke  vtii.  14. 

•  '*  All  aorta  of  inatrumenU ;  of  eo^kcry,  of  war,  of  apparel.**   (Tyrwhftt) 

•  Never  moTed.  fixed.  *  Bepreaentative  in  parliament  for  the  county, 
r  A  knife,  nauaJly  worn  at  the  girdle.  •  A  purae. 

•  Wartoo  takea  thia  term  to  mean  ceroiMr  /  It  b  apelt  alao  wmptour,  (French,  ctmtp- 
Igur,)  and  may  mean  accountant  or  Hewturd  of  the  hundred  to  which  he  belonged. 

M  Probably  a  middling  landholder. 

i>  '*  Sktamer  aaya  from  parischon,  ec^ertaste$  t  Barb.  Let  jMrcreionia,  <.  e.  naator 
of  the  pariah.  In  low  Latin  it  is  pertcna^  9cdU*ia  rector ^  ruler  or  rector  of  the  church. 
— —  'penenat  beoauae  by  hia  oeraen  the  ^uich,  which  la  an  invisible  body,  la  repre- 
aanted.*    Bkckatone.*'    Rldiaroaon. 

»  Aaeholart  theclervy  being  the  only  dapoaitoriea  of  the  arta  of  reading  and  writtatgm 
the  dark  agea.  »  Uaed  adverbially. 

M  Tlmeai  German,  seM,  modem  Engllih,  tidot  also  Hth,  Hfhenee,  since, 

u  Would  he  hare  been :  asak)goua  to  methinkt,  meseenUt  **  him  lUtcth»**  iic.  Itie 
eonatmction  might  perhapa  be  analyaed  Into  *«  he  were  to  himeOf.' 

»  Of  the  Kvanue  received  at  the  ^' otetoty^  la  the  aerrloe  of  the  maak 

V  SttlBdaBcyi  (Prendi). 


THE  PARSOV.  T 

Wide  was  his  parish— hotises  far  asnnder, 
Bat  he  ne  left  nooght  for  no  rain  ne  thunder^ 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visUe 
The  farthest  in  his  paiish  much  and  Ute,^ 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  gaff,* — 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterward  he  tanght ; 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  word^  caught, 
And  this  figiire  he  added  yet  thereto, — 
That  if  gold  rust6,  what  should  iron  do  ? 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul  on  whom  we  trust, 
No  wonder  is  a  lewM*  man  to  rust.* 
And  shame  it  is,  if  that  a  priest  take  keep,' 
To  see  a  snmtted  sheph^tl  and  clean  sheep. 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  gi^e 
Bj  his  deanness^  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  sett^  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 
And  lette  his  sheep  accumbered  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London  unto  St  Faules  n 

To  seeken  him  a  chanterie^  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhed  to  be  withold :' 
But  dwelt  at  home  and  kept^  well  his  fold, 
So  that  the  wolf  he  made  it  not  miscarry : 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  meroenaiy.* 
And,  tho'  he  holy  were  and  virtuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  d^itous  f 
Ke  of  his  speeche  dangerous  ne  digne,^^ 
But  in  his  teaching  (^reet  and  benign. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven  with  fajrdness. 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  business. 
But,  it  were^^  any  person  obstinate. 
What  so"  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate, 
Him  would  he  snibben^'  sharply  for  the  non^  :^^ 
A  better  priest  I  trow  that  no  where  none  is. 
He  wuted  after  no  pomp  ne**  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spic^^^  conscience, 

>  The  most  distant  of  h!t  partddonen,  (^mt  and  small.  *  Oave. 

s  Low,  ignorant,  unlearaed ;  benoe  hanng  the  qualltkt  that  natunlly  awiiK  Arom  thai 
eondltioa.    AcU  xvii.  A.    HeanM  wn,  <'  the  laity,  laymen,  the  illiterate.* 

*  To  become  monUr  and  religiously  worse.  •  Exercise  care  in  his  ofllee. 

•  '*  An  endowment  for  the  payment  of  a  priest  to  sing  mass,  agreeably  to  the  appcdot- 
ment  of  the  founder  t  there  were  S5  of  these  in  St  Paul's.*' 

r  Withheld  from  his  duties  by  o!her  attachments.  •  John  x.  12. 

■  Despiteflal.  *'^iCT  *°  excess. 

>*  This  woxd  baa  the  sense  of  dlsdainftil,  proud,  as  well  as  worthy.  <Lat.  diffmu.) 

M  Were  it.  **  Though,  or  granting. 

n  Check,  reprove,  aoold;  tnub.tnapf  tneap  an  other  forms;  *'an  envious  sneaUng 
ftost"— Shakesp.  Lore's  Labour  Lost. 

M  niig  word  is  writleo  nance,  nonet,  nonet  /  corruptly,  aoooming  to  a  well  known 
tendencT  in  English  to  attach  the  »  of  the  indefinite  article  to  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  for  cnetf  onet, anet s  for  a(n)  once, i.  e.  for  a  purpose  or  occasion;  aometlmei 
the  initial  m  has  been  detached  ftom  the  word  and  attached  co  the  article,  as  a  nmddkrt  a 
manviret  a  navger  /  wriUen  an  adder,  an  umpire,  an  auMr. 

i^Nctrornot.  »  Spices,  disguise,  comipcioa  in  food. 


CHAUCEB. 


But  Ghrtot^  loTe  and  his  aposUes  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  be  followed  it  himselve.^ 


THB  THRAOIAN  TEMPUE  OF  MASS, 

SBPRESENTED,  IN  PAINTINa  ON  THX  WALLS  OF  THB  **  ORATORY" 
BUILT  TO  UAB8  BT  THB8EUB,  IN  THB  **  KNIGHT^S  TALB.*' 

First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  for^t, 
In  which  there  wonneth*  neither  man  ne  beast ; 
"With  knottjr,  knany,*  barren  tteiSa  old. 
Of  stabbds^  sharp  and  hiddns'  to  behold ; 
In  which  there  ran  a  ramble  and  a  swongh,* 
As  though  a  storm  should  bresten^  eyerjr  booglL 
And  downward  from  a  hill  nndeor  a  bent,* 
There  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  Armipotent,* 
Wrought  all  of  bnmed^^^  steel,  of  which  the  entr^ 
Was  long  and  strait  and  ghastly  for  to  see ; 
And  thereout  came  a  rage  and  swiche  a  vise,^^ 
That  it  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rise. 
The  northern  light  in  at  the  door  shone, 
For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  there  none. 
Through  which  men  mighten  any  light  discern. 
The  door  was  all  of  athamant  eteme,^* 
Yclench^  overthwart  and  enddlong, 
With  iron  tough,  and  for  to  make  it  strong, 
Every  pillar,  the  temple  to  sustain, 
Was  tonn^great,^'  of  iron  bright  and  sheen.^^ 

1  This  beitttiAil  nktim  of  agood  clngyman  hat  been  modernlied  and  ampBAed  bf 
Dtfiea ;  but  the  innpla  eolouring  of  Chauoer  te  mora  appropriate  to  the  natrlarehal  dia- 
racter  than  the  forgeous  hues  of  Drydcn'c  TewJflcarion.  Oompan  alio  **  Uie  Cknynuui*' 
In  OokUmith's  ^  Denrted  ViUtfe." 

'  s  Dwelletht  (won,  to  dwell,  &  fiunfliar  fai  8cotefa)i  wont,  habit,  cuftom.  (Ang.  Sax. 
wnmlan.    Oerman,  wonen.) 

*  Bought  Afwirroryiiarrtaahardkiiotinatree.  Chauov  hai  this  word  in  the  seme 
of  marling,  or  chiding. 

*  Short  thick  ctodui  «te(  |g anv  thine  ttopped,  (ae.  in  nowth);  areananti  to  H»A, 
to  endloite,  to  lemore  a  rtubt  iluobUt  ttie  dimlautiTe,  applied  to  com  diortened  by  cut- 
ting. The  word  and  its  cognates  appear  in  many  languages  t— <I<<^  tHpula,  Mptt.  Or. 
wrmeett  a  stump.)    •<  So  the  next  parson  Hubbed  and  burnt  it*— Swift. 

'  HidouSf  piioui,  tot  hideous,  piteous,  dec 

•  A  stupefying  noise)  from  Ang.  Sax.  twig^n,  to  be  amaied.  aeoordfaig  to  Tooke, 
who  eonneeU  twton  with  it 

'  Brett,  buxsti  hren,  bum  i  thura,  through  t  this  analogy  b  Tery  frequent 

•  Declivity.  *  iBneld,  ii.  4Sft ;  an  epithet  also  of  Minerra  i— and  of  werrion. 
lA  Burnished;  (Fr.  hrtmir,  to  polish)  i  having  the  brightness  ot  burning  Same. 

u  Appucndy  tear  and  impeluotUff  /  vise  is  suppoeed  to  be  a  oorruption. 

K  **Bt«mal  adamant  composed  his  throoe."— Pope.  The  diamond!  applied  to  any  hard 
toA,  to  fteel  i  (from  Greek  «S  a,  privative,  and  ^mfuiaydamao,  I  subdue).  PUny  assigns 

ill  indestructibtll^  as  originating  this  derivation Phn.  xzxvi.  4.    The  properties  of  the 

magnet  were  attrtmited  to  the  diimond.-4niaucer,  Assembly  of  Fowls,  stenas  82.  **  Ada- 
mantine rock."— MUton,  Par.  Lost,  11.  648.  ''lUil,  adamantean  proof."--Id.  Sems. 
Agon.  134. 

WOf 


Of  the  drouictoenoe  of  a  tun. 
d  noun.  Byron  uses  it 
thMngt  same  with  eMne,  ehinp. 


M  Adi-  and  noun.    Byron  uses  it  as  a  verb;  *'  sheening  Ikr.*— (Childe  Harold.)    The 
•4).isa]so#A4  ^'"    ' '• 
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There  saw  I  first  the  dark  imagining 
Of  Felony,  and  all  the  oompassinff  ;^ 
The  cniel  Lre—red  as  any  glede ;' 
The  Pickpnrse ;  and  eke  the  pale  Dread ; 
The  Smiler  with  the  knife  under  the  cloak ; 
The  shepen  brenning*  with  the  blacke  smoke ; 
The  Treason  of  the  murdering  in  the  bed; 
The  open  War  with  wonnds  all  bebled  ;^ 
Oonteke'  with  bloody  knife,  and  sharp  Menkoe ; 
An  fidl  of  chirking*  was  that  sorry'  place  I 
The  dayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there, 
His  hert^  blood  hath  bathed  all  his  hair : 
The  nail  ydiiven  in  the  shode'  on  height,^* 
The  cold  death— with  month  gaping  upright 

Amiddes  of  the  temple  sat  Mischance, 
With  discomfort  and  sony  countenance. 
Yet  saw  I  Woodness,^^  lan^hing  in  his  rage, 
Armed  Ck>mpldnt,  Onthies,^'  and  fierce  Outrage ; 
The  carrion  in  the  bush  with  throat  yoonren  ;^* 
A  thousand  slain,  and  not  of  qualm  ystorren  ;^^ 
The  tyrant  with  the  prey  by  force  yraffc,^' 
The  town  destroy^— there  was  nothing  left.^* 

LYCinEtQUS  OF  THBACB. 

TmuLB  may'st  thou  see,  coming  with  Palamon, 
Lycurge  himself,  the  great  King  of  Thrace : 
Black  was  his  beard,  and  manly  was  his  face ; 
The  dreles  of  his  eyeSn  in  his  head 
Thcnr  gloweden  betwixten  yellow  and  red ; 
And  like  a  grifibn^'  lookM  he  about ; 

_  .tdwroui  dramsTaition  or  ooDtxlTinoe.  The  madicral  Latin  word  eompa$nm, 
»  pair  of  oomjDMMi,  b  Mid  by  Menage  to  be  compounded  of  the  prq;>.  eon,  and  munu,  a 
anp.  Fiom  tbbwocd  the  verb  In  the  modern  langiiagBirignifleeionietimcf  to  oiitribttte, 
or  propoitlon ;  to  meenirei  lometimet  to  enclote,  to  naeh,  to  aoeompUih,  to  circum- 
-WK.  *'  In  C3iancer  and  other*  it  wems  etfui valent  to  eonCrt ee."— (Tyrwhlt )  From  at* 
aoriartmt  wlth^MNne  of  theie  Idea*,  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  the  card  and  the 

(Scotch),  a  imall  fixe  on  thi 
tog 


^^Acoalt/Mdgeotch),  a  imaU  fixe  on  the  hearth}  that  which  has  ^ioi0Ml.ftomAnff.> 


*  Beh  often  an  intenatye  prefix.  *  Contention 

•  CMrk,  to  cfavp  81  a  qiarrow.    It  alio  sigidfles  to  crath,  to  creak,  corresponding  to 

the  Latin  #Cr<der«/  (Ang^Su.  uareian.) 
'  Sorry,  woeflil  {  compare,  *<  This  Is  a  sorry  tight.'*— Shakesp.,  Macbeth.    Sorrp  and 

ifrvfdbea  are  both  used  as  implying  amtempUble  qualities. 


*  Bnsh  of  hair  I  ttiehead.  **  Skinner  tUnks  It  may  befkom  Ang.-Sax.  Made,  a  groye, 
f.  e.  nmmu  MgjfiUanm,"  "  Sehtde,  line  of  division  of  the  hairr'  Jamieson's  Scottish 
DktioMry 

1*  AboTe.  t>  MadneM,  from  Ang.-Saz.  toedan,  to  be  mad ;  {wtd,  mad ;  Scotdi. ) 

<*  Ontcrlea.  >*  Cerved,  cut 

M  Dead  of  iiekneBB  t  qttaimi  Ang.-Sa3t.  e¥feUaH,  to  qoell,  to  quaQt  jwtorMn,  dead, 
flarvedt  Ang.-Ses.  sUorJiin  /  Germ.  iUrbm,  todle. 

*•  This  paaage  Is  an  instance  of  the  all^gortcal  style  of  the  ageof  Chaucer,  sofUllyde- 
yekiped  by  the  Italian  poets.  •«  This  group  Is  the  eObvt  of  a  strong  imagination  unac 
^uidnted  with  the  seleeaoD  and  amnffsment  of  imafCB."— Warton. 

IV  Orlflla  or  gryphon,  from  Greek  "^f^igrfpBt  a  fUmlous  ammal,  haTlng  the  form  of  a 
Bonandaaea^:  Esch.  Prom.  Vinet.  804;  MUton,  Par.  Lost.  tt.  948.  The anhnal  plays 
a  coosplonoas  part  in  romances  and  httaldryt  but  the  idea  Is  not  one  derived  from  the 
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With  kemp^^  her^  on  his  brow^  stont, 
His  limmes  gi-eat,  his  brawnes*  hard  and  strong. 
His  shoulders  broad,  his  arm^  round  and  long. 
And  as  the  guise*  was  in  his  oountree, 
Full  high  upon  a  car  of  gold  stood  he ; 
With  four^  white  bull^  in  the  trais.^ 
Instead  of  coat-armoiir,^  on  his  hamus, 
With  nail^s  jellow  and  bright  as  any  gold, 
He  had  a  bear's  skin,  coal-black  for  old. 
His  long  haur  was  kempt  behind  his  back, 
As  any  rayen^s  feather  it  shone  for  black. 
A  wreath  of  gold  arm-great,®  of  hug^  weight, 
Upon  his  head  sat,  full  of  ston^  bright. 
Of  fin4  rubins,'  and  of  diamants.' 
About  his  car  there  wenten  white  alauns,* 
Twenty  and  mo\^  as  great  as  any  steer. 
To  hunten  at  the  lion  or  the  deer, 
And  followed  him  with  muzzle  fast  ybounde, 
Collared  with  gold,  and  torrets  fil^d^^  round. 
A  hundred  lord^  had  he  in  his  route,^^ 
Anned  full  well,  with  hertes  stem  and  stout 

EirSTRIUS,  KIKG  OF  INDIA. 

With  Arcita,  in  stories  as  men  find,^' 
The  great  £metrius,  the  Kin^  of  Inde, 
Upon  a  sted6  bay,  trappM^*  m  steel. 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  diapred^^  wele, 

aorthem  mythology.  iMpe,  In  old  EnglUh,  an  eagle— {"u  It  were  a  gripe't  eye."  Oom* 
«)— It  derived  ftom*Ang.-Saz.  ffripan,  to  gripe,  to  dutch ;  grppe  Is  ftom  yt^^ttgrrpae, 
crooked* 

&  Combed.  *'  Chaucer  uiet  It  generally  ai  equivalent  to  drcked  t"  of  uncertain  etynM> 
logy.  CMn6ore(Kn»6lsalaoahoUowencloMdTalleyt  hence  applied  to  bee-bina.  Both 
vorda  have  been  by  some  connected  with  the  Oreek  MLfLvm,  kampo^  1  bead. 

*  Muidca.  Baren  or  bawren  waa  the  aodcntadiectire;  bar  or  baier,  a  bear  or  boat; 
By  theeommon  traoipodtion  of  the  r,  (vid.  note,  7  p.  8,)  it  became  brawen,  bnuntt  ao 
tmt  the  term  means  5oar'<(/!erA),  alluding  to  the  large  mutdea  of  that  animal.  Tooka. 
Bran,  In  Scotch,  b  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

*  Manlier.    Ang.-Sax.  tcise     We  retain  thla  form  in  likewise,  dherwite,  coaetwiee,  &e. 

*  Traces  of  the  car.    (Lat  TrahOf  1  draw.) 

*  **  A  coat  worn  over  the  armour,  on  whidi  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  weaver  were  om- 

*  Sec  ftbrio,  n>ktc  iX  p  «  -  Krench  forma. 

*  A  *pw\ttA  M  hQuml  luurtu  ot<ciT^t>4  in  the  middle  ages. 

'  MoTfi  ttom  An£.^^%.  mae ;  rr  Lalned  in  Scotch,  with  the  iuperi.  iiMlft  For  an  ae> 
nnint  of  these  wordi,  fcv  TiMikc'i  Diversions  of  Purley;  BIdiardson's  Bnglish  Dictianary ; 
JiTn*«9<fn'»  ScottUh  liiffionarTf. 

">  Patii.li«i1  nn^4  (for  fn'tirniiijt  iTic  collars.)  TorrcCa  "are  often  mentioned  In  the '  In- 
Tcntoty'  of  fuTijiturc  In  the  piiljicn  4<f  Henry  Vlll."— Warton.  Probably  from  French* 
U/rtt  twifte4$  L4Lin,  torqufo,  I  tu'itu  torques*  a  collar,  a  wreath. 

^  \  txfm\miyr  The  wonl  hna  Yi^nnu  forms  and  applications  in  the  modem  langnagea. 
For  lu  orlfiin.  etrmcylafftfU  are  divMed  between  the  Lathi  ruptus,  (burst),  and  rate,  (a 
whctliir  Eu'vpt  In  lU  spphcAttnn  t>j  the  line  of  a  journey,  we  now  throw  awav  the  final 
#.  RouU  M.  fdHhiddabk  juu^nblf^a  disorderly  defeat— «  riotous  rabble.  **  Aiot  is  un- 
doubiftUy  ihe  laniD  wotd  *rHh  n^ut.  '—Richardson.    Aow,  a  low  word  for  an  uproar. 

u  Kor  tit?  rirlgtn  of  the  &ble  ot  the  **  Kuighfa  Tale."  see  Warton's  History  of  English 
Poetry,  f^ectlMi  It. 

"  Ciiid,  from  Ftenfh  drap,  cMlh  i  ^)— having  generally  the  idea  of  ornament.  "  Trai^ 
pttn  [trapplttfjw)  nf  thrli  ■U^M^"— f^i^auc  Flower  and  Leaf,  Stanaa  35. 

>*  I^ivwii^  with  lium  aoii  iiuu  li^iea.    The  Flemish  towns  were  the  great  aaU  of  m»* 
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Came  riding  like  the  God  of  Arms,  Mars. 

His  coat-armotir  was  of  a  cloth  of  Tars,^ 

Coach^  with  pearls  white,  and  round,  and  great ; 

His  saddle  was  of  brent^  gold,  new  ybete  ;* 

A  mantelet^  npon  his  shonlders^  hang^g, 

Bretfiill'  of  rabies  red  as  fire  sparkling ; 

His  crisp^  hair  like  ring^  was  yronne,' 

And  that  was  yellow,  and  glittered  as  the  san. 

His  nose  was  high,  his  eyen  bright  citrin,^<^ 

His  lipp^  ronnd,  his  coloor  was  sanenine; 

A  fewe  fraknes**  in  his  face  ysprent," 

Betwixen  yellow  and  black,  some  dele"  ymeint ;" 

And  as  a  lion  he  his  looking  cast.^' 

Of  five  and  twenty  years  his  age  I  cast.** 

His  beard  was  well  begnnnen  for  to  spring ; 

His  voice  was  as  a  trumpet  thundering. 

Upon  his  head  he  weared,  of  laurer*'  green, 

A  gerlond**  firesh  and  lusty**  for  to  sene.** 

BDftctniCii  bence  this  word  lus  been  dcriTed  from  Tom  in  Flanders,  the  orl^al  fbrai 
befaic  <ripre.  Other  examples  are,  orrM  and  eambrie,  from  Arras  a&d  Cambray  in  Fnmoei 
worsUd,  from  Worstead  in  NorColk;  aUico»  from  CaliciU.  Instances  of  the  same  kind 
mre  veiy  numerous. 

»  Abbrerlation  tor  TarUutlum. 

**  A  broad  oanner 
Of  fine  tartarlum."— Chauc.  Flower  and  Lee^f,  Stansa  31. 
"  1 1  la  often  mentioned  to  the  wardrobe  accounts  for  Aimbbinir  tonmaments ;— «  fine  doth 
manufbctuied  in  Tartary.    Du  Cemge^  Gton.  3\irtaHi«»."— Waiton. 

3  Laid  or  trimmed,  (Tyrwhitt).    French,  eoueher,-  ItaL  colcare,  prot  Lat  eoUccoK^ 
tolaT.  to  place;  to  0O«c*  a  <anc«,  to  lay  it  In  the  rest.       .    .^     ^.  . 

s  fiumished,  see  notes  7  p.  8,  and  2,  p.  10.    Brent  abo  signifies  hi«h,  stnrifht,  upright, 
f  Jamieson) ;  brent  rockt,  sleep  rocks.    "  It  Is  perhaps  6«-r«i<,  i.  e.  riVen,  torn,*'  Richaid- 

n^Scar,  a  diff,  (as  in  Scarborough),  rock,  clif,  have  the  same  idea. 

—       n,  stamped,  or  Imprinted. 


•  biminutiTe  of  mantle.  Etymologisfei  go  bade  for  thte  word  to  Mandpas,  a  FeniaD 
Ay„ir,  It  exists  in  all  the  European  languages.  Mantelet  is  also  a  covering  ibr  the  pio> 
tectkm  of  miners  and  besiegers.  Mantel  (of «  chimney),  that  whidi  protects  from  smoke 


and  dust:  to  mantle  (applied  to  a  hawk),  to  spread  out  the  wings.    The  word  is  applied 
to  trees—*'  the  mantling  vines"  md  to  fermented  Uquon,  fhnn  the  covering  of  firotb— 

•  The  second  syHable  should  be  here  sunk  as  much  as  possible  in  pnmnndatlon,  as  bi 
Fmch  words  ending  in  re.  .v     ,v     ^      t 

T  Quite  ftiU.    The  sense  is  modi  dearer  than  the  etymology. 

*  From  LaL  erisptis,  curled.     >  Bun,  dose,  twisted.      ">  Citron,  lemon-eokrared. 

n  Freckles.  Comeetured  etymologies  are,  Latin,  fricaire,  to  rub;  German,  jUt^^  a 
spoCt  Ang.  Sax.Aoetam  to  mUxfreake  oxfreekUs,  therefore,  spots  eaten  into  the  skio. 
^tt  Forms  of  the  puUdples  of  the  Saxon  verbs  corresponding  to  swrinkU  and  mingU, 

»  Somedeal;  somewhat.  ^  See  note  12.  u  Darted  his  glance. 

w  I  redeoned  his  age  to  be  of,  &e.  flrom  the  phrase  '*  to  cast  aocnuntx;**  alluding  to  the 
manner  tA  reekoolttg  with  the  abaeue  and  ccieuli  (counters  n  Shakspeare  makes  lago 
call  fa"^  in  derision  a  "  counter-caster. ''—Othello,  Act  i-  So.  1.  The  word  east  has  an 
immense  number  of  applications  of  great  beauty  and  interest.    See  the  Dictionaries. 

V  The  mediseval  poets  and  painters  are  by  no  means  scrupulous  about  chronology  or 
looditT  in  thrir  grouping  of  the  parts  of  apkstme.  An  Indian  king  wears  a  Greek  laurel ; 
and  the  chivalryTnay  the  rdigion  and  philosophy  of  the  14th  century  a.  d.  Ivixuilate  in 
Thebes  and  Athens  in  the  age  of  Theseus,  afattost  as  many  centuries  B.C. 

VGariand;  writtenpirlMidalways  in  Speneer.     Some  connect  It  with  LaL  coratta .• 

Greek  y^M*  » drde;  Ang.  Sax.  airdan,  to  gird.  .    ,      ^  .»    r,,.  ^        » 

»  Luxmiant.    "  How  lush aacf lusty  the  grass  looks;  how  green r-Shak«sp.  Tem- 

nart.  ActiL  Se.  !• 

p«i.Ann.a»  ••Thesunhath 

Twice  dad  the  earth  in  Uvdy  lustiness.**— Surrey. 

The  oiighial  idea  of  this  word,  will,  has  branched  out  in  various  bmguages  into  potrtr, 

fUatttre,  IwnarUmee,  love,  *c  f Greek,  Xsm».|  »  Sec 


12  CHAUCER. 

Upon  his  hand  he  bare  for  his  dedolt^ 
An  eagle  tame,  as  any  lily  white. 
An  hondred  lord^  had  he  with  him  there, 
All  aimed,  save  their  heads,'  in  all  their  gear. 
Abont  this  King  there  ran  on  every  part 
Full  many  a  tame  Uon  and  l(k>part.* 

ARcrrA,  DTma  m  consequsnce  of  thb  wound  rbceited  m  tbb 

COMBAT  WITH  PALAMON,  ADDBESSES  PAI«AMOX  AND  XaCILIE. 

"  Nought  may  the  woeful  spirit  in  my  heart 
Declare  o  point^  of  all  my  sorrows  smart 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I  love  (the)  most ; 
But*  I  bequeath  the  service*  of  my  ghost^ 
To  von  aboven  every  creature, 
Sin^  that  my  life  ne  may  no  longer  dure.' 

"  Alas  the  wo !  alas,  the  pains  strong 
That  I  for  yon  have  snflfered,  and  so  long  I 
Alas,  the  death !— alas,  mine  Emille  1 
AlaSf  departing^^  of  our  company  1 
Alas,  mine  hem*s  queen  I — alas,  my  wife. 
Mine  hertz's  lady— ender  of  my  life ! 
What  is  this  world  ?    What  axen*^  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his^'  love — ^now  in  his  colde  grave — 
Alone— withouten  any  company! 
Farewell,  my  sweet  1  farewell,  mine  Emilie  I 
And  soft^  tske  me  in  your  arm^  twey. 
For  love  of  Grod,  and  hearkeneth^*  what  I  say. 

"  I  have  here,  with  my  cousin^*  Palamon, 
Had  strife  and  rancour  many  a  day  agon 
For  love  of  you,  and  for  my  jealousy. 
And  Jupiter  so  wis^*  my  som  gie^' 
To  speaken  of  a  servant*'  properly. 
With  all4  circumstances  trewely — 

*  Ptaifunt  (French,  dUihtirt/  LaL  dedwere,  to  ted  from.)  Dedult  hai  the  idea 
ttUotpnent,  on  the  lame  prtociple  that  divergUm  and  amusemaU  hare  it. 

>  For  ttuget  of  ehiralry  illuctratiTe  of  thia>  tee  Soott't  **  IvanMoe." 

•  or  the  pictuxee  of  Lyieuxsua  and  Emetrius,  Haslitt  nya,  **  What  a  deal  of  tcrriUa 
beauty  there  is  oontalaed  in  this  dewnlption  I  The  imaginadoa  of  tlie  poet  hringi  such  ob* 
jeets  beftne  ui,  ae  when  we  looli  at  wild  beuts  in  a  menageriei  their  daws  arepiredt  their 
eye*  glitter  harmlen  lishtningi  but  we  gaie  at  them  with  a  pleaiiag  awe,  elotiied  in 
beauty,  and  formidable  In  the  lente  of  abetnct  power.'* 

4  Completdy,  aocuratdy.      Vnotii,  H  point.  *  Only.        '  A  lover'c  attachmeat. 

'  Spirit.  *  Since.  •  Lait;  we  now  write  endure. 

>*  separation  of  our  lodety.  ^  Aslc. 

»  Thers  is  perhaps  an  intended  beauty  in  the  transition  fhnn  the  general  nfleetioo  Im- 
plied fai  the  piuzal  "  aacn  men  t "  to  the  specialty  of  A  vcita's  own  case  implied  in  the  sin- 
gular "Ai*. 

>  The  impentlve  has  often  this  form,  cspeoiany  in  the  phiraL 

M  Denoting  frioidly  connection  or  relationship ;  alleged  etymologies,  Lat  e<yiMilii#,  of 
Bsme  birth;  eotuanauittetu,  of  same  bloods— *' Our  chieftst  courtier,  cousin,  and  our 
son."— Hamlet,  Act!  Sc  9. 
"  Oeitstnly  t  fhnn  Ang.  Sax.  wiUan,  to  know. 

Guide.  So  may  Jupiter  certainly  guide  my  soul  to  speak,  &c    This  Is  a  oommon  we 
>  in  osths  and  tows  :  Camp.  Horace,  Odei  i.  8.  *'  Sic  te  diva,"  ^te. 


otiot r . 

^  A  lover :  one  of  the  terms  of  the  worship  chivalry  paid  to  woman «  applied  to  any 
knight  who  chose  a  lady,  as  the  lady  of  his  worship,  without  any  idea  of  thecharaetar  lover. 
Thus  James  IV.  of  Scotland  made  himself  knight  of  the  gucen  of  France;  and.  as  bound 
by  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  obey  his  lady's  request,  he  maicbedfbr  her  sake  «<  three  mile^ 
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That  is  to  sayn, — ^trath,  hononr,  and  knighthMe, 

Wisdom,  humbiesse,^  estate,'  and  high  kini*6de,* 

Freedom,  and  all  that  Uongeth  to  that  art — 

So  Jupiter  have  of  mj  sool  a  pait,^ 

As  in  this  world  right^  now  ne  know  I  none 

80  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Falamon, 

That  senreth  yon,  and  wol  done^  all  his  life ; 

And  if  that  ever  ye  shall  ben'  a  wife. 

Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man." 

ijid  with  that  word  his  speech^  fail  began ; 
For  from  his  feet  np  to  his  breast  was  come 
The  QDld  of  death,  that  had  him  over  nome." 
And  yet  moreover  in  his  arm^  two 
The  vital  strength  is  lost  and  all  ago.^ 
Only  the  intellect  wlthonten  more 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte^^  sike^^  and  sore, 
6an  faillen  when  the  hert^  fcltd  death ; 
Dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  faird  his  breath ; 
Bnt  on  his  lady  yet  cast  he  his  eye ; 
His  laste  word  was — "  Mercy  I  Emilie  T'^' 

PBAISE  OF  WOMEN. 

For,  this  ye  know  well,  tho^  I  wonldln  lie, 
In'women  is  aU  tmth  and  steadfastness ; 
For,  in  good  faith,  I  never  of  them  sie^* 
Bnt  much  worship,  bounty,  and  gentleness. 
Right  coming,^^  fair,  and  full  of  meek^ness ; 
Good,  and  glad,  and  lowly,  I  you  ensm-e, 
Ib  this  goodly  and  kngelic  creatiire. 

and  more  on  Fnclith  ground,  and  lost  his  life  by  his  devotion.  For  the  use  of  the  term 
"senrantr  in  thu  sense,  see  "The  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  iL  Sc.  1  and  Sc.  4. 

>  Modesty.    The  termination  etu  in  English  now  takes  n  before  it.  >  Rank. 

t  Kindred ;  almost  the  onlv  instance  in  which  we  retafai  this  shape  of  the  lormination 
ie  Godhead ;  hut  Chaucer  and  Spencer  write  knighthed,  lustyhed,  6ie. 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  theology  of  tlie  *'  KzUght  s  Tale"  is  of  the  age 
of  TiMseus  and  Hippoly  ta. 

*  Truly ;  this  sense  is  retained  in  **  right  well ;  right  trusty,"  &c. 

*  Will  do :  done,  i.  e.  doen,  infinitive  governed  by  tool,-  teoh  P^st  tense  wold  (would.) 
'  Inftniti-re  governed  by  shall. 

*  Overtaken:  German,  neAm«n,  to  take;  part  ffenommen^  taken. 

*  Gone;  the  prefix  a  (on,  to,  or  in,)  is  obsiHete  exoenc  in  poetry  ;— 

■*  Does  Lord  Eneas  go  ajleld  to-day."— Shakesp.  Troilus  and  Cress'da. 
«*  How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  o/E^fct."— Gray, 
and  In  the  adverbs  awajf,  against,  dec. :  ago  i«  applied  only  to  time ;— **  as  some  have 
kmg  agone."— Bunyan.    A  was  very  often  prefixed  to  the  present  partidple,  atcanting, 
mdjfing,  a-fishing. 

u  The  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys  (reins)  have  been  made  the  seat  of  passion  and 
feeling,  hence  chicken -hearUd,  "Wy4ttvr«d,"--<Shakesp.),  **  that  learchest  the  heart 
and  tncst  the  reins.**— -Psalms.  u  sick. 

>*  This  whole  picture  is  as  truly  pathetic  as  any  to  be  found  In  the  whole  range  of  poetry. 
The  favour  of  nis  love  represented  as  maintainmg  the  principle  of  life  in  the  vital  seat, 
wh<le  death  is  creeping  over  the  members  of  his  body,  is  peculiarly  affecting  t  and  the  su< 
premaej  of  this  feeling  when  all  is  dissolving,  when  "dusked  his  eyen  two,  and  failed  his 
breath,*  is  pictured  in  the  most  intense  style  of  ratlios. 

u  Saw.  M  Demeanour ;  if  the  punctuation  be  altered,  coming  may  be  viewed  as 

one  of  the  predicates  of  the  sueoeeding  verb  is. 


U  CHAUCER. 

And  if  it  hap  a  man  be  in  disease, 
She  doth^  her  bosiiicss  and  her  fall  pdn* 
With  all  her  might  him  to  comf5rt  and  please, 
If  fro  his  disease  him  she  might  restrain  : 
In  word  ne  deed,  I  wis,  she  well  not  falne ; 
With  all  her  might  she  doth  her  business 
To  bringen  him  out  of  his  heaviness. 

Lo,  here  what  gentleness  these  women  haye, 
If  we  conld  know  it  fof'  our  mddness  1 
How  bnsje  they  be  os  to  keep  and  save 
Both  in  hele^  and  also  in  sickn^ 
And  alway  riffht  wny  for  our  distress  I 
In  ey^iy  manere  thos  shew  thej  mth,' 
That  in  them  is  all  goodness  and  all  troth. 

IKTKODUCTION  TO  "  THE  FLOWER  AKD  THE  LEAJT.*' 

When  that  Phoebos*  his  chair'  of  gold  so  high 
Had  whirled  np  the  staiTj  sky  aloft, 
And  in  the  BoU^  was  entered  certainly ; 
When  showers  sweet  of  rain  descended  soft, 
Causing  the  ground,  feld'  timis  and  oft, 
Up  for  to  give  many  an  unwholesome  air, 
And  every  plaint  was  yclothed  fair 

With  newd  green,  and  maketh**  small^  flowers 
To  springen,  here  and  there,  in  field  and  mead ; 
So  very  good  and  wholesome  be^^  the  showers, 
That  they  renewen  that^'  was  old  and  dead 
In  winter  time ;  and  out  of  every  seed 
Springeth  the  herbd,  so  that  every  wight** 
Of  this  seasdn  waxeth  right  glad  and  light. 

i  Bxertt.  s  Endeayour. 

*  Our  rudeness  bdng  an  obstacle  to  our  knowing  it  For  the  etymolaicy  and  appliB»> 
tlom  of /br,  see  Tookc  and  the  dictionaries. 

*  Health;— the  oognatet  are  haiU  hale,  whole. 

*  CompassioDi  ftom  rue,  (Ang.  Sax.  Hreowan,  to  lament; ;  Che  same  analogy  exi»ta 
In  true,  truth.  Rue,  the  heib.  aaid  to  be  from  Pvu'  {ruein),  to  deUvers  <*  quia,  ut  Dica- 
coridei  dooet,  valetudinem  conaervat.''— KVooius.) 

*  The  Sun-god.  The  names  of  the  Greek  deities  are  said  to  he  of  uncertain  ctynolfli^. 
PhabU4  is  traced  both  to  f»a  (phao),  I  shine ;  and  p^ut  {phobeo)»  I  terrify.  The  name 
Apollo  is  said  to  be  ftom  mwsXXv/ki  \apoUumi),  I  destroy. 

'  This  is  a  frequent  hnage  in  the  elder  ixxtry ;  so  Ben  Johnson,  in  the  Hymn  to  C^ii- 
thia;— 

*'  Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  m  wonted  manner  keep.**— (Cynthia's  Revels.) 

'  The  second  sign  of  the  sodiac.  >  Many.    (German  vitL) 

>*  There  seems  a  conftuion  of  nominatives  here  between  Phaibu*,  ihowtrt,  and  plaUn. 

■1  Bt  was  formerly  used  indicatively ;  we  employ  it  now  only  in  thesutt)uDctive  or  con- 
ditional sense. 

"  Supply  the  relative  uhich, 

°  A  person ;  from  Ang.  Sax.  wUan,  to  know;  hence  wight  b  a  being  that  knows  and 
reels.  It  is  an  appellation  of  warriors  in  Scottish  poetry^— **  Wallace  wight.**  It  is  often 
used  as  an  epithet  of  contempt  or  ridicule 
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And  so  L  glad^  of  the  season  sweet 
Was  happid^  thns ;  upon  a  certain  night 
As  I  lay  in  my  bed,  deep  full  unmeet 
Was  unto  me ;  but  why  that  I  ne  might 
Best  I  ne  wist,  for  there  n'  *as*  earthly  wight. 
As  I  suppose,  had  more  of  hertis  ease 
Than  I,  for  I  n'  'ad'  sickness  nor  disease. 

Wherefore  I  manrell'd  greatly  of  myself 
That  I  so  long  withouten  sleep4  lay, 
And  up  I  rose  three  hours  after  twelve, 
About  the  springing^  of  the  gladsome  day. 
And  on  I  put  my  gear  and  mine  array, 
And  to  a  pleasant  grove  I  'gan  to  pass, 
Long  or  the  blight  sunn^  uprisen  was ; 

In  which  were  oak&  great,  straight  as  a  line. 
Under  the  which  the  grass  so  fresh  of  hue 
Was  newly  sprung,  and  an*  eight  foot  or  nine 
Every  tree  well®  fi-om  his  fellow  grew 
With  branches  broad,  laden  with  leav^  new, 
That  springen  out  against  the  sonne  sheen, 
Some  very  red,  and  some  a  light  glad  green, 

Which,  as  me  thought,  was  a  right  pleasant  nght ; 

And  eke  the  burdfs  songis  for  to  hear, 

Would  have  rejoiced  any  earthly  wight, 

And  I,  that  couth  not  yet  in  no  manere 

Hearen  the  nightingale  of  all  the  year. 

Full  busily  hearkened  with  heart  and  ear 

If  I  her  voice  perceive  could  any  where.® 

And  at  the  last  a  path  of  little  brede^ 

I  found,  that  greatly  had  not  us^  be. 

For  it  forgrowdn'^  was  with  grass  and  weed, 

That  weU  unneathis^^  a  wight  might  it  see. 

Thought  I,  "  this  path  some  whider  goth,parddP^ 


1  SItuatod  by  fortune.  '  Wat  not 

«  The  dawn  u  called  the  '*  dav-fnrinff."   Job  xxxvii 


*  Had  not. 


I  The  dawn'is  called  the  '*  day.fpring.'*   Job  xxxviii.  U. }  Lnkc  1.  78. 

•  The  indefinite  article  is  often  in  plnral  expressions  used  in  a  coilcctfre  sense;'-*'  a 
dtoosand  things/'  *'  a  fiew  names,"  "  a  nuny  thousand  warlike  French."— Shakcsp. ;  and 
the  eollectiTe  word  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  assume  tbo  singular  shape  i  as,  ten  Jlsht 
thirtp  horiCt  eight  foot 

•  At  a  convenient  distance ;  well  is  often  used  as  an  adverb  of  extent  or  degree :  good 
Is  taken  in  die  same  seuse :  bUn  is  used  similarly  in  French. 

r  During;  at  any  time  selected  fiom  all  the  year.  Cognates i  Gothic,  afi  Lat.  a5  ; 
Oreek  MVSf  st^ . 

•  Thb  is  beautiful  and  natural.  '  Breadth. 
*•  Fot,  (prefix,  German,  vcr) ;  for^  as  a  prefix,  is  sometimes  privative,  sometimes  inunv 

•tve  (  it  Is  often  used  in  tlic  latter  sense  in  Scotch,  *'  ttirfiniditeu." — Bums. 
**  And  the  heavy  ploughman  snores 

All  with  weary  task  funtone.**— Shakcsp.  Midsummer's  Niirhfs  Dream. 
>i  Beneath :  the  Scutch  form  is  aneath,  »  Fr.  par-dieu. 
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And  80 1  followed  it  till  it  me  brongfat 
To  a  right  pleasant  herbir^  well  ywronght, 

Which  that*  benchM  was,  and  with  tnrv^'  new 
Freshly  tnnrW,  whereof  the  green^  grass 
So  small,  so  thick,  so  soft,  so  fresh  of  hne,^ 
That  most  like  to  green  wool,  wot  I,  it  was ; 
The  hedge  also  that  yed^n  in  compass,' 
And  closed  in  alle  the  green  herb^re 
With  sycamore*  was  set  and  eglatei-e*^ 

Within,  in  fere^  so  well  and  cunningly, 
Hiat  every  branch  and  leaf  grew  by  measiire 
Plain  as  a  board,  of  an  height  by  and  by ;' 
I  see^®  never  a  thing,  I  yon  ensnre. 
So  well  ydono ;  for  he  that  took  the  cnpe^i 
It  for  to  make,  I  trow,^*  did  all  his  pain,^> 
To  make  it  pass  all  tho^^  that  men  have  seen.^' 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FAME. 

Akd  eke  this  house  hath  of  entre^ 
As  many  as  leaves  ben^*  on  trees 
In  summer,  when  that  they  ben  green ; 
And  on  the  roof  yet  men  may  sene^' 
A  thousand  bolis,^^  and  well  mo, 
To  letten  the  sound  out  ygo. 
And  by  day,  in  every  tide,^* 
Ben  all  the  door^  open  wide ; 

1  Arbour.  *  This  double  relative  to  still  uied  in  the  vulgar  dialecL 

s  Plural  of  turf.  «  This  is  marked  with  the  nuautenen  of  Sbucspeara't  eye. 


*  Went  round  t  surrounded:  yec(«,  part,  yode,  to  m. 

•  Applied  to  the  great  maple  tree,  though  there  ia  IttUe 
oriental  sycamore. 


•  Applied  to  the  great  maple  tree,  though  there  is  IttUe  resemblance  betwvea  it  and  the 
'  ntid  sycamore. 
Eglantine.    **  Skinner  and  Junhia  both  say  rora  tylvutrit,  (wild  rose.)    Wartoo 


r  Eglantine.  **  Skinner  and  Junhia  both  say  rora  tylvutru,  (wild  rose.)  Wartoo 
asserts  the  efflantine  and  the  sweet-briar  to  be  the  same  pLut  i  and  that  by  '*  twisted 
eglantine,"  Milton  ttierefore  meant  the  '*  honey-suckle." — Richardson. 

*  Toffether  ;  in  company  :  fere  sl^ifles  also  a  companion,  an  associate,  a  lorer. 
**  Herrs  my  hand,  my  trusty /Vre." — Burns.  **  TnsAiferei  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes." 
—Byron.  Chauoer  uses  the  word  in  both  thene  senses.  The  alleged  etymology  In  Ang. 
Sax.  is/aran,  to  go.    It  might  seem  to  have  some  connection  with/Waid. 

*  All  along.  M  Have  seen.    This  expression  is  retained  in  the  vulgar  cUaleet 

"  Care,  (Lat.  cura.)  ^  (From  Ang.  Sax.  treowa,  £fdthAil) ;  henoe  true,  truih. 

u  Exerted  his  endeavour. 

u  Surpass  all  those.    Tht/  is  also  an  adverb  meantng  fAm. 

u  The  sequel  of  this  description  is  very  beautiful.  The  whole  poem  Is  full  of  delightful 
Imagery  and  pictures.    It  seems  to  have  suggested  Edwin's  vision  in  Seattle's  **  Minstnel." 

1*  Are;  plur.  of  be.  **  With  every  thing  that  pretty  din."— Shakesp.  Gymbeiine,  Act 
11.  Sc  3.  »  See.inJIniUve, 

u  Holess  apertures ;  retained  in  this  sense  in  Scotch.  Bole  Is  also  the  tiunk  of  a  tree ; 
Armenian  bote  /  a  species  of  earth. 

**  A  specific  time,  as  noontide ;  eventide  t  (German  «elO :  applied  to  the  periods  of  the 
ocean's  ebb  and  flow.  *'  Alike  to  him  was  time  or  Mdc'—Scott  i  i.  e.  duration  or  apeciflc 
period. 

"  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tides  of  time." 

Shakesp.  Jul.  Cas.  Act  (it.  Sc.  2. 
i.  e.  epochs  of  duration.     The  common  leading  U  "  tide  of  timee.'*    Tidy,  betide,  are  dc 
livativcs. 


icsBcnr;  i? 

And  by  in^%  each  one  Is  nnshette  ;^ 
Ke  porter  is  there  none  to  let,* 
Ke  manere  tidings  in  to  pace  ;* 
Ke  never  rest  is  in  that  place, 
That  it  n'  is  filled  fbll  of  tidings, 
Either  lend,  or  of  whisperings. 
And,  ever,  all  the  Honse^s  angles 
Is  full  of  rownings^  and  of  jangles ; 
Of  wars,  of  peace,  of  marriages. 
Of  rests,  of  labour,  of  viliges,' 
Of  abode,^  of  death,  of  life. 
Of  love,  of  hate,  accord,  of  strife ; 
Of  loss,  of  lore,  and  of  winnings. 
Of  health,  of  sickness,  or  le^gs  f 
Of  fiur^  weather,  and  temp^tis. 
Of  qnalm,  of  folk^  and  of  beastis ; 
Of  divers  transmntations 
Of  States  and  of  regions; 
Of  trust,  of  dread,  of  jealousy, 
Of  wit,  of  winning,  of  folljr ; 
Of  plenty,  and  of  great  famine : 
Of  cheap,*  of  dearth,  and  of  ruine ; 
Of  ffood,  or  of  misgovemment, 
Of  lire,  and  divers  accident.* 

MEBCT. 

But,  sith  'tis  so  there  is  a  trespass  done, 
Unto  Mer^  let  yield  the  trespassour. 
It  is  her  office  to  redress  it  soon : 
For  Trespass  is  to  Mercy  a  mirrour. 
And  like  as  the  sweet  hath  the  price  by  sour, 
So  by  Trespass,  Mercy  hath  all  her  might : 
Without  Trespass,  Mei-cy  hath  lack  of  light. 

What  should  Physic  do  but  if  Sickness  were  ? 
What  needeth  salve  but  if^^  there  were  a  sore? 
What  needeth  drink  where  thii-st  hath  no  powk? 

>  Uitthut. 

*  Hinder.  (Ang.  Sax.  Ultan)  i  let,  to  permit*  ( Ang.  Sue.  laetan)  i  UU  applied  to  JcmIdc 
o#  property,  it  used  in  the  same  iieuse  at  the  Latin,  tocare,  *  Qo, 

*  Rown,  r&une,  or  roimd,  to  whitper  t  alleged  etymology,  *'  to  mutter  like  a  Runie  en- 
chanter."—Jomicson.  *  Joumcyt.    (Fr.  vouage,    Lat.  via,) 

*  Boding;  vrognotticatlon ;  «Nay,  tuch  abodet  Jben  not  worth  on  haw.**— Chauc. 
T^roiktM  and  Cre$sida.    (Ang.  Sax.  bodian^i 

'  lies.  Lo9e  was  anciently  written  lae :  **  For  luing  of  richcsie  and  liberty."— Chauc 
MoiU^i  Tale.-  lose  it  substantially  the  same  word  with  loote,  LeHng  it  also  lying;  re- 
tained in  the  law  phrase  **  Uaeinff-making.'^ 

*  Cheapness ;  plenty.  (Ang.  Sax.  empan,  to  tralBc  t  German,  kai^ffen  /)—<;^, bought, 
ISeotch. )  **  Formerly  good-dteap,  and  bad'Cheap  ,  i.  e.  well  or  ill  bought,  were  the  modes 
ofexpicstlon.  The  modem  fashion  uses  the  word  only  for  i^W(i-£A«ai^*'—Tooke.  Cheap, 
A  market,  as  Eaetchcap,  Cheaptide  r—to  chaffer ^  to  boigain;— tfAapman,  a  purchaser. 
Compne  the  French  phrase,  ft  bon  marchL 

'  Thit  nasngc  it  an  example  of  Chaucer's  ncn'ous  simplicity  of  style;  of  the  facility 
wHh  whitfi  his  imagiiuition  crowds  objects  into  hit  pictures ;  and  of  his  usual  unikilfulnen 
to  ortNipIng  and  anaugcinent.    The  orighial  of  the  *'  House  of  Fame*'  it  Ovidi  MeUmph. 
%\i.  ao.    See  also  Popc^s  * '  Temple  of  Fame,'*  fiiuiidod  on  Chaucer  s  poem. 
**  Unlest  or  wiihimt. 

B 


18  oownu 

What  should  Mercy  do,  bat^  Tresfmss  go  afcre  ? 
Bat^  Trespass,  Mercj  woll  be  little  store  ;* 
Without  Trespass  near  ejLecation,* 
May  Mercy  have  ne  chief  perfectioiL 


JOHN  GOWER. 
CDi6dU02.) 

GowsR  WBB  a  flentleiiian  of  property,  a  oootem^rary  of  Chaoeer,  boi 
•ereral  yean  bis  janior.  The  *grat«  and  sententious  tom^  of  his  poetry 
earned  for  him,  from  Chaucer  and  otheis,  the  appellation  of  the  Moral  Oower. 
His  **  capital  work**  is  in  three  parts ;  Speculum  Meditantis,  (in  French 
rhyme  d  Vox  Clamantis,  (in  Latin  Elegiacs)  ;  and  Confeaaio  Ainantia,  Qn 
English,  Octo-^llabics.)  He  was  a  man  of  fwiied  learning  ;  but  far  inftrior 
to  Chaucer  in  the  natural  qualities  of  a  true  poet.  ^  By  a  cultiTataon  of  his 
natire  hinguage,**  says  Waiton,  **  he  laboozed  to  reform  its  izr^ularitiea, 
and  to  establidi  an  English  style.  In  these  respects  he  resembled  his  friend 
and  oontemponuy  Chaucer ;  but  he  participated  no  considerable  portion  of 
Chaucer^  spirit,  imagination,  and  elegance.  His  language  is  tolerably  per- 
spicuous, and  1:^8  yendfication  often  harmonious.**  The  following  eztnict 
from  the  Oonfemo  Atnantis^  Warton  tenns  "  no  bad  specimen  of  Gower^ 
most  poetical  manner.**  It  appears^  he  says^  to  be  an  imitation  of  Chaucer> 
Flower  and  Lea^  vid.  supra,  p.  14. 

K0SIPHELX*8  VISION  OF  ULDIKS. 

When  come  was  the  month  of  May, 
She  wonld  walk  npon  a  day, 
And  that  was  ere  the  sun  arist, 
Of  women  but  a  few  it  wist.* 
And  forth  she  went  privily 
Unto  a  park  was  fast  by, 
All  soft^  walkend'  on  the  grass, 
mi  she  came  there*  the  land  was 
Through  which  ran  a  great  riv^. 
It  thought  her'  fair,  and*  said,  '*  Here 
"  Will  I  abide,  under  the  shaw ;''» 
And  bade  her  women  to  withdraw. 
And  there  she  stood  alone  still. 
To  think  what  was  in  her  wilL 
She  saw  the  sweet  flowers  spring ; 
She  heaixl  (the)  glad  fowls  sing ; 

1  Unlat  or  wiUiout.  *  In  hiOs  esthnstion.  >  About  to  bo  puniaho4. 

«  Only  a  few  oT  her  women  know.  •  Walking. 

*  Supple,  te/tcrc :  the  omission  of  the  Tdatlve  has  been  notiood  above. 
'  It  appoaTed  to  her.    Sec  note  15,  n.  0. 

*  Supple  ihe.  but  the  noiniiuitive  is  understood  in  the  preceding  her. 

*  Shade,  (Ang.  Sax.  Sctta  ,•  Orcek  rM«,  skia.) 

*<  Whither  ridcst  thou  under  this  groon  duiw."~HChaucer.» 
This  form  of  the  word  b  familiar  in  Scotch. 


SOSIPHELE'a  YJBlXnt  OF  LADIB&  19 

She  saw  beastes  in  their  kind, 

The  back,  the  doe,  the  hart,  the  hind, 

The  males  go  with  the  female : 

And  so  began  there  a  qnar^^ 

Between  love  and  her  own6  heart, 

From  which  she  coiith^  not  astart.* 

And  as  she  cast  her  eye  abont, 

She  saw,  dad  in  one  sxut,  a  roat* 

Of  ladies,  where  they  comen  ride* 

Along  under  the  wood  side ; 

On  fair  ambnlend^  horse  they  set. 

That  were  all  whit6,  fair,  and  great  ; 

And  everiche  one  rid  on  side. 

The  saddles  were  of  such  a  pride, 

So  rich  saw  she  never  none 

With  pearls  and  gold  so  well  begone  ;* 

In  kirtels^  and  in  cop^"  rich 

They  were  all  clothed  all  allch,* 

DeiMUted^®  even  of  white  and  blae ; 

With  aU  Instes^^  that  she  knew 

Thejr  were  embroidered  over  all ;" 

Theur  bodies  weren  long  and  smalL 

The  beanty  of  their  fair  face 

There  may  no  earthly  thing  deface  :*• 

Gorown^s  on  their  heads  they  bare 

As  each  of  them  a  queen  were ; 

That  all  the  gold  of  Croesus'  hall 

The  least  coronal  of  all 

Might  not  have  bought,  after  the  worth  : 

Thus  comen  they  ridend  forth. 

I  Dlspotft. 

s  Stait  from;  she  ooald  not  free  herself  ftom  the  thought  Bosiphele  is  a  maidai* 
teonHdkt  ooly  by  the  power  of  circumstaaoes  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of  Jove. 

s%no(en,p.  10. 

«  The  infinitive  in  our  older  writen  is  made  to  do  doty  not  only  Ibr  gcnindi  and  par- 
ticiplcBt  hut  Ibr  parts  of  speech  in  no  way  connected  with  the  verb. 

•  Ambling!  (Lat.  AmMare.) 

•  Fuzniihed.    Gower  fkequently  nica  the  word  In  this  sence: 

—he  was  well  begone 
With  fair  daughters  many  one.— Confesalo  Amands,  Book  V. 

•  Gowns  t  probably  eonnected  with  the  verb  gird. 

•  Upper  doaks.  Cope  is  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal  dress }— abo  a  head-dress ;— the  upper 
tier  of  masonry ;  henoe  eope-sUme.    Cop  or  cope  is  used  as  the  top  of  anything. 

Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  tiad 
A  wart.'-Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales. 
(Latin,  ettpul)—eope  t  to  rival*  to  eontead  with,  baa  vazioos  origins  assigned  it->See  the 
Dictionaries. 
•Alike.  >•  Varicffatedwith. 

D  Lists,  eokran.  The  term  Du  Caogc  deiivea  ftom  Itoto,  (Lat.)  threads,  strlna;  the 
barriers  of  camps  or  cities  being  In  mediseval  Latin  termed  Ixeia  ftom  this  word.  The 
Ang.  Sbjc.  Uft  is  a  border  or  liem  of  doth  ;  benoe  any  boundhig  line  \  the  boundary  with- 
in which  combatants  foc^t ;— «ppUed  to  the  party  eokroia  adopted  by  oombaUmts  t  or  to 
eoloun  generally. 
■We  write  now  oUtfMT.         »  Deface  here  leemt  to  men  to  spoO  by  outvying. 


do  BARBOUR. 


BARBOUR. 
(1316  P— 1396.) 

John  Bulbous,  the  fint  of  the  Scotdah  poets  who  hat  detoended  to  ni^  wm 
Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  He  belong  to  the  clasB  of  the  BhTining  Chio- 
niclen.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  thint  for  knowledge,  and  ei^erly  anuled 
himself  of  the  English  uniTer8itie&  He  ii  a  writer  of  vigour  and  eren  sweei- 
nem.  His  poem  **  the  Braoe^  is  ranked  as  authentic  history.  He  execut- 
ed the  work  at  the  request  of  David  II.,  Bmee^  son. 


FREEDOM. 

Ah,  Freedom  is  a  noble  thing  I 
Freedom  makes  men  to  have  likhig ; 
Flreedom  all  solace  to  man  gives : 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 
A  noble  heart  may  have  none  ease, 
Na  els^  nought  that  mav  him  please, 
If  freedom  faileth ;  for  free  liking 
Is  yeamM  oore^  aU  other  thing. 
Ka  he  that  aye  has  llvM  fi«e 
May  not  know  well  the  propertj,* 
The  anger,  na  the  wret<»ed  doom 
That  is  conpl^  to  fool  thyrldom.' 
Bat  if  he  had  assavM  it, 
Then  all  perqner*  he  should  it  wyt  ;* 
And  should  think  freedom  more  to  prize 
Than  all  the  gold  in  worid  that  is. 

CHARACTER  OF  SIR  JAMES  OF  DOUGLAS.* 

All  men  loved  him  for  his  bonnt;^. 
For  be  was  of  full  fair  effeir,' 
Wise,  courteous,  and  debonair.* 
Large,*  and  luffand^^  als^^  was  he. 
And  oure  all  things  lov6d  lawt^." 


1  Doirad  above.  *  Bvil  candltkm. 

■  Thill,  thrill ;  a  ttare ;  a  thxalL  The  eaatem  eeremooy  of  enslaving  was  borliif  Um 
ean.  Bzod.  xzi.  6.,  Pi.  xl.  6.  "A  ciutom  retained  by  our  forafiiitberi  and  executed  by 
them  at  the  church  doors."— BUia.  Thirl,  therefore,  te  one  bored :  Ang.  Sax.  Merlaois 
to  pleroe.)  Thirl  In  Bootland  waa  the  feudal  JurladictloD  attached  to  a  miU  t  thtrlage,  Ita 
Hgal  exactions  (  put  Ibr  thraldom  In  fcneraL  The  idea  5ere  ctr  Aol<  appean  in  the  worda 
nortrU,  driU,  Ac. 

*  Perfectly.  *  Blame,  condemn  'd— It  may  mean  also  know. 

*  Called  the  Good  Lord  Jaroea:  See  Sootft  Lord  of  the  lUett  and  Tales  of  a  OnuidAther. 
'  Demeanour.  *  French,  de  bon  air,  of  a  food  dispodtion. 

*  Liberal:  karge$se,  the  giatalty  diitributBd  to  the  henlds  and  pouraulTanti  at  tourea- 
menta.  »  Loving.  u  ^lia  ^  Loyalty.    (French,  lajfauti.) 


THE  DATTLK  OF  BTLAND^S  PATH.  2^1 

He  was  in  all  his  deedis  leal  :^ 
For  him  dedeynyeit  not'  to  deal 
With  treacherj,  na  with  fals^t : 
His  heart  on  high  honoiur  was  set ; 
And  him  oontentit'  on  sic  man^, 
That  all  him  loved  that  were  him  near. 
But  he  was  not  so  fair,  that  we 
Shonld  speak  greatly  of  his  beant^. 
In  Tisage  he  was  some  deal  grey, 
And  had  black  hair,  as  I  heard  say ; 
But  of  limbs  he  was  well  made, 
"^th  banys^  great,  and  shonlders  braid. 

When  he  was  blythe  he  was  lovel^, 
And  meek,  and  sweet  in  company  ; 
Bnt  who  in  battle  might  him  see, 
Another  countenance  had  he.'^ 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BTLAND'S*  PATH. 

Thus  were  they  fechtand^  in  the  pass. 
And  when  the  king  Robert,  that  was 
Wias  In  his  deid,^  and  anerly,^ 
Saw  his  men  sae^*^  right  donghtily 
The  path  npon  thdr  fayis  ta'  ;^^ 
And  saw  his  fayis  defend  them  sae ; 
Then  gart"  he  all  the  Irishiyi» 
That  were  intiU  his  company. 
Of  Argyle  and  the  Isles  alsna,^^ 
Speed  them  in  great  hy^'  to  the  brae. 
And  bade  them  leave  the  path  haly 
And  cUmb  np  in  the  crags  hy ; 
And  speed  them  fast  the  height  to  ta':^^ 
Then  might  men  see  them  stonily  gae,^^ 
And  dimb  all  gate^^  np  the  height, 
And  leave  not  for^^  their  fayis  might. 
Mangre  their  layis,  they  bare  them  sae 
GHiat  they  are  gotten  abnne  the  brae. 
Then  might  men  see  them  fight  felly  ;2® 
And  msche'^  their  fayis  stnraily. 


s  DMained  i-~tlie  doable  ntg^re  in  tbe  early  language  baa  been  noticed  above, 
s  He  ooBtaSned  himaetf-demeaned  himaelf.  *  Bona  (Scotch) ;  bones. 

•  OneoT  Ae  chaneCerisUca of  a  perfect  knight  was  tobe  *«alambkin  in  peace  and  a 

•  Byland' Abbey  la  near  ICalton  in  Yorkabin}  tMa  battle  wai  ftnight  in  13S8.    See 
Trtler*!  Scotland.  '  Fichtfaiff. 

•  Gogniaant  of  bis  death ;  vis.  of  the  death  of  the  Bnglbh  leader. 

•  Or  oJtoiorly-Hdone^  ficom  one,  one.         m  so.  u  Foea,--take.  »  Caused. 
"^  The  Higlilanders  of  Argyle  and  the  lake  were  of  Irish  origin  i  Barse.  the  name  of  their 


IwBgastte.mdlcatas  thU.  u  Alao.  »  Ha»te,  (English  verb,  hU.) 

**  lube.  J'  Go.  "In  every  way. 

^Ceaae  not  on  account  of.  *  Actively}  alsoerueUy.  ^  Drivt» 


LTDOAXB. 


And  they  that  till  the  piss  were  gaiie, 
Mangre^  their  fayia,  the  height  has  taoe  ; 
Then  laid  they  on  with  all  their  might ; 
There  might  men  see  them  feUj  fight. 


JOHN  LTDGATJB. 

Ltooati  helongB  in  the  period  of  hii  lepotatioa  to  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VI.  The  yean  of  hiB  birth  and  death  aie  unknown.  He  was  an  ecclesia»> 
tic  of  Biuy.  His  genius,  thou^  not  of  the  highest  order,  was  plastic  and 
▼ersatile.  He  is  nmked  by  Warton  among  those  who  contributed  to  am- 
pliQr  and  improve  the  phrueolog7  of  the  English  language.  Ritson,  Percy, 
and  Ellis  abuse  Lydgate ;  **  Lydgate  has  b<^  oftener  abused  than  read,** 
2Vnier*«  BisL  of  England.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  Gray,  **  no  light  au- 
thority '/*  and  Coleridge  vindicates  the  merits  of  Lydgate.  He  was  popular 
in  his  own  age,  and  long  afterwards.  "  To  enumerate  his  pieces,**  sajrs  War- 
ton,  **  would  be  to  write  the  catalogue  of  a  little  library.**  His  chief  poems, 
•*  The  Fall  of  Princes  ;** «  The  Siege  of  Troy  ;**  •*  The  Siege  of  Thebes,**  written 
at  the  request  of  the  knightly  and  the  noble,  may  be  found  too  prolix  and 
tedious  for  modem  taste.  His  minor  pieces  are  humorous  and  graphic,  as 
representations  of  the  society  of  the  period.  The  following  two  short  ex- 
tiacts  are  from  Warton. 


THE  OOLD2I?  AQB. 

Fortitude  then  stood  steadfiut  in  his  might ; 
Defended  widows ;  cherished  chastity ; 
Knighthood  in  prowess  gave  so  clear  a  light, 
Girt  with  his  sword  of  tnith  and  equity. 

god's  frotidsngb. 
God  hath  a  thousand  hand^s  to  chastise  ; 
A  thousand  dait^  of  punicion ;' 
A  thousand  bow^s  made  in  divers  wise ; 
A  thousand  arlblasts*  bent  in  his  dong^n.^ 

FROIC  "the  LONDON  IJCKPKNNT."* 

Within  the  hall,*  neither  rich  nor  yet  poor 
Would  do  for  me  aught,  aliho'  I  should  die, 

>  NotwiOtttending,  (French,  maigrl) 

■  Punbhment  (French.)  *  Or  arhlatU  arhaUttt  arcubaiUt  /  ftnm  Lst.  ar««w,  a 

bow ;  and  balUta,  the  Roman  fautrument  for  the  diicharge  of  arrows.  ArbUst  to  s  ctOM- 
bow. 

*  Dttn«  or  dune,  e  hUl;  donjon,  a  castle  built  on  a  hlllj  applied  to  the  principal  m 
most  defensiTe  part  of  a  fortress,  called  by  emfnenoe  **  the  keep,*'  or  **  doajtm^teep." 
Being  the  usual  place  of  confinement  for  prlaonert,  the  word  dungeon  has  retained  only- 
this  meaning.    See  Scott's  **  Kenilu^orth,'*  and  **  Marmion," 

*  **  Some  call  London  a  lick-penny  (as  Paris  is  called  by  some  a  pick-purac),  bccauae  of 
—  occasions  of  expense  and  allurements."  Mr  HalUwell  suggesta  *'  lackpcnny"  aa 
more  appropriate  to  the  character  assumed  by  the  poeC 

*  Westmbister.  *'  Lydgate  supposes  himself  to  have  come  to  town  fn  search  of  l^gri  i^ 
dress  fn  wome  wroogi  ana  to  have  visited  iuooesaively"  the  «UAKnt  oourta. 
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Which  Bimng  I  gat  me  out  of  the  door, 
Where  Flemings^  began  on  me  for  to  ay, 
**  Master  what  will  yon  kopen  or  bny? 

Fine  felt  hats,  or  spectacles  to  read  ? 

Lay  down  yonr  silver  and  here  may  yon  speed.** 

Then  to  Westminster  gate  I  presently  went, 

When  the  snn  it  was  at  high  prime :' 
And  cooks  to  me  they  took  good  intent, 

And  proffered  me  bread,  with  ale  and  wine, 

Ribs  of  beef,  both  fat  and  foil  fine, 
A  fair  cloth  they  *gan  for  to  spread. 
Bnt,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  nnto  London  I  did  me  hie. 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  price. 

"  Hot  peascods  I** — one  began  to  cry, 
"  Strawbeny  ripe,  and  cherries  in  the  rise." 
One  bade  me  draw  near  and  bny  some  spice. 

Pepper  and  saffron  they  *gan  me  bid, 

Bnt,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  to  the  Cheap'  I  *gan  me  drawn, 
Where  mnch  people  I  saw  for  to  stand. 

One  offered  me  velyet,  silk,  and  lawn ; 
Another  he  taketh  me  by  the  hand, — 
*^  Here  is  Paris  thread,  the  finest  in  the  land.** 

I  never  was  nsed  to  snch  things  indeed, 

And,  wanting  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone,^ 
Through  out  all  Canwyke  Street. 

Drapers  mnch  cloth  me  offered  anon. 
Then  comes  me  one  cried — "  Hot  8heep*s  feet.'* 
One  cried  "MackreUl" — " Bysses' green !**  another 
*gan  greit. 

One  bade  me  bny  a  hood  to  cover  my  head. 

But,  for  want  of  money,  I  might  not  be  sped. 

Then  I  hied  me  unto  East  Cheap. 

One  aies  ribs  of  beef,  and  many  a  pie. 
Pewter  pots  they  clattered  on  a  heap. 

There  was  harp,  pipe,  and  minstrally. 

1  The  UdcpenoT  Is  valuable  for  its  pictures  of  the  manoen  and  customs  of  the  tlmest 
Hie  Flemings  had  been  the  fautractors  of  the  Engiidi  in  manufactures.  Koapen  in  Fle- 
mish is  to  furcha$e. 

s  *'  The  first  canonical  honr«  or  six  o'clock.  Prime  was  also  used  to  signify  the  first 
qutttar  of  the  artificial  day,  from  six  to  ntne/'-^Chalmers,  vld.  Gloss,  to  Lyndsay's  Works. 

•  Market ;  Cheapside.  *  Supposed  to  have  been  the  Boman  central  milllarlum.  It 

stood  on  the  sooth  Mo  of  Cannon  (anciently  Canwyke  or  Gandleirtck)  Street.  A  small 
fragment  of  it  still  remains,  indosed  In  the  straec  waiU.  •  Bushes. 
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"  Tea,  by  cock  1  nay,  by  cock  1" — some  'gan  ay. 
Some  sang  of  Jenkin  and  Jnlian^  for  their  meed. 
Bat,  for  lack  of  money,  I  might  not  speed. 

Then  into  Comhill  anon  I  yode. 
Where  was  much  stolen  gear ;  among 

I  saw  where  hang  mine  own  hood, 
That  I  had  lost  among  the  throng. 
To  bay  my  own  hood  I  thonght  it  wrong ; 

I  knew  it,  well  as  I  did  my  creed, 

Bat,  for  lack  of  money,  I  coold  not  speed. 

The  tavemer  took  me  by  the  sleeve, 

"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  will  yoa  our  wine  assay  ?'* 

I  answered.  **That  cannot  mach  me  grieve, — 
A  penny^  can  do  no  more  than  it  may." 
I  drank  a  pint,  and  for  it  did  p^ : 

Yet  sore  a  hungered  from  thence  I  yede. 

And,  wanting  money,  I  coold  not  speed. 


JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(1396—1437.) 

Thb  truth  of  this  great  prince'ii  life  ia  stranger  than  fiction.  His  elder 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  criminal  ambition 
of  his  uncle  Albany  ;  and  his  fiither,  Robert  III.,  in  affectionate  anxiety  to 
avert  a  similar  fate  firom  his  surviving  son,  determined  to  send  James,  at  that 
time  about  eleven  years  old,  to  the  court  of  Francei  The  vessel  in  which  he 
had  embarked  was  captured  by  an  English  cruiser,  although  a  trace  tiiea 
subsiBted  between  the  countries.  From  political  motives,  he  was  ungene> 
rously  detained  prisoner  in  England  by  Henry  IV. ;  but  that  monarch  miti- 
gated the  baseness  of  his  conduct  by  bestowing  upon  James  an  education 
worthy  of  his  rank.  His  captivity,  in  Windsor  Castle  matured  him  aa  a 
knight,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  gentleman.  Its  severity  was  softened 
by  the  poetic  susceptibilities  of  his  ardent  mind  ;  hope  and  the  name  of  the 
Lady  Jane  Beaufort  sustained  the  energies  of  the  captive  knight  After 
nearly  twenty  years  of  imprisoned  exile,  the  policy  or  generosity  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  permitted  his  ransom.  He  returned  with  his  bride  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  he  experienced  the  fate  common  to  reformers  in  advance  of  their 
age.  A  barbarous  nobility  bore  ill  the  restraints  which  civilization  and  law 
would  have  laid  on  their  savage  license,  and  James  fell  a  victim  to  conspi- 
racy at  Perth  in  1437.  He  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  great  man,  a  patriot 
king,  and  a  true  poet.  He  has  sometimes  been  ranked  in  merit  along  with 
Chaucer.  His  chief  poem  is  the  **  King's  Quhair,*'  (that  is,  Qiuire,  hook).  Sleep- 

1  Ballads.  >  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  penny  represented  a  much  higher  value 

Qum  It  now  does.    A  labourer**  wages  were  thieepenoe  a-day,  equal,  perhaps,  to  three  or 
four  shillhifi  of  modem  money. 
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knlj  bewailing  bk  nnhappj  lot,  be  riaes  tntm  bis  eoucb  to  attempt  to  foiw 
get  bis  sorrowB  in  tb^  consolations  of  studj.  As  be  looks  out  on  tbe  fboBh 
morning,  be  suddenly  bebolds  in  tbe  garden  beneath  bis  prison  tower  aladj 
of  transcendant  beauty,  tbe  sigbt  of  whom  affects  bis  heart  with  incurable 
loTe.  He  is  carried  in  vision  by  Hope  to  tbe  court  of  Venus,  who,  after  test- 
ing tbe  purity  of  bis  attachment,  sends  him  to  Minerva.  She,  after  some 
virtuous  advice,  bids  him  go  in  quest  of  Fortune.  That  goddess  teaches  him 
so  to  climb  her  wheel  as  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  his  desired  felicity.  The 
piece  concludes  with  an  enthusiastic  ezpreesion  of  gratitude  for  tbe  blessing 
he  enjoys  in  bis  lady^  love  and  worth.  Tbe  whole  poem  is  adorned  with 
beaatifiil  reflections  and  brilliant  description.  Tbe  language  and  versification 
are  musical  and  elegant  beyond  what  could  be  expected  from  tbe  age.  The 
other  poems  ascribed  to  James  are  "  Chrisfls  Kirk  on  the  Green**  and 
"  Peeblis  to  the  Play  ;**  both  descriptive  of  the  amusements  and  humours  of 
tbe  Soottisfa  peasantry. 


gPBINa* 


QUHAiB :  GAirro  n. 

In  Ter,  that  fnll  of  yirtne  is  and  good, 
Wben  nature  first  beginneth  ber  emprise,^ 
That  wbilom^  was,  by  cruel  frost  and  flood. 
And  showers  sharp,  oppressed  in  many  wbe ; 
And  Cynthins^  b^inneth  to  arise 
High  in  the  east,  a  morrow^  soft  and  sweet, 
Upwards  his  course  to  drive  in  Ariete  ;^ 

II. 
Passit  bnt  midday  four  '^Is,*  even 
Of  length  and  breadth  his  angel  wingis  bright 
He  spread  npon  the  grouid  down  from  the  beaten ; 
That  for  gladness  and  comfort  of  tbe  sigbt, 
And  with  the  tickling  of  his  heat  and  light. 
The  tender  flowris  openit  them  and  sprad, 
And  in  thdr  nature  tbankit  him  for  glad. 

JAKBS  BEWAILS  THE  HABDSHIP  OF  BIS  LOT. 
CANTO  n. 

vn. 
Whereas  In  ward  full  oft  I  would  bewaQ, 
My  deadly^  life  full  of  pain  and  pennknoe, 
Saying  right  thus : — "  What  have  I  guilt,  to  fail^ 
My  fiiedom  in  this  world  and  my  pleasaunce  ? 
Since  every  wight  thereof  baa  sumsiEuioe, 

itenriwi— «etiTe  opendon.         >  Lately,  atoo,  of  Umett  it  b  the  Ang.  Sax.  d» 

MAUf  /  wmqukit4  (wU.)  ilecMwd. 

>  Apollo  and  Diana  are  named  Cynthiua  and  Cynthia  ftom  Mount  Cynthua  in  the  lala 


tifeoftoaillf  /  nmgukiU  (a^}.) 

s  Anollo  and  Diana  are  nami , , .         

of  DciM*  their  liiftli-plaee.  «  Atnioming.  *  The  Ram  of  the  Zodiac. 


w  DckM*  their  tnth-piaee.  •  At  morning.  *  The  Ram  orthe  Zod 

•  D^giaaa.         *  That  niight  be  oompand  to  death.         •  That  I  ihould  loie. 


S6  JAMB8  L  or  oecnxAHB. 

That  I  behold,— and  I,  a  creatdre 

Put  from  all  this : — hard  is  mine  arenthre. 

Vui. 

'^  The  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea, 
They  live  in  freedom,  everich^  in  his  kind. 
And  I,  a  man— and  lacketh*  libertj  1 
What  shall  I  sayn  ?    What  reason  may  I  find 
That  fortune  should  do  so  ?"    Thus  in  mj  mind ; 
My  folk  I  would  argewe' — but  all  for  nought — 
Was  none  that  might  that  on  my  pain^  ronght.^ 

JAMSS  FIBST  BEHOLDS  THX  I.ADT  JAKE. 
GANTO  n. 

xn. 
Now  there  was  made  fast,  by  the  towerV  w^U, 
A  garden  fair ;  and,  in  the  comers,  set 
An  herbere*  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Rail^  about,  and  so  with  trels  set' 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet. 
That  lyf^  was  none,  walking  there  forbye,* 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

xm. 
So  thick  the  boughis  and  the  leavis  green 
Beshaded  all  the  aUeys  that  there  were. 
And,  midst  of  every  herbere,  mi^^t  be  seen 
The  sharp,  green,  sweet  juniper. 
Growing  so  fair,  with  branches  here  and  there, 
That,  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf  without, 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 


And,  therewith,  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again 
Where  as"  I  saw  walking  under  the  tower 
FuU  secretly,  new  comen  her  to  pl^e,^^ 
The  fairest  or  the  fi^hest  young^  flower 
That  e'er  I  saw,  methought,  berore  that  hour  ; 

^Eaehone.  *  Theirngularity  InthetgreeinentafiioiniiutiteaiKlTerb  in  old 

English  has  been  noticed  above.  *  Reason  with. 

«  Perhaps  we  should  read,  **  Wat  none  that  wieht  that,**  &e.  i.  e.  "  No  one  was  such 
a  peison  as  took  pity  on  my  suffbrings.**  Rtn^fid,  pait  tense  of  f%Ut  to  care  for;  to  bars 
mmpassion.  >  In  Windsor  Castle.  •  A  herbary  \  an  aibour. 

T  Surrounded ;  beset  *  Living  penon.  •  Beside. 

"  A9  Is  often  found  subjoined  to  the  adverbs  where,  when,  there,  dic.>-lt  seems  used  um 
a  relative  pronoun  \~'¥ihere  as,  at  the  place  at  which  {  when  at,  at  the  time  at  which.  The 
accounts  in  the  dictionaries  of  the  origin  and  oomposttion  of  the  rebuive  pronouns  and 
adverbs  appear  unsatisfiurtory. 

"  To  play  I  to  amuse  herself.  James,  however,  uses  this  woid  In  the  sense  of  ee». 
pMn.  Vld.Gviton.  St-filaodM. 


JAMES  BBHOU>6  THS  LADT  JAMS. 

For  which  eoddhn  abate,^  aaon'  astart 
The  Uood  of  all  mj  body  to  mj  heart 


And  though  I  stood  abaisit  tho  a  Ijte,' 
No  wonder  was ;  for  why?  my  wittU^  all 
Were  so  o'ercome  with  pleasannce  and  delight, 
Only  through  letting  of  mine  eykn  fUl, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall* 
For  ever  of  free  wiQ ;  fbr  of  rnenk^ 
There  was  no  token  in  her  sweets  &ce. 


And  in  my  head  I  drew  right  hastily ; 
And  eft^soons*  I  leant  it  oat  again ; 
And  saw  her  walk  that'  yery  womanly, 
WiUi  no  wight'mo'  bat  only  women  twain. 
Hien  *gan  I  study  in  myself  and  sayn ; 
"  Ah,  sweet,  are  ye  a  woridly  creatdre  ? 
Or  heavenly  thing  in  likeness  of  natdre? 


"  Or  are  ye  god  Cupidia  own  princess, 
And  comen  are  to  loose  me  out  of  band  ? 
Or  are  ye  yexy  Nature,  the  goddto 
That  have  dg[>amted 'with  your  heavenly  hand 
This  garden  mil  of  flowers  as  they  stand  ? 
What  shall  I  think?— alas  1 — ^what  reverence 
Shall  I  mester*  unto  your  excellence?*** 

ZLvni. 
And,  when  she  walk^  had,  a  little  thraw^® 
Under  the  sweety  green^  bon^iis  bent. 
Her  fair  fresh  face,  as  white  as  ony  snaw, 
She  tum^  has,  and  forth  her  wayis  went. 
But  tho"  began  mine  axis^  and  tormkit, 
To  sene^'  her  part,  and  follow  I  na  might ; 
Methought  the  day  was  tumid  into  night. 


I  totetakaiiDiheicnnortiM  Fn&diTWbateMrt,  tobeat  down; 

expected  stroke  fhM  panlyaBe  the  ftmiMwi 
s  The  alleged  etymowgy  to  on  oii,  <.  «.  onei  oo  one  timei  et  oneei  bamediately. 
s  Abeehed  then  s  little  (le.  Ume)  i  oftoM  and  aban  ftom  French  a^a<Mfr,  to  lowv  :^ 
mo,  ISax.)  tboM  or  then.  «  Wito. 

•  SOeva;— It  is  applied  to  ISsodal  lerft.    See  Irwaho^,  Chap.  I. 

•  J»t,a/t, after.    Coiecid«^ in  imitatiDg  the  old  dUeetTtUM "^^UoonT' in  the  An- 
ekntlfariiier.  ^  Uaed Wuwinothatm, (Scotdh).  •  Mlalster. 

•  Wb  fierticular  deaedptloB  of  the  Lady  Jane  fa  Stanoa  xzvii-^xzzi.  ia  rmy  beautlAiL 
1*  Athnnr,ii«.  acaatorstooeeoftbaeyet  haDCtaahoctttaaa.  The  word  k  often  uacd 

by  CheoMK  and  Gower. 

"  nrted  and  ypickad  many  a  tlirow.''-~Cliauc 
BAngiiUh.  »8eek 
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THE  WHSKL  OF  FOBTUHX.* 
CANTO  V.      STANZA  XI. 

AiTD  nnderaeath  the  wheel6  saw  I  there 
An  ugly  pitte,  deep  as  onj  hell. 
That  to  behold  thereon  I  qnoke^  for  fear ; 
Bat  a  thing  heard  I,  that  who  therein  fell 
Come  no  more  np  again  tidings  to  tell ; 
Of  which  astonied  at  that  fearfnl  ught, 
I  ne  wist  what  to  done,  I  was  so  fi^ht. 

xn. 
Bat  for  to  see  the  sadden  weltering* 
Of  that  ilk^  wheel,  that  sloppare'  was  to  hold. 
It  seemft  nnto  my  wit  a  strong  thing ; 
Sae  mony  I  saw  that  then  dnmben  wold/ 
And  failit  footing,  and  to  groond  were  roU'd ; 
And  other,  eke,  that  sat  above  on  high. 
Were  overthraw'  in  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

xin. 
And,  on  the  wheel,  was  little  void  space, . 
Wele  near  onre  straaght  fro  law  to  nigh, 
And  they  were  war^  that  long  sat  in  place, 
So  tolter  whilom  did  she  it  to  wry ;« 
There  was  bat  duub^  and  right  downward  hie ; 
And  some  were  eke  that  falling  had  (so)  sore, 
There  for  to  climb  their  courage  was  no  more. 

XIV. 

I  saw6  also,  that,  where  some  were  slungen. 
By  whirling  of  the  wheel,  nnto  the  ground ; 

>  TUi  extxact  is  introduoed  as  a  suednct  example  of  tbe  allegorical  style  of  Oic  period. 
■  <tuaked.  s  RoHingt  Ang.  Sax.  waeltanp  to  revolVe ;  henoe  mallow, 

*  Same.  *  Slippery. 

*  Would  have  dimbedh-die  auxiliary  have  is  often  thus  omitted  in  the  oMer  writciaL 
So  Bums 

'  The  wind  blew  as 'twad  blawn  Its  last."— Tam  o'  Sbantar. 

•'SodoMft 


Clomb  Is  used  as  the  past  tense  and  participle  of  climb  j^ 

"  That  looking  down  whence  lately  I  was  cZmmm."— If  Irror  Ibr  Magbtxalea.      

this  fizstjmmd  thief  into  Ood's  fold.*— Milton.    And  Coleridge,  Imitating  the  old  diakct, 
has—"  Till  clcmb  above  the  eastern  bar  the  homed  moon."— Ancient  Mariner. 

'  Overthrown. 

*  The  explanations  glTen  of  this  obscure  passage  are  unsatlsflMrtory  i  tt  may  posdbly  be 
paraphrased  thus.— There  was  a  little  void  nace  in  the  nearly  perpendicular  part  of^the 
wheel  between  the  highest  and  lowest  poinu ;  and  those  must  have  been  cautious  and 
sUlAil  that  could  long  hold  their  place  there,  she  (Fortune)  did  so  totter  (or  shake)  it 
awry.  Lmo,  Scotch  for  lowt  ¥>er€  seems  to  be  used  In  the  sense  of  muft  kav*  5aM  . 
wart,  wary }  tolter.  to  move  unequally— totter— perhaps  there  Is  an  Inverdon  for  **bo  di  I 
she  at  times  writlie  her«elf  to  make  it  totter. "-Jamieson  in  allusion  to  this  passage.  TMa 
ooostmetion  would  make  fowrir,  a  verb.  Tolter,  alleged  etymotogy.  to  welter  {  so  foddCow 
to  waddles  twinkle,  to  winkle t  euUrp,  sweltry.  ToUer  la  also  an  a4)ceUve, « 
On  her  tolter  wheel 
Bvery  wight  clever  ith  In  his  stage. 

<^^.  Cant.  1. 0. 
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Fon  saddenlj  she  hath  (them)  op  ythnuiffeiiY^ 
And  set  them  on  again  Ml  safe  and  sonnd ; 
And  ever  I  saw  a  new  swarm  abonnd, 
That  (did)  to  dimb  upward  npon  the  wheel, 
Im^ead  of  them  that  might  no  longer  rele.' 


WILLIAM  DUNBAK 
(1460?— 1520?) 
DuMBAB,  whom  EUia  ttyles  **  the  greatest  poet  that  Scotland  hae  pro> 


doced,**  wu  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurj,  at  Saltonn  in 
East  Lothian.  He  ivas  educated  at  St  Andrews,  and  entered  the  order  of 
Franciscan  fiian.  In  this  capadtj  he  travelled  through  Ez^iand  and 
France,  and  he  laments  the  ana, "  probably  professionai  frauds,^  with  which 
this  period  of  bis  life  is  stained.  Thou^  apparently  a  personid  fhTOurite  of 
James  IV.,  and  mingling  ftmltiarly  in  the  gaieties  of  that  monarch^  festiTe 
coort,  he  never  obtained  from  the  king  any  ecclesiastical  preferment,  and 
was  bnt  scantily  pensioned.  Dunbar  has  been  too  little  known.  His  works 
remained,  till  a  comparatiTely  recent  date,  buried  in  manuscript.  He  is 
a  varied  and  poweriul  writer  ;  great  alike  in  descriptive,  didactic,  and  hu- 
morous jpoetry  ;  and  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  life.  His**  Golden 
Targe**  is  an  aUeeorical  piece,  illustrative  of  the  power  of  reason  in  prevent- 
ing the  misery  of  indulgence  in  headlong  passion.  The  **  Thistle  and  the 
Rose**  is  like  the  **  Golden  Targe," — an  allegory  embodied  in  a  vision.  Both 
poems  are  goigeously  adorned  with  imagery  and  **  aureate  termes  ;**  and  cha- 
zactarised  by  ingenuihr  in  the  construction  of  the  fable  ;  and  wisdom  in  the 
lesrons  conveyed  by  the  allegory.  ^  The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  ^ds"^ 
win  bear  comparison  with  Collins*  Ode  on  the  Pasaions.  The  cheemd  phi- 
losophy of  Dunbar^  ahorter  poems,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  and  grace  of 
their  style,  remind  us  of  Horace.  His  comic  pieces  are  clever,  but  iidl  of 
the  usual  grosneiB  of  sfanilar  writingii  in  these  times. 


FROM  THS  ^'TKBISSLB  AND  TRB  ROSB.** 

Thsk  all  the  bordis  sang  with  Tolce  on  hight, 
Whose  mirthfhl  sonnd  was  marvellons  to  hear. 
The  mavis*  sang ;  ^^  Hail  rose^  most  rich  and  right,' 
That  does*  npflonrish  nnder  Phoebns  speir  I' 
Hail  plant  of  jonth  1  Hail  prince's  daughter  dear  I 

•  Thrtag,  to  thnut,  to  preM,  to  throw ;  Ang.  Sax.  thrinffon  /  hence  tKrtmff.  aiwcM. 
s  Whnlt  reel.    For  an  internUng  aceount  of  James  I.  tea  **  A  Royal  Poet,"  in  Wadb- 
inton  Irvin^i  Sketch  Book.  <  Thnuh. 

«  The  PrlBcen  Mazguet,  Henry  Yll.'t  ekiest  daughter.    The  "  Thbtle  and  the  Roae* 
,  ...   .     j^jy^^       -    -  ..... 


wae  written  hi  honour  of  her  marriage  wf Ui  Jame*  IV.»  and  abounds  with  delicate  oom- 
pttmenu  and  advices  to  that  prince.  For  a  description  of  the  magnifiotnc  festlvitieB  at 
the  Seottlsh  court  on  this  occaskm,  see  Scotf  s  *<  History  of  Scotland,"  and  <*  Tales  of  a 
OiaiMUkther.'*  Rose  is  anproprlate  to  Margaret.  It  is  the  emblem  at  once  of  Kigland 
•od  of  Lancaster,  from  which  family  the  Tudors  sprung.  «  Excellent  or  beautifuU 

VTbe  Scottish  poetry  never  has  the  tt  In  the  9d  per.  sing.  •'  ChcerAiUy  thou  glinted 
ISotlh.'^— Bums.  This  omission  is  sometunes  practised  by  English  poets,  appannUy  for 
■noothncH  Thoa  my  song  inspire 

_  ^, Who  touched  Isaiah's  haltowed  lips  with  fire.— Pope. 


so  DUHBAB. 

Hall  blossom  breaking  out  of  the  blood  ro^y, 
Whoee  predons  yirtne  is  imperiair 

The  common  voice  nprose  of  bnrdis  small 
Upon  this  wise ;  ^*  Oh  blessed  be  the  hoar 
That  thon  wast  chosen  to  be  onr  principal.^ 
Welcome  be  to  onr  princess  of  hon6nr, 
Onr  peail,  onr  pleasannce,  and  onr  paramonr  ;* 
Onr  peace,  onr  play,  onr  plain  felicKy ; 
Christ  thee  conserve  from  all  adversity  T* 


VBOM  THB  "  DANOB  OT  THB  SEVEN  DKADLT  SQCS." 


Ahd  first  of  all  in  danoe  was  Pride, 
With  hair  wiled^  back  and  bonnet  on  side, 

Uke  to  make  vaistie  wanes,' 
And  ronnd  abont  him  as  a  wheel, 
Hnng  all  in  mmples*  to  the  heel. 

His  kethat'  for  the  nanes.* 
Monj  prond  tromponr*  with  him  trippit ; 
Throngh  scalding  fire  ay  as  they  skippit, 

They  gimea^<^  with  hideons  granes.^^ 

Then  Ire  came  in  with  stnrt^'  and  strife ; 
His  hand  was  ave  npon  his  knife. 

He  bran&hed^*  like  a  bear. 
Boasters,  brageers,  and  bargainers, 
After  him  passit  into^^  pairs, 

All  bodin  in  fbir  of  weir  ;i' 
In  jacks,^*  strips,^^  and  bonnets  of  steel. 
Their  legs  were  chenyied^*  to  the  heeL 

Erawart  was  their  affeur.^* 
Some  npon  others  with  brands  beft,'* 

>  Soveniga  lady.  *  Ol^eet  of  ddTslroiu  loreb 

>  In  thf»  ooodudlof  Ubm  tiw  poet  hat  attempted  the  Saxon  ornament  of  anHcratkiD. 

•  Dnwn— combed.  *  "  Likely  to  produce  wacteAil  wantt.**— Campbdl. 

•  Draped  folds.        V  Canock,  robe.        *  Nonce,  oocasion  i  lee  abore,  pi  7,  note  14. 

•  Deoehrer»  (Fr.  tromper,  deoalTe.)       >•  Grinned,  anashed  their  teeth.       u  Oioana. 
n  TunnoiL   Thia  combination  oocon  repeatedly  in l>unbar  and  Lyndaay. 

V  Apparently  need  bitrandtlTclT. 

M^In.    TheNO  inepoiitlooa  are  mterdiangeable  in  Scotch.     Bums  uaea  <it  fiir  totof 


Del]  mak  hit  uiSg*t  hood  in  a  enleucfaan.*'    In  Latin  then  Is  but  one  form  for  both. 
with  a  distinction  In  the  goTemment. 

u  Aoooutred  in  equipment  of  war.    Bodin  ilgnifles  prepared  i  aqaally  matched. 
I  trow  he  would  be  hard  to  slay. 
An  he  wen  bodin  enrenly.— Barbour,  tS.  lOS. 
Boit  In  Soottand  to  the  bidding  of  a  price  at  an  auction  sale.    FHt,  ^gtir,  /kn,  ^fkn, 
qgir,  sicnifles.  I.  condition i  1.  egulpreent  for  war;  S.  appearance,  ihowt  ^  <" 
nour.— Jamieion  i  see  aba^n,  p.  1^  note  8.    Fgrt  Is  also  enttxe^  as  in  the  phrue 
andfere^" 

M  Steel  armour.  i' Thto  word  ie  given  diilbnntly  In  diflbrent  OQples  of  the 

icnrptiie    tmppl»— stirpe ;  It  pcriiaps  Implies  slips  of  platr  armour. 

"  Probably  ''  encased  in  chain  armour."  »  See  note  1$, 

»  Btffix  M|^k  to  UaitYmm  b«^,  rsfri|^ 


ms  QOLDOf  TABQS.  81 

Somejiig^i  othen  to  the  ImA* 

mth  kniTQB  tfaftt  shaip  oonld  sheir. 

Next  in  tbe  danoe  followed  Env^, 
Filled  foil  offead  and  felony, 

Hid  malice  and  deepite. 
For  privy  hatrant  thai  traitor  tremMed. 
Him  followed  monj  Mk*  diaaembled 

With  feignM  wordfB  white; 
And  flatteren  into  men's  faces ; 
And  backbittt^  in  secret  places 

To  lie  that  had  delight; 
And  lownaris^  of  false  leshigs  :* 
Alas,  that  courts  o(  noble  kings 

Of  them  can  never  be  qnjte  t 

•  •»••« 

Then  cried  Mahonn*  for  a  Hieland  padyan,' 
Syn*  ran  a  iiend  to  fetch  Macfadyan, 

Far  northwart  in  a  nenk  :* 
By^*  he  the  conmeth  had  done  shont, 
Earse^  men  so  gathered  him  abont, 

In  Hell  great  room  they  took, 
niae  temiagaots,^  with  tag  and  tatter, 
Fall  load  in  Earse  begond  to  cUtter, 

And  rowpi*  like  raven  and  rook ; 
The  devil  so  deaved'^  was  wi  their  yell, 
That  in  the  deepest  pit  of  hell 

He  smoorit^  them  with  smnke.'* 


ITBOM  1HB  **  QOLDXN  TABOB.** 

[Thv  poet  having  Alien  asleep  amid  the  beanty  of  a  Mav  morn- 
ing, sees  in  a  dream  a  ship  approach,  from  which  there  land  **  a 
handled  ladies,  as  fresh  as  flowera  that  in  the  May  npspreads." 

tPfaraed.  tHmdlt. 

*  FlirapmoQt  AHk  {adj.),  is  ««ar.  nrompti  haeaJ^mMtJ^reakUk, 

*  WMapcrani  M0  note  4,  p.  17.         *  Compsre  DuntMr't  MnoDlflatioos  with  Spenoer: 
PMTT  Oa«eB.  Book  I.  eiat  4 1  ami  witfa  P.  PleCdinr't  Purple  I«bmd,  oatoi  9, 10. 

«  Mannnwti  applied  to  tlM  DeTll  i  •••  Bunu'  soof  i  *<  The  Bxdeenuui.'*       '  PiflMUit? 

*  Then.  *  A  eomer.    Mae/Mtfan  it  e  name  chown  timply  ton  rhyme. 
M  By  the  tfane  that  he  had ■hfwted  thaCoronach,  a  Highland  dtige. 

-  ^  See  note  13<  on  BarbouXf  p.  21. 

B  Alkted  tow  Aom  ter,  tluioet  and  magmu,gnali  ic  detu/  Latlat  or  from  (jfr, 
ftalfliilve  picSji  t  and  wuiffan»  mighty}  Ang.-Sax.— Applied  to  idol  godi  i 
He  ma.  ''  ChilS».  by  Tenuwnnt, 
But  if  thou  priA  out  of  mine  haunt» 

Aaon  I  flay  thy  steed.  "—Chaue.  Rime  of  Sir  Topar. 
•MMaXlie  pagan  Taunt 
Of  mighty  Ifahoiind  and  gnat  Tennagaunt.— Hall's  Sotina,  Book  1.  sat  1. 
s  naed  Smneriy  without  dladnetloa  of  gender ;  It  is  now  restricted  to  a  (|uarreisome 

DeaftMd! 


83  lyvKBASU 

These  are  Natm^  Venus,  &c.  They  are  followed  by  Cnptd  and 
other  personages.  During  their  sports  the  poet  is  discoverod,  and 
Yenns  orders  her  train  to  attack  Mm.] 

And  first  of  all,  with  bow  in  hand  ay  bent, 

Came  Beauty's  dame  right  as  she  would  me  schent  ;^ 

Syne  followed  all  her  damosels  in  feir,^ 
With  mony  divers  awful  instrument, 
Into  the  press  fair  Having  with  her  went, 

Syne  Portrator,^  Pleasance,  and  lusty  Cheer ; 

Then  Reason  came  with  shield  of  gold  so  dear : 
In  plate  of  mail,  as  Mars  Armipotent, 
Doended  me  that  noble  chevaleir. 

piiese  and  other  assailants  are  repelled  by  the  Gold^  Targe.] 

When  Venus  had  perceiydd  this  rebute, 
She  bade  Dissemblance  gae  mak  a  pursuit, 

With  all  her  power  to  press  the  Golden  Targe ; 
And  she,  that  was  of  doubleness  the  root. 
Asked  her  choice  of  Archers  in  resute  ;^ 

Venus  the  best  bade  her  to  wale  at  large. 
•  »  »  •  • 

[Dissemblance  then  chooses  her  auxiliaries  in  the  assault.] 

Thick  was  the  shot  of  grundin'  arrows  keen ; 
But  Reason,  with  the  Golden  Shield  sae  sheen, 

Weirly*  defended  whosoe'er  assayed ; 
The  awfid  shower  he  manly  did  sustene, 
Till  Presence^  cast  a  powder  in  his  een, 

Then  as  a  drunken  man  he  all  forwayed ; 

When  he  was  blind,  the  fool  they  with  him  played. 
And  banished  him  among  the  boughis  green : 

That  sight  sae  sair^  me  suddenly  affirayed. 
Then  was  I  wounded  till  the  death  full  near, 
And  yoldin'  as  ane  woftd  prisoner, 

To  Lady  Beauty,  in  a  moment's  roace ; 
Methought  she  seemed  lustier  of  cheer^'^ 
After  that  Reason  had  tint^^  his  een  dear, 

Than  of  before,  and  lovarly  of  face. 
Why  was  thou  blinded  Reason?    Why?    Alace! 

>  WouMbBTede*tro7ed|--41ieomlHloinoftli*in3dlIaryliMlweniiotkiadabov»  SdModt 
(Ang.  Sue.  BundoHt)  to  confound,  diagraoe,  ruin  t  thent,  bkmeda^-Shakesp. 

>  See  note  Ifib  in  the  pncediiur  extnurt,  p.  30.  iPostnituxe,  <.#.  of  the  beloved  oltfect, 
penoniiled  into  one  of  the  aauuanti  of  the  ailtellone. 

«  ▲  Meond  attempt}  ftom  reumnr,  {Vt.)  to  attempt  anew. 

•  Oround-«hancned.  •  WarltkelT.  f  Another  peraonlfled  imUant  t  tte 
preienoe  of  tlM  beloved  oltfect  Iwing  one  uf  file  graatttt  indtements  to  afltetkn. 

•  So  melancholy.  •  Yielded. 

M  Cheer  \  (i^reneh  ehMre)  \  (Ital.cifra)  \  the  ttrantenanee,  look,  aspect  :^ts  laetaui**' 
ileal  appUoationa  in  modem  BngUih  may  cadly  be  iiaoed  from  the  <»iglnal  idea.  C8beir 
haibaenpenanlfledaboTeaioneoftheaaiaiUnti.  u  Loet 


HO  TBBAflUBE  WITHOUT  OLADNZSS.  SI 

nSet<val  penoBAges  then  disturb  his  capdTily  with  temptstioiis 
and  sorrows ;  till  he  is  deliyered  over  to  Heaviness ;  when  saddenly 
**  God  Eolns  his  bugle  blew  ;'*  the  whole  scene  disappeais ;  he  sees 
the  ladies  and  their  ship  yanish  in  a  discharge  of  artilleiy  so  lond^ ] 

The  rockis  all  resounded  with  the  rak^ 
For  reird  it  seemM  that  the  rainbow  brak : 

[He  starts  to  his  feet ;  and  finds  himself  again  alone  with  the 
biras  and  flowers  of  Maj.] 

And  as  I  did  awake  off  this  swouning, 
The  joyfhl  minstrels  merrilj  did  sing, 

For  mirth  of  Phoebus  tender  beamis  sheen. 
Sweet  were  the  yapours,  saft  the  morrowing, 
Hailsome  the  yale  depaint  with  flowers  ying  ;^ 

The  air  attempered,  sober,  and  amene ;' 
In  white  and  red  was  all  the  earth  beseen 
Thro  nature's  noble  firesh  enamelling. 

In  mirthful  May  of  eyery  monetii  queen. 


MO  TREASUBE  WITHOUT  GLABHBSS. 

Be  meny,  man,  and  tak  nought  far  in  mynd* 

The  wayering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow. 

To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  Mend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow ; 
His  chance  to-night  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 

Be  blythe  in  heart  for  ony  aventiire ; 

For  with  wysane^  it  hath  bden  said  aibnrow,^ 
Without  gladness  availeth  no  treasdre. 

Mak  the  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends ; 

For  warld's  wrack  but^  weilfare  nought  avails, 
Na  gude  is  thine,  save  only  but  thou  spends— 

Bemenant  all,  thou  bmikis  but  with  bails' 

Seek  to  solkce  when  sadness  thee  assails, 
In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  endure ; 

Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sail, 
Without  gladness  ayailis  no  treasure. 

Follow  on  pity ;  flee  trouble  and  debate ; 

With  famous  folkls  hold  thy  company.* 
Be  charitable  and  humble  in  thine  estate. 

Young.  *  Lat  Anuauu,  pletnnt.  *  Tdie  not  too  much  to  heut. 

Wtodom.  •  Before.  •  Any  thing  worthlew.  dllspldatod ;  lieie  applied  to 


woMHy  Mwowiloni  i-^-buU  without. 

'  All  that  remaiu  thou  e^oycat  only  with  inisrortnnca.-4»)inp.  Man  x.  89—w ;  omw/ 
^rcokf  to^of,  to  poncac;  now  appliad  to  tha  sufl^ing  of  an  ii^ury  or  insnltt— fta^/. 


^  Camp.  Sbaicap.  ••  It  Is  meet 

XL .  _,_.,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  lika^--Jnl.  Caa.  Aet  I.  w.  1. 


B4  DonaLAB. 

For  validly  honour  iMtis^  bat  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  melancholy ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thon  in  goods  be  poor. 

Who  Uvis  meny  he  lives  mightily ; 
Without  gladness  availis  no  treasure. 


EABTHLT  JOT  BSTURNS  IN  PAIN. 

•       «       «       «      • 

Have  mind  that  eild'  ay  follows  youth ; 
Death  follows  life  with  gaping  month, 
Deyouring  frnit  and  flowering  grain : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pam. 

Wealth,  waildly  gloir,  and  rich  array, 
Are  all  but  thorns  hud  in  thy  way, 
O'er  cowered  with  flowers  laid  in  a  train : 
All  earthy  joy  returns  in  paiu. 

IVeedom  returns  in  wretchedness, 
And  truth  retoms  in  doubleness, 
With  feign^  words  to  make  men  fain : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 

Yu-tue  returns  into  vice, 
And  honour  into  avarice ; 
With  covetyce  is  conscience  slain : 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  paui. 

Since  earthly  joy  abideth  never. 
Work  for  the  joy  that  lestis  ever ; 
For  other  jo^  is  all  but  vain ; 
All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain. 


GAWAIN  DOUGLAS,  BISHOP  OP  DUNKELD. 

(1474-1622.) 

Tan  amiable  prelate  was  the  ion  of  Archibald,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angu, 
sumamed  Bell-th»-cat,  from  his  share  in  the  conspiracy  against  James 
Thirdli  ministers  at  Lauder.  Desdned  for  the  church,  Gawain  was  liberally 
educated.  The  stormy  factions  that  ensued  in  Scotland  after  the  defeat  of 
James  IV.  at  Flodden,  and  his  relationship  to  the  house  of  Angus,  inYolved 
him  in  the  political  movements  of  the  penod.  During  these  troubles  the  in- 
fluence of  the  queen  mother,  Margaret,  and  her  husband,  Angus,  Qawainli 
nephew,  raised  him  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld  in  1516.     He  seems  to  have  d*- 

iBnduxflt.  SBM-oldaga. 


FBOM  THX  PALACE  OF  HQNOUB.  56 

ToCad  bimnlf  iriUi  great  eanieatii««,  wlole  the  tnrtmlenee  of  the  timet  pv- 
mittedy  to  the  temporal  and  ipiritual  intereats  o^hia  biahopric  Five  or  az 
Teen  after,  the  power  of  the  Regent  Albany  expelled  the  Donglaaea  from 
Scotland,  and  the  Blahop  of  Dunkeld  died  in  London  of  the  pk^e  in  1522. 
The  hurgeat  work  of  Douglas  ia  hia  tranalation  of  Yirgil'ii  Eneid  into  Scot- 
tiah  heroic  TerK.  It  la  said  to  be  executed  with  great  apirit  and  fidelity  ; 
and,  with  hia  earlier  tranalation  of  Oyid^  "  Remedy  of  LoTe,"  forma  the 
fint  instance  of  the  rendering  of  a  claaaic  into  any  of  the  Britiah  tongnea. 
The  aeTeral  hooka  are  prefiiced  by  prologaea,  aome  of  which  axe  lemarlubly 
beantifu].  Hia  "  Palaioe  of  Honour"  ia  an  allegory  conatructed  aomewhat 
on  the  plan  of  Dunbar^  "  Golden  Targe.**  Aa  appropriate  to  the  instruction 
of  a  ki^,  he  dedicatee  it  to  Jamea  IV.  "  King  Hart**  (i  «.  Heart,  the  lOTe- 
leign  of  the  body,)  ia  another  allegorical  poem  illuBtrative  of  the  accidents, 
temptationa,  and  decline  of  human  lifbb  Douglaa,  aa  a  writer,  ia  inferior  to 
Dunbar  in  nenre  and  in  naturalness  of  conception.  In  many  paaaages  of 
the  **  Palace  of  Honour**  hia  language  ia  more  obsolete  and  obacure.  Hia 
deaeiiptiona  are  often  magnificent,  though  too  much  overlaid  by  the  Latin- 
iaed  phraseology  which  oTerspread  our  Uterature  after  the  **  rerlYal  of  leam- 
ing.** 


VBOV  '*  TH2  PAULCE  OF  HOUOUB." 

[]Tbb  Poet,  in  a  dream,  had  joined  a  proceesion  of  allegorical  per- 
aonages  in  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Palace  of  Honour ;  he  was  committed 
by  tiie  mnse  Calliope  tp  the  charge  of  a  nymph,  who  performs  for 
him  the  part  of  the  Sybil  to  Eneas,  or  of  Yirgil  to  Dante.  From  the 
hill  of  the  Palace  he  sees  among  other  things  the  following  vision.] 

THJB  SHIPWBECK  OF  THE  CAKAYEL  OF  GEACS. 
PART  m.  STANZA  TH. 

Ab  we  bene  on  the  high  hill  sitnate, 

^^  Look  down,'^  qnoth  she,  ^'  conceive  in  what  estate 

Thy  wretched  world  thon  may  consider  now!" 

At  her  command,  with  meikle  dread,  God  wait,^ 

Ont  onre  the  hlU  sae  hideons,  high,  and  strait 

I  blent^  adown,  and  felt  my  body  grow  :* — 

This  bmkil^  earth,  sae  little  till  allow,' 

MethoQght  I  saw  bum  in  a  fiery  rage 

Of  stormy  sea  whilk  might  nae  manner  *snage. 

Tin. 
That  terrible  tempest's  hideons  wallfs*  hnge 
Were  maist  grislle'  for  to  behald  or  jadge, 

>  Or  wol,  knows.  *  Contr.  for  5XmMe,  the  pact  tenie  and  partldp.  of  »lcnJk  or 

Wnkj  to  look:  used  by  duuoer. 

s  Shnddff  t  oommonly  written  ffrmo  at  gnut  hence  ffruticme,  enning  iboddertngt 
dvmdftil.  «  FrJBile,  firam  hreak. 

*  Ttopraifei  hence  to  permit;  fttrnVr.  aUouer  t  Lat  ocnaudafie. 

•  Wst«k  V  Terrible ;  Ang.-Sax.  gritlie  g  veib  aarUan,  to  be  honilled. 
Tto  d^riMie  need  by  Chancer,  8penoer,andDr»yton:  prUIy  le  a  nvooilte  a<4eotlve  wlU 
the  poeu.— ••  So  qiake  the  grUy  tenor.*— MilUm,  Par.  Loet,  tt.  704. 
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Where  neither  rest  nor  quiet  might  appear ; 
Iliere  was  a  perilous  place  folk  for  to  lodge. 
There  was  nae  help,  support,  nor  yet  refage. 
Innnmerable  folk  I  saw  flotterand^  in  fear, 
Whiik  perished  on  the  weltering  wallis  weir.* 
And  secondly  I  saw  a  lostie  barge 
Ouresef  with  seas  and  many  a  stormy  charge. 

zx. 
This  goodly  Carwell,^  taiklit  traist  on  raw,* 
With  blanch^  sail,  milk-white  as  ony  snaw, 
Right  soner,^  tight,  and  wonder  strangly  beildit,' 
Was  on  the  bairdin*  wallis  quite  o*erthraw. 
Contrarionsly  the  blusterous  winds  did  blaw 
In  bubbls'  thick,  that  nae  ship's  sail  might  wield  it 
Now  sank  she  low,  now  high  to  heaven  upheildit ; 
At  every  part  sae  (the)  sea  wmdis  draif,^* 
While  on  ane  sand  the  ship  did  burst  and  daif.^^ 

X. 

It  was  a  piteous  thing, — alaik,  alaik  I 

To  hear  the  doleful  cry  when  that  she  straik ; 

Malst  lamentable  the  perished  folk  to  see  I 

Sae  famist,  drowkit,  mait,^*  forwrought,  and  waik ; 

Some  on  ane  plank  of  fir-tree,  and  some  of  uk ; 

Some  hang  upon  a  takill,^*  some  on  ane  tree  \^* 

Some  frae  their  grip  soon  washen  by  the  sea ; 

Part  drownit,  part  to  the  rock  fleit^'  or  swam 

On  raips  or  buirds,  syne  up  the  hill  they  clam. 

zi. 

Tho"  at  my  nymph  briefly  I  did  enquire, 
What  signified  that  fearftil  wonders  seir  ;^^ 
**  Yon  multitude,'*  said  she,  ^^  of  people  drownit. 
Are  faithless  folk,  whilkis,^'  while  they  are  here, 
Mlsknawis  God,  and  follows  their  pleseir, 
Wherefore  they  shall  in  endless  fire  be  brint 
Yon  lusty  ship  thou  sees  perished  and  tint,^* 

I  Fhitterinc.  •  War.  •  Severely  beMt. 

*  Or  euavd,  a  &iAnUh  or  Portu^ueM  merduat-thip.  Another  fnrmlt  caradt  .•  teth 
MolMbly  conmcCed  with  the  word  earpo.  ««  He  hath  Doarded  a  land-carack.**— Shakeap. 
alludiqf  to  0t]iell</s  having  eanted  off  Deideinaiia. 

•  TmSkied  tnntily  all  aloof.  Traist  (truct)  b  a  verh,  noun,  and  a4)ectl?eb  XIm  adle*- 
live  hai  alio  the  nnse  of  bold,  iseure,  m^. 

*'  We  gave  him  anau^re  not  tralit  ynouch, 
Aitonyst  with  the  word  he  backward  dreudi.**— Doug.  Vtiv. 
Tnbt  (Fr.  trtrteau,  a  tmee-legged  ttooU  in  the  flrame  of  a  table  t  henoeCreme/  treuia 
Beotdi.  '  Sore.  '  Protected. 

*  Sooldinf,  ineolent,  Impetttooi  i  piDbably  from  ihe  idea  attached  to  the  v«rt»  fe  ftesnl. 

•  Bletti.  M  Drave.  u  clave.  u  Wearied.  »  Tacklii^. 
M  Beam.            »  Pled,  eeoaped.    ^{«y,  in  Scotch  also  meant  C0  it^H^ 

I*  Then.  "  Several. 

*■  Tills  relative  often  addi  the  plosal  dgn  in  agxeetng  in  niimbcr  with  the 

9  LoaL 
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In  whom  yon  people  made  ane  perilous  race, 
She  hecht^  the  Carwell  of  the  state  of  Grace.** 

zn. 
Ye  bene  all  bom  the  sons  of  ire,  I  gness, 
Syne  through  baptism  gets  grace  and  faithfhlness ; 
Then  in  yon  carwell  sorely  ye  remain, 
Oft  stormested  with  this  warld's  bmckleness, 
While*  that  ye  fall  in  sin  and  wretchedness. 
Then  ship-broke  shall  ye  drown  in  endless  pahi, 
Except  by  faith  ye  find  the  plank  again. 
By  Christ  working  good  works,  I  understand ; 
Bemain  therewith ;  thir  shall  yon  bring  to  land. 


FBOM  TBB  FBOLOOUB  TO  THE  TWBIiFTH  BOOK  OF  THB  BNBID. 

I>i6nea,*  night-herd  and  watch  of  day. 
The  stemfs  chacit  of  the  heaven  away. 
Dame  Cynthia^  down  rolling  in  the  sea ; 
And  Yenns  lost  the  beaaty  of  her  ee. 
Fleeing  ashamed  within  Gyllenins*  caye.' 
Mars  nmbedrew^  for  all  his  gnmdin  gluye ; 
Nor  froward  Saturn,  firom  h&  mortar  sphere. 
Durst  longer  in  the  firmament  appear ; 
Bnt  stood  aback,  'yond  in  his  region  far, 
Behind  the  circulate^  world  of  Jupiter. 
Nyctimene,*  afirayit  of  the  light, 
Went  under  coyert,  for  gone  was  the  night ; 
As  fi-esh  Aurore,  of  mighty  Tithone^^  spouse, 
Issued  of  her  safiron  bed  and  iyor  house, 
In  cramme^^^  clad  and  grained  yiolet, 
With  sangnme  cape,^'  the  selyage^'  pnrpurate ; 

1  Wm  cbIM.  Term  in  Ei^liih,  htght  /  past  tenie  and  paitidnle  of  Ang.-Su.  Madam, 
to  MT,  to  name )  hehight,  to  promlae ;  <*  And  behiffhten  to  give  nlm  numey/'— Mark  xiT. 
11,  WydSi.  Henos  hegt  and  behest,  a  command.  Heeht  in  Scotch  b  und  in  the  lenaa 
ofimniiied.    "  They  heeht  him  tome  fine  bmw  ane "— Buiw,  HaUowe^ca.  *  TUL 

•  The  planet  Venus,  the  morning  and  erening  star.    The  goddcw  wu  laid  to  be  die 


daq^tcr  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Dione.  *  See  note  8,  p.  25. 

•Thla  is  a  singular  use  of  the  cave  of  Mala  on  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  where  Mer> 
enry  was  bon,  and  Arom  which  he  derives  the  name  Cyllenius. 

•  withdrew.    Um  is  here  an  intensive  prefix,  as  «»  in  imlooM/  um  in  various  form% 
In  northern  languages,  means  around,  sometimes  bock.— See  Jamieson't  Soot.  Diet. 

'  Saturn,  in  a&e  judicial  astrology,  is  an  ill-omened  planet. 

>  If  this  bean  acknowledgment  of  the  Copemican  astronomy  It  Is  dngular  in  a  churdi- 
man  affibe  sixteenth  century. 

•  The  owL— Ovid.  Met.  IL  «»-«». 

**  The  legend  of  TitliODus.  the  son  of  Laamedon  of  Ttoj,  and  Aurora,  b  wdD  known. 

These  tfifarteen  lines  contain  a  singular  oonAadon  of  astronomy  and  mythology.  "  Crimson. 

B  The  miautlse  of  the  tailor's  art  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  ftvourite  pieces  of  so»> 

nery  with  our  earlier  poets.    Our  ancestors  were  curious  in  the  daborateness  or  their  ap- 

peieL  Wen  the  poets  Id  thb  particular**  abstract  and  brief  chronldeis  of  the  time?* 

«  That  tuned  your  wit  the  stamp  side  without." 

Shakesp.  Othelb),  Aot  Iv.  Bo.  11. 
"  There  does  a  sabU  doud 
Tun  fbfth  her  silver  Hminfi  to  the  ni^t." 
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Unshat  the  windoire  of  her  larg^  hall. 

Spread  all  with  roses  fall  of  bahn  royU ; 

^d  eke  the  heavenly  portls  chrystaUine 

Upwarpls^  braid,  the  world  till  illamlne. 

The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 

Shed  porponr  spraings,'  with  gold  and  asnre  ment  ;* 

Pierdng  the  sable  barmkin^  noctnmal, 

Beat  down  the  sky^  cloudy  mantle'  walL 

•  «  «  «  • 

Forth  of  his  palace  royal  issnM  Phodbits, 
With  golden  crown  and  ^age  glorions, 
Crisp  hairs,  bright  as  chrysolite  or  topks, 
For  whase  hne  might  nane  behold  his  face. 
The  fiery  sparkis  brasting  from  his  een 
To  pnrge  the  air  and  gilt  the  tender  green. 

The  anriate  phanis,'  of  his  throne  sovrkn. 
With  glitterand  glance  overspread  the  oc^an. 
The  larg^  floodiis,  leamand^  all  of  light, 
Bat  with  ane  blink  of  his  sapenud  sight. 
For  to  behald  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 
The  stabled  windfs  and  the  calm^  sea, 
The  soft  seas6n,  the  firmament  serene, 

The  lowne^  illaminate  air  and  firth'  amene. 
«  «  «  «  « 

Welcome,  the  lord  of  light,  and  lamp  of  day ! 
Welcome,  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green ! 
Welcome,  qaickener  of  florist  flowers  sheen ! 
Welcome,  support  of  every  root  and  vane  !*• 
Welcome,  comf5rt  of  all  Idnd  firait  and  gndn  1 
Welcome,  the  birdis  bield^^  apon  the  brier  I 
Welcome,  mast^  and  raler  of  the  year  1 
Welcome,  welfare  of  hasbands"  at  the  plews  I" 
Welcome,  reparer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bews  !^* 
Welcome,  depainter^^  of  the  bloomit  meads ! 
Welcome,  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads  I 

>  Upvfarpg  is  a  metaphor  from  a  portcullis.  The  oonftised  yet  TfgoitMS  sptandoar  of 
this  pssiiage  Is  very  characteristic  of  a  period  whm  the  poet&eal  art  was  stzugping  iato  e^ 
viUaation. 

*  Purple  streaks  i  Ans.  Six.  tpraenaan,  to  sprinkle.  *  Mingled. 

*  Barbican,  fortification,  outer  wall.  *  See  aotaA^  p.  11. 

*  Warton  has  <*  phanU,  fans  or  vanes  of  gold."  '  Gleaming. 

*  Calmed;  gentle.  *  Sea.  (Fretmm,  Lat) 
u  Sprout,  from  being  ted  by  rein-like  organs.— Jamieson. 

u  Shelter.  >*  Husbandmen— plou^. 

>*  Boughs.  The  BnglishpoetshavebeenfoDdof  the  use  of  the  verb  repair,  as  Ibuadfai 
Che  Latin  poe^.  See  Hor.  Sat.  iL  6,  9.  Odes  lT.7f  13-  "  And  yet  aaoa  lepaiia  his 
drooping  head. ''—■Milton  i  Lyddas.    "  Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat"— Logan. 

M  jDe  Is  used  intensively :  so  that  depaint  is  perfiBctly  dlstinet  from  the  modecn  veib  de- 
pict /  depaint  is  used  by  James  I.,  see  p.  27.  This  paasage  of  Douglas  fonns  a  good  iilua* 
tration  of  the  flood  of  Latinised  terms  that  overflowed  the  language  aftar  Ihe  '■  revival  of 
leandng." 
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SIR  DAVID  LYND8AY. 
(1490^—1553?) 

"  Thb  progeniton  of  Sir  David  hyndmj  of  the  Mcrant,"  mjb  Chalmm, 
"  woe  midoi&edly  derired  from  the  hnAj  of  Lord  Ljndnj  of  Bjim,  in 
Haddingtonduie.**  The  Mount  it  an  estate  in  Fiftahire,  in  Uie  pariah  of  Mo- 
BJmafl.  The  poet  vaa  bom  probably  about  1490  He  wtm  **  wnt  to  St 
Andrew^  Unirenity  in  1505,  the  year  of  Knoz^  birth.**  After  making  the 
tour  of  Europe,  he  aeeme  to  have  filled  nme  office  in  the  eoort  of  Jamet  IV^ 
and  wtm  made  pa^  of  honour  to  the  piinoe,  aftermuda  James  V^  on  his 
hirth  in  1512.  His  poems  contain  aflbcting  aUusions  to  his  intercourse  with 
the  king  during  his  boyhood.  Thouig^  excluded  £rom  his  offices  about  the 
kingli  person  by  the  fectiona  of  the  time,  James  seems  to  haTo  retained  a 
strong  affection  for  his  earliest  servant  and  companion.  Lyndsay  was  after- 
wards elerated,  with  knighthood,  to  the  dignity  of*  Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms,** 
*  an  office  of  more  honour  than  emohtment**  During  James^  reign  he  was 
frequently  employed  by  that  prince  in  interesting  and  important  misnons. 
The  Reformation  was  at  that  period  in  the  fenrour  of  its  career  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  Lyndsay^  masculme  understanding  had  seised  with  enthusiasm 
on  its  tenets.  The  &eory  and  practice  of  the  Romish  establishment^  inde- 
pendently of  the  religions  questions  involved  in  its  creed,  had  become  ut- 
terly unsuited  to  the  social  condition  of  many  of  the  Western  States  of  Eu- 
lopa  Lyndsay  lashes  with  unsparing  severity  both  the  doctrinal  tenets  and 
the  fondal  relations  of  the  church  as  the  religions  establishment  of  the  kin^ 
dom.  His  writings  are  considered  to  have  acted  asa  powerful  instrumentm 
the  production  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  <*  Lyndsay,**  says  Pinkerton, 
**  had  prepared  the  ground,  and  John  Knox  only  sowed  the  seed.**  In  1542 
he  closed  the  eyes  St  his  royal  pupil,  whose  course  he  had  seen  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grava  After  this  period  his  name  sometimes  occuii  in  the 
history  of  the  country  ;  but  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retire- 
ment on  his  estate  in  Fifeshirei  The  exact  period  of  his  death  can  scarcely 
be  ascertained.    He  left  no  issue. 

The  name  of  Lyndsay  has  been  cherished  by  the  Scottish  people  with  pe- 
culiar affection.  His  language  is  their  vemacuhu  dialect,  patent  to  all  theb 
associations  and  fomiliar  feelings.  His  themei^  while  they  embrace  subjects 
of  interest  to  all  humanity,  have  still  an  aim  peculiarly  and  immediately 
Scottish.  Few  of  his  pieces  boast  many  ot  the  charms  which  we  associate 
with  the  term  poetry  ;  but  graphicneosof  painting,  pungency  of  sarcasm,  and 
depth  of  wisdom  and  reflection,  are  qualities  wMch  secure  to  Lyndsay  per- 
petual admiration.  His  humour  is  coarse  ;  but  what  writer  of  hds  age  is  ex- 
empt from  this  censure  ? 

Lyndsay^  works  are,  as  Chalmers  has  chronologically  enumerated  them, 
L  The  **  Dreme  ;**  an  exposure  of  the  miseries  of  Scotland  under  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Angus  DouglassesL  II.  The  **  Complaint,**  viz.  of  the  poet  to 
the  king  respecting  the  insufficient  reward  of  his  services.  III.  The  **  Com- 
plaint of  the  King"^  Papingo,**  (i  &  parrot  or  popinjay)  ;  a  satire  on  **  The 
Spiritualitie.**  lY.  The  **  Satyre  on  the  Three  Estates  ;**  a  plav  construct- 
ed on  the  principle  of  the  mysteries  (xf  an  earlier  age.  Then  follow  a  num- 
ber of  minor  pieces  ;  till  XII.  **  The  History  of  Squire  Meldrum,**  the  live- 
liest of  Lyndsay^  works,  and  considered  the  last  specimen  of  the  metrical 
romances.  XIII.  **  The  Monarchic  ;**  a  view  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  from  the  creation,  including  specially  Scotland,  and  ending  with  the 
day  of  judgment. 
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VBOH  ^  THB  OOXPLADrr.** 
JAMBS  FIFTH^S  CHILDHOOD. 

Ab  ane  chapman^  bears  his  pack, 
I  bnre  thy  Grace  upon  my  back ; 
And,  sometimes,  stridlings  on  my  neck, 
Dansand  with  mony  bend  and  beck. 
The  first  svllkbes  that  thon  did  mate,* 
Were  pa-da-lyn ;  npon  the  late, 
Then  played  I  twenty  springs  perqnier,* 
Whilk  was  great  pleasonr  for  to  hear ; 
Fra  play  thon  leit^  me  never  rest. 
Bat  "  Gynkertonn"*  thon  loved  ay  JMSt ; 
And  aye  when  thon  cam  frae  the  scale 
Then  I  behooved  to  play  the  fhle. 


VBOM  ^^  THX  COMPLAINT  OF  THB  PAPZNQO.** 
THE  PAPINOO^S  FAREWEBL. 

Adieu,  Edinborgh,  thon  hie  triomphant  town, 

Witliin  whose  bonnds  right  blythfal  have  I  been ; 

Of  trae  merchkndls,*  the  root  of  this  region. 

Most  ready  to  receive  court,  king  and  qneen ; 

Thy  policy  and  Justice  may  be  seen ; 

Were  devotion,  wisdom,  and  honesty. 

And  credence,  tint, — ^they  might  be  fonnd  in  thee/ 

Adien,  faur  Snawdon,*  with  thy  towers  hie. 
Thy  chapel  royal,  park,  and  table  roand  ;* 
May,  Jane,  and  Jnlv  wad  I  dwell  in  thee, 
Were  I  ane  man  to  hear  the  birdis  sound 
Whilk  doth  again^<^  thy  royal  rock  redound. 
Adieu,  Lithqno,  whose  palace  of  pleasance 
Might  be  ane  patron  in  Portugal  or  France,^^ 

Farewell,  Falkland,  the  forteress  of  Fifis, 
Thy  polite  park,  nnder  the  Lomond  Law  ;^* 
Some  time  in  thee  I  led  ane  lustie  life. 
The  fallow  deer  to  see  them  raik^*  on  raw. 
Court  men  to  come  to  Uiee  they  stand  great  awe, 

*  A  pedlar.  See  note  8,  p.  1?.       '  MuU  ot  wuMt  to  artknUtet  oooaeoled  with  mMitft. 

*  By  hctf  t  (Fr.  par  eeeur)  i  oirhand.  Ghauoer  writes  the  wocd  par  eucra.  See  noCe  4. 
p.  90.  4  Let  •  Thenameofiomeoldtuiiai  •  Mvahattte. 

'  A  noble  complinicnt  to  the  Edinbuish  dtlaeaa. 

*  Stirling.— See  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Appendbc.  note  S»  Z. 

t  ••Thering  within  which  Jousts  were  formerly  praccited  in  the  GesHapartL  (at  SttrUnf ) 
li  still  calledttw  round  tabie>— See  the  referanoe  In  note  8.  ^  Ajnlnst. 

u  Soott  seems  to  refer  to  this  passage  In  Lyndsay*s  tale,  in  Marmion,  Canto  IV. 

B  The  TiUamand  palace  ofFalkland  He  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Lomond  in  PUb.  l«m, 
ahUlt  AngTSacMeaie.  »  Banfeor  walkinarowf  seeiwte»,p.»i  onraw,  in 

ocdcri  alsolnUaeofbattla. 
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Sftying,  thy  borgii  bene  of  all  bnnrowg  baill,^ 
Becaiue  in  thee  they  nerer  gat  gade  ailL* 


VBOM  TH8  **  BATntV  OF  THS  TRRVV  E8TATRS.'* 
QMJX7AXOB8  OV  A  SCOTTISH  PBASANT  OV  THS  SELTBXRTH 
CKNTUBT. 


Mt  &ther  was  an  aold  man  and  ane  hoar,* 

And  was  of  age  fonr  score  (of)  years  or  more. 

And  Maid,  my  mother,  was  fonr  score  and  fifteen, 

And  with  my  labonr  I  did  them  baith  snstene. 

We  had  ane  meir^  that  canyit  salt  and  coal, 

And  ever  Hk  year  she  brought  ns  hame  ane  foal. 

We  had  three  ky,  that  was  buth  fat  and  fair, 

Kane  tidier  into'  the  tonn  of  Ayr. 

My  father  was  sae  walk  of  bioid  and  bane 

That  he  deit,*  where^re  my  mother  made  great  mane ; 

Then  she  deit  within  ane  day  or  two. 

And  there  began  my  pover^  and  wo. 

Onr  gade  grey  meir  was  baitand'  on  the  field. 

And  onr  land^s  biird  took  her  for  his  heiyieid.* 

The  yicar  took  the  best  cow  by  the  heid 

Inoontinent,  when  my  father  was  deid. 

And  when  the  vicar  heard  teU  how  that  my  mother 

Was  deid,  fra  hand,  he  took  till  him  the  other. 

Then  Meg,  my  wife,  did  mom  baith  even  and  morrow, 

TiU  at  the  last  she  deit  for  verie  sorrow ; 

And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  my  wife  was  deid. 

The  thrid  cow  he  deiket*  by  the  head. 

Their  npmest  dais,  that  was  of  raploch^®  grey. 

The  vicar  gart  his  dark  bear  them  away. 

When  all  was  gane,  I  micht  mak  nae  debeat,^^ 

Bat  with  mj  bairns  passed  for  till  beg  my  meat. 

Now  have  1  taold  yon  the  black  veritie, 

How  I  am  brocht  into  this  misery. 

DiUgence, 
How  did  the  parson  ?  was  he  not  thy  gade  freend  ? 


he  caret  me  for  my  tiend,** 

>  Wont  attU  bofoogh  town*.— Set  note  7,  p.  S3. 

«  Cupw,Mw»UMFaIk]«nd,ooBiM  under  Lyndiay'slaAltavttaitdeAet  in  faraway 

^Hdvy* 


It  b  tlM  tome  M  tlw  keriot  of 


bofse,  OK,  oow,  or  ocber  bant  in  Um  tanant't  poneMion. 

Bncttsh  law.    SBdman."— Ohalmerk  •  Hooked, 

•  Coosao  woollen  doth ;  probaMy  IVtMn  Ang.  Sax.  ropl^ 


i;probaMylhMnAng.  Sax.  roplitftioprorttringyiorttmay  ba 

a  oamiptlon  oirap-doth^  which  in  old  BngUth  meant  doch  made  In  thenataral  ooIout  ot 
the  wool— Chalmwi.       »  Complaint,  eonteit.       »  EMommunicatad  me  for  my  ty  the. 

D 
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'    And  halds  me  yet  under  that  same  prooesSf 
That  gart^  me  want  the  sacrament  at  Fasdie.* 
In  gade  faith,  Sir,  thocht  he  wad  cat  my  throat, 
1  haTC  nae  gear  except  ane  English  groat, 
Whilk  I  pnrpose  to  give  ane  man  of  law. 

DiUffence. 
Thou  art  the  daitest  fhle*  that  e'er  I  saw. 
Trows  thou,  man,  by  the  law  to  get  remeid^ 
Of  men  of  kirk?    Na,  nocht  till  thon  be  deid.' 

JVniper. 
Sir,  by  what  law,  tell  me,  wherefore  or  why  ? 
That  ane  yidur  should  tak  fra  me  three  ky? 

DSiffence. 
They  have  nae  law  excepting  consnetnde, 
Whilk  Uw  to  them  is  shfflcient  and  gade. 

Pcuqper. 
Ane  consnetnde  aganes  the  common  well, 
Shoold  be  nae  law,  I  think,  by  sweet  Sanct  Geill.' 
Whaar  will  ye  find  that  law,  tell  gif  ye  can. 
To  tak  three  ky  fra  ane  pair  husband  man? 
Ane  for  my  fo&er,  and  for  my  wife  ane  other. 
An  the  thrid  cow  he  took  for  Maid,  my  mother. 

IXHffenoe. 
It  is  their  law ;  all  that  they  hare  in  use, 
Thocht  it  be  cow,  sow,  ganer,  gryce,  or  guse.^ 


Sir  I  wad  spehr*  at  yon  ane  question ; 
Behald  some  prdates  of  this  region — 

DiUffenee. 
Hald  thy  tongue,  man,  it  seems  that  thou  were  mangit.* 
Speak  thou  of  priests,  but^^  doubt,  thou  will  be  han^t 

THE  EXACnONS  A29D  DELAY  OF  A  LAW  SUIT  8ATIRIZBD. 


I  lent  my  gossop^^  my  meur  to  fotch  hame  coals. 
And  he  her  drounM  into  the  querrel^'  holes. 
And  I  ran  to  the  consistory^*  for  to  pleny^" 
And  there  I  happened  amang  ane  giee^  meny^^' 
They  gave  me  first  ane  thing  they  call  citandum ; 
Within  aucht  days  I  gat  but  UbJkmdum; 

>  Poroed.  *  Eastvi  praoouiioed  in  Scotch  pace.  *  ICaddeitfooL 

«  Boroedy,  ntbfiMtioQ.  <  DeML  •  8tGfic^the|MtioiiMuiitorBdiBbu|h. 

*  Gander,  ptg,  or  gooM.  *  Aik. 

»  Mad  I  UtanilYMiMtf.  eon/bunded.    Aflg.  Stau  maenifan,  to  mix. 
M  Withoot— See  note  8.  p.  6. 


•] 

M  \, 

"  Ooailp r«yfr  (Gochio)  Wpiaee,  aUianft  ffoirtp  to  Ood-Hbi  at  kin  ia  Oodt  aipoM- 
iri  appllffd  to  ttift  fVi"?*M**'  «■!«■*" — '* * —       — * — " 

i>  Quarry.  »Tlieeoc . 

^  Group  I  aHemblaOTi  alao  houttKoidt  •'cMmif.    ChauetruMa  mcii^in  tfatoMnaai 


•ori  applied  to  the  fluniliar  ooBnectiomia^ neighbourhood. 

^  Quarry.  **  Tlie  eocledaitioal  oourt.  u  Complata. 

1*  Group  I  aurmWagn  i  aho  htnuehoid,  rtUttmt.    Chauetr  uaea  imIn    

"  They  tainnioiied  uptheir  VMiny,  straifdit  took  bone."   Shakeipeate.— CliataBen.    The 
woidaainH  fwinertwiwith  eMAjr,  anddcBved  appanntly  from  Aag.  9uu  ikui^wii,  to  mix. 


BQUIBB  MXLDRCM'f  COMBAT.  iS 

Withm  ane  month  lg9A  ad  opponendtan  ; 
In  ane  half  year  I  gat  vUer  hguendum  ; 
An  syne  I  gat — ^how  call  ye  it  ? — ad  repiuxmdum ; 
Bnt,  I  could  never  ane  word  yet  understand  him. 
An  then,  they  gart^  me  cast  oat  mony  placks,' 
And  gart  me  pay  for  fomr  and  twenty  acts ; 
Bnt  or  they  came  half  gate'  to  candudenditm^ 
The  fient^  a  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 
Thus  they  postpon'd  me  twa  year,  with  their  train,' 
Syne,  h&cHe  ad  octo^  bade  me  come  again. 
An  then  thir  rooks  they  roupit  wonder  fast,' 
For  sentence  mlver  th^  ayit  at  the  last. 
Ofprammdandum'  they  made  me  wonder  fain ; 
Bnt  I  gat  ne'er  my  gnde  grey  meir  again. 

8QUIBB  MBLDRUM'8  COMBAT  WITH  THB  BNQLIBB  KKIQUT 
TALBBHT. 

When  thir'  twa  noble  men  of  weir* 

Were  well  accownter'd  in  their  gear, 

And  in  their  handis  Strang  bonidones,^' 

Then  tmmpets  blew  and  clarions, 

And  heralds  cryit  hie  on  hicht, 

"  Now,  let  them  go  l^i— God  schaw  the  richt  T 

Then  speedily  they  spurred  their  horse, 
And  ran  to  other  with  sic  force 
That  baith  their  spears  in  sindrie  flaw  ;^' 
Then  said  they  all  that  stood  on  raw, 
Ane  better  course  than  they  twa  ran 
Was  not  seen  sen^'  the  warld  began. 
Then  baith  the  parties  were  rejoicit. 
The  champions  ane  while  repoisit, 
Till  they  had  gotten  speiris  new : 
Then  with  trinmph  the  tnunpet  blew ; 
And  they,  with  ail  the  force  they  can. 
Wonder  mdely  at  ather^^  ran. 
And  straik  at  other  with  sae  great  ire, 
That  fra^'  their  harness^'  flew  the  fire. 
Their  speiris  were  sae  tendi^'  and  lang, 
That  ather  other  to  earth  donn  dang. 
Baith  horse  and  man  with  spdr  and  shield, 
Then  flatling's  lay  into  the  field. 

Cniaed.  *  Plaek,OM-Uiir(lof  apenoy.  •Way.  «^  Devtt. 


•  Then  rooka  they  efaattoeil  wondnrady  tet  Tbe  rook  b  a  caanhig,  ptunderins  bird. 
Tt>  rMk,  to  cheat,  however.  Is  uid  to  be  eoDnected  with  roigiM.  Torooltiialiotoif»oo- 
Tered  i  to  |icoCmC~**  The  nvea  rooked  her  oo  the  cfaimiicy  top."-^niakeep. 

'  A]lide•ortfaefalwtc^ll>talthepe«■ce]n■ybe£OtftomaL•tindietlonaJry,ifllobe^ 
teanthofltyiiisybehad.    Ihefarespiaiuttian  would  iwell  the  note*  too  mudi. 

*  TheM.  •  War.  >*  Strong  ipeen.-<7faBliDcn. 
u  "lilMgellerr                                » Flew.  »  Stakca 

M  AOurj  eftthv;  ateMdi other.  »  Prom.  >•  Axmour.  v  Toi«h. 


'44  LTVDSiLT, 

TBOU  **  THB  MOVABCHIK." 

**  BND  OF  OBBTANB  TTBANB  PRDfCIS.      AMD  SPBCTAIXTK  TUB 
BBGTMMABIS  OF  TBX  FOUB  HOMABCHIES.'' 

The  prinoes  of  thir  four  great  monarchiesv 
In  their  malst  hi^^est  pomp  imperials,^ 
TnustiDg*  to  be  must  Bnre  set  in  their  sees,* 
The  fraudM  waild  gave  them  to  mortal  ftUs ; 
For  their  reward,  bnt  dirk  memorials ; 
Hiodht  ovir  the  warld  thej  had  pre-eminence, 
0(  it  th^  gat  nane  other  recompense. 


Behald  how  God,  ay  sen  the  warid  began, 
Has  made  of  tyrane  kingis  instnmients, 
To  soonrge  people,  and  to  kill  monj  ane  man, 
Whilks^  to  ids  law  were  inobedients  :^ 
When  thej  had  done  perfumeis'  his  intents. 
In  danting  wrangoos  people  shamefnlly, 
He  snfferit  them  be  scooi^t  cmellj. 


Gane  is  the  golden  warid  of  Assyrians, 

Of  whom  EJng  Ninus  was  first  and  principal ; 

Gane  is  the  silver  warld  of  Persians ; 

The  copper  warid  of  Greekis  now  is  thralL 

The  warid  of  iron,  whilk  was  last  of  all, 

Comparit  to  the  Romans  in  thehr  g^ore, 

Are  gane  rij^t  sae — ^I  hear  of  them  no  more.* 

Now  is  the  warid  of  iron  mixt  with  day,^ 
As  Daniel  at  length  has  done  indite.' 
The  great  empires  are  melted  clean  away. 
Now,  is  the  warld  of  dolour  and  despite. 
I  see  nought  else  but  tronble  infinite : 
Wherefore,  my  son,  I  make  it  to  thee  kend, 
This  warid,  I  wait,  is  drawand*  to  an  end. 

Tokfflis  of  dearth,  hunger,  and  pestilence. 
With  cmel  weiris  bail£  by  sea  and  land ; 
Beahn  against  realm,  with  mortal  violence, 

I  Bmperon.  '  Trusting  i  we  note  B«  p.  86*  '  Snli* 

•  RdadTManda^leedTefdonotnowteketheilgnorUMpliinliimjMrialfabofVB^ 
be  nckoned  an  adjertlve,  like  inobedienU. 

•  Finished  to  perfonn  i  oompleced  the  execution  of;  (Fnnch,  parfimmir.) 

•  For  the  allusions  in  this  stum,  see  Daniel  ii.    For  the  pagan  fiOde  of  the  four  acet, 
sseOTid,  IfetLflS-lfiO. 

V  The  "  iron  mixed  with  day*"  (Daniel  ii.  93.)  It  oommonW  Interpreted  aa  deseriptiTe 
of  the  mediae^  kingdonu  that  spning  fkom  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

•  TbegoTflnimentitf  the  infinitive  oy  the  generic  verb  do  iaasrignodaa  the  origin  of  th» 
tadflnitive  Stan  (o. 

•  Men  bi  all  ag<Bs  of  Christianity  have  been  food  of  viewing  tiietemaxkahle 
of  tiM  period  In  whkfa  they  Uved  as  faidications  of  the  appraidiiiv  JudgmonL 


CBBIflT  GOMIKO  TO  JUDOMXHT.  & 

Whilk  signifies  the  last  day  is  at  hand.^ 
Wherefore,  my  son,  be  in  thy  Mth  constJmdf 
Baising  thy  heart  to  God,  and  cry  for  grace, 
And  mend  thy  life  while  thoa  has  time  and  space. 


CHRIST  OOMINa  TO  JUDGMENT. 

Ab  fireflancht'  hastily  glancing, 
Descend  shall  the  maist  Jieavenly  King. 
As  PhoBbns  in  the  orient 
Lightens  in  haste  the  ocddent, 
Sae  pleasandly  he  shall  appear 
Amang  the  heavenly  daddis  dear, 
With  great  pow^  and  majesty, 
Above  the  oonntry  of  Jndie ; 
As  derkis'  doth  condnde  in  huD, 
Direct  above  the  Insty^  vale 
Of  Josaphat^  and  Mount  Olivet : 
AU  prophecy  there  shall  complete. 
The  angels  of  the  orders  nine* 
Environ  shall  that  throne  Divine 
With  heavenly  consolation, 
Making  him  ministration. 
In  bis  presence  there  shall  be  borne 
„     The  signs  of  cross  and  crown  of  thorn, 
FiUar,  naiUis,  sconr^,  and  spear. 
With  everilk  thing  that  did  him  deir,' 
The  time  of  his  grim  passion ; 
And,  for  onr  consolation,  ^ 

Appear  shall,  in  his  hands  and  feet 
And  in  his  side,  the  print  complete 
Of  his  ftve  wonndis  predons, 
Shining  like  rabies  radions. 

1  lUttli.niT.6,7:  Lukexxl.l0.1I.  LyndayhadwntlMcratt  vanofChailMy. 
■ad  Fnmds  1. 1  the  dMzacttons  of  the  rcfbnnation  i  and  the  qnamlfl  with  Bnglend. 

s  A  meteor.  *  Sdiolan  (Let.  cleriew,  an  eoderiastic).    Scholanhlp  In  the 

daik  am  was  always  aMOdatedMdelT  with  the  clerical  diaraeter  I  henee  the  phrase  **  be- 
nefit olciagj,''  implying  the  exemptSoa  of  a  criminal  from  punishment  if  he  oould  nad 
andwritei  the  deivT  CH™^ta>g  independence  of  dTil  tribunsik. 

«  Luxuriant;  aee  note  19,  p.  IL 

•  Hik  valley,  on  the  cast  of  Jerusalem,  which  our  Saviour  overlooked  when,  from  Mount 
OHvcC,  he  made  the  revehtlon  to  Ms  disdples  of  the  final  doom  of  the  world,  was  resarded 


I  thedestined  seat  of  the  last  Judgment.  JSven  the  Mahometans  point  to  the  stone  on  the 
— '^1  of  the  valley  on  which  the  prophet  is  to  sit  when  he  performs  this  Ugh 


theory. 

with  the  sdwlastfc. 
}  Ang.-8Bx.  dtrioH,  to  huzt 


46  BOW  ABO,  BAWL  OP  8UBBBT. 

HENRT  HOWARD,  EARL  OF  SURREY. 
(1616—1647.) 

Thb  merit  of  Lydgate  has  been  rindicated  ;  Occleve  was  esteemed  down 
to  the  ase  of  Elisabeth  and  James,  but  the  interTal  between  Chaucer  and 
Heniy  VIII.  is  in  general  a  dreary  poetical  Toid.  In  "  AnderaonV  Britadi 
Poets,**  the  Earl  of  Surrey  immediately  follows  Chancer  as  the  first  name  in 
an  interral  of  about  a  century  and  a-half  that  deserves  a  place  among  the 
*  classical  poetry*'  of  England.  The  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victor 
of  Flodden  in  161 3,  he  was  from  his  youth  associated  with  the  court  of  Heoiy 
YIIL  in  the  capacity  of  companion  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  natural  son 
of  that  prince.  He  had  imbibed  all  the  romance  of  the  chivalric  character 
which  the  courts  of  Henry  and  Francis  I.  were  destined  to  be  the  last  to  dis- 
play. His  travels  on  the  continent  have  all  the  features  of  the  wanderings 
of  a  Paladin.  The  lady  of  his  devotion,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  **  Fair  Oeraldine,**  is  said  to  have  been  the  dsoghter  of  Fitige- 
rald,  Evl  of  Kildare.  Excited  by  a  magical  representation  of  his  love  by 
the  adept  Cornelius  Agrippa,  he  triumphed  in  a  touniamentat  Florence^  in 
which  ho  had  challen|^  **  aU  who  could  handle  a  lance,  Turk,  Saracen,  or 
^wnihul^  who  should  presume  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  Goaldine^ 
beauty.**  He  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  king  in  high  military  com- 
mands. But  the  whole  fimiily  of  Howard  fell  under  Henry^  hatred,  after 
the  execution  of  Queen  Cathuine,  Surrey's  sister.  He  and  his  &ther  were 
thrown  into  the  tower,  and  condemned  on  frivolous  accnsationa.  Surrey 
was  executed  in  1647 :  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  narrowly  escaped  the  nme 
fate  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant 

Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,*  with  whom  his  name  is  often  asBodated, 
are  sometimes  ranked  as  the  first  who  polished  the  English  language  to  the 
elegance  it  has  since  worn.  Surrey  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  manner  of 
Petrarch.  His  pieces  are  full  of  natural  and  beautiful  fMing,  without  any 
of  the  affectation  of  his  age.  His  language  is  plaintive  and  musicaL  He 
was  the  first  writer  of  blank  verse  in  J^glish  in  the  translation  of  a  portion 
of  the  .ffineid.    "  He  also  wrote  the  first  English  sonneta** — Soutiiey. 

SUBBET's  BSFLECnONB  ON  HIS  IMPRISONMENT  IN  WIND80B 
CASTLE.' 

So  crael  prison  how  could  betide,'  alas, 
As  proud  Windsor  I  where  I  in  lust*  and  Joy, 
With  a  king^s  son,^  my  childish  jears  did  pasa 
In  greater  feasts  than  Priam^s  sons  of  Troj  :^ 

Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  fhll  sour, 
The  large  green  courts  where  we  were  wont  to  hoye,*^ 

>  TlM  Mm  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Wymtt  executed  to  the  begtening  of  the  reign  of  Uuj. 
Warton  calls  him  «<  the  first  poliahed  English  satirist" 

*  He  had  been  condemned  to  this  imprisonment  foresting  flesh  in  Lent  Henry  YHI.'s 
theology  often  reduced  Ids  subjects  to  worse  straits.  *  Be  my  lot 

*  Innate  delight  The  word  has  been  noticed  aboTe.  It  runs  through  many  appBo»- 
tioos  in  many  languages,  from  the  Greek  loo,  downwards. 

*  The  Earl  ofKchmond. 

*  A  passage  in  the  Iliad*  zxiT.  800,  seems  to  imply  the  gonnandlilng  piopeDiitieB  of 
Priam's  sons.  'Hover. 


HO  AGE  CONTBNT  WITH  HI3  OWN  BSTATB.  47 

With  ejes  cast  up  Into  the  Maiden^s  Toirer,^ 
And  easy  sighs  snch  as  folk  draw  in  love : 

The  stately  seats  ;  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 
The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight ; 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  me,* 
Where  each  of  ns  did  plead  the  other's  right : 

The  palm-j)la7,'  where,  despoilM^  for  the  game, 
With  dBLz&l^  eves  oft  we,  by  gleams  of  love. 
Have  missed  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame, 
To  bait'  her  eyes  which  kept  the  leads  above  -J 

The  gravel®  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  hehn,* 
On  foaming  horse,  with  swords  and  fiiendly  hearts. 
With  cheer  as  tho'  one  should  another  whdm. 
Where  we  have  fonght  and  chased  oft  with  darts  : 


The  wild  forest,  the  doth^  holts^<^  with  green, 
With  reins  avayled,^^  and  swift  ybreathed  horse. 
With  cry  of  honnds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 
Where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  offeree. 


NO  AGE  CONTENT  WITH  mS  OWN  ESTATE. 

l4Aii>  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I  were, 

I  saw,  within  my  troubled  heaid,  a  heap  of  thoughts  appear. 

And  eveiy  thought  did  show  so  lively  in  mine  eyes, 

Thai  now  I  sighed,  and  then  I  smiled,  as  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy,  and  thought  how  oft  that  he 
Did  wish  of  Grod,  to  'scape  the  rod,  a  tall  young  man  to  be. 
The  young  man  eke,  that  feels  his  bonea  with  jpains  oppressed, 
How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man,  to  live  and  be  at  rest ; 

The  rich  old  man,  that  sees  his  end  draw  on  so  sore, 
How  he  would  be  a  boy  again,  to  live  so  much  the  more. 

>  '*  Maiden,  •  ooffTiroclo&  of  theold  French magiu  or mamte,  ffreat.  Hius  MaUenhtad 
tpraperhr  Maiden  hptke)  in  Berluhirek  is  the  great  peri  aa  tfa«  river  Thames."— Wuton. 
"  JtfM  diff»  are  two  ancient  BritiUi  words,  sifliiMiur  oreat  MU.  Thus  the  Maiden 
CaeOe  (Bdinbajghi ,  is  not  cattra  puOkarmn,  but  a  oaiSe  on  a  high  hiU."— Rttson. 

■TUa  is  fai  the  style  of  the  exaggerated  gallantry  of  tbopeilod;  rt<«,pity(  heaoervth, 
iiffjiffif 

•  At  ban  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  «  Bendered  unfit.  •  Daided. 
<  To  eaten.                      V  *' The  ladies  were  nmged  on  the  leada  or  tnttlements  of  the 

casOe  to  see  the  play."— Warton. 

•  Tbeaieaof  the  tndtting  lists  was  strewed  with  graveL 

•  The  sleeves  or  gloves  of  their  mistresses  were  tied  on  fhe  helmets  of  the  diamplana. 

"  And  in  my  helmet  wear  her  jdove  ,    , 

When  galhmts  ride  the  ring.''--Poem8  by  a  Family  Circle. 
See  Shakes^  Hcnzy  V.  Act  iv.  Se.  L  vii.  viH.  ^  „  ^  „  ^ 

M  8eep.%note4  u  Loosened:  fhnn awiUsr,  to  cast ;  to/fe«downi  BailK 

Lat.  «wltor</  which,  acoocdhig  to  Ifem«e,  is  formed  from  od,  to,  and  vaUii,  a  valley  t 
as  Mauler  iafonned  from  mom,  a  moontaln^— Riehazdson. 
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Whereat  ftill  oft  I  smiled,  to  see  how  all  those  three, 

From  boy  to  man,  from  man  tomboy,  would  chop  and  change  degree. 

And,  mnsing  thus,  I  think  the  case  b  very  strange, 

That  man  from  wealth  to  live  in  woe,  doth  ever  seek  to  change. 

Thus  thoughtful  as  I  lay,  I  saw  my  withered  skin, 

How  it  doth  show  my  dented  chewes  ;^  the  flesh  was  worn  so  thin. 

And  eke  my  toothless  chape,  the  gates  of  my  right  way,* 
That  opes  and  shuts  as  I  do  speak,  do  thus  unto  me  say, 
"  The  white  and  hoarish  hairs,  the  messengers  of  age 
That  show,  like  lines  of  true  belief,  that  this  life  doth  assuage,* 

^*  Bids  thee  lay  hand  and  fed  them  hanging  on  thy  chin, 
The  which  doth  write,  to  ages  past,  the  third  now  coming  in. 
Hang  up  therefore  the  bit  of  thy  young  wanton  time ; 
And  thoUf  that  therein  beaten^  art,  the  happiest  life  define  :**  . 

Whereat  I  sighed,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  my  wonted  Toy, 
Truss  up  thy  pack  and  trudge  from  me,  to  every  little  boy. 
And  tell  them  thus  from  me,  thdr  time  most  happy  is. 
If,  to  thehr  time,  they  reason  had  to  know  the  truth  of  this.** 


SPRINO. 

Thb  sweet  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings. 
With  green  hath  dad  the  hill  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingale,  with  feathers  new,  she  sings ; 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale ; 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  sprav  now  springs. 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head'  on  the  pale ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  flings ; 
The  fishes  fleet  with  new  repair^  scale ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  awav  she  flings ; 
Hie  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  small ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  how  she  mings  1* 
Winter  is  worn,  that  was  the  flowers*  bale. 
And  thus  I  see  among  these  pleasant  things 
Each  care  decays,  and  yet  my  sorrow  springs. 

1  Or  ehawi,  now  written  Jam  ;  dented,  hidaited.  *  True  phUoeophy. 

*  Draw  toe doM.  «  Ueed  like  the  ScripturB  phxaie,  ** stxiekeB  in  yeen." 

•  Shed tlidr hocu.  •  Mingles t  lee notes. p. 98 1  ud note  1< p.  11, 
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LORD  SACKVILLB. 
(1527?— 1608.) 

*  Thomas  Sackvillb,  the  first  Lord  BucUmnt  and  Earl  of  Dorwt,  vas  tb9 
■on  of  Richard  Sackville,  Esq.  of  Bnckhurst,  in  Suasex.**  He  is  almost  the  only 
Ught  in  poetry  that  iUuminates  the  gloomy  reign  of  Mary*  From  his  early 
yean  he  manifested  great  Tivadty  of  talent  He  enjoyed  the  adTantage  <rf 
the  education  of  hoth  nniversifaes.  While  a  student  m  the  Inner  Temple 
he  composed  his  tragedy  of  **  Oorboduc,**^  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  entitled* 
**  Fenex  and  Porrex.**  This  is  the  first  specimen  in  English  literatore  of  the 
tiagic  drama.  **  This  tragedy,  and  his  contribntion  of  the  **  Induction,**  and 
**  Legend  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham**  to  the  **  Mirror  for  Magistrates,*  com- 
pose the  poetical  history  of  Lord  Sackville^  Hie.**— (Campbell.)  The  states- 
man soon  superseded  the  poet  in  Sackville's  career.  He  filled  various  im- 
portant and  conspicuous  situations  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  ;  and,  on 
the  accession  of  James,  was  confirmed  fbr  life  in  his  office  of  Lord  Hieh 
Treasurer  of  England.  His  career  as  a  minister  reflects  great  honour  on  the 
integrity  and  vigour  of  his  character.  He  died  suddenly,  in  his  vocation  at 
the  council  boa^,  of  disease  in  the  brain,  in  160B. 

^  As  to  <  Oorboduc'  it  is  a  piece  of  monotonous  recitals,  and  cold  and  heavy 
accnmuhition  of  incidenta,** — (CampbelL)  It  is,  however,  praised  for  the 
purity  of  its  language,  and  the  di^ty  and  correctness  of  its  sentiments. 
**  The  Mirror  for  BAagistrates**  is  a  collection  of  narratives  by  Several  poets 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  great  in  English  history.  It  was  planned  by  Sack- 
viUe  on  the  scheme  of  I>uite*s  *'  Inferno.**  His  contributions  to  it,  however, 
as  above  noticed,  were  slight.  Sorrow  conducts  the  poet  through  the  infer- 
nal r^ons :  the  **  Induction**  is  filled  with  scenic  allegory,  little  inferior  in 
vigour  of  execution  to  that  of  Spencer.  This  collection  of  tragical  histories 
iaaaid  to  have  fVimished  hints  to  Shakespeare^  and  to  have  suggested  the 
historical  piayi^ 


FROM  THE  "  INDUCTION  '*  TO  THE  "  MIRROR  FOR  MAGISTRATEg.** 
ALLEGORICAI.  PERSONAGES  IN  HELL  DESCRIBED. 

And  first  within  the  porch  and  jaws  of  hell 
Sat  deep  Uemorse  of  Conscience,  all  besprent 
With  tears :  and  to  herself  oft  wonld  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and,  cnrsing,  never  stent* 
To  sob  and  sigh ;  bnt  ever  thns  lament, 
With  thoughtfnl  care,  as  she  that  all  in  yaln 
Wonld  wear  and  waste  continually  in  pain. 

Her  eyes  undstedfast  rolling  here  and  there, 

Whirled  on  each  place,  as  place  that  vengeance  bronght ; 

»  8m  Dodsley^  "  Old  FlayB." 

•  Stinted,  cened.    ••  And  fttint  thou  Coo,  I  pny  thee,  nurw  I" 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Aft  I.  8c.  & 
E 
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So  was  her  mind  continnaUj  in  fear, 
Tossed  and  tormented  with  the  tedions  thought 
Of  those  detested  crimes  which  she  had  wrought ; 
With  dreadfol  cheare^  and  looks  thrown  to  the  sky, 
Wishmg  for  death,  and  yet  she  could  not  die. 


And  next,  within  the  entry  of  this  lake, 
Sat  fell  Revenge  gnashing  her*  teeth  for  ire, 
Devising  means  how  she  may  vengeance  take, 
Never  to  rest  till  she  have  her  desire : 
Bat  frets  within  so  far  forth*  with  the  fire 
Of  wreaking  flames,  that  now  determines  she 
To  die  by  death,  or  venged  by  death  to  be. 

When  fell  Revenge  with  bloody  foni  pretence 
Had  showed  herself,  as  next  in  order  set. 
With  trembling  limbs  we  softly  parted  thence, 
Till  in  onr  eyes  another  sight  we  met : 
When  from  my  heart  a  sigh  forthwith  I  fet,^ 
Rneing  alas  upon  the  woful  plight 
Of  Misery,  that  next  appeared  in  sight. 

His  face  was  lean,  and  some  deal  pined'  away. 
And  eke  his  hands  consnmed  to  the  bone ; 
Bat  what  his  body  was  I  cannot  say, 
For  on  his  carcase  raiment  had  he  none, 
Save  donts  and  patches  piec^  one  by  one ; 
With  stafif  in  hand,  and  scrip  on  shoidders  cast. 
His  chief  defence  against  the  winter's  blast. 

His  food  for  most,  was  wild  fraits  of  the  tree, 
Unless  sometimes  some  crumbs  fell  to  his  share, 
Which  in  his  wallet  long,  God  wot,  kept  he, 
As  on  the  which  full  daintily  would  he  fare. 
His  drink  the  running  stream ;  his  cup  the  bare 
Of  his  palm  closed ;  his  bed  the  hard  cold  ground. 
To  this  poor  life  was  Misery  y bound. 


By  hhn  lay  heavy  Sleep,  the  cousin  of  death, 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone, 
A  very  corpse,  save  yielding  forth  a  breath. 
Small  kepe  took  he  whom  Fortune  frawiM  on, 
Or  whom  she  lifted  up  into  the  throne 
Of  high  renown ;  but  as  a  living  death. 
So  dead  alive,  of  life  he  drew  the  breath. 
•  «••«• 

1  CountMianoe.— See  note  10,  p.  92.  *  Beveoat  h  inaMuUne  in  Collins*  Ode  on  tlw 

PauloDf.  '  To  such  an  extent.  *  Fetched. 

•  **  Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine."— Macbeth*  Act  L  8c.  4 
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And  next  in  order  sad  Old  Age  we  found, 
His  beard  all  hoar,  liis  eyes  hollow  and  blind, 
"Vnth  drooping  cheer  still  poring  on  the  ground, 
As  on  the  place  where  nature  Mm  assigned 
To  rest,  when  that  the  sisters^  had  untwined 
His  Tital  thread,  and  ended  with  their  faaife 
The  fleeting  course  of  fast  declining  life. 


Crookbacked  he  was,  tooth  shaken,  and  blear  eyed, 
Went  on  three  feet,  and  sometime  crept  on  four,* 
With  old  lame  bones,  that  rattied  by  his  side, 
His  scalp  all  pilde,*  and  he  with  elde  forlore : 
His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door. 
Tumbling  and  driveling  as  he  draws  his  breath ; 
For  brief,  the  shape  and  mesefenger  of  death. 

FBOM  TBE  COICPLAINT  OF  BJEIXKY  DUKB  OF  BUCKIHOUAU.^ 

«  «  «  • 

Ye  kings  and  peers  that  swim  in  worldly  good. 
In  seeking  blood,  the  end,  advert,^  you  playne, 
•  And  see  'S  blood  aye  ask  not  blood  again. 

Consider  Cyrus  in  your  cruel  thought, 
A  makeless^  prince  in  riches  and  in  mjght, 
And  weigh  in  mind  the  bloody  deeds  he  wrought. 
In  shedding  which  he  set  his  whole  delight : 
But  see  the  guerdon^  lotted  to  this  wight, 
He  whose  huge  power  no  man  might  overthrow, 
Tomyris  queen^  with  great  despite  hath  slew. 

His  head  dismembered  from  his  man£^  corpse, 
Herself  she  cast  into  a  vessel  fraught 
With  dottered  blood  of  them  that  felt  her  force. 
And  with  these  words  a  just  reward  she  taught : 
"  Drink  now  thy  fill  of  thy  desur^  draught.^ 
Lo  mark  the  fine*  that  did  this  prince  befall  :^^ 
Mark  not  this  one,  but  mark  the  end  of  all. 

Behold  Oambyses  and  his  fatal  day. 

Where  murder's  mischief  mirror  like**  is  left : 

1  ThB  Fktca.^See  Kefghtlcy'i  MytholoRy,  p.  168. 

*  An  aUuflOD  to  the  i^e  of  the  Sphinx. 

s  Deprived  of  hair.    Ut^  pUut»hiar.    *'Ihadaslief  beffaelbtoranSngliihkmey  aa 
be  piled,  as  thou  art  piled  for  a  French  Telret"— Mcaaure  for  Meaeuie^  Act  I.  8e.  S. 

*  The  aoeomplice  and  victim  of  Siclurd  III.  .,     ^ , 

*  Consider  that  you  lament  the  lenilL    Lat  advertert*  *  Matchlen. 

'  Reward.    Ang.  Sax.  wtrdUan  /  to  look  at ;  to  regard }  henoe  the  idea  of  recompense. 
■  Of  ScTthia.— Herodotus.  l.e.»6. 

•Bnd.    •' Riches  ^iie<es».">-Shakesp.  Othello.  .  „    _. 

V  For  the  opposite  accounts  ot  the  historical  CTnis  see  Xnophon  and  Uerodottis ;  for 
fbe  Cyrus  of  Scripture,  see  Skene's  Sacred  Chronology, 
u  Where,  in  w&m  t  like,  alike. 
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While  he  his  brother  Mergns^  cast*  to  slay, 
A  dreadfhl  thing,  his  wits  were  him  bereft. 
A  sword  he  canght,  wherewith  he  pierodd  eft* 
His  body  gored,  which  he  of  lief  benooms  -> 
So  jast  is  God  in  all  his  dreadibl  dooms. 

O  bloody  Bmtus,  rightly  didst  thon  me, 

And  thon  Cassius  justly  came  thy  fall, 

That  with  the  sword  wherewith  thon  Cssar  slew 

Mnrd'rest  thyself,  and  reft  thy  life  withal. 

A  mirror  let  him  be  nnto  yon  all 

That  mmrderers  be,  of  morder  to  yom'  meed : 

For  mnrder  crieth  ont  vengeance  on  your  seed. 

Lo  Bessos,'  he  that,  armed  with  mnrderer*s  knife 
And  traitorous  heart  against  his  royal  king. 
With  bloody  hands  be^  his  master^s  life, 
Advert  the  fine  his  fonl  offence  did  bring : 
~  And  loathing  murder  as  most  loathly  tMng, 
Behold  in  him  the  just  deserved  fall, 
That  ever  hath,  and  shall  betide  them  alL 

What  booted  him  his  false  usurp^  reign. 
Whereto  by  murder  he  did  so  ascend? 
When  like  a  wretch,  led  in  an  iron  chain. 
He  was  presented  by  his  chiefest  Mend 
Unto  the  foes  of  him  whom  he  had  slain : 
That  even  they  should  venge  so  foul  a  guilt 
That  rather  sought  to  have  his  blood  yspilt. 

Take  heed,  ye  princes  and  ye  prelates  all, 
Of  this  outrage,  which  though  it  sleep  awhile, 
And  not  disclosed,  as  it  doth  seeld^  befall, 
Yet  Grod  that  sufTreth  silence  to  beguile 
Such  guilts,  wherewith  both  earth  and  air  ye  file,^ 
At  last  descries  them  to  your  foul  deface; 
You  see  the  examples  set  before  your  face. 

1  Smerdis.  t  Seenote  16,  p.  11.  *  Afterwazdt. 

*  Li^,  aiao  written  leve  (a4)-  noun,  and  adv.)  wilfully;  benoom  or  benumf , 

now  written  benumb  f  to  deprive,  (Tis.  of  sensation).  Old  English,  nim/  German,  nekmtn, 
to  take;  hence  numskull,  one  deprived  of  intellect,  a  bloekhcad.  This  word  ftimisfaea 
with  his  name  Corporal  jy>m,  the  follower  of  Falstair.  **  OvemoflM."— Ghaueer.  Beenoca 
8,  p.  13. 

*  The  murderer  of  Darius  Codomannus.  See  any  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

■  Secretly.  *<  To  ietl  her  fiither**  eyes  up-'—OtheUo,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3.  *'  To  seel  a  hawk 
is  to  sew  up  his  eyeUds.**— Malone. 

7  Defile.  "  For  Banquo's  issue  I  have  'filed  my  mhid."— Macbeth,  Act  Oi.  8c.  S.  By- 
ron uses  the  lamc  lorm.--€htkto  Harold.  Canto  iU.  St.  113. 


sklf-oontemplahon.  ^ 

nOBERT  SOUTHWELL. 

(1650—1595.) 

SocTHWBLL,  descended  from  an  ancient  fiunily  in  Norfolk,  entered  the 
order  of  Jesoite  at  Rome.  He  was  involyed  in  persecution,  resolting  from 
the  intiigaei  of  that  order  in  Elizabeth'to  reign,  and  was  seized,  racked,  and 
ezecated  at  Tyburn.  T])e  features  of  his  pMtry  are  sad  and  contemplatiTe  ; 
hreatliing  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  amiability.  **  It  is  not  possible,**  says 
Campbell,  referring  to  his  prose  compositions,  **  Mary  Ha^dalene^  Tear%** 
and  the  **  Triumf^  over  Death,**  "  to  read  the  volume  without  lamenting 
that  its  author  &ould  have  been  either  the  instrument  of  bigotry  or  the 
object  of  persecution.'*  *  See  Gentleman*8  Magazine^  for  November  1798, 
pw  983.*^Rit8on. 


SELF-CONTEHFLA.TION. 

Betir^  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 

As  beauty  doth  in  seUT-bellolding  eye : 

Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heayaily  sights^ 

A  brief  wherein  all  mirades  snmm^  lie, — 

Of  fieiirest  forms  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store. 

Most  graoefol  all,  yet  thonght  may  grace  them  more. 

The  mind  a  creatnre  is,  yet  can  create, 

To  natore's  patterns  adding  higher  skill 

Of  finest  works ;  wit  better  could  the  state, 

Jf  force  of  wit  had  equal  power  of  will. 

Deyise  of  man  in  working  hath  no  end ; 

What  thought  can  think  another  thonght  can  mend. 

Man^s  sonl  of  endless  beanties  image  is, 
Drawn  by  the  work  of  endless  skill  and  might. 
This  skimil  mi^t  gave  many  spaiks  of  bli^, 
And,  to  discern  this  bliss,  a  native  light ; 
To  frame  God*s  image  as  his  worth  required, 
His  might,  his  skill,  his  word,  and  will  conspired. 

TIMES  GO  BY  TUBN8. 

The  lopp^  tree  in  time  may  grow  again, 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower. 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistenhig  shower ; 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  bap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow ; 
She  draws  her  fayours  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
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Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go ; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coanest  web : 
No  joy  so  great  bnt  runneth  to  an  end. 
No  nap  so  hard  but  may  in  time  amend.^ 


EDMUND  SPENCKR. 
(155S-1598-9.) 

Edm imo  SpBUcm,  **  of  all  the  pocte  the  most  poetical,**  was  born  in 
London,  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Chaucer  upwards  of  two  oentnries 
bdbre.  Spencer  was  educated  at  Cambridge  ;  his  poetical  tendencies  wen 
early  developed  ;  and  his  **  Shepherd*^  Calendar**  procured  for  him,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  classical  friend  Harrey,  the  Hobbinol  of  that 
composition,  an  introduction  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  The  patronage  of 
Sydney  and  the  friendship  of  the  "Bail  of  Leicester,  obtained  fiir  Spencer  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  to  Lord  Oiey  of  Wilton,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land* The  recal  of  Lord  Orey  broujpht  the  poet  back  to  England,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  recdved  from  the  queen,  throu^^  the  agency  ot  Sydney,  a  grant 
in  the  county  of  Cork  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rebel  Earl  of  Desmond. 
The  terms  of  this  grant  compelled  him  to  return  to  Ireland,and  the  romantae 
scenery  of  his  residence,  KUcolman,  the  snoient  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Des- 
mond, seems  to  have  been  propitious  in  the  tnspiratioa  of  his  musot  The 
**  Faeiy  Queen**  was  matured  on  the  beautiftil  buiks  of  his  fikvourite  Mulla. 
The  fiune  that  flowed  on  him  from  the  imblication  of  his  great  poem  drew 
a  small  pension  from  the  parsimony  of  Elizabeth*^  exchequer.  The  sha- 
dow of  Burleigh  is  said  to  have  darkened  the  poet's  road  to  preferment  and 
emolument ;  and  "  there  ore  passages  in  the  Fairy  Queen  that  unequivocally 
refer  to  Burleigh  with  severity  ;**  but  writers  on  Spencer^s  life  repres^t  va- 
riously his  relations  to  the  grrat  Lord  Chancellor.  He  visited  England  fre- 
quently for  the  superintendence  of  the  publication  of  his  works,  fle  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  n^ect  which  malignant  influences  threw  over  his 
fortunes.  But  a  more  terrible  calamity  awaited  him.  The  rebellion  of 
the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  the  south  of  Irdand,  connected  with  tite  great  in- 
surrection of  Tyrone,  spread  desolation  over  the  poetls  domain.  iSs  castle 
was  stormed  and  bum^  and  one  of  his  children  perished  in  its  flames.  He 
returned  to  England,  im|>overished  and  overpowered  with  grief,  and  died  at 
London  on  the  1 6th  of  January  1598-9.  His  ashes  reposed,  it  is  said  at  hia 
own  request,  beside  those  of  Chaucer  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Spencer*s  nature  was  formed  with  all  the  kindly  and  amiable  attributes 
which  we  love  to  asBociate  with  a  poet*s  character.  Not  only  did  his  im- 
measurable superiority  raise  him  above  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries^  but 
the  attractive  qualities  of  his  mind  gained  him  their  love.  No  satire  ever 
breathed  on  his  name.  Even  the  **  Satyric  Nash'*  characterises  him  as  the 
**  heavenly  Spencer.** — D'Israeli. 

Spencer  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  English  poetical  literature  ;  he  is  a 
school  in  himself,  for  he  was  never  successfully  imitated.  His  language  in 
structure  and  cadence  diflers  from  that  of  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  as  if  it 
had  been  elaborated  for  his  subject  It  is  coloured  with  the  antiquity  of 
Chaucer^i  phraseology ;  but  Jon8on*S  charge  against  Spencer  of  corrupt- 
ing the  hinguage  by  ancient  barbarisms  applies  only  to  some  of  the  edoguea 

1  8ce  Horaoe,  Odit  IL  9. 
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of  his  earliest  pioduction»  the  <*  Shepherds  Calendar.**  The  archaisni  of 
dialect  in  the  Faiiy  Queen  harmonizes  with  the  sapematural  and  elfin  eha- 
lacter  of  the  sobject.  The  voluptuous  languor  of  the  antique  Tendficatioi 
oaniesthe  mind  along  in  a  dreamj  pleasure  through  varied  scenes  of  luxuiy 
or  of  terror  ;  solitary  wild8»  forests,  caves  ;  castles,  with  the  terrible  miracles 
of  enchantment,  or  with  gardens,  bower%  the  music  of  life  and  nature,  and 
the  splendours  of  chivalry.  The  reader  wanders  with  gorgeous  impersonations 
in  a  maae  of  intertwisted  allegory,  either  picturing  &cts  in  the  nature  of  man 
or  referable  to  the  events  and  persons  of  the  times  in  which  Spencer  lived, 
and  not  unfrequently  susceptible  of  double  application.  The  laatnres  of 
Elisabeth,  the  Faiiy  Queen  Gloriana,  flit  before  us  in  the  portraits  of  Bel- 
lAoebe  and  Britomart :  the  folse  Duessa  is  at  once  the  foithless  Church  of 
Rome  and  tiie  equally  abhorred  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  The  interest  of  the 
poetry,  however,  does  not  depend  on  the  allegory.  **  If  readers  do  not 
meddle  with  the  allegoty,  the  allegory  will  not  meddle  with  them.**— Hastitt 
Pictures  are  the  things  with  which  Spencer  catches  our  poetical  conscience, 
and  his  poems  contain  a  gallery  that  may  fomish  forth  the  studies  of  ages. 
He  is  the  poet  of  mctnies  as  Chaucer  is  tiie  poet  of  objects. 

The  opinions  of  critics  vary  considerably  witii  respect  to  Spencer,  from 
the  cautious  coldness  of  Hume  to  the  enthusiasm  of  HazUtt  **  This  poet,** 
says  Hume,  <*  contains  great  beauties,  a  sweet  and  harmonious  vernfication, 
easy  elocution,  l  fine  imagination  ;  yet  does  the  perusal  of  his  work  become 
so  tedious,  that  one  neyer  finishes  it  from  the  mere  pleasure  it  affords  ;  it 
soon  becomes  a  kind  of  task  reading.**  <*  We  shall  nowhere  find,**  sajrs 
Campbell,  **  more  airy  and  expansive  images  of  visionary  things,  a  sweeter 
tone  of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  fiusb  in  the  colours  of  language  than  in  this 
Rubens  of  English  poetry.  *  *  Though  his  story  grows  desultory,  the 
sweetness  and  grace  of  his  manner  still  abide  by  hiuL  He  is  like  a  sp^iker 
whose  tones  continue  to  be  pleasing  though  he  speak  too  long.**  Ellis  writes^ 
■*  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  aocompany  Spencer*s  allegorical  heroes  to  the 
end  of  their  ezcunions.  They  want  flesh  and  blood  ;  a  want  for  which  no- 
thing can  compensate.  The  personification  of  abstract  ideas  fomishes 
the  most  brilliant  images  for  poetiy,  but  these  meteor  forms,  which  startie 
and  delight  us  when  our  senses  are  flurried  by  passion,  must  not  be 
submitted  to  our  cool  and  deliberate  examination.  •  •  •  • 
Personification  protracted  into  allegory  aflbcts  a  modem  reader  almost  as  dis- 
Bpeeablj  as  inspiration  continued  to  madness.*  "  Thou^  much  later  than 
Qiauoer,*  says  Haslitt,  ''his  obligations  to  preceding  writers  are  less.  He 
has  in  some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his  poem  iVom  Ariosto ;  but 
be  has  ingrafted  upon  it  an  exuberance  of  foncy  and  an  endless  voluptuous- 
ness of  sentiment  not  to  be  found  in  the  Italian  writer.  *  *  There  is  an 
originality,  richness  and  variety  in  his  allegorical  personages  that  almost 
vies  with  tiie  splendour  of  ancient  roytholo^.  If  Ariosto  transports  us  into 
the  regions  of  romance^  all  Spencer*ft  poetir  is  liury  land.  *  *  The  poet 
lays  us  in  the  lap  of  a  lovelier  nature,  l^  tne  sound  of  softer  streams,  among 
greener  hills  and  fkirer  vallies.  He  paints  nature  not  as  we  find  iU  but  as 
we  expected  to  find  it ;  and  ftilfils  the  del^tfhl  promise  of  our  youth.  He 
waves  his  wand  of  enchantment,  and  at  once  embodies  airy  beings,  and 
throws  a  delicious  veil  oret  all  actual  objects.  The  two  worlds  of  reality 
and  fiction  are  poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  *  *  His  versifica- 
tion is  at  once  the  most  smooth  and  the  most  sounding  in  the  language^  It 
is  a  labyrinth  of  sweet  sounds  that  would  cloy  by  their  very  sweetness,  but 
that  the  ear  is  constantiy  relieved  and  enchanted  by  their  continued  variety 
of  modulation.  *  *  It  is  the  perfbction  of  melting  harmony  dissolving 
the  soul  in  pleasure  or  holding  it  captive  in  the  chains  of  suspense.** 
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The  Fairj  Queen,  bad  we  pomameA  it  complete,  would  l»Te  beeii  a  moll* 
flter  poem :  it  waa  to  have  extended  to  twelve  books  ;  aix  onlj  aorviva,'  for- 
tuuatelf,  perbaps,  as  some  bava  aaid,  for  tbe  poetii  reputation ;  for  the 
■tiengtb  of  wbat  remains  is  acknowledged  to  be  concenfrod  in  tbe  fint  tbree 
books.  It  abares  the  fiite  of  incompletion  with  Chaucer's  « Canteilraiy 
T^es,**  and  more  than  one  great  epic.  The  want  is  all  the  less  felt  in  Uie 
Fairy  Queen,  as  each  book  constitntes  a  separate  poem,  and  that  of  a  toAe- 
rablj  gigantic  size.  Prince  Arthur  alone,  who  flits  from  song  to  song,  acts 
as  a  Imk  among  the  parts  of  the  whole.  Each  book  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
tbe  chiTahrous  adrentures  of  a  certain  Tirtue,  the  probationaiy  personagea 
uniting  at  last  in  the  Fairy  Court  of  Gloriana. 

Tbe  works  of  Spencer,  besides  the  Fairy  Queen,  are  **  Tbe  Shepherd's 
Calendar  ;**  consistmg  of  twelve  bucolics ;  *  Colin  Clout  *s  come  home  again  ;* 
Colin  Clout  is  Spencer*s  adopted  pastoral  appellation ;  Translation  of  Vinrfl's 
<*  Culex  ;*'  «  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale  f  «  Hymns  and  Viaons  ;**  <"  Tbe  Tears 
of  the  Muses  ;"  Spousal  Poems,  &&  He  was  a  respectable  prose  writer  ; 
bis  Memorial  on  the  State  of  Ireland  and  its  remedy  might,  it  is  said,  asnst 
the  wisdom  of  statesmen  even  in  tbe  present  day.  A  great  portion  of  his 
works  has  been  lost 


VBOM  THB  ^*  FASBT  QUEEN." 
UKA*  A2a>  THB  UOK. 

BOOK  I.  cAirro  m. 
Oinc  day,  nigb  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  mibasty  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  tbe  grass  her  dainty  Umbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shiulow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  nndight,* 
And  laid  her  stole  aside :  her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ;^ 
Did  neyer  mortal  eye  behind  sach  beayenly  grace. 

It  fortnn^  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lion  msh^d  suddenly, 

Hunting  fall  greedy  after  salvage  blood : 

Soon  as  tbe  royal  virgin  be  did  spy, 

Witb  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corpse :' 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assnag^  with  remorse, 

And,  with  tbe  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious  force. 

1  The  remainder  it  nld  to  have  been  loet  during  their  tranemisaloa  from  IreUmd. 
s  Truth.  *  JHghtg  *'  Anff.*Sax.  dihtan,  to  pie{iaxe;  to  ftuniih,  to  wt  ia 

order;  to  adorn ;  Skinner  and  Lye  think  ftom  deck.**— Bichardion.    Undigkt,  removed. 


*  '*  The  mind,  the  n^tie  breathing  ftom  her  face."— Byron.    Beanty  is  aeeodated  with 
taund  and  light  in  the  minds  of  the  respective  poets. 

*  Corpf  is  often  applied  to  the  living  Ijody. 
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Instead  thereof  he  kissed  her  weaiy  feet. 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongne ; 
As  he  her  wrong^  innocence  did  weet.^ 
O  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong,* 
And  simple  tmth  snbdne  avenging  wrong  I 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  prond  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"  The  lion,  lord  of  every  beast  in  field,'* 

Quoth  she,  **  his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 

And  mighty  proud  to  humble  weak  does  yidd, 

ForgetM  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 

Him  pricked,  in  pity  of  my  sad  estate : — 

But  he,  my  lion,  and  my  noble  lord,* 

How  does  he  find  in  cruel  heart  to  hate 

Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adored 

As  the  god  of  my  life?  why  hath  he  me  abhorred ?** 

Redounding^  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  echoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowful  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood  -, 
With  pil^  calmed,  down  fdl  his  angiy  mood. 
At  last,  m  close  heart  shutting  up  her  pain. 
Arose  tiie  virgin  bom  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agam, 
To  seek  her  stray^  champion  if  she  might  attain. 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 

But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 

Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward ; 

And,  when  she  wuced,  he  waited  diligent. 

With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared : 

From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  command^ment, 

And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 

PRINCE  ABTHUB. 
BOOK  I.  CANTO  Vn. 

At  last  she'  chanc^  by  good  hap  to  meet 
A  goodly  knight,  fair  marching  by  the  way. 
Together  with  his  squire,  arrayed  meet : 
His  glittering  armour  shin^  far  away. 
Like  glandng  light  of  Phoebus  brightest  ray ; 

1  Know.  s  Compu  Anacreon,  li.  It. 

*  The  Bed  Crois  Knicbt  (HoUmm)  bad  been  seduced  from  ber  tide  br  the  mtdi  Dueua 
(FalMliood).  «  From ri,bMdL,  and  unda,  a  waTe;  Lai.         *  Una. 
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From  top  to  toe  no  place  appeared  bare, 

That  deadly  dint  of  steel  endanger  may : 

Athwart  his  breast  a  banldrick  brave  he  ware, 

That  shined,  like  twinkling  stars,  with  stones  most  predonii  rare : 

And,  in  the  midst  thereof,  one  predons  stone 
Of  wondroQS  worth,  and  eke  of  wondrous  mights,^ 
Shaped  like  a  lady's  head,  exceeding  shone, 
Like  Hesperus  amongst  the  lesser  lights, 
And  strove  for  to  amaze  the  weaker  sights : 
Thereby  his  mortal  blade*  fall  comely  hnng 
In  ivory  sheath,  yearvM  with  cnrions  slights. 
Whose  hilts  were  burnished  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  bnckled  with  a  golden  tongue. 

HLs  hanghty  helmet,  horrid*  all  with  gold. 
Both  glorious  brightness  and  great  terror  bred : 
For  aU  the  crest  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  greedy  paws,  and  over  all  did  spread 
His  golden  wings ;  his  dreadful  hideous  head. 
Close  couch^  on  the  beaver,^  seemed  to  throw 
From  flaming  month  bright  sparkles  fiery  red. 
That  sudden  horror  to  ftdnt  hearts  did  show ; 
And  scaly  tail  was  stretched  adown  hia  back  ftill  low. 

Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest, 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discoloured  div(<rsely. 

With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  ridily  dressed, 

Did  shake,  and  seemed  to  dance  for  jollity ; 

like  to  an  almond  tree  ymounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Selinis^  all  alone. 

With  blossoms  brave  bedeck^  daintily ; 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 

At  every  little  breath,  that  nnder  heaven  is  blown. 

His  warlike  shield  all  closely  covered  was, 
Ne  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen ; 

1  The  lunpowd  magical  virtues  of  Jewels  are  ftunlliar  In  the  romanees  i  they  were  mudi 
prised  by  the  alchymlita.    See  Bulwer's '*  Last  of  the  Barons. '*    The  idea  is  evidently  ori- 
ental, 
s  Arthur's  sword  was  named  Calibum,  or  Excalibur.— See  Scotf  s  Bridal  of  Trienraain. 
'  D'Israeli  has  noticed  that  allitention  Is  a  favourite  ornament  with  Speocer.    The  fal- 
lowing are  some  of  his  examples : 

"  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  she  wonts  to  dwdl» 
And  wiU  be  foand  with  peril  and  with  pain." 

"  Or  as  the  moon  clothed  with  cloudy  night.** 

*■  They  checriy  chaunt,  and  rhymes  at  random  flang." 

"  He  used  to  slug,  to  sleep,  in  slothf^il  shade." 
Pope  has  satirised'*'  Apt  alliteration's  artfiil  aid." 

•  "  The  part  of  a  helmet  that  covers  the  (kce.** 

•  Sellnus  la  Sicily,  En.  iii.  70& 
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Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass. 

(Such  earthly  metals  soon  consmuM  been) 

Bnt  all  of  diamond  perfect,  pore,  and  dean 

K  framed  was,  one  massy  Entire  mould, 

Hewn  oat  of  adamant  rock  with  engines  keen. 

That  point  of  spear  it  never  piercen  conld, 

Ne  dint  of  direM  sword  divide  the  substance  would. 


No  magic  arts  hereof  had  any  might. 
Nor  bloody  words  of  bold  enchanter's  call ; 
Bnt  all  that  was  not  such  as  seemed  in  sight 
Before  tiiat  shield  did  fade,  and  sudden  fi^ ; 
And,  when  him  Ust^  the  rascal  routs  appal. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all ; 
And,  when  him  list  the  prouder  looks  subdue, 
He  would  them,  gazing,  blind,  or  turn  to  other  hue. 

BELPBCEBX. 
BOOK  n.      GAMTO  m. 

Heb  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not, 
But  heavenly  portrait  of  bright  angel's  hue, 
Clear  as  the  sky,  without  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexions  due ; 
And  in  her  cheeks  the  vermeill  red  did  shew 
Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed, 
The  which  ambrosial  odours  from  them  threw, 
And  gazers  sense  with  double  pleasure  fed. 
Able  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  revive  the  dead. 

In  her  fair  eyes  two  living  lamps  did  flame. 

Kindled  above  at  th'  heavenly  Maker's  light. 

And  darted  fire-beams>out  of  the  same, 

So  passmg  persant'  and  so  wondrous  bright, 

That  quite  bereav'd  the  rash  beholder's  sight ; 

In  them  the  blinded  god  his  lustful  flre 

To  kindle  oft  assayed,  but  had  no  might ; 

For,  with  dread  majestv  and  awful  lie 

She  broke  his  wanton  duts,  and  quench^  base  desire.' 

Her  ivoiy  forehead,  lull  of  bounty  brave, 
Like  a  broad  table  did  itself  dispread. 
For  Love  his  lofty  triumphs  to  engrave. 
And  write  the  battles  of  his  great  godhead : 
All  good  and  honom*  might  therein  be  read ; 

>  See  Note  15.  p.  &  *  VienSag, 

s  ComMrB  ShakeneBi^e  oorapliment  tn  Elia&th  In  ObcioD't  Vlaioo,  UianUDmer 
Nightrs  Dieem,  Act  nTse.  2.    BelpluBbe  it  ChaMity. 
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For  there  their  dwelling  was.    And  when  she  spake, 
Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey,  she  did  shed ; 
And  twixt  the  pearls  and  mbins^  softly  brake 
A  sUyer  sonnd,  that  heavenly  music  seemed  to  make. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  Graces  sat, 

Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows. 

Working  belgardes  and  amorous  retrate  ;* 

And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows, 

And  every  one  with  meekness  to  her  bows : 

So  glorious  min'or  of  celestial  grace, 

And  sovereign  monument  of  mortal  vows. 

How  shall  frail  pen  describe  her  heavenly  face, 

For  fear,  through  want  of  skill,  her  beauty  to  disgrace  ! 

So  flair,  and  thousand  thousand  times  more  fair. 
She  seemed,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight ; 
And  was  ydad,  for  heat  of  scorching  air. 
All  in  a  silken  camus*  lily  white, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight,^ 
Which  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aygulets,'  that  glittered  bnght, 
like  twinkling  stars ;  and  all  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe. 


Her  yellow  locks,  crispM  like  golden  wire,® 

About  her  shoulders  weren  loosely  shed. 

And,  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire. 

They"  wav^  like  a  penon  wide  despread. 

And  low  behind  her  back  were  scatter^ : 

And,  whether  art  it  were  or  heedless  hap. 

As  through  the  flow'iing  forest  rash  she  fled. 

In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap. 

And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  enwrap : 

Such  as  Diana  by  the  sandy  shore 

Of  swift  Eurotas,  or  on  Cynthus  grecn,^ 

Where  all  the  nymphs  have  her  unawares  foriore,* 

Wandreth  alone  with  bow  and  arrows  keen. 

To  seek  her  game :  or  as  that  famous  queen* 

Of  Amazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy, 

The  day  that  first  of  Priam  she  was  seen, 

Did  shew  herself  in  great  triumphant  joy, 

To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  l^y. 

1  TMth  and  lip*. 

•  Pair  looks  and  amaroutafpect    Fr.  Ml*  aBdraoorcfertolookatt  reCraM*  hai  many 
appUcaUona.  See  Oattalli  Dtetkmary. 

•  A  chin  oloak.    Camiia— *'  Camitia  pro  nibueula  vd  mulicM  quodam  onuonaito.* 
DttCangew    Heiiee(7Aaii<M  (Fr.)  «  Plait.  «  SparkliiiffpoiDta.    Prcnch. 

•  Sliaabeth  loved  to  be  flattmd  on  the  oolourof  her  hair.-See  MdriJVt  Intarrinr  vitli 
her.    Hume,  Chap,  xxxix.  '  Comp.  Vii8..AD.  I.  49S.  ■  Left. 

•  PaathaiUaa ;  nme  lay  aha  was  daio  toy  AchUlea.—JBn.  I.  491. 
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THE  HOUSE  or  BICHX8. 
BOOK  H.  CANTO  VU. 

That  honse^s  fonn  within  was  rnde  and  strong, 

Like  an  hnge  cave  hewn  ont  of  rocky  clift. 

From  whoee  rongh  vaalt  the  ragged  breaches  hong 

Embossed  with  massy  gold  of  glorioos  gift. 

And  with  rich  metal  loaded  eveiy  rift, 

Tbat  heavy  min  they  did  seem  to  threat ; 

And  oyer  them  Arachne^  high  did  lift 

Her  omning  web,  and  sprei^  her  subtle  net, 

Enwrapp^  in  foid  smoke  and  clouds  more  black  than  jet 

Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walls,  were  all  of  gold, 

But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay. 

And  hid  in  darkness,  that  none  could  behold 

The  hoe  thereof:  for  view  of  cheerful  day 

Did  never  in  that  house  itself  display. 

But  a  faint  shadow  of  uncertain  light ; 

Such  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away ; 

Or  as  the  Moon,  cloth^  with  cloudy  night. 

Does  show  to  him  that  walks  in  fear  and  sad  afiiight 

In  all  that  room  was  nothing  to  be  seen 

But  huge  great  ut>n  chests,  and  coffers  strong, 

AQ  baired  with  double  bends,  that  none  could  wecu 

Them  to  enforce  by  violeiicc  or  wrong ; 

On  every  side  they  placed  were  along. 

But  all  the  ground  with  skulls  was  scattered 

And  dead  men's  bones,  which  round  about  were  flung ; 

Whose  lives,  it  seemdd,  whilome  there  were  shed, 

And  their  vile  carcases  now  left  unburi(kl. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 

BOOK  n.  CANTO  vm. 

And  IS  there  care  in  Heaven?  And  is  there  lovo 
In  heavenly  spu-its  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts :  But  O I  th*  exceeding  giace 
Of  highest  God,  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 
And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro. 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  t 

>  The ipider.— Sec  O^ld.  Met  vL  ff-145. 
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How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleaye 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pnrsaivant, 

Against  fool  fiends  to  ^d  ns  militant  I 

They  for  ns  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 

And  their  bright  sqnadrons  ronnd  about  ns  phint ; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 

O,  why  should  heaTenly  God  to  men  have  soch  regard? 

THE  CHAMBEB  OF  MEHORT  IN  THE  CASTLB  OP  AXJCA. 
BOOK  n.  CA17T0  IX. 

That  chamber  seemed  roinons  and  old, 

And  therefore  was  remov^  far  behind, 

Yet  were  the  walls,  that  did  the  same  uphold. 

Right  firm  and  strong,  though  somewhat  they  declined ; 

And  therein  sat  an  old  old  man,  half  blind, 

And  all  decrepit  in  his  feeble  corse, 

Yet  lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind, 

And  recompensed  them^  with  a  better  scorse :' 

Weak  body  well  is  changed  for  mind*s  redoubled  force. 

This  man  of  infinite  remembrance  was, 
And  things  foregone  through  man^  ages  held, 
Which  he  recorded  still  as  they  did  pass, 
Ne  suffered  them  to  perish  through  Iqng  eld. 
As  all  things  else  the  which  this  world  doth  wield ; 
But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortal  serine,' 
Where  they  for  ever  incorrupted  dwell'd : 
The  wars  he  well  remembered  of  king  Nine,^ 
Of  old  Assaracus,  and  Inachus  divine.' 

The  years  of  Nestor  nothing  were  to  his. 

Nor  yet  Methusalem,  though  longest  liv'd ; 

For  he  remembered  both  their  infancies : 

Ne  wonder  then  if  that  he  were  deprived 

Of  native  strength,  now  that  he  them  survived. 

His  chamber  all  was  hanged  about  with  rolls 

And  old  records,  from  ancient  times  derived, 

Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scrolls. 

That  were  all  worm-eaten  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Amidst  them  all  he  in  a  chair  was  set. 

Tossing  and  tmning  them  without  an  end ; 

But  for  he  was  unable  them  to  fett,® 

A  little  boy  did  on  him  still  attend 

To  reach,  whenever  he  for  ought  did  send ; 

And  oft  when  things  were  lost,  or  laid  amiss, 

>  The  TUtort  of  the  chamher.  <  Exchanf^ek  *  LaL  tcrinium.  a  casket. 

*  Ninitt  of  AaiyriA.  *  Trojan  and  Greek  anoarton.  •  Fetch. 
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That  boy  them  sought  and  onto  him  did  lend : 

Theief<»re  he  Anamnestes^  eloped  is, 

And  that  old  man,  Enmnestes,'  by  their  properties. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MERUN's  PROPn£CT. 
BOOK  m.  CANTO  lY. 

"  Nob  shall  the  Saxons*  selves  all  peaceably 

Enjoy  the  crown,  which  they  from  Britons  won 

First  ill,  and  after  rMd  wickedly : 

For,  ere  two  hundred  years  be  full  ontnm, 

There  shall  a  Raven,*  far  from  rising  son, 

With  his  wide  wings  upon  them  fiercely  fly. 

And  bid  his  faithless^  chickens  oyemm 

The  frnitful  plains,  and  with  fell  cmelty. 

In  their  avenge,  tread  down  the  victor^s  smqnedry.' 

"  Yet  shall  a  third  both  these  and  thine  snbdne : 

There  shall  a  lion  from  the  sea-bord  wood 

Of  Nenstria*  come  roaring,  with  a  crew 

Of  hungry  whelps,  his  bataillous  bold  brood. 

Whose  claws  were  newly  dipt  in  curdled  blood, 

That  from  the  Daniske  tyrant's  head  shall  rend 

Th'  usurp^  crown,  as  if  that  he  were  wood, 

And  the  spoil  of  the  country  conquer^ 

Amongst  his  young  ones  shaU  divide  with  bountyhead. 

"Tho,^  wh^i  the  term  is  ML  accomplished, 

There  shall  a  spark  of  ^re^  which  hath  longwhile 

Been  in  his  ashes  rak^d  up  and  hid, 

Be  freshly  kindled  in  the  nruitM  isle 

Of  Mona,*  where  it  InrkM  in  exile ; 

Which  shall  break  forth  into  bright  burning  flame, 

And  readi  into  the  house  that  bears  the  style 

Of  royal  mi^esty  and  sovereign  name : 

So  shall  the  Briton  blood  their  crown  again  reclaim. 

**  Thenceforth  eternal  union  shall  be  made 
Between  the  nations  different  afore. 
And  sacred  Peace  shall  lovingly  persuade 
The  warlike  minds  to  learn  her  goodly  lore. 
And  civil  arms  to  exercise  no  more : 
Then  shall  the  royal  virgin  reign,  which  shall 
Stretch  her  white  rod  over  the  Belgic  shore,* 

>  B«collcction.  s  Memory. 

*  The  ••  JUtifen  "  (mven)  was  Che  enchanted  itaadard  of  th»  Daoei.  See  HttncTi  Eno- 
land.  Chap.  U.  «  Unchrisdanised.  *  Presumption  i  cuider  (old  Fr.),  to  think^ 
Co  imagine ;  outreeuidane^  ia  oMd  in  the  same  lenae  aa  surquidrp. 

*  The  PronUih  name  of  Nonnandy.  '  Then. 

•  The  Mortimen  and  the  Tudors  were  Welsh  fiuniUes  or  of  Welsh  alliance. 

•  EUabeth  assisted  the  Nctherland  Provinces  in  their  revolt  against  Spain.  The 
'*  Great  CastleP*  te  the  Oastilian  power.  A  glance  akmg  any  Bngliah  history  will  suJOcien*. 
ly  explain  the  allnsloas  in  these  stanaa. 
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And  the  Great  CaaUe  smite  so  sore  withal, 

That  it  shall  make  him  shake,  and  shortly  learn  to  felL 

**  Bat  yet  the  end  is  not" — ^There  Merlin  stayed. 

PRINCE  ARTHUR^S  ADDRESS  TO  NIGHT. 
BOOK  m.  CANTO  IV. 

**  Night  !^  thon  fonl  mother  of  annoyance  sad^ 
Sister  of  heavy  Death,  and  nurse  of  Woe, 
Which  was  begot  in  Heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  bmtish  shape  thmst  down  to  Hell  below, 
Where,  by  the  grim  flood  of  Cocytos*  slow, 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  Erebus*^  black  house, 

gUack  Erebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 
f  all  the  gods,)  where  thou  ungracious 
Half  of  thy  days  doest  lead  in  horror  hideous ; 

*«  What  had  th'  Eternal  Maker  need  of  thee 

The  world  in  his  continual  course  |;o  keep, 

That  doest  all  things  deface,  nor  lettest  see 

The  beauty  of  his  work?    Indeed,  in  sleep 

The  slothful  body,  that  doth  love  to  steep 

His  lustless^  limbs,  and  drown  his  baser  mind. 

Doth  praise  thee  oft,  and  oft  from  Stygian  deep 

Calls  thee  his  goddess,  in  lus  error  blind. 

And  great  dame  Nature's  handmaid  cheering  every  kind. 

**  But  well  I  wot  that  to  an  heavy  heart 
Thou  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares, 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts ; 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  railing*  tears ; 
Instead  of  sleep  thou  sendest' troublous  fears 
And  dreadful  visions,  in  the  which  aUve 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  Death  appears : 
So  from  the  weary  spirit  thou  doest  drive 
Desir^  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

**  Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lie 
Light-shanning  Theft,  and  traitorous  Intent, 
Abhorr^  Bloodshed,  and  vile  Felony, 
Shameful  Deceit,  and  Danger  imminent, 
Foul  Horror,  and  eke  hellish  Dreaiiment : 
All  these  I  wot  in  thy  protection  be, 
And  light  do  shun,  for  fear  of  bemg  shent  :* 

1  See  Reichfley'e  If ytholoffy,  p.  41. 

•  One  of  ttie  iatenal  rivers.    Greek  JuhtOt  to  lament. 

■*  CocTtui  named  of  bmenution  loud 
Heard  on  that  rueAal  •hore."— Mflton. 

•  A  deity  of  Hell.~«ee  Keightley.  «  Without  dedre  or  cqioymant 

•  BoUlBf,  trfckUng.  •  Seenot6l,p.8S. 
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For  light  alike  is  loth'd  of  them  and  thee ; 

And  fdl,  that  lewdness  love,  do  hate  the  light  to  see. 

**  For  Day  discovers  all  dishonest  wajs^ 

And  sheweth  each  thing  as  it  is  indeed : 

The  praises  of  high  God  he  &ir  dis{^ys. 

And  his  hurge  bounty  rightly  doth  areed  :^ 

Day's  deaxest  children  be  the  blessed  seed 

Which  Darkness  shall  snbdne  and  Heaven  win : 

Troth  is  his  daughter ;  he  her  first  did  breed, 

Most  sacred  virgin  without  spot  of  sin : 

Our  life  is  day ;  but  death  with  darkness  doth  begin.** 


THB  OABDSN  OF  ADONIS. 
BOOK  m.  CANTO  VI. 

Thbbb  is  continual  spring,  and  harvest  there 
Continual,  both  meeting  at  one  time : 
For  both  the  boughs  do  laughing  blossoms  bear, 
And  with  fresh  colours  deck  the  wanton  prime. 
And  eke  at  once  the  heavy  trees  they  climb) 
Which  seem  to  labour  under  their  fruit's  load : 
"Hie  while  the  joyous  birds  make  thdr  pastime 
Amongst  the  shady  leaves,  their  sweet  abode. 
And  then:  troe  loves  without  suspicion  tell  abroad. 

Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 

A  gloom  V  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise. 

Whose  shady  boughs  shaip  steel  did  never  lop, 

Kor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop. 

But,  like  a  girlond,*  compass^  the  height, 

And  from  their  fruitM  sides  sweet  gum  did  drop, 

That  all  the  ground,  with  precious  dew  bedight,* 

Threw  forth  most  dainty  cdonis  and  most  sweet  delight. 

And  in  the  thickest  covert  of  that  shade 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art 

But  of  the  trees'  own  inclination  made. 

Which  knitting  their  rank  branches  part  to  part. 

With  wanton  xvy-twine  entrailed  athwart. 

And  eghmtine  and  caprifole  among. 

Fashioned  above  within  thehr  inmost  part. 

That  neither  Fhcdbus'  beams  could  thirough  them  throng, 

Kor  i£olus'  sharp  blast  could  work  them  any  wrong.^ 

*  Garland.  '  Adorned. 

I  tern  mcrdy  a  garbled  atnot  ftom  a  gorgeous  fletion  of  pMIOMphtoal 
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Mt  loTe  IS  now  awake  oat  of  her  dreams, 

And  her  fair  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  wera 
With  darksome  dond,  now  show  their  goodly  beams, 

More  bright  than  Hespems  his  head  doth  rear. 
Come  now,  ye  damsels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Hdp  quickly  her  to  dight  1 
Bnt  first  come,  ye  fiur  Honrs,  which  were  begot 
In  Jove's  sweet  paradise  of  day  and  night. 
Which  do  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot, 
And  all  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fair. 
Do  make  and  still  repair  I 
And  ye  three  handmaids  of  the  Cyprian  Queen, 
The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beanty*s  pride. 
Help  to  adorn  my  beantifalest  bride  I 
And  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  between 

Some  graces  to  be  seen. 
And,  as  ye  nse  to  Yenns,  to  her  nng. 
The  whiles  the  woods  shall  answer  and  your  echoes  ring. 


Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands. 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks. 
And  blesses  her  with  his  two  happy  hands, 

How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermeil  stain 

Xdke  crimson  dyed  in  grain ; 
That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  do  remam, 
Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly. 

Oft  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fair 
The  more  on  it  they  stare : 
But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  <«  the  ground, 
Are  govemM  with  goodly  modesty. 
That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glance  away. 
Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsound. 
Why  blush  ye.  Love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand 

The  pledge  of  all  your  band  ? 
Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluia  sing, 
That  all  the  woods  may  answer  and  your  echo^  ring  I 


And  ye,  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods. 
In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 

Do  bum,  that  to  us,  wretched  earthly  clods. 
In  dreadful  darkness  lend  desired  light ; 

And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  remain, 
More  than  we  men  can  feign. 
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Poor  out  your  blessing  on  ns  plenteoosly, 

And  hsppy  influence  npon  as  rain, 
That  we  may  rise  a  large  postorify ; 
Which  from  the  earth,  which  may  tiiey  long  possess 

In  lasting  happiness, 
Up  to  yonr  hang^ty  palaces  may  mount,  | 

And,  for  the  guerdon  of  thdr  glorious  merit,  i 

May  heayenly  tabernacles  there  inherit. 
Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count  1  ' 

80  let  us  rest,  sweet  Love,  in  hope  of  this, 
And  cease  till  then  our  timely  joys  to  sing,. 
The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  echo  ring. 

SONNET  ZZYI. 

Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brere ; 
Sweet  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bough ; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  near ; 
Sweet  is  the  firbloom,  but  his  branches  rough ; 
Sweet  is  the  Cyprus,  but  his  xind  is  tough ; 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill; 
Sweet  is  the  broom  flower,  but  yet  sour  enough ; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  iU ; 
80,  every  sweet,  with  sour  is  tonpered  still. 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more : 
For  easy  tilings  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store. 
Why  then  should  I  account  of  little  pain, 
Iliat  endless  pleasure  shall  unto  me  gain  ? 

FSOM  THE  RTHNS  OF  TOfB. 

[Verulam  bewails  the  ruin  of  her  glories.] 

I  WAS  that  city,^  which  the  garland  wore 
Of  Britain's  pride,  delivered  unto  me 
By  Roman  victors,  whidi  it  Won  of  yore, 
Tbough  nou^t  at  all  but  ruins  now  I  be, 
And  lie  In  mine  own  ashes  as  ye  see : 
Yerlame  I  was ;  what  boots  it  what  I  was. 
Since  now  I  am  but  woods  and  wasteful  grass? 

Oh  vain  world's  glory,  and  unsteadfast  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sinful  earth. 
Which,  from  their  flrst  until  their  utmost  date. 
Taste  no  one  hour  of  happiness  or  mirth, 

>  Kflw  St  AHmim  in  Hertfordahiie.-See  Tadt  Annal.  xlv.  S3.     Caindai'f  Britumia 
(OibMin).  CoL  916  and  SOS.    For  tbe  glory  of  VeruUnc,  "  Whaa  (weU  near)  In  berpride 
Trojvawmt  the  Komcd/'  im  Drayton'i  Polyolbion,  Song  xvi.   Troynovant  Ji  tha  B^tWi 
nam*  of  London.    natthegraateftorVenilam'f  gloiteilar 
ciar 
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woeM  tomb. 

Why  then  doth  flesh,  a  babble  glass  of  breath, 
Hunt  after  honour  and  advancement  vain, 
And  rear  a  trophy  for  devoniing  death, 
With  so  great  labonr  and  long  lasting  pain. 
As  if  his  days  for  ever  should  remain  ? 
Sith  aJl,  that  in  this  world  is  great  or  gay, 
Doth  as  a  yapour  yanish  and  decay. 

Look  back  who  list  unto  the  former  ages. 
And  call  to  count  what  is  of  them  become ; 
Where  be  those  learned  wits  and  antique  sages, 
Which  of  all  wisdom  knew  the  perfect  sum  ? 
Where  those  great  warriors  which  did  overcome 
The  world  with  conquest  of  their  mi^ht  and  main. 
And  made  one  meer^  of  th'  earth  and  of  their  reign? 

What  now  is  of  the  Assyrian  Lioness, 
Of  whom  no  footing  now  on  earth  appears  ? 
What  of  the  Persian  Bear's  outrageouaness, 
Wbose  memory  is  quite  worn  out  with  years? 
Who  of  the  Grecian  Libbard'  now  ought  hears, 
That  overran  the  East  with  greedy  power, 
And  left  his  whelps  their  kingdoms  to  devour?' 

And  where  is  that  same  great  Seven-headed  beast,^ 

That  made  all  nations  vassals  of  her  pride, 

To  fall  before  her  feet  at  her  behest. 

And  in  the  neck  of  all  the  world  did  ride? 

Where  doth  she  all  that  wondrous  wealth  now  hide  ? 

With  her  own  weight  down  press^  now  she  lies, 

And  by  her  heaps  her  hugeness  testifies. 

Oh  Rome  I  thy  ruhi  I  lament  and  rue. 

And,  in  thy  fall,  my  fiital  overthrow. 

That  whilom  was,  whilst  Heavens  with  equal^  view 

Deigned  to  behold  me,  and  their  gifts  bestow. 

The  picture  of  thy  pride  in  pompous  show ; 

And  of  the  whole  world,  as  thou  wast  the  Empress, 

So  I  of  this  small  northern  world  was  Princess. 

To  tell  the  beauty  of  my  buildings  fair, 
Adorned  with  purest  gold  and  pi*ecious  stone ; 

*  Limit.  >  Leopard. 

*  The  wan  of  Alexander't  eaooeiMrt.    Compare  Lyndaay^  *<  Mooardiy.''— See  p 
Oompare  also  Fletdier'f  imitation  of  thia  paiaage  in  the  Purple  Islaad,  Canto  VIL 

*  ftoin*  *  Kind,  propitiouf  i  in  the  lenie  oiacQUUM,  Lab 
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To  tell  my  riches  and  endowments  rare^ 
That  by  my  foes  are  now  all  spent  and  gone ; 
To  tell  my  forces  matchable  to  none, 
Were  but  lost  labour,  that  few  wonld  belieye, 
And  with  rehearsing  would  me  more  aggrieve. 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres, 
Strong  waJls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Large  streets,  brave  honses,  saoned  sepalchrea. 
Sore  gates,  sweet  gardens,  stately  galleries, 
Wrought  with  fair  pillais  and  fine  imageries ; 
All  those,  oh  pity,  now  are  turned  to  rust. 
And  oreiigrown  with  black  oblivion's  dust ! 


FULKE  GREVILE,  LORD  BROOKE. 
(1554-1628.) 

Thb  poet,  **  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  GieTilei,  was  bom 
at  Alcaster  in  Warwickshire.**  He  was  a  court  &voiirite  during  the  rdgns  of 
Eliabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.   He  was  asBasunated  by  his  serrant  in  1 628. 

His  poetry  is  remarkable  for  its  depth  of  thought  and  masculine  stroigtb 
of  expression.  Southey  calls  him  **■  the  most  difficult  of  all  our  poets.**  In 
reference  to  his  two  tragedies,  Lamb  says,  **  He  is  nine  parts  of  MachiaTel 
and  Tacitus  for  one  of  Sophocles  or  Seneca.**  And  again ;  "  Whether  we 
look  into  bis  pla^  or  his  most  passionate  love-poems,  we  shall  find  all  fro- 
zen and  made  rigid  with  intellect**  Southey  says  of  Lord  Brooke^  ''No 
writer  of  this,  or  any  other  country,  appears  to  have  reflected  more  deeply 
on  momentous  subjects ** 

His  chief  works  are,  *'  A  Treatise  on  Humane  Learning  ;**  "  An  Inqniai- 
tion  upon  Fame  and  Honour;**  "A  Treatise  of  Wan;**  "A  Treatise  of 
Monarchy  ;**  **  A  Treatise  of  Religion  ;** — with  plays  and  smaller  poems. 
His  writings  are  understood  to  represent  the  opinions  of  his  friend  Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 


FROM  THE  ^*  TBXATI8E  ON  BtTMAKR  LEARNIXa.' 
IMAaiNATION. 

Knowledge's  next  organ  is  imagmation ; 
A  glass,  wherein  the  object  of  onr  sense 
Ought  to  respect  true  height,  or  declination. 
For  understanding's  clear  intelligence : 
Bat  this  power  also  hath  her  variation, 
Fixed  in  some,  in  some  with  difference ; 
In  all,  so  shadowed  with  self-application, 

As  makes  her  pictures  still  too  foul,  or  fab: ; 

Not  like  the  life  in  lineament  or  air. 
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This  power,  besides,  always  cannot  receiye 
What  sense  reports,  but  what  th*  a£fections  please 
To  admit ;  and,  as  those  princes  that  do  leave 
Their  state  in  trost  to  men  corrupt  with  ease, 
False  in  their  faith,  or  but  to  faction  Mend, 
The  tmth  of  things  can  scarcelj  comprehend ; 

So  must  th*  imagination  firom  the  sense 
Be  misinformed,  while  onr  affections  cast 
False  sliapes  and  forms  on  their  intelligence, 
And  to  keep  out  tme  intromission  thence, 

Abstracts  the  imagination  or  distastes, 

With  images  pre-occnpately  plac'd. 

Hence  our  desoes,  fears,  hopes,  loye,  hate,  and  florrow. 
In  fancy  make  us  hear,  feel,  see  impressions. 
Such  as  out  of  our  sense  they  do  not  boiiow ; 
And  are  the  efficient  canse,  the  true  progression 
Of  sleeping  visions,  idle  phantasms  waking, 
Life,  dreams,  and  knowledge,  apparitions  making.^ 

FROM  ¥BE  ''treatise  OF  MONARCHT.'* 
CONSTITUTIONAL  UftlTATION  OF  DESPOTISM. 

Crowns,  therefore  keep  your  oaths  of  coronation, 

Snccession  frees  no  tyranny  from  those ; 

Faith  is  the  balance  of  power's  reputation ; 

That  circle  broken,  where  can  man  repose? 
Since  sceptre  pledges,  which  should  be  sincere, 
By  one  false  act  grow  bankrupt  every  where. 

Make  not  men^s  conscience,  wealth,  and  liberty. 
Servile,  without  book,  to  unbounded  will ; 
Procrustes*  like  he  racks  humanity. 
That  in  power's  own  mould  casts  their  good  will ; 
And  slaves  men  must  be  by  the  sway  of  time, 
When  tyranny  continues  thus  sublime.' 


Yet  above  all  these,  tyrants  must  have  care 

To  cherish  these  assemblies  of  estate 

Which  in  great  monarchies  true  glasses  are. 

To  show  men's  grief,  excesses  to  abate, 
Brave  moulds  for  laws,  a  medium  that  in  one 
Joins  with  content  a  people  to  the  throne.^ 

1  Theie  sUnas  form  a  spedmen  of  the  ftbstruie  thinking  that  pervades  Loid  Brooke 

s  The  Athenian  robher,  killed  hj  Theseus;  his  guests  were  either  cut  down  to  the  loiw 
flttude  of  the  bed  he  provided  for  them,  or  racked  to  the  proper  dimensions.— Ovid,  He- 
Foidii.v.60.    Met  vii.  43.  "Haughty. 

*  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  side  Lord  Brooke  would  have  embraeed  had  he  Uved  to 
see  the  dvU  war,  and  been  young  enough  to  take  part  In  it. 
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FROM  THE  '*  TREATISE  OF  RELIGION." 
REALITY  OF  A  TRUE  RELIGION. 

For  sure  in  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy 

Ko  bodies  yet  are  fonnd  of  constant  being ; 

Ko  miifonn,  no  stable  mystery,  ' 

No  inward  nature,  but  an  outward  seeming ; 

No  solid  truth,  no  yirtue,  holiness, 

But  types  of  these,  which  time  makes  more  or  less. 

And,  from  these  springs,  strange  inundations  flow. 
To  drown  the  sea-marks  of  humanity. 
With  massacres,  conspiracy,  treason,  woe, 
By  sects  and  schisms  profaning  Deity : 

Besides,  with  furies,  fiends,  earth,  air  and  hell, 

They  fit,  and  teach  confusion  to  rebel. 

But,  as  there  lives  a  true  God  in  the  heaven, 
So  is  there  true  religion  here  on  earth : 
By  nature  ?    No,  by  grace ;  not  got,  but  g^ven ; 
Insplr'd,  not  taught ;  from  God  a  second  birth ; 

God  dwcHeth  near  about  us,  even  within. 

Working  the  goodness,  censuring  the  sin. 

Such  as  we  are  to  him,  to  us  is  he, 

Without  God  there  was  no  man  ever  good ; 

Divine  the  author  and  the  matter  be, 

Where  goodness  must  be  wrought  in  fl6^  and  blood : 
Beligion  stands  not  in  corrupted  things, 
But  virtues  that  descend  have  heavemy  wings. 


SAHUEL  DANIEL. 
(1562-1619.) 

Danizl  waa  the  son  of  a  miuic  master,  and  was  bom  near  Taunton,  in 
Somerset  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  applied  himself  early  to  his- 
tory and  poetry.  His  merit  procured  hiin  the  patronage  of  the  great,  parti- 
cnlarly  of  Mary,  Coontess  of  Pembroke,  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip  ^dney.  He 
was  a  &70iirite  also  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  Queen  of  James  I.  His  lar- 
gest work  is  *•  The  History  of  the  Ciiril  Wara :"  he  wrote  also  a  number  of 
Epistles,  sonnets,  and  masques.  The  style  of  the  **  well  languaged  Daniel* 
is  pure  and  more  modem  in  appearance  than  that  of  most  writers  of  the 
times.  **  For  his  diction  alone  he  would  deserre  to  be  studied,  even  though 
his  works  did  not  abound  in  passages  of  singular  beauty.** — Southey.  He 
was  an  amiable  and  good  man,  and  died  in  1619,  in  yirtuons  and  well  eam- 
ed  retirement 
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FROM  THE  "  CIVIL  WAUS." 

THE  IKTBODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  VICES  DEPRECATED. 

BOOK  V.      STAinSA  LXXXVI. 

•  •  w  •  • 

Let  their  vfle  cnnning,  in  their  limits  pent, 
Remain  among  themselves  that  like  it  most, 
And  let  the  north,  they  connt  of  colder  blood, 
Be  held  more  gross,  so  it  remain  more  good. 

UULXVil. 

Let  them  have  fairer  cities,  goodlier  soils. 

And  sweeter  fields  for  beautj  to  the  eye, 

So  lonff  as  they  have  these  ungodly  wiles. 

Such  detestable  vile  impiety. 

And  let  ns  want  their  vines,  their  finits  the  whiles, 

So  that  we  want  not  faith  or  honesty. 

We  care  not  for  these  pleasures ;  so  we  may 

Have  better  hearts  and  stronger  hands  than  they. 

Lxxxvni. 
Neptnne,  keep  oat  from  thy  embrace  isle 
This  fool  contagion  of  iniqnity  I 
Drown  all  corniptions,  coming  to  defile 
Onr  fair  proceedings,  ordered  formally. 
Keep  us  mere^  English ;  let  not  craft  beguile 
Honour  and  justice  with  strange*  subtle^. 
Let  us  not  think  how  that  our  good  can  mme 
That  ruined  hath  the  authors  of  the  same. 

FROM  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

He  that  of  such  a  height  hath  built  his  mind, 
And  reared  the  dwelling  of  his  thoughts  so  strong. 
As  neither  fear  nor  hope  can  shake  the  frame 
Of  his  resolved  powers ;  nor  all  the  wind 
Of  vanity  or  malice  pierce  to  wrong 
His  settled  peace,  or  to  disturb  the  same ; 
What  a  fair  seat  hath  he,  from  whence  he  may 
The  boundless  wastes  and  wilds  of  man  survey  ? 

And  with  how  free  an  eye  doth  he  look  down 

Upon  these  lower  regions  of  turmoil  ? 

Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  mainly  beat 

On  flesh  and  blood ;  where  honour,  power,  renown. 

Are  only  gay  afflictions,  golden  toll ; 

Where  greatness  stands  upon  as  feeble  feet 

>  Pure,  unoonUuninated.  >  Foreign. 
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As  fhulty  doth ;  and  only  great  doth  seem 
To  little  mindsi  who  do  it  so  esteem. 


Nor  is  he  moved  with  all  the  thunder  cracks^ 
Of  grrant's  threats,  or  with  the  surly  brow 
Of  Power,  that  proudly  sits  on  others'  crimes, 
Charged  with  more  crying  sins  than  those  he  checks. 
The  storms  of  sad  confusion,  that  may  grow 
Up  in  the  present  for  the  coming  times, 
Appal  not  him,  that  hath  no  side  at  all,  * 
But  of  himself,  and  knows  the  worst  can  £EdL 


And  whilst  distraught  ambition  compasses, 
And  is  encompassed ;  whilst  as  craft  deceives, 
And  is  deceived ;  whilst  man  doth  ransack  man, 
And  builds  on  blood,  and  rises  by  distress ; 
And  the  inheritance  of  desolation  leaves 
To  great-expecting  hopes ;  he  looks  thereon. 
As  from  the  shore  of  peace,  with  unwet  eye, 
And  bears  no  venture'  in  impiety. 

TROM  **  MU80FHILUS.'* 
THK  MOBILmr  KXHOBT£D  TO  THE  PATRONAOB  OF  LSABMINO. 

Yon  mighty  lords,  that  with  respected  grace 

Do  at  the  stem  of  fair  example  stand, 

And  all  the  body  of  this  populace 

Guide  with  the  turning  of  your  hand; 

Keep  a  right  course ;  bear  up  from  all  disgrace ; 

Observe  the  point  of  glory  to  our  land : 

Hold  up  disgrace  Knowledge  from  the  ground ; 

Keep  virtue  in  request ;  give  worth  her  due  ^ 

Let  not  Neglect  with  barbarous  means  confound 

So  friir  a  g(K)d,  to  bring  in  night  a-new ; 

Be  not,  O  be  not  accessary  found 

Unto  her  death,  that  must  give  lifb  to  you.* 

Where  will  you  have  your  virtuous  name  safe  laid  ?— 
In  gorgeous  tombs,  in  sacred  cells  secure  ? 
Do  you  not  see  those  prostrate  heaps  bctray'd 
Your  fathers'  bones,  and  could  not  keep  them  sure  ? 
And  will  you  ti-ust  deceitful  stones  fair  laid. 
And  think  they  will  be  to  your  honour  timer  ? 

>  Compan  Hor.  Odei  III.  5.  *  A  mcroMitile  tneenteHoB. 

•  The  muw  has  too  flrequently  had  naaoD  to  remind  n^Ugmt  McccnaMtthat  AefaiUai 
Is  Indablad  to  Homer  tu  immortality. 
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No,  no ;  unsparing  Time  wiQ  prondl^r  send 
A  warrant  unto  Wrath,  that  with  one  frown 
Will  all  these  mockeries  of  raln-gloiT  rend. 
And  make  them  (as  before)  nngraced,  unknown : 
Poor  idle  hononn,  that  can  ill  defend 
Toot  memories,  that  cannot  keep  their  own  I 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOW. 
(1562-1^93.) 

Taa  ripeniDg  of  the  dmmii  from  the  radenen  of  fanner  ages  k  the  great 
Bterarj  glory  <rf  the  leignB  of  Elisabeth  and  James.  We  n^gret  that  our 
scanty  lunits  preclude  us  from  an  extended  series  of  extracts  from  the  dra- 
matic poets ;  who,  if  not  for  the  uniform  excellence  of  their  writii^gs^  at  least 
Ibr  individual  passages  displaying  the  highest  abilities  in  their  art,  deserve  to 
he  in  some  measure  rescued  from  the  obliTion  which  has  oYerahadowed  them. 
Of  all  the  precursors  of  Shakespeare,  Marlow  seems  to  be  allowed  by  uni- 
▼ersal  consent  the  first  rank  in  merit  JonsoniB  testimony  to  **  Marlow^ 
mighty  line^  is  familiar.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  poet*s  fiunily.  After  gra- 
duating at  Cambridge,  he  became  ^  an  actor  and  writer  fbr  the  stage.*  He 
was  esteemed  licentious  in  reli^ous  opinion,  and  some  of  his  translations  from 
Ovid  were  burnt  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Warton,  however,  thinks  that 
he  owed  his  evil  reputation  to  <*  the  prejudiced  and  peevish  puritans^*  He 
met  with  a  tragical  death  in  a  low  and  disgraoeful  brawL 

His  surviving  works  are  sx  or  eight  tragedies,  and  other  poems.  The 
power  of  Marlow  lies  in  the  terrible.  **  There  is,**  says  Hazlitt,  **  a  lust  of 
power  in  his  writings,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  unrighteousness,  a  glow  of  the 
imagination,  unhallowed  by  anything  but  its  own  eneigies.  His  thoughts 
bum  within  him  like  a  furnace  of  bickering  flames ;  or  throwing  out  black 
smoke  and  mists,  that  hide  the  dawn  of  genius,  or  like  a  poisonous  mineral 
corrode  the  heart**  His  language  is  harsh  and  rough  ;  and  his  terrors  in- 
terspersed with  scenes  of  broad  and  low  buffoonery.  Few  things  in  dramatic 
literature  can  equal  the  conchiding  scenes  of  Faustas  and  Edward  II. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FAUSTUS. 

Faustu9 — MqphostopMUs^ 
Meph.  Ah,  Fanstns,  now  thoa  hast  no  hope  of  hearen. 
Faust  Oh,  thon  bewitching  fiend !  'twas  th^r  temptation 
Hath  robbed  me  of  eternal  happiness. 
M^'  I  do  confess  it,  Faustns,  and  rejoice. 
Twas  I,  that  when  thon  wert  the  way  to  heayen 
Damm'd  up  tlij  passage ;  when  thon  took*st  the  book 

1  Tbe  Mdudng  1111111.^506  Goethe's  Faust  Both  the  MepMstoplielcs  and  Hm  Fmrt  ct 
Marlow  axe  very  difbrent  ftom  thoM  of  GoetKe.  Marlow'i  Famt  b  a  low,  tensual,  ael- 
flfth.  being,  the  reality  ami  extremity  of  whose  final  miiery  are  the  fole  motives  of  our 
picy. 
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To  view  the  Berlptiiras,  then  I  tonied  the  leayeB 

And  led  thine  eye. 

What,  weep'st  thou? — 'tis  too  late.    Despair  I— Farewell. 

Fools  that  will  laugh  on  earth  most  weep  in  helL  lExit> 

Enter  the  Oood  and  Bad  Angth. 
O.  Ang,  Oh,  Fanstus,  if  thou  hadst  given  ear  to  me, 
Innumerable  Joys  had  followed  thee. 
But  thou  didst  love  the  world : — 
B.  Ang.  Gave  ear  to  me, 

And  now  must  taste  hell-pains  perpetually. 
O,  Ang,  Oh,  what  will  all  thy  riches,  pleasures,  pomps. 
Avail  thee  now  ? 

B.  Ang.  Nothing,  but  vex  thee  more ; 

To  want  in  hell  that  bad  on  earth  such  stoie. 
O,  Ang,  Oh  thou  hsAt  lost  celestial  hfl4)pine88, 
Fleasm-es  unspeakable,  bliss  without  end! 

Hen  is  discovered, 
B,  Ang.  Now,  Faustus,  let  thine  eyes  with  hoiror  stare 
Into  that  vast  perpetual  torture  bouse : 

•  »  •  •  • 

Those,  that  are  fed  with  sops  of  flaming  fire, 

Were  gluttons,  and  loved  only  delicates, 

And  laughed  to  see  the  poor  starve  at  their  gates. 

But  yet  all  these  are  nothing ;  thou  shalt  see 

Ten  thousand  tortures  that  more  horrid  be. 

Faust,  Oh,  I  have  seen  enough  to  torture  me. 

B.  Ang.  Nay,  thou  must  feel  them,  taste  the  smart  of  all ; 

He  that  loves  pleasure  must  for  pleasure  fall. 

And  so  I  leave  thee,  Faustus.        *       *  {ExO, 

The  dock  strikes  eleven. 
Faust,  Oh  Faustus  I— 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  live. 

•  •  •  • 

Stand  stQl,  ye  ever-moving  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  time  may  cease,  and  midnight  never  come. 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise,  rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  natural  day, 
That  Faustus  may  repent  and  save  his  soul. 

•  •  •  • 

The  stars  move  stllL— -time  runs— the  dock  win  strike. 

•  «  •  * 

Oh,  m  leap  up  to  heaven  I— Who  pulls  me  down  ? 

•  •  •  • 

Yet  will  I  call  on  Him  ! — Oh  spare  me,  Lucifer  I^- 
Where  is  it  now  ?— Tis  gone : 
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And  see  a  threatening  ann — an  angry  brow! 
Mountains  and  hills,  come,  come,  and  fall  on  me, 
And  hide  me  from  the  heavy  wrath  of  heaven ! 
No ! — ^Then  will  I  headlong  ran  into  the  earth : 
Gape,  earth  1 — Oh  no ;  it  will  not  harbour  me. 
Ye  stars  that  reigned  at  my  nativity, 
Whose  influence  hath  allotted  death  and  helly 
Now  draw  up  Faustns,  like  a  foggy  mist, 
Into  the  entrails  of  yon  labouring  cloud ; 
That,  when  yon  vomit  forth  into  the  air. 
My  limbs  may  issue  from  your  smoky  mouths, 
But  let  my  soul  mount  and  ascend  to  heaven. 

The  watch  strikes. 
Oh  I  half  the  hour  is  past :  'twill  all  be  past  anon. 
Oh !  if  my  soul  must  suffer  for  my  sm, 
Impose  some  end  to  my  incessant  pain : 
Let  Faustus  li^  in  hell  a  thousand  years, 
A  hundred  thousand,  and  at  last  be  saved : 
No  end  is  limited  to  damnM  souls. 
Why  wert  thou  not  a  creature  wanting  soul? 
Or,  why  is  this  immortal  that  thou  hast  ? 
Oh  I  Pythagoras, — ^Metempsychosis  f— were  that  trtM, 
This  soul  should  fly  fi'om  me,  and  I  be  changed 
Into  some  brutish  beast. 
All  beasts  are  happy,  for  when  thev  die. 
Their  souls  are  soon  dissolved  in  element  1 

•  •  •  •  * 

Now,  Faustus,  curse  thy  self-— curse  Lucifer, 
That  hath  deprived  thee  of  the  Joys  of  heaven. 

The  dock  strikes  twelve. 
It  8trikes-4t  strikes  1  now  body  turn  to  aur. 

•  •  •  • 

Oh,  soul,  be  changed  into  small  water  drops, 
And  fall  into  the  ocean — ^ne*er  be  found ! 

THE  PASSIONATE  SBBPHEBD  TO  HIS  LOYB. 

Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove, 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills,  or  fleld. 
Or  woods,  and  steepy  mountains  yield ; 

Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And  see  the  shephenis  feed  their  flocks. 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
And  then  a  thousand  fragrant  posies^ 
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A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtley 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  firom  onr  pretty  Iambs  we  pull ; 
Slippei-s,  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  <^  the  purest  gold ; 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy-bads, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  stnds : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Ck>me  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Thy  ulver  -dishes,  for  thy  meat, 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 
Shall,  on  an  ivory  table,  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Gome  Uye  with  me  and  be  my  love.^ 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ABOVE  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALBIOH.* 

Iv  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd^s  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  Uiy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  fldd  to  fold,  « 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold. 
Then  Philomel  beoometh  dumb. 
And  age  complains  of  care  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  ^lH, 
In  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses. 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten ; 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

>  PtttoorUiefeooiid  and  third  •Cann*  of  this  soDg  aie  quoted  in  Che  Merry  WWei  of 
Wiiid«or»ActiU.  Se.  1. 

*  The  authenlidtT  of  the  poetry  of  Raleigh  ie  obacund  hy  hii  dbgulMd  signature.  BDii 
hardly  reHei  on  the  genutneneta  of  any  of  the  spedmcna  he  haa  quoted.  The  plecea 
aacribed  to  Raleigh  are  all  excellent  The  «•  minor  poetry"  of  the  reigni  of  Elisabeth 
and  James,  indeed,  abounds  in  beauty.  We  eould  have  wished  that  our  umits  would  have 
alioved  the  intiodootiOD  ofSydney,  woCtoo«  Kinj^,  Sandys,  fte. 
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Thy  belt  of  Btraw  and  ivy-bnds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  stnds, 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  loye. 

What  sboold  we  talk  of  dainties,  then, 
Of  better  meat  thanks  fit  for  men  ? 
These  are  but  vain :  that's  only  good 
Which  God  hath  bless'd  and  sent  for  food. 

Bnt,  could  youth  last,  and  lore  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need ; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 


JOSHUA  STLVESTEIL 
(1663-1618.) 

Stlvistsr  waa  a  **  laborious  bat  nneqiul  writer.*  He  itjles  Imnaelf  a 
merchant  adventarer.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  His  works  connst  prind- 
pally  of  translatioiis;.  The  character  and  writings  oi  **  the  fiJWer-tongaed 
SylTester^  were  greatly  esteemed  bjr  his  cotempomriesi.  The  following  piece 
of  Sylvester  has  been  often  ascribed  to  Raleigh,  and  alleged  to  have  beoi  writ- 
ten by  him  on  the  erening  preceding  his  execution.  It  is  ascertained,  howw 
ever,  to  have  been  published  ten  years  before  that  erent 


THB  SOITIi'S  KBRAKD. 

Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 
Upon  a  thankless  errand  I 

Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 

Go,  since  I  needs  must  die, 

And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  Court, — ^it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  Church — ^it  shows 

What's  good,  and  doth  no  good. 
If  Church  and  Court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

TellJPoteDtates — ^they  live 
Acting  by  others'  actions, 

Not  loved  unless  they  give, 

Kot  strong  but  lyy  their  factions. 
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If  Potentates  reply, 
Give  Potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 

That  nile  affairs  of  state,— 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 

Their  practice, — only  hate. 
And  if  they  once  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 

They  b^  for  more  by  spending, 
Who,  in  their  greatest  cost, 

Seek  nothing  bat  commending. 
And  if  they  make  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  zeal— it  lacks  devotion ; 

Tell  Love — it  is  but  Inst ; 
Tell  Time— it  is  bat  motion ; 

Tell  Flesh— it  is  but  dust. 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  Ue. 

Tell  Age— it  daily  waateth ; 

Tell  Hononr— -how  it  alters ; 
Tell  Beanty— 4iow  she  blasteth ; 

Tell  Favour  how  she  falten. 
And  as  they  shall  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

Tell  Wit— how  much  it  wrangles 

In  tickle  points  of  niceness ; 
Tell  Wisdom — she  entangles 

Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  reply. 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  Physic — of  her  boldness ; 

Tell  Skill— it  is  pretension ; 
Tell  Charity — of  coldness ; 

Tell  J^w— it  is  contention* 
And  as  they  do  reply, 
So  give  them  still  the  lie. 

Tell  Fortune — of  her  blindness ; 

Tell  Nature— of  decay ; 
Tell  Friendship — of  unkindness ; 

Tell  Justice— of  delay. 
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And  if  they  will  repl  v, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Arts— -they  have  no  sonndneas, 
But  vary  by  esteeming ; 

Tell  Schools — ^they  want  profoundness, 
And  stand  too  much  on  seeming. 

If  Arts  and  Schools  reply, 

Give  Arts  and  Schools  the  lie. 

Tell  Faith— it's  fled  the  City ; 

Tell — ^how  the  Country  erreth ; 
Tell— Manhood  shakes  off  pity ; 

Tell— Virtue  least  preferreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie.  . 

So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing, 
Yet  stab  at  theeVho  will, 
No  stab  the  Soul  can  kilL 


MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
(1663— 16ai.) 

Dratton  waa  bom  of  compaiativelj  humble  parentage  in  the  puiah  of 
Athentone  in  Warwickshire.  In  the  capacity  of  page  he  obtained  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  great  Prom  hia  earliest  yean  he  displayed  a  warm  enthu- 
siasm to  become  a  poet  He  is  one  of  the  most  Tolominoos  of  **  the  rhjrmlng 
tribe  ;**  his  works  extend  to  above  100,000  verses.  His  *'  fiaron^  Wars,**  a 
poetical  narrative  of  the  civil  wars  of  Edward  II.1b  reign,  were  a  tribate  to 
the  prevailing  taste  for  poetised  history.  The  work  on  which  Drayton^ 
fiime  rests  is  the  Polyolbion,  a  minute  chorographical  description  of  Eng- 
land, county  by  county,  stream  by  stream,  and  hill  by  hill,  in  30  books  of 
Alexandrine  metres  Part  of  the  poem  is  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  an- 
tiquary Selden.  He  has  left  also  <*  Englandls  Heroical  Epistles,**  and  some 
smaller  pieces.  Drayton  is  a  pleasing  and  sparkling  writer  ;  but  with  no 
remarkable  elevation  of  fancy  or  depth  of  feeling.  His  great  poem  tires  by 
the  monotony  of  the  measure,  and  the  sameness  of  its  fitntastic  personi- 
ficationa  It  is  full,  however,  of  fine  descriptive  passagea  Though  es- 
teemed to  have  been  of  service  to  James  in  the  intrigues  which  preceded 
his  accession  to  the  Engb'sh  throne,  he  was  neglected  by  the  king.  The  fii- 
cility  of  Drayton's  muse  was  singular;  most  of  his  principal  pieces  were 
published  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age. 


FROM  NTlfPHIDIA ;  THS  CX>U«T  OF  FAIKT.  8& 

FROM  **  imfPBIPIA ;  TRK  COURT  OF  FAIRT.** 
PiaWIGGRN*8  EQUIFUENT.^ 

Hs  qnicUj  arms  him  for  the  field, 
A  little  cockle  shell  his  shield, 
Which  he  could  reiy  bravely  wield. 

Yet  could  it  not  be  pierced ; 
His  spear  a  bent  both'  stiff  and  strong, 
And  well  near  of  two  inches  long, 
The  pill*  was  of  a  horse-fiy's  tongne, 

Whose  sharpness  nought  reyerrnxL 

And  pats  him  on  a  coat  of  mail. 

Which  was  of  a  fish*s  scale, 

That,  when  his  foe  sbonld  him  assail, 

No  point  should  be  prevailing ; 
His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sting, 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing, 
For  if  he  chanced  to  hurt  the  king. 

It  would  be  long  in  healing. 

His  helmet  was  a  beetle's  head, 
80  horrible  and  full  of  dread, 
That  able  was  to  strike  one  dead. 

Yet  it  did  well  become  him ; 
And  for  a  plume  a  horse's  hair. 
Which  being  toss^  by  the  air. 
Had  force  to  strike  his  foe  with  fear. 

And  turn  his  weapon  from  him. 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set, 

Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get. 

So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet. 

Ere  he  himself  could  setUe : 
He  made  him  turn  and_8top  and  bound, 
To  gallop  and  to  trot  the  round. 
He  scarce  could  stand  on  any  ground, 

He  was  so  full  of  mettle. 

FROM  "  THE  POLTOLBION." 
PBRSQNIFZCATION  OF  THIB  JUYKR  SEVERN. 

Fifth  Song. 

Now  Sabrine,^  as  a  queen,  miraculously  fair. 
Is  absolutely  plac'd  in  her  imperial  chair 
Of  crystal  richly  wrought,  that  gloriously  did  shine. 
Her  grace  becoming  well,  a  creature  so  divine : 

1  For seaailMt  with  KlBffObeRm.  *  Akindof  gnat  ftriuh. 

•  Pofait.  from  Lst  pOum,  ajftvelin. 

•  B&gnth  poetry  frcquentlv  penonlflct  ffTcn  ■•  ftmiBioe.    Shakcfpeara  It— 
MMaBM,  I.  Henry  IV.  Aet  1.  Sc.  a. }  tw  Tyb«r  foniniiie,  Juliut  C«Mr,  Act  L  6c. 
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And  as  her  god-like  self,  so  glorious  was  her  throne, 

In  which  himself  to  sit  great  Neptune  had  been  known ; 

Whereon  there  were  engraved  those  nymphs  the  god  had  wooed, 

And  every  several  shape  wherein  for  love  he  sued ; 

Each  daughter,  her  estate  and  beauty,  every  son ; 

What  nations  he  had  ruled,  what  countries  he  had  won. 

No  fish  in  this  wide  waste,  but  with  exceeding  cost 

Was  there  in  antique  work  most  curiously  embossed. 

She,  in  a  watchet^  weed,  with  many  a  curious  wave, 

Whidi  as  a  princely  gift  great  Amphitrite'  gave ; 

Whose  skirts  were  to  the  knee,  with  coral  Anged  below, 

To  grace  her  goodly  steps.    And  where  she  meant  to  go, 

The  path  was  strewed  with  pearl :  which  though  they  orient  were. 

Yet  scarce  known  fi'om  her  feet,  they  were  so  wondrous  clear ; 

To  whom  the  mermaids  hold  her  glass,  that  she  may  see 

Before  all  other  floods  how  far  her  beauties  be : 

THB  STAG  HTTNT. 

ThirteerUh  Song, 

Now  when  the  hart  doth  hear 
The  often  bellowing  hounds  to  vent  his  secret  leir,' 
He  rousing  rusheth  out,  and  through  the  brakes  doth  drive, 
As  though  up  by  the  roots  the  bushes  he  would  rive. 
And,  through  the  cumbrous  thicks,^  as  fearMly  he  makes. 
He  with  his  branch^  head  the  tender  saplings  shakes. 
That  sprinkling  their  moist  pearl,  do  seem  for  him  to  weep ; 
When  after  goes  the  cry,  with  yellings  loud  and  deep. 
That  all  the  forest  rings,  and  every  neighbouring  pliice ; 
And  there  is  not  a  hound  but  falleth  to  the  chase. 
Rechating'^  with  his  horn,  which  then  the  hunter  cheers. 
Whilst  still  the  lusty  stag  his  high-palmed  head  up-bears, 
His  body  showing  state,  with  unbent  knees  upright, 
Expressing,  (from  all  beasts^  his  courage  in  his  flight. 
But  when,  the  approaching  loes  still  following,  he  perceives 
That  he  his  speed  must  trust,  his  usual  walk  he  leaves. 
And  o^er  the  champain  flies :  which  when  the  assembly  find. 
Each  follows,  as  his  horse  were  footed  with  the  wind. 
But  being  then  imbost,'  the  noble  stately  deer 
When  he  hath  gotten  ground  (the  kennel  cast  arrear) 
Doth  beat  the  brooks  and  ponds  for  sweet  refreshing  soil : 
That  serving  not,  then  proves  if  he  his  scent  can  foil, 
And  makes  amongst  the  herds,  and  flocks  of  shag  wooPd  sheep. 
Them  flighting  firom  the  guard  of  those  who  had  their  keep. 

>  Aniret  uAA  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  ft  blue  doth  manuflKtured  at  Watdiet  tn 
WoroeitenhiTe.  '  Neptune's  qxieen.  *  Lair.  *  IliicketB. 

*  One  of  the  meaaurea  in  winding  the  horn. 

*  '*  A  deer  it  imboii  wlien  it  thiowa  forth  hci$«i  or  babUea  of  fbam,  or  when  it  twaUa 
at  the  kneei  with  hard  liuntiog.  *  Aa  a  dlsmayid  deer  in  chaie  tmbotU*  Spenoer,  F. 
"^ — I  HI.  W.-- "'^    "  - 
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Bat,  when  u  aU  his  shifts  his  safety  still  denies. 

Put  quite  out  of  his  walk,  the  ways  and  fallows  tries. 

Whom  when  the  plonghman  meets,  his  team  he  letteth  stand 

T*  assail  him  with  his  goad ;  so  with  his  hook  in  hand, 

The  shepherd  him  parsaes,  and  to  his  dog  doth  hollo : 

When,  with  tempestuous  speed,  the  honnds  and  huitsmen  HdUow  ; 

Until  the  noble  deer,  throagh  toil  bereaved  of  strengtbt 

His  long  and  sinewy  legs  then  failing  him  at  length. 

The  vilhiffes  attempts,  enraged,  not  giying  way 

To  anything  he  meets  now  at  his  sad  decay. 

The  cmel  ravenous  hounds  and  bloody  hunters  near, 

This  noblest  beast  of  chase,  that  vainly  doth  but  fear, 

Some  bank  or  quickset  finds :  to  which  his  haunch  opposed. 

He  turns  upon  his  foes,  that  soon  have  him  enclosed, 

The  churlish-throated  hounds  then  holding  him  at  bay; 

And  as  their  cruel  fangs  on  his  harsh  skin  they  lay. 

With  his  sharp-pointed  head  he  dealeth  deadly  wounds. 

The  hunter,  coming  in  to  help  his  wearied  hounds, 
He  desperately  assails ;  until,  opprest  by  force. 
He  who  the  mourner  is  to  his  own  dying  corse. 
Upon  the  ruthless  earth  his  precious  tears  lets  &1L^ 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 

(1564-1616.) 

Tbs  n^ect  of  Shakespeare  by  his  countrymen,  immediately  after  his  own 
age,  has  1^  to  the  anxious  curiosity  of  modem  admiiBtion  tli^t  maffrtals 
for  the  construction  of  his  biography.  Official  documents,  tradition,  and 
scattered  notices  in  various  writers  hare  been  carefully  gleaned  to  procure  a 
few  meagre  fiicts  from  which  we  may  trace  the  great  poet%  living  career. 
He  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  WarwicksUre^  in  April  1564.  His 
father,  a  wool-comber  in  that  Tillage,  though  not  opulent,  seems  to  have 
been  in  good  circumstances,  since,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  a  numerous 
fiunily,  he  possessed  property  both  in  land  and  houses,  and  held  the  highest 
official  dignities  of  the  place.  It  is  alleged  that  a  short  course  in  the  Strat- 
fivd  grammar  school  was  all  the  regular  ^ncation  Shakespeare  ever  received. 
The  necessity  of  assistance  in  his  business  forced  his  filthier  to  withdraw  him 
early  from  schooL  The  traditionary  anecdotes  of  his  youth  indicate  anything 
but  the  earnest  student  anadously  expanding  the  ru^mentary  acquirements 
received  from  a  village  pedagogue ;  and  yet  the  question  of  his  learning  has 
employed  the  elaborate,  and  often  sarcastic  and  angiy  erudition  of  hostile 
critics.    But  Shakespeare^  <*  wit"  was  '^  made  of  Atalanta^  heels  :**  an  hoar 


of  a  mind  like  his  could  extract  the  honey,  the  acquisition  of  which  employ- 
ed the  days  and  nights  of  less  vigorous  intellects.  If  we  cannot  believe,  m 
all  its  circumstances,  the  traditionary  tale  of  the  de 
Park,  the  angry  vengeance  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  an 
poet  from  his  native  place ;  we  can  yet  discern  in 

>  '*nwlMrtwMpetliathtedy{iig:libtMnsrelMldtobei 
Vsn  StekMp.  *•  As  yon  UkeUr  Aetll.  Sc.  1. 
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his  marriage  that  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  had  involyed  him  in  im^ 
guJarities  and  imprudenciea.  He  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Anne 
Hathaway,  a  young  woman  eeren  or  eight  years  older  than  himaeif,  the 
daughter  of  a  **  substantial  yeoman**  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  or  three 
years  after  his  marriage  he  removed  to  London,  having  possibly  perceived 
the  incipient  tendencies  of  his  genius  during  the  occasional  visits  of  the  me- 
tropolitan players  to  Stratford.  In  London  we  soon  find  the  poet  in  com- 
parative opulence.  He  rapidly  acquired  a  large  property  in  more  than  one 
theatre.  The  order  in  which  he  produced  his  dramatic  compositions  has  been 
a  subject  of  keen  inquiry  ;  but  the  minute  researches  of  Malone  elicit  no 
aatisbctory  result  In  whatever  order  his  dramas  were  produced,  J^e  soon 
vindicated  the  immense  superiority  of  his  genius  by  universal  popularity. 
He  was  the  companion  of  the  nobles  and  the  wits  of  the  time,  and  a  &vou- 
rite  of  Elizabeth  herself,  at  whose  request  some  of  his  pieces  were  written. 
The  wealth  which  his  genius  realized  enabled  him,  comparatively  early  in 
life^  to  retire  from  his  professional  career.  He  had  purchased  an  estate  in 
the  ridnity  of  his  native  town  ;  but  his  tranquil  retirement  was  of  no  long 
duration.  He  enjoyed  it  only  four  yeam  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  bu- 
ried *'on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  in  the  great  church  of  Stratford.** 
His-bust  is  placed  in  the  wall  over  his  grave :  on  the  stone  beneath  is  the 
.  following  epitaph. 

Good  Friend,  for  JetuaT  take,  forbesr 
To  dig  the  diiat  inclosed  here. 
Blcit  De  the  man  that  spares  thew  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

His  only  son  had  died  early ';  all  the  children  of  his  married  daughters  died 
without  issue. 

The  works  of  Shakespeare  conmst  of  thirty-seven  plays,  tragedies,  come- 
dies, and  histories ;  the  poems  **  Venus  and  Adonis,**  and  **  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece,**  with  a  collection  of  sonnetai  Of  the  thirty-seven  plays,  Titus  An- 
dronicus,  Pericles,  and  I.  Henry  VI.,  with  portions  of  some  cithers,  have  been 
doubted  by  critic^  to  be  authentically  Shakespeare's ;  and  some  have  claim* 
ed  for  him  other  authorless  pieces  of  the  period.  The  total  want  of  cai«  to 
preserve  and  to  authenticate  the  productions  of  his  genius  before  his  death, 
has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  poet^  perfect  indifference  to  fome. 

The  worship  with  which  Shakespeare  is  universally  regarded  in  this  coim- 
try  dtspoees  us'to  love  him  on  trust  The  estimation  of  his  contemporaries 
and  rivals  proves  him  not  undeserving  of  this  regard.  The  **  gentle  Shake- 
speare** was  universally  beloved.  Oifford  has  extracted  the  gall  even  from 
expressions  that  were  esteemed  as  the  sarcasm  of  Ben  Jonsonis  surly  in- 
gratitude. 

The  subject  of  Shakespeare^  dramatic  and  poetical  character  is  so  vast 
that  it  would  be  idle  here  to  attempt  its  analysis.  The  variety  of  its  attri- 
butes has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  drawn  both  censure  and  applause 
from  different  tastes  and  ages.  Voltaire  could  see  in  Hamlet  only  the  work 
of  a  **  drunken  savage.**  The  mechanical  pedantry  of  Rymer  sees  in  Othello 
only  •*  a  bloody  taice  :**  *«  a  tragedy  of  a  pocket  handkerchief.**  We  shall 
quote  the  celebrated  passage  of  Dryden,  eulogised  by  Johnson  as  **  a  perpe- 
tual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism  ;  exact  without  minuteness,  and  lofty 
without  exaggeration.**-—**  He  (Shakespeare)  was  the  man,  who  of  all  mc^ 
dem  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
souL  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them 
not  laboriously  but  luckily.  When  he  describes  anything  you  more  than 
•ee  it,  you  foel  it  too.    Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning  giv0 
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liim  the  greater  eommoidation :  he  was  naturally  learned  ;  he  needed  not 
the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature  ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike  ;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him 
injury  to  compere  him  with  the  xreatest^  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times 
iiat,  insipid ;  hi»*comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  serious  into  bom- 
bast But  he  is  always  great,  when  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him  ;  no 
man  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise 
himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets — 

Quantum  lentm  aolent  inter  viboina  cupreMd." 

This  "  epitome  of  excellence,**  as  Johnson  terms  the  above  criticism,  must 
constitute  our  sole  tribute  to  Shakespeare^  merits^  The  voluminous  admirap 
tion  of  more  modem  times  does  not  contain  a  very  great  deal  more  than  is 
compressed  into  the  vigour  of  Dryden^  remarks.  We  would  simply  invite 
attention  to  the  higher  views  of  the  philosophy  of  ShakespearelB  literature 
suggested  by  the  fine  imagination  of  Coleridge.  Poets  have  always  been 
ShakespearelB  best  criticSb 


VBOM  THE  MIDSUMMER  NIGHt'3  DREAM. 
ACT  U.   SC.  2. 

oberom's  vision. 

Ob,  Mt  gentle  Pnck,  come  hither ;  thon  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  npon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin^B  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Ptick,  I  remember. 

Ob,  That  every  time  I  saw,  but  thou  could'st  not. 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all-armed :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throng  by  the  west, 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  fi-om  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts ; 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon. 
And  the  imperial  votaress  pass^  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-fi^ee. 
Yet  raark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell, 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower,^ 

1  This ceklmted  vWon  b daborateW  taterpreted by  Warburton :  gie  ''fa^^^^^glpt 
liMr.  oTcoune.  Elisabeth ;  the  Mennaid,  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU;  the  Dolphta,  the  French 
nsuphSn.  to  whom  ihe  was  married;  the  shot  »tar»,  the  Karla  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  who  feU  in  her  quarrel.  An  interpretation  totaUy  diffbrent  te  ingBHoosly 
attempted  bv  the  Rev.  N.  J.  H^Tpin  from  a  oompariaoo  with  Tarioos  contemporary  writ- 
^P^^eSS^riiih  Uifu  £ndyink»u-Sc« the  Shakenwaxe  Sodety'a pubUcationa, 
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Before  milk- white,  now  purple  with  lore's  wound ; 

And  maidens  call  it  Lore  in  idleness. 

Fetch  me  that  flow'r ;  the  herb  I  shew'd  thee  onoe ; 

The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid. 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  doat 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  this  herb,  and  be  thou  here  again, 

Ere  the  Leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck,  m  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  mlnntes.  [Exit, 

FROM  MSAStTRB  FOB  MEABUBE. 

ACT  m.  ec.  1. 

THE  DUKE  TO  CLA.UDIO. 

Keason  thus  with  life ; 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep ;  a  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict ;  merely  thou  art  death^s  fool  ;^ 
For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 
And  yet  runu^st  toward  him  stilL    Thou  art  not  noble ; 
For  all  th*  accommodations  that  thou  bear^st 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  thou'rt  by  no  means  valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm.    Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.*^    Thou'rt  not  thyself ; 
For  thou  exist^st  on  many  a  thousand  grains. 
That  issue  out  of  dust.    Happy  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast  forget'st.    Thou  art  not  certain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  aflects. 
After  the  moon.    If  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloadeth  thee. 
•  ***•• 

Thou  hast  nor  youth,  nor  ttge ; 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinuer  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

>  An  alludon  to  the  diowB  of  the  eaify  ttafsta  whidi  the  '*  Fool"  was  rapraeDted  at 
avoiding  **  Death"  or  '*  Pate,"  by  strataitant  which  brought  him  **  more  immediately 
into  the  Jawi  of  it."  In  a  similar  allusion  Hamlet  calls  his  uncle  a  Vice  ot  Kinfk— Act 
III.  Sc.  4. 

s  Johnson  oensuxes  Shakespeare  for  thb  representatloo  of  death.  especiaUy  ftnm  the  Upa 
of  a  Friar  (the  Duke  Is  so  disguised,)  to  a  man  on  the  eve  of  execution.— Compare  tUa 
>  with  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  on  Death,  Act  III.  Sc  1. 
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Of  palsied  Eld ;  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich, 
Thon  bast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beantj. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.^    What^s  yet  in  this, 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  all  these  odds  eren. 

FROM  THE  MERCHANT  OF  TlOnOS. 

ACT  ni.,  fic.  2. 

THE  WOBLD  DECEIVED  WITH  "  ORNAMENT.** 

The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 

In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  cormpt, 

Bat  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 

Obscnres  the  show  of  evil  ?  In  religion, 

What  damn^  error,  but  some  sober  brow 

Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text. 

Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 

There  is  no  vice  so  simple,'  but  assumes 

Some  mark  of  virtue  on  its  ontward  parts. 

How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 

As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 

The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars ; 

Who,  inward  seajiched,  have  livers'  white  as  milk? 

And  these  assume  bot  valonr*s  excrement,* 

To  render  them  redonbted.    Look  on  beauty. 

And  yon  shall  see  *tis  purchased  by  the  weight,' 

Which  thereon  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 

Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 

So  are  those  crisp^  snaky  golden  locks, 

Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 

Upon  suppose  fanmess,  o&n  known 

To  be  the  downr^  or  a  second  head, 

The  skull,  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 

Thus  ornament  is  bnt  the  gnil^d'  shore 

To  a  most  dang*rous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 

Yeiling  an  Indian  beauty ;  in  a  word, 

Tlie  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 

T*  entrap  the  wisest. 

ACT  lY.     8C.  2. 
MERCT. — ^PORTIA  TO  8BTL0CX. 

The  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained, 


It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

lifitehriimuiiied.    Johnioii.  >  Fooliih.  >8m 

ren  (ftom  Lat.  cruco,  I  grow,) ;  often  uaed  In  Shakcipeu 
ct  111.  8e.  4. 

„  -J  fctae  hair,  fwint,  ftc  •  Not  the  native  product. 

'  BttuUing.  Shakcqieue  often  utes  panlve  partklplatin  an  aetiT8Mnaei  ■oiDOthdlOft 
Act  I.^.  a  •'  If  Tirtue  no  delipMed  beauty  lack."  for  deUahting,  By  a  liznikur eschaqfi 
of  Mnie  cbe  active  aiUecCive  In  iM  it  used  for  the  paiaiva  in  Mc 


>  Thii  Is  ezqnifitehr  Inuuined.    Johnion.  >  Fooliih.  >  See  noCa  !•,  P.  la 

*  Bxtemal  dren  (ftom  Lat.  ertsco,  I  crow,) ;  often  uaed  In  Shakcepeare  for  theaolr. 
See  Hamlet.  Act  111.  8e.  4. 

•  AUuding  to  ftlw  hair,  pafait,  ftc  •  Not  the  native  product. 
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Upon  the  place  beneath.    It  ia  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
*Ti8  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribate  to  awe  and  majes^. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  Kings ; 
Bat  mercy  is  abore  this  seeptered  sway, 
It  is  enthrone  in  the  hearts  of  Kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God^s, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  conaider  this. 
That  in  the  oonrse  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salration.    We  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

ACT.  V.  flC.  1. 

MUBic. — Lorenzo  and  Jtsaica. 

Lor.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heayen 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines^  of  bright  gold ; 
lliere*8  not  the  smallest  orb,  whi<£  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings,* 
Still  choiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  1 
But  whilst  this  muddy  yesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  dose  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana'  with  a  hymn ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music 

Jet.  Vm  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

[Mtuie. 

Lor,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood, 
If  they  perchance  but  hear  a  trumpet  sound. 
Or  an  V  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze. 


>  "AeoMfMlf  tlwinudllIstp1ateiiwdMseoTertotliedb<il<e«,daihigt1ieadmi^^ 
tfoa  of  tn«  mumI  Kacnment.    Lat.  patina.    Compan  Milton,  ■'  the  road  of  hfOaven  iUr- 
psTcd."  ■  Alluiioo  to  tlM  Pythacomn  Mtronomy.  CoBpan  Job  szzviii.  7-  *Tlwmooa. 
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By  the  sweet  power  of  music.    Therefore  the  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 

Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 

But  mnsic  for  the  time  doth  change  its  nature. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mnsic  in  himself^ 

Nor  is  not  mov^d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  spmt  are  dull  as  night, 

And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 

Let  no  such  man  be  trusted — ^Mark  the  musib. 

Enter  Portia  and  Nerisaa  at  a  distance. 

Por.  That  Ught  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall : 
— How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

Por,  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less  : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  Inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. — ^Music,  hark  I  {Musiti 

Ner,  It  is  your  music,  Madam,  of  the  house. 

Por,  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect  :* 
Methinks  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner,  Silence  bestows  the  virtue  on  it,  Madam. 

Por,  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  larit. 
When  neither  is  attended ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  I 

FROM  AS  rOU  LIKE  IT. 

ACT  II.  8C.  1. 

THB  BXILBD  DUKS's  PHILOSOPBT. 

Now,  my  co-mates,'  and  brothers  in  exile. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 

Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  are  not  these  woods 

More  free  finom  peril  than  the  envious  court? 

Here  feel  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 

The  seasons^  difference ;  as  the  icy  fang. 

And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind,  * 

Which,'  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 

Even  'till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 

1  UoItH  eoostderad  ntotively. 

*  So  Stukegpeuxe  ooins  eo-mart.  Ham.  Act  I.  8c.  1.— llalona 

*  TlUs  relatiTe  hat  no  oonespoDding  verb. 
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This  is  no  flattery ;  these  are  connsellon 

That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversitj, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  yenomons, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.^ 

And  this  onr  life,  exempt  from  pnblic  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

ACT  II.  sc.  7. 
JACQUEZ  DESCRIBES  THE  CLOWN  TOUCHSTONE. 

A  fool,  a  fool : ^I  met  a  fool  VtW  forest, 

A  motley  fool—  (a  miserable  world  I)— 

As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 

Who  laid  him  down  and  baskM  hun  in  the  sun, 

And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms — ^and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I—"  No,  Sir,"  quoth  he, 

'*  Call  me  not  fool,  *till  heay'n  have  sent  me  fortune." 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  veiy  wisely,  "  it  is  ten  o'clock :" 

"  Thus  may  we  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 

Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine, 

And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven ; 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 

And  then  fr'om  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."    When  I  did  hear 

The  motely  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative  ; 

And  I  did  laagh,  sans  intermission, 

An  hour  by  his  dial.    O  noble  fool  I 

Oh  worthy  fool  1— motley's  the  only  wear  I 

ACT  n.  80.  9. 
THE  WOBLD  A  STAOB. — Joguez, 

Jag.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts : 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first — ^the  Infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
And  then— the  whining  School-boy,  with  his  satchd. 
And  shining  morning-face,  creeping  like  snail 

1  A  belief  oi  Sluksspeaie't  ag*. 
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Unwillingly  to  schooL    And  then — ^the  Lover, 

Sighing  like  fhrnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 

Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow.    Then — a  Soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard ; 

Jealons  in  hononr,  sadden,  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 

Seeking  the  babble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  month.    And  then — ^the  Justice, 

In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lln^d, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 

Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 

Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  Pantaloon, 

With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 

His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 

Taming  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 

And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  Scene  of  all, 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion. 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 

FROM  MACBKTH. 

AOT  I.  8C.  8. 

DCTEKVIEW  "WITH  THE  WITCHES. 

Enter  Macbetll  and  Banquo,  with  SokUera  and  other  Attendants. 

Macb,  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is't  callM  to  Forres?— What  are  these, 
So  witherM,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't?  Live  you,  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand  me, 
Bv  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips. — Vou  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  foibid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb,  Speak,  if  you  can.    What  are  you? 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  I  Hail  to  thee.  Thane  of  Glamis ! 

2  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  I  Hul  to  thee.  Thane  of  Cawdor ! 

3  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  1  that  shalt  be  King  hereafter. 
Ban.  Gk>od  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?    V  th'  name  of  troth, 

Are  ye  fantastical,^  or  that  indeed  [Tb  the  Witches. 

Which  outwardly  ye  shew  ?    My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 

Of  noble  having^  and  of  royal  hope, 

That  he  seems  rapt  withal ;  to  me  you  speak  not 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 

And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 

*  Illoitont  of  the  fiuicf.  *  P4 
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Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg  nor  fear 
Your  favonrs  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  HaUl 

2  Witch.  Hail  1 

3  Witch.  Hail! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  80  happ7,  yet  mnch  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thoa  shalt  get  kings,  thongh  thon  be  none. 
So  all  hall,  Macbeth  and  Banqno ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  all  hail  I 

Madf.  Stay,  yon  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more. 
By  Sinel's^  death,  I  know  Tm  Thane  of  Glamis ; 
Bnt  how  of  Cawdor?  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosp'roas  gentleman ;  and  to  be  King, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.    Say,  from  whence 
Ton  owe'  this  strange  intelligence?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  yon  stop  onr  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting?— Speak,  I  charge  yon. 

[Witches  varnsH 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has ; 
And  these  are  of  them.    Whither  are  they  vanished? 

Macb.  Into  the  air ;  and  what  seemed  ooipond 

Melted,  as  breath,  into  the  wind. 

'Would  they  had  staid  I 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane*  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  Yon  shall  be  King. 

Macb.  And  Thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not  so? 

Ban.  To  th'  self  same  tune  and  words.    Who's  here  ? 

Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Bosse.  The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  success ;  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  his. 

•  «  •  • 

Af^.  We  are  sent 
To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 
Not  pay  thee. 

Hosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Tiane  of  Cawdor: 
In  which  addition,^  hail,  most  worthy  Thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 


>  Hb  fkther.       •  Vo$hm»;  ttito  meuiing  of  the  word  occurs  repofttedly  in  Sha^pcwm 
t  OmuIiic  laaanlty.  «  The  hoakUc  tenn  for  attei  of  dignity. 
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JBoM,  What,  can  the  devil  speak  tnie? 

Jkfacb.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  lives; 
IVbj  do  yon  dress  me  in  his  borrowed  robes? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  Thane,  lives  jet ; 
Bat  under  heavy  jadgment  bears  that  life, 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose. 

•  •  • 

Macb.  Glamis  and  Thane  of  Cawdor  1  t Aside. 

The  greatest  is  behind.    Thanlcs  for  yonr  iMdns.   [To  Angus. 
I>o  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings,       [To  Banquo. 
Wlien  those  that  gave  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promised  no  less  to  them  ? 
Ban.  That  trusted  home 
Might  yet  enkindle  yon  unto  the  crown, 
Besides  the  Thane  of  Cawdor.    But  'tM  strange ; 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths, 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence.^ 

Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you.  [To  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Macb,  Two  truths  are  told,  [Aside. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.    I  thank  yoi^  gentlemen. — 

ITo  Bosse  and  Angus. 
This  supernatural  soliciting* 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good.    If  ill^  " 

Why  hath  it  giv'n  me  earnest  of  success, 
Comnfendng  m  a  truth  ?  Tm  Thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical,* 
Shakes  so  mv  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not.^ 
Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner^s  wrapt  I 
Macb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown 
me,  [Aside, 

Without  my  stir.' 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 
Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

I  Compare  OCheUo,  I.  3. 

■  lodiemcnt  t  one  of  the  Latin  aenfet  of  idieitore.  *  In  my  ImaglnatJoii. 

*  **  AH  powers  of  aetkm  are  opprecwd  by  one  oTenrhelroing  image  in  the  mind,  and  no- 
thing it  prewnt  to  me  but  that  which  is  really  Aiture."—Jon«oo.  BlngU,  feeble,  unaup- 
portod.    See  OlfRml's  Ben  Jonaon,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

*  A  natively  good  disposition  reluctantly  yielding  to  orerpowering  temptation  fonns  aa 
bnportaDt  aterocat  m  BhakespaanTs  constnictloo  tf  Macbeta'a  charact«. 
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MaiA.  Come  what  come  mftj,  \Aside, 

Time  and  the  hour  nm  through  the  roughest  day. 

•  »  ♦ 

Let  US  toward  the  king. 
ACT  I.  sc.  6. 
LADT  MACBETH  AFTER  READDffO  HER  HUSBAND's  LETTER. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promised.    Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 

It  is  too  fiill  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness,- 

To  catdi  the  nearest  way.    Thou  would'st  be  great, 

Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without   . 

The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly, 

That  wouldst  thou  holily :  wouldst  not  play  false. 

And  yet  would*st  wron^y  win ;  thou*dst  haye,  great  Glamis, 

That  which  cries,  Thm  Aou  must  dq^  if  thou  haoe  it; 

And  that  which  rathev  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 

Than  unshest  should  be  undone.    Hie  thee  hither, 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  car, 

And  chastise,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue. 

All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round 

Which  fate,  and  metaph3rsical^  aid,  doth  seem' 

To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 

•  •  • 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Great  Glamis  I  woilhy  Cawdor  1  [Emhracing  him. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  1 
Thy^  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present  time,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Matb,  Dearest  love, 
Duncan  comes  here  to-ni^t. 

Lady,  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb,  To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady,  Oh,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 

Your  face,  my  Thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.    To  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue ;  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under't.    He  that's  coming, 
Must  be  provided  for ;  and  you  sh^  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch. 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solelysovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Mad>,  We  will  speak  further.* 

r  Supernatural .  ■  Johiuoa  would  rawl  Mdk. 

*  Another  lattaooe  of  the  Ceatura  alluded  to  in  note  ft.  p.  98. 
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ACT   I.      SC.  6. 
MACBETH's  CASTLE. 

HaxUhoys  and  torches.     Enter  King  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banqno, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Attendants. 

King,  This  castle  hatli  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  onr  gentle  senses, 

Ban.  This  gaest  of  summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  loy'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  hei*e.    No  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  'vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed, 
The  air  is  delicate. 

ACT  I.      BC.  7. 

macbsth's  mental  struggle. 
Maeb.  If  it  were  done  when  ^tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly ;  if  th'  assassmation 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease,  success  -,^  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all— IT^re; 
But  here^  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — ^But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here,  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inventor :  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  th'  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  onr  own  lips.'    He's  here  in  double  trust ; 
first,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  mnrd'rer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Dancan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe 
Striduig  the  blast,  or  heav'n's  cherubim  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  ev'ry  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — ^I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself, 
And  fails  on  th'  other 

*  JotUnoB  woald  read  "  with  its  niceeM.  lareeu*.** 
sConpve**  The  gods  are  juit,'*&e.    Lear,  Act  V.  8c  9. 
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How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Lady,  He's  almost  suppM ;  why  have  jon  left  the  chamber? 

Mcih.  Hath  he  asked  for  me? 

Lady,  Know  yon  not  he  has  ? 

Max^,  We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  business. 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sort  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady,  Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time, 
Such  I  account  thy  love.    Art  thou  afraid 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And^  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ? 
Letting  /  dart  not  wait  upon  I  vxndd^ 
Like  the  poor  cat  T  th*  adage.' 

Moicb,  Pr'ythee,  peace, 
I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none.  * 

Lady.^  What  beast  was't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.    Kor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  cohere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both ; 
They've  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you. 

«  *  * 

Moid),  If  we  should  fail 

Lady,  We  fail  I 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we'll  iiot  fail.    When  Duncan  is  asleep. 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince, 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck'  only.    When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenchdd  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy^  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ?* 

>  "  Or."-^ohiMon.  «"  The  cat  loves  fish,  liut  does  not  wet  her  foot." 

"  An  alembic  to  emit  ftimes  and  vapours  only.  *  Bibulous,  like  a  spooM. 

*  Murder i  wMnqueUert,  in  old  language,  murderers/  same  with  kiU, 
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Modi.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  np 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Awaj,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show  : 
False  face  most  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

ACT  u.  sc.  2. 

THBMtTRDEB. 

BtOer  Lady  Macbeth. 

Xod^.  That  which  hath  made  them  drank,  hath  made  me  bold ; 
What  hath  qnench'd  them,  hath  giv'n  me  fire.    Hark !  peace ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  bell-man. 

Which  gives  the  stem'st  good  night he  is  abont  it * 

The  doors  ar^  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.    Tve  dm^^ed  their  possets, 

That  death  and  natnre  do  contend  abont  them, 

Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mad>.  Who's  there? ^what,  ho ! 

Lady,  Alack  1  I  am  afirud  they  have  awak*d, 
And  'tis  not  done.    Th'  attempt  and  not  the  deed, 
Confoxmds  ns^Hark  \ — ^I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  conld  not  miss  them. — Had  he*  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. — ^My  hnsband  I 

Mcu^,  rye  done  the  deed— didst  thon  not  hear  a  noise  ? 

Lady.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 
Did  not  yon  speak? 

Mad).  When? 

Lady.  Now. 

Maid>,  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady,  Ay. 

Mad),  Hark  I — who  lies  i*  th'  second  chamber  ? 

Lady,  Donalbain. 

Mad),  This  is  a  sorry*  sight.  \lA)okM  an  his  hands. 

Lady,  A  foolish  thonght,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

MaA,  There's  one  did  laugh  in's  sleep,  and  one  cry'd  murder  I 
They  waked  each  other ;  and  I  stood  and  heard  them ; 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Mad).  One  cry'd  Ood  hUss  us  !  and  Amen  I  the  other ; 
As  th^  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands, 
Listenmg  their  fear : — I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 


1  UMibeCh  is«Bp1oy«d  to  the  deed. 
•TlieUiig.  S8eeiMCe7.P-0. 
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Mad>,  Bat  wherefore  oonld  not  I  pronotmce  Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady,  These  deeds  most  not  be  thonght 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  ns  inad. 

M(uA,  Methoaght  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sttep  no  mart  f 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep ;— the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve^  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day^s  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast 

Lady.  What  do  you  mean? 

Macb.  Still  it  cry'd  eleq}  no  more,  to  all  the  house  ; 
Glamis  hath  murdered  deep.    And  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more ;  Macbeth  shall  sieepno  more  t 

Lady,  Who  was  it  that  thus  cry'd  ?     Why,  worthy  Thane, 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.    Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  fix)m  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place? 
They  must  lie  there.    €rO,  carry  thera,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  rfi  go  no  more. 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done*, 
Look  on't  again  I  dare  not. 

Lady.  Infirm  of  purpose  I 
Give  me  the  daggers.    The  sleepinff  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures ;  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
m  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.'  [ExU. 

Knocks  within. 

Macb,  Whence  is  that  knockmg  I  [Starting. 

How  is  it  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 
What  hands  are  here  ?  hah  1  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green  one  red 

ACT  in.  sc.  4. 

THE  BAKQUST. 

Enter  Macbeth  as  King,  Lady  M.  Rosso,  Lenox,  Lords^  and 
Attendants, 
Mach.  You  know  your  own  degrees ;  sit  down : 
At  first  and  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

1  "  A  ikein  of  silk  te  %\\eiA  %  tltfve  o/«/tt.**— Johnion. 

*  A  pun  often  jars  on  the  ear  in  Shakesneare^s  noblest  pasMgei  :~"Now  b  it  R<me  indeed, 
and  room  enough/'  &c— Jul.  C«a.  Act  I.  Sc.  2.  Punning  waa  one  of  the  Ifterary  v^cos  of 
his  age. 
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Lords.  Thanks  to  your  Majesty. 

Mad>.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host : 

Omr  hostess  keeps  her  state,^  but  la  best  time  * 

We  will  require  her  welcome.  {Th^  sit 

Lady,  Prononnce  it  for  me,  Sir,  to  all  our  friends ; 
For  my  heart  speaks  they're  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderer, 

Macb,  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  tbefar  hearts'  thanks. 
Both  sides  are  even.    Here  I'll  sit  i'  th'  midst. 
Be  large  in  mirth ; — anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.— There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

\Toihs  Murderer y  cuide,  at  C^  door. 

Mur,  Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  'TIS  better  thee  without,  than  he  within,* 
Ishedispatch'd? 

Mur,  My  Lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  him. 

Macb.  'thxm  art  the  best  of  cut-throats ;  yet  he's  good 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance  ;*  if  thou  didst  it. 
Thou  art  the  non-pareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  Sir, 
Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Mad>.  Then  cotnes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been  perfect, 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  afar : 
But  now  Pm  cabin*d,  cribb'd,  coniin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.    But  Banquo's  safe  ? — 

Mur,  Aj,  my  good  Lord.    Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head, 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Madf.  Thanks  for  that. 
There  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  wonn  that's  fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  th'  present.    Get  thee  gone ;  to-moiTow 
Well  hear't  ourselves  again.  lExit  Murderer. 

Lady.  My  royal  Lord, 
You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold,^ 
That  is  not  often  vouch^  while  'tis  making ; 
^Tia^  given  with  welcome.    To  feed  were  l^t  at  home  ;* 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

IThe  Ghost  o/'Banquo  rises^  and  sits  in  Macbetb's  place. 

>  Remains  seated  in  her  throne  of  state,  or  cenmemy :  So  Ben  Joosoih- 

'*  Seated  in  thy  silver  chairt 
StaU  in  wonted  nianner  keep  "— <;ynthla's  Revels. 
We  retain  the  expresdon  in  the  phranes  ■'  ttate  apartmenttr-^nd  •'  Ifing  in  state.'* 

>  Better  the  Mood  oo  thy  outside,  than  he  within  the  hall.  *  Banouo's  win. 

*  **  That  which  U  not  given  cheerftaUy  cannot  be  called  a  gift,  it  is  something  that  mutt 
be  raid  for."— Johnson.  »  We  would  expect,  aud  for  '«*. 

*  The  mere  purpose  of  feeding  were  best  accomplished  at  borne. 
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Math,  Sweet  remembrancer  I 
—Now  good  digestion  wait  oq  appetite, 
And  heiuth  on  both ! 

Len,  MarH  pleaae  yonr  higbness  ait? 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  onr  conntiy's  honour  roord^ 
Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banqno  present, 
Whom  may  I  rather  challenge  for  nnkindness, 
Hian  pity  for  mischanoe  I 

E(me,  His  absence,  Sb, 
Lays  blame  npon  his  promise.    Please  it  yonr  Highnefls 
To  grace  ns  with  your  royal  company? 

Macb,  The  table's  full.  [Startmg. 

Len.  Here  is  a  place  reserved.  Sup. 

Madt.  Where? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  Lord. 

What  is't  that  moves  your  highness  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  Lord? 

Macb.  Thou  cah'st  not  say  I  did  it.    Never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Bosse.  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Xadfy.  Sit,  worthy  friends.    My  Lord  is  often  thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth.    Pray  you,  keep  seat : 
The  fit  is  momentary,  on  « thought 
He  will  again  be  well.    If  much  you  note  hun. 
Yon  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion. 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — ^Are  you  a  man  ? 

[7b  Macbeth,  ande. 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady.  O  proper  stuff ! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ;  lAside. 

This  Lb  the  air-drawn  dagger,^  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    Oh,  these  flaws  and  starts. 
Impostors  to  true  fear,  would  well  become 
A  woman*s  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 

Authorized  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself  I 

Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  all's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee  see  there ! 
Behold  I  look  I  lo  I  how  say  you  ?  IPaintmg  at  the  Ghost 

Why,  what  care  I?  if  thou  can'st  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those,  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  \The  Ohost  vanisiua. 

Lady.  What  I  quite  unmanned  in  folly? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady.  Fy,  for  shame  1 

tSeeActU.  Sc.l 
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Mod),  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  P  th*  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  pnrgM  the  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  maimers  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  th*  ear :  the  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  ont,  the  man  woold  die. 
And  there  an  end;  bot,  now,  thej  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortol  murders  on  their  crowns,^ 
And  pnsh  ns  from  onr  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  snch  a  mnrder  is. 

Ladjf,  Mj  worthy  Lord, 
Tonr  noble  friends  do  lack  yon. 

Ifac6.  I  do  forget. 

Do  not  mnse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 

I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 

To  those  that  know  me.    Ck>me,  love  and  health  to  all  1 

Then  ru  sit  down ;  give  me  some  wine,  fill  fhll — 

I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

And  to  onr  dear  friend  Banqno,  whom  we  miss. 

Woidd  he  were  here  1 to  all,  and  him,  we  thhrst, 

AndaUtoalL* 

Lardg,  Onr  dalles,  and  the  pledge. 

[The  OhoH  rises  again. 

Math.  Avannt,  and  qnit  my  sight  1  iJet  the  earth  hide  thee  I 
Tbiy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  j^are  withal. 

LoKfy.  Thinkof  this,  good  peers, 
Bnt  as  a  thing  of  custom ;  *tis  no  other; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  tjie  tiae. 

Matb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare. 
Approach  tiiou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm^d  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. 
Take  any  shape  bat  that,  and  my  firm  nerres 
Shall  never  tremble ;  or  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desart  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,*  then  protest  me 
The  baby  or  a  girl.    Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mock'ry,  hence  I  Why— 6o— being  gone, 

[The  Ghost  vamsheth. 
I  am  a  man  again.    Pray  you  sit  stOL 


iThe  Lards  rise. 
le 


Latfy.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting 
With  most  admir'd^  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us,'  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?    You  make  me  strange, 

>  AvtmtaOiiiappnartionbMloiCeMteMawoidifaioethedaytorShakeipcart.    In. 
ttnen  of  tbto  oeear  icpntedly  in  th*  works  of  tlw  older  writot. 
•AUfoodwIaheitoaU.  «  BcAiw  thy  chaDcDfe. 

*  *" — ""— ,  warprtab^.  •  Put  o»ot  as. 
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Ev^n  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,^ 
When  now  I  think  yon  can  behold  snch  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  rnbj  of  your  eheek| 
When  mine  is  blanched  with  fear. 

Ro$8e.  What  sights,  my  Lord  ? 

Lady.  I  pray  yon  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse  and  wone ; 
Question  enrages  him.    At  once  good  night. 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 
Attend  his  Majesty  1 

Lady.  Good  night  to  all.  [JESmkhI  Lords. 

Macb.  It  will  have  blood.— ^They  say,  blood  will  have  blood. 
.  Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
AuguTA,  that  understand  relations,'  haTO^ 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.-^What  is  the  night  ? 
*  «  •  * 

ACT  IV.  SC.  6. 

HACDUFF  BECEIVES  TRK  TIDIKOS  OF  TttS  BtAl76fITKlt  OF 
HIS  FAMILY. 

Macduff,  Boese,  Malcolm. 

Macd.  Howdoei^my  wUb? 

Basse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children? 

Bosse.  Well  too. 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter*d  at  their  peace  ? 

Bosse.  Ko ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I  did  leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech.    How  goes  it  ? 

Bosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tldfigs 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  tiiere  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out,* 
Which  was  to  mv  belief  witnessed  the  rather. 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  powV  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  and  make  women  fij^t, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses.^ 

Mai.  Be't  their  comibrt 
We're  coming  thither.    Gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Inward  and  ten  tiiousand  men ; 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Bosse.  Would  t  could  answer 
This  comfort  with  the  like.    But  I  have  words, 

tPocMM.    8Miiotef.p.98. 

*  CmneedoBsoroDethfiigidthttMtheriaBothcriMdlof  it<'aNtf«ii»d«r«^^ 

*  In  Inrametioo  agBinst  Miicbeth'i  tyranny. 

*  Note  the  betuty  of  BoMe's  unwilltnsncM  to  antwer  MaodulTc  quMtkb*  white  tlw 
ftilacM  of  Ua  mind  wtth  the  terrible  inteUifence  uigea  hhn  to  relun  to  It 
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That  wonld  be  howPd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  catch  them. 

Macd,  What  concern  thej? 
The  general  canse?  or  is  it  a  fee  grief  ;^ 
Dne  to  some  single  breast? 

Basse.  No  mind  that^s  honest, 
Bat  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  yon  alone. 

Macd,  If  it  be  mine, 
Keep  it  not  from  me ;  qnickly  let  me  hare  it. 

IU>sse,  Let  not  ypnr  ears  despiBe  my  tongne  for  eTor, 
Wluch  shall  possess  them  -vrith  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

MactL  Hum  1  I  guess  at  it. 

Hosse,  Your  eastle  is  Burpri2*d,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered.    To  relate  the  manner, 
Were  on  the  quarry'  of  these  mnrder'd  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you« 

Mai.  Merciful  Heav'n  1 • 

What,  man  1  ne^er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows : 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o^er-franght  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.  "Mj  children  too  I 

Basse.  Wife,  children,  servants,—^  that  could  be  found. 

Macd,  And  I  must  be  from  thencel    My  wife  kill'd  too  1 

Basse.  I  have  said. 

MaL  Be  comforted. 
Let's  make  us  med'dnes  of  our  greftt  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He*  has  no  children. — ^All my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say  all?    What,  all  ?    Oh,  hell-kite  1  all  I 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dami 
At  one  fell  swoop? 

MaL  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Maed.  I  shall  do  so. 
But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man. 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me.    Did  Heaven  look  on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?    Sinfhl  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  theel  naught  that  I  am,-— 
Kot  fer  their  own  demerits,  but  fer  mine. 
Fell  slanditer  on  thefar  souls.    Heav'n  rest  them  now ! 

MaL  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword ;  let  grief 
Convert  to  wrath.    Blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  But,  gentle  Heav'n  1 
Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front 


A  grief  that  hath  •  rinfle  owner.*'— Johuon. 
-he  pUed  sknighter  ot  e  liutiiiitf«fneteh. 
*  UakDim :  CoiMtaDoe makes admilar  (tfleetloi»— " Be  taUu  to  me  that  neter had  a 


*  The pUed sknighter ot amititiitf*fnateh. 

*  UakDim:  CoostaDoe makes ar^" 

loa.'*— Ktaig  Joha»  Act  III.  8c  4. 
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Bring  thoa  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myBelf ; 
"Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'sci^ 
dnien  Heav'n  forgive  hki  too  1 

ACT  T.  sc.  i. 

LABT  HACBETH's  SOaC7AMBULI8M« 

Enter  a  Doctor  ofPhysiCj  and  a  Gentlewaman, 

Doct.  I  have  two  ni^ts  wstchM  with  yon,  bat  can  perceire  no 
tmth  in  jonr  report.    When  was  it  she  last  walk'd? 

Gent,  Since  his  Mu'estj  went  into  the  field,  I  have  seen  her  rise 
flrom  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  npon  her,  nnlock  her  doset, 
take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  npon't,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it» 
and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fut  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  pertnibation  in  nature !  to  recdve  at  once  the  be- 
nefit of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watching.  In  this  slumVry  agi- 
tation, besiaes  her  walking,  and  other  actual  perfiumances,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say? 

Gent,  That,  Sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct,  You  may  to  me,  and  *tis  most  meet  you  should. 

Gent,  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no  witness  to  confirm 
my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  with  a  totter, 
Lo,  you  1  here  she  comes.    This  is  her  very  guise,  and,  upon  mj 
life,  fast  asleep.    Observe  her,  stand  dose. 

Doct,  How  came  she  by  that  light? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her.  She  has  light  by  her  continually ; 
'tis  her  command. 

Doct,  You  see  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gwt,  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut 

Doct,  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?    Look  how  she  rube  her  hands. 

Gait,  It  la  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem  thus  washing 
her  hands ;  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ladjf.    Yet  here*8  a  spot. 

Doct,  Hark,  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what  comes  from  her, 
to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

Lady.  Out !  damned  spot ;  out,  I  say-MJne,  two ;  why,  then  ^ 

time  to  do't Hdl  is  murky,    iy,  my  Lord,  fy !  a  soldier,  and 

afeiured  ?    What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our 

power  to  account  ? Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  to 

have  so  mudi  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct,  Do  you  mark  that? 

Xodfy.  The  Thane  of  Fifb  had  a  wife;  where  is  she  now?  What  I 
will  these  hands  ne'er  be  dean  ? — ^No  more  o*  that,  my  Lord,  no 
more  o*  that :  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

Doct,  Go  to,  go  to ;  yon  have  known  what  yon  should  not 

Gent,  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that 
Heav'n  knows  what  she  has  known. 
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Zody.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still ;  all  the  peifames  of 
Arabia  win  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.    Oh  1  oh  1  oh  1 

IhcL  What  a  sigh  is  there  1    The  heart  is  sorelj  charg'd. 

Gent.  I  wonld  not  have  sach  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the  dignitj 
of  the  whole  bodj. 

Doet.  Well,  well,  well 

GaU.  Pray  God  it  be,  Sur. 

Dod.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice;  yet  I  have  known 
those  which  have  waUc'd  in  their  sleep,  who  have  died  hoUly  in  theur 
beds. 

Xod^.  Wash  yom*  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown,  look  not  so 
pale.— I  tell  yon  yet  again,  Banqno's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  ont 
of  his  grave. 

DocL  £y'nso? 

Loify,  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there's  knocking  at  the  gate.  Come, 
come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand:  what's  done  cannot  be  un- 
done.   To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.^  lExit  Lady, 

Doct.  Wm  she  go  now  to  bed? 

G€rU,  Directly. 

ACT  T.  sc.  5. 
THS  APFBOACH  OF  UACBXTH's  FATB. 

MacbM,  Hang  ont  onr  banners  on  the  outward  walls : 
The  cry  is  still,  Siey  come.    Oar  castle's  strength 
Will  langh  a  siege  to  scorn.    Here  let  them,  lie, 
TQl  fiunine  and  the  affue  eat  them  up. 
Were  they  not  'forc'd'  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  darefnl,  beard  to  beard. 
And  b^t  them  backward  home.    What  is  that  noise  ? 

{A  ay  wiMt  ofwomeii. 

Seifton.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  Lord. 

Matb.  I  have  abnost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  niflrht-shric^  and  my  fell  of.haur, 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir. 
As  life  were  in't.    I  have  supp'd  full  of  horrors ; 
Dbreness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me.    Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey.  The  Queen,  my  Lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.* 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded^  time ; 

>  UAj  ICadMth'f  ftfoctoiu  ■tnngth  of  Aaraeter  repicnes  her  extenud  appananc*  of 
nmona,«zeeplwlMBilMp4epriTMharwiUofeontiol:  y  acbath'*  toltcr  natura  ia  unabto 
toaoBceal  its  cshlbMon  hi  hla  waktnc  houn.    See  "  the  Baaquet,"  p.  100. 

•  Be-anforoed.  •  fnteUigencei 

«  DarttaMd  or  limited  hyProrldenoe. 
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And  all  ocur  yesterdays  hare  lighted  fixda 

The  way  to  dnsty^  death.    Oat,  oat,  brief  caudle  t 

Life's  bat  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player. 

That  stmts  and  frets  his  hour  apon  tiie  stage, 

And.  then  Is  heard  no  more !  it  is  a  tale, 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fnry, 

Signifying  nothing  I 

Enter  a  Meuenger, 

Thon  com^st  to  use  thy  tongue.    Thy  stoiy— quickly. 

Mess,  My  gracious  Lord, 
I  should  report  that  which,  I  say,  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do*t. 

Macb.  Well,  say  it,  Sir. 

Mess*  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  npoti  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  and  sUye  1  ISiriking  him. 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath  if 't  be  not  so : 
Within  this  three  mile*  yon  may  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  ihoa  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  ding  thee;  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  moch. 
— ^I  pull  in  resolution,  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth.    Fear  noiy  HB  Bimun-wood 

Do  come  to  Dunsinane, and  now  a  wood 

Ck>mes  toward  Dunsinane.    Arm,  arm,  and  out ! 

IS  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear, 

There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here ; 

I  'gin  to  be  aweaiy  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the  state  o'  th'  world  were  now  undone. 

Ring  the  alarum  bell.    Blow,  wind  1  come,  wrack  I 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back, 

rttOM  tXSQt  RICHARD  TL. 
ACT  lU.  8C.  4. 

biobabd's  dsspais. 
Of  comfort  no  man  speak  I — 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs, 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  ndny  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth  I 
Let's  chuse  executors,  and  talk  of  wills ; 
And  yet  not  so— for  what  can  we  bequeath, 

<  '<  The  doit  of  death."— Pialm  sxii.  1&— Steereni.  «  Sm  note  fi,  p.  l<b 
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Save  our  depoe^  bodies  to  the  gronnd  ? 

Our  lands,  oor  lives,  and  all  are  Boliiiglm>ke*8« 

And  nothing  can  we  call  onr  own,  bat  death ; 

And  that  small  model^  of  the  barren  earth, 

Whidi  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  let  as  sit  npon  the  ground, 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 

How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war ; 

Some  bannted  by  the  i^osts  they  have  deposed ; 

Some  poisoned  by  their  wives,  some  deeping  killed ; 

All  mnrdered. For  within  the  hollow  crown, 

That  ronnds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  kbig, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  tiie  Antk^  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Tnfiwing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  onr  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and,  hnmoored*  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle-wall,  and— farewell  king  I 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  rev'rence ;  throw  awav  respect, 
Tradition,*  form,  and  ceremonious  duty ; 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while ; 
I  live  on  bread  like  yon,  feel  want  like  you. 
Taste  grief,  need  Mends,  like  you ;  subjected^  thus, 
How  can  yon  say  to  me,  I  am  a  Ung? 

ACT  V.  sc.  3. 

York's  contrast  of  bolingbroxs  and  riohard. 

York  and  Ma  Duchess. 

Dutk,  My  Lord,  you  told  me  yon  would  tell  the  rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

Dudi.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  Lord, 
Where  rude  misgovern'd  hands,  from  window  tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Eichaid's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  Duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  npon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know. 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course ; 

*  '«Por  wHmtdt  that  earth  whloli,  cloriiig  upon  the  body,  talut  ito  fofmr-Johnsoa. 
Model  might  iDMn  \mn  limply  1M  bodUp  jUth. 

*  The  Ibol  of  the  old  fitreet.-^  note  1,  J).  86. 

*  Thcte  Airaie«r#  or 


«  of  the  old  fitreet.— See  note  1,  p.  86. 
hmmourg  or  dispotUiont  befaic  thiu  formed  fai  him. 

ned  oddiMon,  that  fa,  iiOe  ct^Aeneur.— See  note  3,  p.  9C. 

» In  aU  retpecu  membling  a  ful^ject. 
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While  all  tongues  ciy^d,  God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke ! 
Yon  won'd  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Throngh  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  Tisage ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, 
Jesn,  preserve  thee  1  welcome  Bolingbroke  1 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespoke  them  thus :  I  thank  you,  countrymen ; 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 

Duch.  Alas  I  poor  Richard,  where  rides  he  the  while? 

York,  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  weU-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richai^  I  no  man  cry'd,  God  save  him  1 
Ko  joyM  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  lus  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combating  witifa  tears  and  smiles. 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strone  purpose  sted'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must,  peitorce,  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

FROM  SECOND  PABT  OF  HENRT  lY. 
ACT   m.  SC.  1. 

henry's  soliloqut  on  sleep. 

How  many  thousands  of  my  poorest  subjects 

Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I    O  gentle  sleep. 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 

That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 

And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness? 

Why  rather,  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 

Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 

And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber. 

Than  in  the  perfum'd  chaml^rs  of  tiie  great. 

Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 

And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 

O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vfle 

In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  beU?^ 

Wilt  thou,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  nlast, 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains, 

>  The  alarm  of  danger  was  communicated  by  the  watchman  in  ganiion  town  by  a  t 
**  He  had  a  case  or  box  to  thdter  him  fkom  the  weather.**~Hanmer. 
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In  cradle  of  the  rade  imperiovs  surge ; 
And  in  the  Tisitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  rniBan  billows  by  the  top, 
Cnriing  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaTning  damonrs  in  the  slipp^iy  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hnrly,  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Can*8t  then,  O  partial  Sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boj  in  an  honr  so  rade, 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
Deny  it  to  a  Eing?-'Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  t 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

TBOH  BICHARD  III. 

ACT  I.  8C.  6. 
GLABKKCS'S  DBSAM. 

Brakaimry,  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heayily  to-day? 

Cksnmce,  O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night. 
So  foil  of  ugly  sights,  or  ghastly  dreams, 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  fbll  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak,  What  was  your  dream,  my  Lord?  I  pray  you 
tell  me. 

Obr.  Methought  that  I  had  broken  fh>m  the  Tower, 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy,^ 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Glo'ster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches.    Thence  we  look'd  tow*rd  Enghind, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.    As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Cloister  stumbled ;  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  sought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O,  Lord,  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  I 
What  dreadful  noise  of  waters  in  my  ears  1 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  1 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw*d  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 

1  TlM  Ihichen  of  Buzgundy  was  tb«  sister  of  Claienoe*  Oloocestar,  and  Cdwird  IT. 
Scr  court  wn,  tbcRfore,  Uw  natural  resort  of  the  Yorkist  party. 
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As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  modc'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak,  Had  yon  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gase  npon  the  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methonght  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost ;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandVing  air. 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  hmk^ 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony? 

Clar,  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life. 

0  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul. 

1  passed,  methougfat,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renownM  Warwick,* 

Who  cried  aloud "  What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Ohirence?''^ 
And  so  he  vanished.    Then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow'  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hafar 

Dabbled  in  blood,  ^nd  he  shriek*d  out  aloud 

*^  Clarence  is  come,  false,  fleeting,  peijur*d  Clarence, 
That  stabb'd  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury ; 
Seize  on  him,  fuiies,  take  him  to  your  torments  !'* — 
With  that,  methonght,  a  le^on  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise 
I,  trembling,  wak'd ;  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell : 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak,  No  marvel,  Lordf  that  it  affirighted  you ; 
I  am  afiraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  Ah !  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  those  thhngs 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul, 
For  Edward's  sake ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me  1 
O  God  1  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee, 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
O,  spare  my  guiltless  wife,  and  my  poor  children  1 
— ^I  pr'ythee,  Brakenbury,  stay  by  me ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

*  The  king-maker.  >  Prinos  Edwaxd*  the  ion  of  Henry  VI. 
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FROM  JUUUS  CM&AR. 

ACT  Ul.   BC.  2. 

MARK  ANTONT'B  ORATION  OYER  THE  BODY  OF  0JC8AS. 

Ant.  Friends,  Bomans,  conntiTmen,  lend  me  year  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  CaBsar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  eyil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ;^ 
So  let  it  be  with  Oasar  I    Noble  Bratus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honouTable  man, 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Cssar^s  fhnenU. 
He  was  my  friend,  fidthful  and  just  to  me ; 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Bome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill ; 
Did  this  in  Cnsar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Cnsar  hath  wept ; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff ; 
Yet  Bratus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Bratus  is  an  honourable  man. 
Ton  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal,* 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refhse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 
Tet  Brutas  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  sore  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
Ton  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  yon  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
O  judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.    Bear  with  me. 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  'till  it  come  back  to  me. 
•  •  » 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caosar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters  I  if  I  were  disposed  to  sthr 
Tour  hearts  and  minds  to  mntiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 

>  Compare  Henrr  VIlV.  Act  IV.  So.  2.— 

Men's  9v\\  manners  live  In  bi«n(  their  virtues 

We  write  in  water.  

*  The  ftast  of  Ljonm  Pan.    See  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities  (Boyd)*  p.  S37-S7(W 
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Who,  yon  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  chuse 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  yon, 

Than  I  will  wrong  snch  hononn&le  men. 

Bnt  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Csesar, — 

I  fonnd  it  in  his  closet, — ^'tls  his  will ; 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament. 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read. 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  C«sar's  wounds. 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hur  of  him  for  memory, 

And  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wHls, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

«  •  « 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 

You  all  do  know  this  mantle ;  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  Ciesar  put  it  on ; 

*Twas  on  a  summer's  evenmff  in  his  tent, 

That  day  he  overcame  the  ifervii. 

Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through ; 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ; 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followed  it ! — 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no. 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 

Judge,  oh  you  Gods  1  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him ! 

This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 

Ingratitude,  moro  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 

Quite  vanquish'd  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 

And,  in  his  mantle  mi^ng  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  1 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down ; 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

O,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity ;  these  are  gracious  drops. 

Kind  souls  I  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Ctesar's  vesturo  wounded  ?  look  you  here  1 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny : 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable. 
What  private  griefis^  they  have,  alas  1  I  know  not, 

1  Qzlovanceit  causa  of  refcntment 
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That  made  them  do  it ; — thej  are  wise  and  honourable, 

And  will,  no  doabt,  with  reasons  answer  yon. 

I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  yonr  hearts ; 

I  am  no  orator,  aa  Bnitns  is, 

But,  as  yon  know  me  aU,  a  plain  blnnt  man, 

That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  foil  well 

That  give  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him ; 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 

Action  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech 

To  stir  men's  blood;  I  only  i^eak  right  oa. 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yoursdves  do  know ; 

Show  yon  sweet  Oaesar's  wounds, — ^poor,  poor  dumb  mouths  I 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me.    But  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruflSe  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  eveiy  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.^ 

ACT.  iv.  sc.  3. 

THX  QUABBXL  OF  BRiniTB  AND  CAS8IUS. 

Com,  That  you  have  wronged  me,  doth  appear  in  this, — 
You  have  condemned  and  noted'  Lucius  Fella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein,  my  letter,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,*  was  slighted  off. 

Bru,  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cos,  In  such  a  time  as  this  It  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice^  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassins,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm  ; — 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cos.  I  an  itching  palm? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this ; 
Or,  by  the  .Gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru,  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  its  head. 

Ccu,  Chastisement  I 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  Ides  of  March  remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice*  sake  ? 
What  villain'  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 


>  Our  fpaoe  eompeb.  In  this  extneC,  the  omlMkm  of  the  intrnpexsed  dialogue  of  the 
Jtebebm  ;  thb  ornhdon  decracu  gremily  ftom  the  effcct  of  the  oimtloD.  The  productiont 
of  Shakflipeue't  tanagloation  are  lo  "  all  compact,"  that  the  beauties  of  particular  panagea 


an  otecmcd  when  deprived  of  the  lights  reflected  ftom  the  oontextt  and  thii  b  paniliarly 
the  can  with  extract*  ftom  Juttus  Cesar, 
s  MadMd  with  diigraoet  for  the  *•  Centoria  Nota."    SeeAdam'i  BooMn  Antlqultiea 

•WondeiflillT  in  aooordanoe  with  the  remretaited  charMter  of  Gasalua.  *  Petty. 

*  {.  c.  Onmting  that  there  mighi  be  TiUabs  asnon«  the  consplzatort. 
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And  not  for  Justice  ?    What,  shall  one  of  as, 
That  strack  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  wprld. 
Bat  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  onr  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  onr  laive  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasp^  thus  ?— — - 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cos,  Brutus,  bait^  not  me, 
m  not  endure  it ;  you  foi^get  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  :*  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to :  you  are  not,  Casslus. 

Cos.  lam. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not. 

Cos.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  ibi^t  myself 

Have  mind  upon  your  health — tempt  me  no  fiirther. 

BrtL  Away,  slight  man  t 

Cos.  Is't  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  wiU  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  ma^dman  stares  ? 

Cos,  O  Gods!  ye  Gods!  must  I  endure  all  this ? 

Bru,  AH  this  1  ay,  more.    Fret  till  your  proud  heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?  by  the  Gods, 
Ton  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  finom  this  day  forth, 
m  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cob.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru,  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  welL    For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

C(u,  You  wrong  me — every  way  you  wrong  me,  Brutus ; 
I  said,  an  elda*  soldier ;  not  a  better. 
Did  I  say,  better? 

Bru,  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos,  When  CsBsar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me. 

1  Bear-^mnff,  a  flitoarit*  amutemmt  of  tlM  days  of  BllMtoCht  ftmlahei  frtqucot  a]> 
luiioni  In  Shakespetre  tod  the  other  dnmade  wilten  |>~ 

Ther  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  t  I  cannot  fly* 
But  bear^like  I  mutt  fight  the  oauee.^Mach.  v.  7. 
Another  reading  Is  bap,  retortinc  the  ezprctslon  in  the  preceding  Una  i  but  die  wofdi  eeem 
In  origin  to  tw  the  tame ;  lee  baitt  Richardson't  Diet. 

s  In  presuming  to  control  or  censure  me.    To  makg  etmdUkmif  "toYaawoa  what 
terms  it  is  fit  to  oonfer  the  oflices  at  my  disposaL  "-Johnson. 
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Bru,  Peace,  peace ;  yon  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cos.  I  dmBt  not  I 

Bru,  No. 

Cds.  What?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru,  For  yonr  life  yon  dm«t  not 

Cm.  Do  not  presnme  too  much  npon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru,  Yon  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassins,  in  yonr  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  hi  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  yon 
For  certabi  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  Tile  means. 
By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  cohi  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
Ftom  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash, 
By  any  hidirection.    I  did  send 
To  yon  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  yon  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Cassias  V 
Shoold  1  have  answered  Cains  Cassias  so  ? 
When  Marcos  Bmtns  grows  so  covetoos, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  firom  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  Gods,  with  all  yonr  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces. 

Cos.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos,  I  did  not— he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back. — ^Brutus  hath  riv'd  my  heart. 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend^s  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me.^ 

Cos.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer^s  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympos. 
•  Cos.  Come  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come ; 

Bevenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassias, 
For  Cassias  is  a-weaiy  of  the  world ; 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by  rote. 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — ^There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here,  my  naked  breast  I  within,  a  heait 
Dearer  than  Flatus*  mine,  richer  than  gold ; 

>  TQI  yott  goad  me  lato  tziwen^on  ^  Om  annoyaDM  they  ooeaiiOB.    Thii  line  fun 
gimt  b«utj  when  riewad  in  connection  with  the  tuvoeeding  tccnew 
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If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,^  take  it  forth. 

I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart : 

Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Cssar ;  for  I  know, 

When  thon  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  loyedst  him  better 

Than  ever  thon  lovedst  Cassias. 

Bru.  Sheath  yonr  dagger. 
Be  angiy  when  yon  will,  it  shall  have  scope ; 
Do  what  yon  wUl,  dishonour  shall  be  humonr.' 
O  Cassias,  yon  are  yok^  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  Are ; 
Who,  much  enforc^,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos,  Hath  Cassias  lived 
To  be  bat  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cos,  Do  you  confess  so  much?  give  me  your  hand. 

Bru,  And  my  heart  too.  [En^racmg, 

Cos.  OBrutosl 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Cob,  Have  you  not  lore  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth. 
When  you  ai^  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so.* 

FROM  HAMLET. 

HOBATIO  ANirOXmCES  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  GHOST. 
ACT  I.  80.  2. 

Hamlet,  Horatio,  Bernardo,  Marcellus. 

Har,  Hail  to  your  Lordship! 

HiMm.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  :* 

Horatio,-^— or  I  do  forget  myself? 

Hot.  The  same,  my  Lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever.     ^ 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  inend :  Fll  change'  that  name  with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? — ^Marcellus ! 

Mar.  My  good  Lord 

Ham.  Vm  very  glad  to  see  you ; — good  even,  Sir. 

[To  Bernardo. 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 

Har.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  Lord. 

1  So  fkr  ftom  being  panlxnonlous,  I  would  give  to  a  Roman  my  heart  in  Om  came  of 
Bfiy  country.  '  1  will  treat  ai  your  foiblr. 

'  The  dnunatk  merit  of  this  icene  cannot  be  properly  ettimated  without  refiercnoeto  those 
thatiuooced. 

*  The  abstraction  of  hii  sorrow  prevents  him  from  at  flnt  noticing  who  it  it  that  aJ« 
. ^._^  ^  Exchange. 
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Earn,  I  wonld  not  hear  jour  enemy  saj  so ; 
Nor  shall  yon  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  yom*  own  report 
Against  yourself.    I  know  yon  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  yonr  affair  in  £lsinore? 
Well  teach  yon  to  drink  deep  ere  yon  depart.^ 

Hot,  My  Lord,  I  came  to  see  yonr  father's  Ameral. 

Ham.  I  pr'ythee  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-stndent ; 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hot.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

jETom.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio ;  the  Ameral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  fbmish  forth  the  marriage-tables. 
"Would  I  had  met  mv  dearest*  foe  in  heav'n, 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! 
My  father methinks  Isee  my  father  I 

Her,  O  where,  my  Lord?* 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hot,  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham,  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I«  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Her.  My  Lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw! — ^whom? 

Hot.  My  Lord,  the  King  your  father. 

Ham.  '&t  King  my  father  I 

Hot.  Season  your  admiration  but  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may.  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham,  For  Heav'n's  love  let  me  hear. 

Hot,  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Maroellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  vast*  and  middle  of  the  night. 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figiure  like  your  father, 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly,  cap-d-pi^ 
Appears  before  them,  and  in  solemn  march 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them ;  thrice  he  walk'd 
By  their  oppressed  and  fear-surprisM  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Ahnost  to  jelly  with  the  act®  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him..    This  to  me 
In  dreadfuF  secrecy  impart  they  did. 
And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch ; 

>  He  txiei  to  anume  the  tone  of  their  univenlty  eorapaniomhip. 

*  '*  For  dirut^  moit  drcadftil  and  dangerout/^-Johnaon.    It  wea 
§09  fB  whoM  pm^hmcnt  I  felt  the  deepest  and  moet  eager  interest. 

■  This  flxclamatioD  is  very  natural  in  the  suteof  Horatio's  mind. 
«  •'  Bye."— Holt.  *  **  Waist"  is  another  reading. 

•  *<  Aer  applies  to  Tolontary,  '*pw)er^  to  involuntary  agento;  but  act  la  applied  po- 
pularly to  both.— Johnaon. 

'  Uaad  here  passively,  not  fai  the  eommon  meanhig  of  causing  dread :  In  the  same  man- 
ner. AarAti  in  the  Teropcat,  Act  I.  Sc  9.  **  He's  genUe  and  not  fearful  i"  i.  e.  aftaid.  By 
a  slBBlter  exchange  of  sense,  /ear  is  used  actively  for  terrify  •*  "  Heihall  not  go :  I  but/tor 
the  knava.**— B.looaon,  Bvery  Man  in  his  Humour. 
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Where,  as  they  had  delivered,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  trae  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.    I  knew  your  father : 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  tiiis  ? 

Mar.  Mr  Lord,  npon  the  platform  where  we  watch'd. 

Ham,  Did  yon  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hot.  My  Lord,  I  did, 
Bnt  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  once,  methonght, 
It  lifted  np  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  woold  speak : 
Bnt  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  lond ; 
And  at  the  sonnd  it  shrank  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  onr  sight. 

Ham.  Tis  very  strange. 

Hot.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  Lord,  *tis  tme ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  onr  dnty 
To  let  yon  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  Su«,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night? 

BoVi.  We  do,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  yon  ?i 

BoA.  Arm^d,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ?* 

BoA.  My  Lord,  fi*om  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  yon  not  his  face  ? 
.  Hot.  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord,  he  wore  his  beaver  up.* 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly? 

Hot.  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  In  anger.^ 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Har.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  npon  you? 

Har.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  1  would  I  had  been  there! 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz*d  you. 

Ham.  Yery  like.*— Staid  it  long? 

Har.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a  hundred. 

BoA.  Longer,  longer. 

Har.  Not  when  I  saw't. 

Ham.  Bis  beard  was  grisly  ? 

Har.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver*d- 

Ham.  m  watch  to-night ;  perchance  'twill  walk  again. 

Har.  1  warrant  you  it  will. 

1  These  words,  and  those  under  notes  8  and  5,  seem  to  be  uttered  mecbanicaUy  while  his 
mind  Is  Abiorbed  by  Hor^o's  inteHigenoe. 
'See  note  1.  •  Seenote4,  p.  fiS. 

*  But  Horatio  ia  the  first  scene  mentions  spedaJly  the  ghost's  frown  }— 

So  frowned  he  once,  when,  in  an  ancrv  parle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 

*  See  note  1. 
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Ham,  If  it  aastime  my  noble  Other's  person, 

m  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 

And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.    I  pray  yon  all, 

If  yoa  have  hitherto  concealed  this  sight, 

Let  it  be  treble  in  your  silence  still : 

And.  whatsoever  shall  befal  to-night, 

Give  it  an  understanding,  bat  no  tongae ; 

I  wHl  requite  your  loves ;  so  fare  ye  well. 

Upon  the  platform  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve 

ril  visit  you. 
AU,  Our  duly  to  your  honour,  \ExewU^ 

Ham,  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.    Farewell. 

My  father's  spirit  in  arms  I  all  is  not  well. 

I  doubt  some  foul  play.    Would  the  night  were  come ! 

1111  then  sit  still,  my  soul.    Foul  deeds  will  rise, 

Tho'  all  the  earth  overwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes.^ 

ACT  X.  8G.  8. 
POLOHIUS  GOX7N8SLS  BIS  BON  ON  HIS  DSPABTUBS  FOB  TRAYKL. 

These  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

See  thou  character.*    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned'  thought  his  act : 

Be  thou  £uniliar,  but  by  no  means  vulvar ; 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel, 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.^    Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 

Bear't  that  th'  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  ev'ry  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice. 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy ; 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man, 

And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 

Are  most  select  and  generous  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be  ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.' 

>  The  power  of  this  loaM  can  be  appreciated  properly  ooly  in  eonaection  with  the  whole 
play ;  extncta  ftrc»n  Shakeepeare  are  often  merely  the  single  bricki  of  the  edUice. 

<  A  rimilar  aocentuation  of  this  word  often  occurs.  See  Richard  III.  Act.  lU.  Be.  1 .  The 
chaage  of  accent  in  the  course  of  two  or  thrre  oenturlei  disfigures  to  our  ears  much  of  the 
harmony  of  the  old  poetry :  attention  to  this  would  mend  many  uf  the  verses  of  Chaucer 
and  hie  sucoesson.  Other  faistanoes  are  reebrd  for  record  (Richard  111. ) ;  atpeet  (Hsnry 
v.);  rcviiHM (Hamlet}!  obdUraU  (MUton);  imifeUe,  nalkrt,  creoMre, A^mi?^.— Ohau- 
eer,  see  p.  13. 

'  Unmatured,  unwelghed. 

*  <<  Do  not  make  thy  palm  caUotts  by  shaking  every  man  bv  the  hand."  The  flguratlTe 
meaning  may  be,  *<  Do  not  by  promiscuous  eonvenation  make  thy  mind  tnswialnle  to  the 
diflbenfie  of  chaiacters.''--Jofanson.  *  Economy. 
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This  above  all— to  thine  ownself  be  tnie ; 
And  it  muBt  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thon  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season^  this  in  thee ! 

ACT.  ui,  sc.  1. 

hamlet's  SOLILOgUT  ON  DEATH. 

To  be,— or  not  to  be  ? — that  is  the  qnestion  : — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  snffer 
The  8linfi;s  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea'  of  troubles. 
And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — ^To  die  ? — ^to  sleep- 
No  more ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to ; — 'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wished.    To  die to  sleep 

To  sleep  ? — ^perchance  to  dream.    Ay,  there's  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,' 

Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect^ 

That  makes  Calamity  of  so  long  life. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

Th'  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pang  of  dcspis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  msolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes ; 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?    Who  would  ferdels*  bear, 

To  grunt*  and  sweat  undei*  a  weary  life,' 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death. 

That  undiscovered  country,  fix)m  whose  bourne* 

No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

>  <«  Inftue."— Warlmrton. 

*  Another  radinc  to  K^e/  «M,a]tho«4faitiiusMtliemeta|dM>r,tomudiiDORaeeat^ 
ml  with  the  ityle  of  Shakopeare't  imagery. 

*  **  TurmoU.  —  Warburton.  It  mHy  mean  envelapement,  t  «.  the  body.  Shakespeare 
fa  abundaatin  thewperinhraies ;  "  Model  of  the bannan  earth."  See  note  1,  p.  107.'-"Sp*- 
dilative  and  active  ioitrumenta."  I.  e.  eyes  and  limbs.  Othello,  Aet  I.  Sc.  St—**  picfccn 
and  ftealen,"  i.  «.  flngen.    Hamlet*  Act  111.  Sc.  8. 

*  Goniideratlfin.  *  Burdena. 

«  Modem  delicacy  rcadi  «*  groan.**  See  note  1 ,  p.  lui.  "  Gnmt  la  undoubtedly  the  tmt 
reading,  but  can  scarcely  be  borne  by  modem  can.**— Johnson.  ^  ^    ^ 

'  **  It  may  be  zcmarked,  that  Hamlet,  in  hit  enumeration  of  miseries,  forgets,  whether 
properly  or  not,  that  he  to  a  prince,  and  mentions  many  evito  to  whidi  inferior  stations  only 
are  exposed  ."—Johnson.  Johnson's  arlstocmtlc  criticism  would  poasUdy  condemn  Lear 
for  a  dmilar  remembrance  of  humble  humanity. 

*  Boundary,  (Fr.  bamer).  Streams  act  so  frequonay  in  thto  oaradty,  that  the  wont  la 
Scotch  (kwmj  means  a  rivulet. 
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And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  thii}  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  actron.^ 

ACT  in.  so.  2. 

hamlet's  speech  to  the  flayers. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  yon,  as  I  pronoanced  it  to  yon,  trip- 
pingly on  the  tongue.  But  If  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players 
do,  I  had  as  Ilef^  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  And  do  not 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand  thus,  but  use  all  gently ;  for 
in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your 
passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  peri- 
wig-pated'  fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings  ;*  who  for  the  most  part  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb-show  and  noise :  I  could  have  such  a  fellow 
whipped  for  o'er-doing  Termagant ;'  it  out-herods  Herod.  Pray 
you  avoid  it. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tu- 
tor. Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this 
special  observance,  that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature ;  for 
anything  so  overdone  isjrom  the  purpose  of  playing ;  whose  end, 
both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the  muror 
np  to  Nature,  to  show  Virtue  her  own  feature.  Scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  Kow, 
this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve ;  the  censure  of  which  one^ 
must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh, 
there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  ac- 
cent of  Christian,  nor  the  gait  of  Cluristian,  Pagan,  or  man,  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  jour- 
neymen^ had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  unitated 
humanity  so  abominably. 

FROM  OTHELLO. 

act  I.  sc.  3. 

OTHELLO'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  COURTSHIP  OP  DESDEMONA. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors,® 
My  verv  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters ; 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 

>  CkiiMuIt  Johnaon't  beautlftil  analysb  of  th!s  celebrated  lolfloqiiy. 

*  M  wiUingly — See  note  4«  p.  &9.— <«  I  had  as  Uef  not  be."— Jul  Css.  Act  I.  Se.  9.;  ap- 
pvently  ei*gnate  with  libeiu,  Lat  •  In  a  stage  wig. 

*  The  theatrical "  Oods"  in  Shakeapeare't  days  occupied «'  the  pit.'* 

*  See  note  19,  p  31.  «  One  of  whom. 

'  Compare  Rums :  **  She  prored  ye  were  nae  journey-wark,  John  Andenoo,  my  Joe  :'* 
■od  '«her  prentioe  hand  she  tried  on  man." 

*  The  VeneCian  senate,  before  whom  the  defence  Is  made. 
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It  is  most  trne ;  trne,  I  have  married  her : 

The  very  head  and  finont  of  my  offending 

Hath  this  extent ;  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

And  little  bless'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace ; 

For  since  these  arms  of  mine  bad  seven  years'  pith, 

mil  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  haye  us'd 

Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 

More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 

And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 

In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet,  by  yoor  gracious  patience* 

I  will  a  round^  nnyamish'd  tale  deliver 

Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what  charmst 

What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic,— 

For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withid, — 

I  won  his  daughter  with. 

*  «  « 

Her  fother  lov'd  me,  oft  invited  me ; 

Still  question^  me  the  story  of  my  life, 

From  year  to  year, — the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 

That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  ev'n  from  my  boyish  days 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it . 

Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 

Of  hair-breadth  *scapes  in  th'  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 

And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

And  portance*  in  my  travel's  history : 

Wherein  of  antres*  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hUls,  whose  heads  touch  heay'n« 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak ; — such  was  the  process ; — 

And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi ;  and  men  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shouldera.^    All  these  to  hear 

Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline ; 

But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  hence. 

Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 

Devour  up  my  discourse :  which  I  observing, 

Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 

To  draw  from  her  a  pray'r  of  earnest  heart, 

That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate ; 

Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 

But  not  intentively.'    I  did  consent, 

'  Compleie.  '  Conduct,  Iwbavioar.    Johnson  nadt«> 

*-4oid  to  ftiavery,  of  my  redemption  thence* 
And  pottenee  in*t ;  my  trevel**  history. 

*  Cavai.    I^t.  antrum. 

*  Tales  of  thoe  were  common  In  the  books  of  traveUof  the  time,  in  Ifanderllle  eai 
Reldgh.  *  Not  in  e  conseeulive  story. 
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And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 

When  I  did  spesSi  of  some  distressfdl  stroke 

That  my  youth  suffered.    My  story  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 

She  swore,  "  In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange, 

TwHfl.  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful 

She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard# ; — ^yet  she  wish'd 

That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man."— — She  thank'd  me, 

And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  ioVd  her, 

I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 

And  that  would  woo  her.    On  this  hint  I  spake ; 

She  loy'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd. 

And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them : 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  ns'd. 

ACT.  V.  60.  2. 

Othello's  solilo<)I7t  before  he  murders  his  wife. 

Desdemona  discovered  asleep ;  enter  Othello  with  a  light  and  a 
sioord. 

It  is  the  canse,^  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul ; 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars ! 

It  is  the  cause. ^Yet  TU  not  shed  her  blood, 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[Lays  dawn  ihe  sword. 
Yet  she  must  die ;  .else  shell  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — ^Put  out  the  light  ? 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me : — ^but, — once  put  out  thine, 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relume. —  [Sets  down  Ihe  taper 

When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 

It  needs  must  wither. ^I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree ; 

[Kissing  her. 
Oh  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  ! — One  more ;  one  more  I 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee. 
And  love  thee  after— -One  more,  and  this  the  last. 
So  swoet  was  ne'er  so  fatal  I  I  must  weep, 

>  Tho  abruptneas  of  thb  emnmenoeinent,  dcnotiog  it  to  be  the  ludden  thinking  aloud 
of  a  mind  in  a  tumult  of  horrible  emotioni,  li  finely  conceived.  **  It  it  the  cause  of  what 
I  am  about  to  do,  not  the  action  itself,  that  thus  racks  my  soul.'*  Compaxe  the  states  of 
mind  represented  by  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc.  3,  see  p.  S3  ;  and  in  Bnitoa. 
Juilua  Cseiar,  Act  II.  Se.  1,  ^'  Between  the  acting  of,"  &c 
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Bnt  tbey  are  crael^  tears.    This  soiiow^s  heavenly  ^ 
It  stiikes  where  it  doth  love. 

FROM  KING  LEAR. 

ACT  U.  SC.  2. 

LEAB  D7  THE  STORH. 

A  heath, — Lear,  Kent,  the  Fool. 
Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  say  nothing. 

***** 

Kent.  Alas,  Sir,  are  yon  here?    Tilings  that  love  night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these :  the  wrathfal  skies 
Gallow*  the  very  wanderers  of  the  daric, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.    Since  I  was  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  honid  thunder, 
Such  gi'oans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard.    Man's  nature  cannot  cany 
Th*  affliction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  gi*eat  gods. 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  oV  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.    Tremble,  thoa  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipt  of  justice.    Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjm*ed,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue. 
That  art  incestuous.     Caitiff,  shake  to  pieces, 
Tliat  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life ! — Close  pent-up  guilts^ 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,^  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace. — I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Kent  Alack,  bare-headed  ? 
Gracious  my  Lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel. 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  yon  'gainst  the  tempest ; 
Repose  you  there,  while  I  to  this  hai*d  house,* 
More  hai'd  than  is  the  stone  whereof  'tis  raised. 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you. 
Denied  me  to  come  in,  i*etuni,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. 
Come  on,  my  boy.  How  dost,  my  boy  ?  art  cold  7  ITothe  Fool. 
Tm  cold  myself.  Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow?  [Tb  Kent.* 

I  Cruel  to  othen,  if  tliey  sbouM  oiuae  me  to  yield  and  ipare  her  to  **  betray  mort 
men  :"  or  cruel  bccauw  I  am  corapelled  to  weep  while  about  to  perform  a  cruel  aclion. 

*  "  This  tendeczMM.  with  which  I  lament  the  puuishmcnt  which  Justice  compcb  me  to 
inflict,  is  a  holy  passion.'*— Johnson.  The  reference  is  to  Heb.  zii.  6,  *'  Whom  the  Loid 
lovelh,  he  chastetieth." 

'  "  A  west-country  word  sifpiifVing  to  scire  or  frighten.'*— Warburtoa. 

*  Coverings.  ^  The  paiiace  of  Lear's  daughten. 

*  Kent  is  disguised  as  Lear's  attendant. 
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The  art  of  oar  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.    Come,  jonr  boTel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  ^  Tve  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sonr  vet  for  thee. 

«  «  «  •  « 

Scene  ^tmffee  to  cmother  part  of  the  heaikj  with  a  hoed, 

Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  Lord ; — good  my  Lord,  enter. 
The  tyranny  o*  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  IStorm  stilL 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Crood  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent  Good  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent,  rd  rather  break  mine  own ;  good  my  Lord,  enter. 

Lear.  Thon  thinkest  'tis  much  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin ;  so  'tis  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thoa'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea, 
Thon'dst  meet  the  bear  V  tb'  mouth.    When  the  mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  finom  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there,    filial  ingratitude ! 
la  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  toH? — but  Til  punish  home : 

No,  I  wiU  weep  no  more. In  such  a  night 

To  shnt  me  out  I-— Four  on,  I  will  endure 

In  such  a  night  as  this ! — O  Regan,  Gonerill ! 

Tour  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all — 
O,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. 

Kent.  Good  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease ; 
This  tempest  will  not  c^ve  me  leave  to  ponder 

On  thin£^  would  hurt  me  more. But  111  go  in. 

In,  boy,  go  first.    \To  the  fool']    You  houseless  poverty, 

Nay,  get  thee  in ;  I'll  pray,  and  then  PU  sleep. 

[_Fool  goes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  stonn. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides, 
Tour  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    Oil  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this.'    Take  physic,  Pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux^  to  them. 
And  show  the  Heavens  more  just. 

ff  Scrnutt :  Imabe  (Oennaii),  a  boy. 

s  Have  too  littte  regarded  this  ^rhtn  I  had  the  power  of  a  king.  *  Saperfiuity. 
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ACT  V.  8C.  8. 
DEATH  OF  UBAB. 

Albany,  Kent,  Edgar,  Officer,  &c. 
Enter  Lear,  with  Coixlelia^  dead  in  hie  arme, 

Lecar,  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are  men  of  stone ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  Fd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.    She's  gone  for  ever. 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  I  Lend  me  a  looking-glafis ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  shj  lives. 

Kent.  Js  this  the  promised  end? 

Edg,  O  image  of  that  horror 

AB).  Fall  and  cease.' 

Lecar,  This  feather  stirs,  she  lives :  if  it  be  so»  { 

It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent,  O  my  good  master!  [iTneditf^. 

Lear,  Pr'ythee,  away 

Edg,  TTis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear,  A  plague  upon  you,  murd'rous  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  sav'd  her ;  now,  she's  gone  for  ever  I 

Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stay  a  little  f    Ha ! 

What  is't  thou  say'st  ?    Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle  and  slow ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a-hanging  thee. 

Gentleman,  Tis  true,  my  Loi^,  he  did. 

Lear,  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 
I've  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses, spoil  me.    Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  th'  best. — Til  tell  you  strait 

Kent,  If  Fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and  hated» 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear,  This  a  dull  sight.    Are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent,  The  same ;  your  servant  Kent ; 
Where  is  your  servant  Cains  ?• 

Lear.  'Twas  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you,  that 
He'd  strike,  and  quickly  too.    He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent,  Ko,  my  good  Lord,  I  am  the  very  man, — 

Lear,  I'll  see  that  strait. 

Kent.  That  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay* 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps 

Lear,  You're  welcome  hither. 

*  HiiTcraiigestdauffhter,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  th*  orders  of  the  tiaitorEdain^ 

*  Lookfaag  on  Lear%  Ineflbetual  eflbrts  to  lettore  his  dauj^hter,  he  iays»  *'  Rather  All 
and  ucue  to  be  at  once»  than  continue  in  exictence  only  to  be  irretdked.''^--StoeTflu. 

*  Kent* ■  name  in  hia  disguiie.  ^  Decaf,  for  mi^oitune.— Waiburtoo. 
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Kent,  Nor  no  man  else.    AiFs  cheerless,  dark,  and  dead. 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fore-done  themselves, 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

AW*  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  andvunisit 
That  we  present  ns  to  him. 

Edg,  very  bootless. 

Alb.  0^«e,  see 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool^  is  hang'd.     No — ^no — ^no  life. 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat  have  life, 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    Thon'lt  come  no  more. 

Never,  never,  never,  never,  never • 

Pray  yon,  undo  this  button.'    Thank  you.  Sir. 

Do  you  see  this  ?    Look  oa  her — ^look — ^her  lips, — 

Look  there,  look  there iHe  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints.    My  Lord, 

Kent.  Break  heart,  I  pr'ythee  break ! 

Edff.  Look  up,  my  Lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost.    O  let  him  pass.    He  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  rough  world 
iStretch  him  out  lon^. 

Edg.  He  is  gone  mdeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is  he  hath  endurM  so  long ; 
He  but  usuip'd  his  life. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  SHAKESPBARe's  LYRICS. 

Ariel's  soira. 
Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  lurk  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  Ue ; 
There  I  couch,  when  owls  do  cry ; 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly. 
After  summer  men-ily. 
Merrily,  memly,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Ten^festyActY.  Sc.  1. 

SERENADE  TO  SYLVIA. 

Who  is  Sylvia,  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she ; 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her. 
That  she  might  admu^  be. 


>  A  tcnn  efaOmrtamt  applied  to  hit  dangfater.  Exprenlfms  of  reproach  are  often 
used  in  tfab  manner,  as,  *<  ExoeUent  wretch/'  &c.,  Othello,  Act  III.  Sc  3,  applied  to  Des- 
dcmooa.  By  a  similar  rereno  of  appIication,/eUoii>,  companion,  minion,  in.  are  used  as 
tnm»  ot  reproach.    Urchin,  imp,  ke.  belong  to  the  same  category. 

>  This  it  a  subtle  touch  of  naturei  He  feeli  the  choking  sensation  caused  by  anguish, 
and  attempts  to  relieve  It  by  unfluteniDg  his  dressj  his  hands  are  unable  to  aoeompllsh 
this,  and  ha  asks  aid  hi  these  wordsl 
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Ib  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair, 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  ? 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Sylvia  let  ns  sing. 
That  Sylvia  is  excelling ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thin^ 
Upon  the  doll  earth  dwellmg : 
To  her  let  ns  garlands  bring. 

Tipo  Gentlemen  of  Vewna^  Act  IV.  Sc,  2. 

THE  FAIRV  TO  PUCK. 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 
Thorough  bosh,  thorough  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale. 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  moone^s  sphere. 
And  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green ; 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see, — 
Those  be  rubies,  Fau-y  favours : 
In  those  Ireckles  live  their  savours. 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip^s  ear. 

Midsummer  Niffhfs  Dream^  Act  IL  Se,  1. 

AMIENS*  80NO. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  mail's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seeii) 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  fiiend  remembered  not. 

As  you  like  it^  Act  U,  Sc,  7. 

clotem's  serekade. 

Hark,  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Fhcebus  'gins  arise, 
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His  Steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  challced  flowers  that  lies : 
And  winking  Mary-bnds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  every  tiling  that  pretly  bin, 
My  lady  sweet,  arise : 
Arise,  arise. 

Cymbeline,  Act  11.  Sc.  8. 

BIBOE  OF  FIDELB. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  th'  great, 

Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash. 

Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone. 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash. 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan. 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

No  exorciser  harm  thee  I 

Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  I 
Ghost,  unlaid,  forbear  thee  I 

Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  I 
Quiet  consummation  have. 
And  renown^  be  thy  grave  !^ 

CymbeUne,  Act  IV.  Sc.  2. 
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Lxxin. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold, 

When  yeUow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  agamst  the  cold, — 

Bare  nuned  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day  ' 

As,  after  sunset,  fadeth  in  the  west ; 

Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away ;  ' 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest.  | 

In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire  ' 

That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie ; 

As  the  deathbed  whereon  it  must  expire. 

Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by. 

>  CompsK  the  Diige  by  Collint,  •'  To  flur  FtdelC's  gnaiy  tomb/  Afr 
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COXVI, 


Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth,^ 
Fooled  by  those  rebel  powera  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  deai-th, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease,' 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate^  thy  store. 
Buy  terms  divine  in  seUing  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,* — ^without  be  rich  no  more. 
So  Shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men ;' 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

DETACHED  PASSAGES. 
FEMALE  FRIENDSHIP. 

Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared. 

The  sisters  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 

For  parting  us ; — 0 1  and  is  all  forgot — 

All  school-days  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 

We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  neelds^  created  both  one  flower. 

Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion : 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key ; 

As  if  our  hands,  om*  sides,  voices,  and  minds 

Had  been  incorporate.    So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted| 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition ; 

Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem. 

So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream^  Act  m.  Sc.  3. 

CONCEALED  LOVE. 

She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pln'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green*  and-yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief. 

TioelJ^  Night,  Act  11.  Sc,  4. 


>  '« Vfle  body.'*   PhUippfauu,  ill.  L  See  note  1,  p.  107.  *  Pi.  xe.  10.— Prlee^ 

*  Inereaie.  <  **  Feeding  upon  Chriit  1^  fkith.**— Prica. 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  U.    Rev.  xxi.  4— Price.  •  Needles 
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PROPER  USE  OF  TALENTS. 

Heaven  doth  with  ns,  as  we  with  torches  do, 

Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtaes 

Bid  not  go  forth  of  ns,  ^twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.^    Spirits  are  not  finely  tonched, 

But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scmple  of  her  excellence, 

Bnt,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  gloiy  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.^ 

Measure  for  Measure^  Act  L  Se,  1. 

TAKE  THE  BEAM  OUT  OF  THINE  OWN  ETE. 

Go  to  your  bosom : 
Knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
That's  like  my  brother's  fault ;  If  it  confess 
A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 
Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  11^. 

MeaxuTefoT  Meawre,  Act  U,  Sc,  2. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  DYING. 

The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Inforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they're  seldom  spent  in  vain : 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 
He  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose ; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd^  than  their  lives  before : 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  in  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest  last ; 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past. 

IU^dn.ActU.Se.l, 

A  GOOD  0ON8CIENCB. 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  ? 
Thrice.ls  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  mjustice  is  corrupted. 

Henry  VI.  (Part  2),  Ad  HI.  Sc,  2. 

WOLSEY  TO  CROMWELL. 

Thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell, 
And — ^when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 

Matt.  ▼.  lff»  16L— Priot.  sintemt    Matt.  zxv.  80,  &c.— Piloa. 
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Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of— say  I  taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey, — ^that  once  trod  the  ways  of  gloiy, 
And  sonnded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honoor, — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in, — 
A  safe  and  sure  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  mined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  Ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by^t? 
Lore  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still,  in  ^y  right  hand,  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country^s, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's.    Then,  if  thou  fall*st, 
O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  Uessed  martyr.  

Henrif  Vm.  Act  m.  Sc.  2L 

TAIiERIA. 

The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  Moon  of  Home ;  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple  I 

Coriolanusy  Act  Y.  Sc,  8. 

CLEOPATRA  OK  TBB  CTDKUS. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 

Burnt  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold. 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  th'  oars  were  silver. 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 

It  beggared  all  description ;  she  did  lie 

In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue, 

O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 

The  fancy  out- work  nature.    On  each  side  her. 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 

With  divers-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 

To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 

And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Antony  and  CleqpatrOj  Act  H,  Sc.  2. 

hamlet's  melancbolt. 

I  have  of  late,  but  wherefore  I  know  not,  lost  all  my  mirth,  for- 
gone all  custom  of  exercise ;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily  with 
my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  e<irth,  seems  to  me  a 
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Sterile  promontoiy ;  this  mo.«t  excellent  canopy  the  air,  look  yon, 
this  brave  o'er-hanging  firmament^  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire, — ^why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vaponrs.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  ! 
how  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties  I  in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable  I  in  action  how  like  an  angel  I  in  appi-e- 
henslon  how  like  a  god  I  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  paragon  of 
animals ! — and  yet  to  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?  Man 
delights  not  me.  HanUet,  Act  11.  Sc,  2. 

WEALTH  THE  ARMOUR  OF  SIN. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vicce  do  appear ; 
Robes  and  fuiTed  gowns  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Lea^'y  Act  IV.  Sc.  6. 

GOOD  NAME. 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  Lord, 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  ^tis  something,  nothing: 

Twas  mine,  'tis  his ;  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  em-iches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oefte/to,  ilc/in.  5C.3.1 


JOHN  DONNE,  D.D. 
(1573— I63I.) 

DoNNB  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  says  Southey,  hut  born  in  London.  He 
entered  Oxford  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.  His  Roman  Catholic  faith  ex> 
eluded  him  from  university  honours  ;  but  he  studied  with  distinction  both 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  His  subsequent  life  in  his  youth  is  varied  and 
irregular.  The  romantic  story  of  his  marriage  and  its  results  to  his  fortunes 
is  detailed  by  Isaac  Walton.  He  became,  from  serious  and  pious  exa- 
mination of  the  controversy  between  the  opposing  systems  of  Christianity, 
a  convert  to  Protestantism.  His  learning  procur^  him  the  favour  of  James 
I^  at  whose  request  he  took  holy  orders,  and  died  Dean  of  St  Paid's  in 
1631. 

The  poetical  works  of  Donne  consist  of  eatures,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  occa- 
sional poems.  They  are  characterised  by  brilliimcy  of  wit,  though  frequently 
of  a&ntastic  character  ;  by  subtlety  and  depth  of  reflection  ;  and  by  terseness 
and  vigour  of  language.  His  versification  is  in  general  uncouth  and  rugged ; 
but  thu  style  seems  to  have  been  his  choice.  Dryden  calls  him  **  the  greatest 
wit,  thouj^  not  the  greatest  poet  of  out  nation.^ — See  Dryden^  Dedication 
of  Juvenal  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset    He  is  the  £ither  of  the  class  of  writers 

>  IntheextrseUfromSbskeipssnk  Besd't  text  and  divldon  of  the  ScenethM  been  fol- 
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who  hsTe  been  termed  by  Johnson  the  metapfayrical  poe4&>— See  Johnson*! 
Life  of  Cowley.    His  satires  have  been  **  traniBlated  into  numbers^  by  Pope. 


FROM  SATIKE  lY. 

Towards  me  did  run^ 

A  thing  more  strange,  than,  on  Nile^s  slime,  the  sun 
E'er  bred,  or  all  which  into  Noah's  ark  came ; 

A  thing  which  would  have  posed  Adam  to  name. 

•  •  •  • 

His  clothes  were  strange  though  coarse,  and  black  though  bare ; 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet,  but  'twas  now — so  much  ground  was  seen — 
Become  tnff-taffety,'  and  our  children  shall 
See  it  plain  rash  a  while,  then  nought  at  all. 
The  thing  hath  travelled,  and,  faith,  speaks  all  tongnes ; 
And  only  knowcth  what  to  all  states  belongs. 
Made  of  the  accents  and  best  phrase  of  these, 
He  speaks  one  language.    If  strange  meats  displease, 
Art  can  deceive,  or  hunger  force  my  taste ; 
But  pedants'  motley  tongue,  soldiers'  bombast, 
Mountebanks'  drug-tongue,^  nor  the  terms  of  law, 
Are  strong  enough  preparatives  to  draw 
Me  to  bear  this.    Yet  I  must  be  content 
With  his  tongue,  in  his  tongue  called  compliments 
*  «  •  •  • 

He  names  me,  and  comes  to  me ;  I  whisper — "  God, 

How  have  I  sinned  that  thy  wrath's  furious  rod — 

This  feUow,— chooseth  me  ?"    He  saith,  "  Sur, 

I  love  your  judgment ;  whom  do  you  prefer 

For  the  best  linguist?"    And  I  sillily 

Said,  that  I  thought  Calepine's*  Dictionary. 

"  Nay,  but  of  men,  most  sweet  Sir." — Beza,^  then 

Some  Jesuits,  and  two  reverend  men 

Of  our  two  academies,  I  named.    Here 

He  stopped  me,  and  said, — "  Nay,  vour  apostles  were 

Pretty  good  linguists ;  so  Panm'gus*  was ; 

Yet  a  poor  gentleman  all  these  may  pass 

By  travel."    Then,  as  if  he  would  have  sold 

His  tongue,  he  praised  it,  and  such  wonders  told. 

That  I  was  fain  to  say, — "  If  you  had  lived,  Sii-, 

Time  enough  to  have  been  intciprcter 

To  Babel's  bricklayere,  sure  the  tower  had  stood." 

He  adds, — "  If  of  court  life  you  knew  the  good,. 

>  This  pasnge  is  sn  imitation  of  Horace,  Sat.  I.  9. 

*  Taffeta  or  Taffata,  a  thin  silk;  alleged  etymolngy  tapes,  Lat.  reuh/  Ft.  ratj  applied 
to  cloth  without  the  pile;  scraped  s  Ihreadtvire.— See  Jiasekit  axA  Awour.— Januemi, 
Soot.  Diet.  »  So  calleil  from  their  ocaipatioti  of  selling  quack  r    "'  ' — 

*  The  Polyglot  Dictionary  of  Ambrosius  Calepinus  of  seven  languages. 
The  reformer  Theodore  Beza. 
Tha  Punurg4  of  Baijelais*  *'  Gaigantua  and  PantagrueL* 
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You  would  leave  loneness."    I  said,  '*  Not  alone 

My  loneness  ia  ;^  but  Spartan's  fashion, 

To  teach  by  painting  drunkards,'  doth  not  last 

Now ;  Ai-etine's^  pictui'os  have  made  few  chaste ; 

No  more  can  princes'  courts,  tho'  there  be  few 

Better  pictdi'es  of  vice,  teach  me  virtde." 

He,  like  a  high  stretched  lnte«string,  squeak'd — '*  Oh,  Sir, 

lis  sweet  to  talfc  of  kings."—"  At  Westminster," 

Said  I,  "  the  man  that  keeps  the  abbey- tombs, 

And  for  his  price,  doth,  with  whoever  comes, 

Of  all  our  Harrys  and  our  Edwai'ds  talk, 

From  king  to  king,  and  all  their  kin  can  walk. 

Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings ;  your  eyes  meet 

Kings  only  j — the  way  to  it  is  King  Street."* 

He  smack'd  and  cried, — "  He's  base,  mechanic,  coarse, 

So  're  all  your  Englishmen  in  their  discourae ; 

Are  not  your  FreiK^men  neat?    Mine  ?' — ^as  you  see, — 

I  have  but  one,  Sir — look,  he  follows  me. 

Are  they  not  neatly  clothed  ?    I  of  this  mind  am. 

Your  only  wearing  is  your  grogaram."* — 

"Not  so,  Sir.    I  have  more."    Under  this  pitch 

He  would  not  fly.^ 

•  •  *  • 

To  fit  my  sullenness, 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress  ;^ 
And  asks — "  What  news?" — ^I  tell  him  of  new  plays. 
He  takes  my  hand,  and,  as  a  still,  which  stays 
A  semibreve  'twixt  each  dix>p,^  he  niggardly. 
As  loth  to  emich  me,  tells  me  many  a  lie, 
More  than  ten  HoUinsheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stows, ^^ 
Of  trivial  household  trash  he  knows.    He  knows 
When  the  queen  frowned  or  smiled ;  and  he  knows  whai 
A  subtle  statesman  may  gather  of  that : 
He  knows  who  loves  whom,  and  who  by  poison 
Hastes  to  an  office's  revei*sion : 
He  knows  who  hath  sold  his  land,  and  now  doth  beg 
A  licence  of  old  iron,  boots,  shoes,  and  egg- 
shells to  transport.^^    Shortly  boys  shall  not  play 
At  span-counter  or  blow-point,^'  but  shall  pay 

1  AHudinff  to  a  saying  of  AfVleamis  noticed  often  by  Cicero ,  e.  g.  De  Bepub.  ▼.  17* 

*  The  Spartans  coin|)cllcd  their  slaves  to  intoxicate  themselves,  to  inspire  their  youth 
with  horror  of  the  vice  of  dnmkcnncss. 

*  Pictro  Aretino,  the  celebrated  lampooner,  and  the  illustrator  by  sonnets  of  the  pro- 
fliffate  drawinj^  of  Glulio  Komano.— See  Encyck>i».  Brit 

*  A  street  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abbey.  *  My  French  valet. 

*  ••  Grogram  (Fr.  gros,  grain),  stuff  made  of  silk  and  mohair."— Reid.  Wearing  or 
srrar  used  for  dress:  *«  Motley's  the  only  wear."--Shakcsp.  As  you  like  it.  **  Give  me 
mv  nightly  wearing,  good  Emilia.'*— Id.  OtlicUa 

'  An  expression  bortowed  firom  falconry.  •  For  addrut. 

*  One  or  the  similes  characteristic  of  the  "  mctaphysicar  poets. 
*•  Chnmiclcrs  of  the  i»crioii,  "  Export. 

••  Span-eounler.  a  game  in  which  countcn  were  usctl,  as  marbles  arc  m  Ilit-or-tpan, 
Blow^lHHnt,  blowmg  an  arrow  through  a  trunk  or  tube  at  ceruin  numbers,  by  way  of 
lotiery^-^tnit's  Sports. 
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Toll  to  some  courtier.^    And  wiser  than  all  tis, 

He  knows  what  lady  Is  not  painted.    Thus 

He  with  home-meats  clojs  me.    I  belch,  spue,  spit, 

Look  pale  and  sickly,  like  a  patient,  yet 

He  throsts  on  more. 

•  •  •  • 

He,  like  a  privileged  spy^  whom  nothing  can 

Discredit,  Ubels  now  'gainst  each  great  man. 

He  names  a  price  for  every  office  paid. 

He  saith — "  Oar  wars  thiive  ill,  because  delayed ; 

That  offices  are  entailed,  and  that  there  are 

Perpetuities  of  them,  lasting  as  far 

As  the  last  day ;  and  that  great  officers 

Do  with  the  pirates  share  and  Donkirkers.''' 

»  •  «  • 

I,  more  amazed  than  Circe's  prisoners,^  when 
They  felt  themselves  tnm  beasts,  felt  myself  then 
Becoming  traitor  ;  and,  methonght,  I  saw 
One  of  onr  giant  statues^  ope  his  jaw 
To  snck  me  in  for  hearing  him. 

•  »  »  « 

Bat  the  hour 
Of  mercy  now  was  come.    He  tries  to  bring 
Me  to  pay  a  fine,  to  'scape  his  torturing. 
And  says, — "  Sir,  can  yon  spare  me" — ^I  said,  "  Willingly." 
"  — ^Nay,  Sir,  can  you  spare  me  a  crown  ?"    Thankfully  I 
Gave  it  as  ransom :  but  as  fiddlers  still, 
Tho'  they  be  paid  to  be  gone,  yet  needs  will 
Thrust  one  more  jig  upon  you ;  so  did  he 
With  his  long  complimented  thanks  vex  me. 
But  he  is  gone,  thanks  to  his  needv  want. 
And  the  prerogative  of  my  crown. ^ 

HYMN  TO  CHRIST. 

"  At  the  Autfior's  kut  going  into  Germany.^ 

In  what  torn  ship  soever  I  embark. 
That  ship  shall  be  my  emblem  of  thy  ark ; 
Wliat  sea  soever  swallow  me,  that  flood 
Shall  be  to  me^n  emblem  of  thy  blood. 
Though  thou  with  clouds  of  anger  do  disguise 
Thy  face,  yet  through  that  mask  I  know  those  eyes. 
Which,  though  they  turn  away  sometimes, 
They'^  never  will  despise. 

1  A  gmt  abuse  of  the  reigns  of  BUsabeth  and  James  was  the  gnntiuf<  of  licences  or  ino- 
nnpolici  to  favourites. 

2  spies  formctl  an  important  portion  of  the  machinery  of  Eliiabeth'ii  govemmcut.— S«e 
the  narrative  of  the  **  BabinRton  Conspiracy,"  in  Hume  and  Robert<on. 

*  Dunkirk  was  a  nest  of  smuf^lers  and  pnvatecrs.  *  Seo  Odyisey,  x.  IM. 

*  The  Guildhall  Gog  and  Mngog See  Hone  on  Mysteries  and  Religious  Shows,  pp. 

f62— S7S.  •  An  English  edition  of—'*  Sic  me  servavit  ▲))uiIo."-^Uor. 

' '  Unnecessary,  alter  Mfhich, 
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I  sacrifice  this  island  unto  thee, 
And  all,  whom  I  love  here,  and  who  lo7e  me ; 
When  I  have  pat  this  ftood  'twixt  them  and  me, 
Pnt  thou  thy  blood  betwixt  my  sins  and  thee. 
As  the  tree's  sap  doth  seek  the  root  below 
In  winter,  in  my  winter  now  I  go, 
Where  none  but  thee,  th'  eternal  root 
Of  tme  love,  I  may  know. 

THE  WILL. 

Before  I  sigh  my  last  gasp,  let  me  breathe, 
Great  Love,  some  legacies;  I  here  bequeath 
Mine  eyes  to  Argus,  if  mine  ejQ8  can  see ; 
If  they  be  blind,  then,  Love,  I  give  them  thee ; 
My  tongue  to  Fame ;  t'  ambassadors  mine  ears ; 
To  women,  or  the  sea,  my  tears. 
Thou,  Love,  hast  taiight  me  heretofore, 
By  making  me  love  her  who*d  twenty  more, 
That  I  should  give  to  none,  but  such  as  had  too  much  before. 

My  constancy  I  to  the  planets  ^ve ; 
My  truth  to  them  who  at  the  court  do  live ; 
Mine  ingenuity  and  openness 
To  Jesuits ;  to  buffoons  my  pensiveness ; 
My  silence  t'  any  one  who  abroad  have  been ; 
My  money  to  a  Capuchin.^ 
Tbou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  appointing  me 
To  love  there,  where  no  love  received  can  be. 
Only  to  give  to  such  as  have  no  good  capacity. 

My  faith  I  give  to  Roman  Catholics ; 
All  my  good  works  unto  the  schismatics 
Of  Amsterdam ;  my  best  civility 
And  courtship  to  an  university ; 
My  modesty  I  give  to  soldiers  bare ; 

My  patience  let  gamesters  share. 
Hiou,  Ix>ve,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her,  that  holds  my  love  disparity. 
Only  to  give  to  those  that  count  my  gifts  indignity. 

I  give  my  reputation  to  those 
Which  were  my  friends ;  mine  industry  to  foes ; 
To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness ; 
My  sickness  to  physicians,  or  excess ; 
To  nature  all  that  I  in  rhyme  have  writ ; 
And  to  my  company  my  wit. 
Thou^  Love,  by  making  me  adore 
Her,  who  begot  this  love  in  me  before, 
Taught'st  me  to  make  as  though  I  gave,  when  I  do  but  restore. 

>  The  TOW  of  a  Capuchin  monk  pravcnts  him  from  poueaaing  moner> 

M 
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To  him,  for  whom  the  passing  bell  next  tolls, 
I  give  my  physic  books ;  my  written  rolls 
Of  moral  coansels  I  to  Bedlam  give ; 
My  brazen  medals,  nnto  them  which  live 
In  want  of  bread ;  to  them,  which  pass  among 
All  foreigners,  mine  English  tongae. 
ThoQ,  Love,  by  making  me  love  one, 
Who  thinks  her  friendship  a  fit  poition 
For  younger  lovers,  dost  my  gi!to  thus  disproportion. 

Therefore  Til  give  no  more,  bnt  Til  nndo 
The  world  by  dying ;  becanse  Love  dies  too. 
Then  all  your  beauties  will  be  no  more  worth 
Than  gold  in  mines,  where  none  doth  draw  it  forth ; 
And  all  your  graces  no  more  use  shall  have, 
llian  a  sun-dial  in  a  grave. 
Thou,  Love,  taught'st  me,  by  making  me 
Love  her,  who  doth  neglect  both  me  and  thee, 
T  Invent  and  practise  this  one  way  t*  annihilate  all  three. 


BEN  JONSON. 
(1674-1637.) 

BsNJAMiN,  or,  accoTding  to  his  own  abbreTiation  of  ngnature,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  was  bom  in  Westminster.  His  family  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
from  Annandale.  Losing  bis  father  before  his  birth,  the  benevolence  of  a 
friend  placed  him  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  celebrated  Camden,  at  that  period  second  master  in  that  establishment 
An  exhibition,  which  the  same  fidend^  kindness  subsequently  procured  for 
him  at  Cambridge,  being  inadequate  to  his  support,  he  was  compelled,  after 
a  short  residence  in  the  uniTendty,  to  return  to  his  friends,  and  to  adc^t  his 
stepfiither*s  trade  of  a  bricklayer.  Discontented  with  his  position  in  hfe,  he 
joined  as  a  volunteer  the  English  army  in  Flanders.  After  the  service  of  a 
single  campaign,  he  returned  to  London,  and  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  dramatic  authorship.  During  an  imprisonment  at  this  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  duel  in  which  he  had  killed  his  antagonist,  he  became  a  convert 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  he  professed  for  a  number  of  yean 
afterwarda 

On  his  release  he  resumed  his  efforts  to  procure  a  subsistence  from  a  con- 
nection with  the  theatres.  Slender  as  were  his  resources  and  prospects,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  married  ;  and  pursued  with  indomitable  perseverance,  un- 
der great  disadvantages,  those  studies  which  ultimately  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time.  Although  his  talents  procured  him  no- 
tice and  distinction,  his  circumstances  continued  still  straitened.  Gifibrd 
disproves  satisfactorily  the  frequently  alleged  generous  patronage  of  Jonson, 
in  his  necessity,  by  Shakespeare,  and,  equally  satisfactorily,  the  alleged  ingra^ 
titude  and  malignity  of  Jonson.  His  early  efforts,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time,  were  made  in  joint  works  with  Marston,  Decker,  and  others.  His  first 
acknowledged  piece  that  has  descended  to  us  is  *'  Every  Man  in  his  Ha- 
mour."    Its  success,  if  not  materially  improving  his  finance^  prodigiously  in- 
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creased  his  reputation.    A  rapid  niccession  of  pieett  of  great  excellence 

i>laced  him  in  the  first  rank  of  dramatic  writezs.  Fairer  prospects  of  emo- 
nment  opened  to  him  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  From  that  period  he 
almost  abandoned  the  stage,  and  employed  himself  in  the  production  of  his 
series  of  beautiful  masques  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court  and  of  the  no- 
bility. This  species  of  writing  Jonson  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  brought 
to  perfection,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with  him. 

It  was  during  these  happier  years  that  he  acquired  those  habits  of  convi* 
yiality  to  which  his  enemies  have  given  a  less  gentle  name.  His  company 
was  courted  by  all  the  talent  of  the  time,  and  the  suppers  of  the  ^  Mer- 
maid** are  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  had  enjoyed  their  keen 
encounters  of  contending  wits.  Mtieh  of  Uie  obloquy  against  Jonson  has 
arisen  from  a  result  of  a  journey  he  undertook  to  Scotland  in  1 6 1 8.  He  had 
visited  the  poet  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  Drummond's  notes  of  their 
conyersations  were  published  partially,  under  the  sanction  of  his  son,  in 
1711,  long  after  his  own  and  Jonson's  death.  They  contained  strictures, 
reckoned  to  be  malignant,  on  many  of  Jonson's  contemporaries  and  on  some 
of  his  patrons.  Jonson^s  biographer,  GiflTord,  falls  furiously  on  Drummond 
for  the  treachery  implied  in  tne  noting  down  of  confidential  conversations,' 
as  these  have  been  the  foundation  of  aspersions  of  the  worst  kind  on  Jonson'k 
character. 

The  death  of  James  deprived  Jonson  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  patron.  He 
had  succeeded  Daniel  in  the  hitherto  honorary  office  of  laureate,  and  received 
for  it  a  small  pension  ;  but  he  was  neglected  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  con- 
cluding years  of  his  life  were  spent  under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, during  which,  however,  lus  inde&tigable  pen  was  seldom  imemployed. 
He  died  in  1637,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  flagstone 
over  his  grave  was  inscribed  by  some  fomillar  friend  with  the  words  **  Oh 
rare  Ben  Jonson.** 

Oififbrd  heroically  defends  Jonson  from  the  calumnies  heaped  on  his 
memory,  especially  by  the  commentators  of  Shakespeare,  and  vindicates 
for  his  author  the  possession  of  qualities  that  commanded  the  affection 
and  respect  of  the  first  men  of  the  time,  and  caused  his  death  to  be  felt 
as  a  public  loss.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  an^  inde- 
pendent character ;  somewhat  rough  and  arrogant  ip  manner,  but  liberal 
and  kind-hearted  in  temper,  with  the  flrankness  and  bluntness  of  a  true 
Bufilishmaiu  His  works  display  a  veneration  for  all  that  is  high-minded 
and  virtuous  ;  his  learning  is  so  prodigious  that  his  commentators  pant  with 
difiiculty  alter  his  footsteps.  He  has  not  been  popular  since  his  own  age  ; 
Oifford  assigns  for  this  various  reasons. — See  VoL  I.  p.  135,  et  seq.  His 
characters  want  individuality,  and  illustrate  "  humours**  rather  than  minds. 
His  wit  is  brilliant,  **  but  does  not  make  the  heart  laugh.**  His  two  trage- 
dies, Sejanus  and  Catiline,  lofty,  ornate,  and  correct  in  the  costume  of  Ro- 
man manners,  are  frigid  and  passionless.  ^  In  the  plots  of  his  comedies  he 
is  deserving  of  undisputed  praise.**  Aristophanes,  Terence,  and  Plautus  are 
his  modeI&  At  the  head  of  his  comedies  in  reputation  stand 
"  The  Pox«  the  Aldiemist,  snd  Silent  Woman, 
Done  by  Ben  Jomon,  and  outdone  by  no  man." 

His  language  is  nervous  and  masculine  ;  **  perhaps,"  says  Dryden,  **  he 
did  a  little  too  much  Romanize  our  tongue.**  His  masques  abound  in  pas- 
sages of  the  most  airy  and  animated  beauty.' 

>  A  tavern  in  CornhQI. 

>  See  a  defenco  of  Drummond  and  the  cooveraations  themselvea  in  a  publication  of  the 
nnkopeare  Society,  by  D.  Laing,  Esq. 

*  For  ajudkknu  ertimate  of  the  merit*  of  Jonaon,  iee  the  Retroepeetive  Beview,  voL 
1.  p.  181. 
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ntou  ^*  gtmthia's  bbyels/' 

SONG  OF  HBSFEBUS. 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 
Now  the  son  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair. 
State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 

Hesperos  entreats  thy  light, 

Goddess  exceUentlj  bright  I 

Earth,  let  not  thy  enyions  shade 
Dare  itself  to  interpose ; 
Qjrnthia's  shining  orb  was  made 
Heaven  to  dear,  when  day  did  cloae. 

Bless  ns  then  with  wish^  sight, 

Goddess  excellently  bright  I 

Lay  thy  bow  of  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal-shining  qniver : 
Give  nnto  the  flying  hart 
Space  to  breathe  how  short  soever ; 

Thon  that  mak^st  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess  excellently  bright  f 

FROM  GATILINE^S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY. 

ACT  V.  8C.  6. 

»  •  »  • 

You  might  have  lived  in  servitude  or  exile, 
Or  safe  at  Rome,  depending  on  the  great  ones. 
But  that  you  thought  these  things  unfit  for  men ; 
And  in  that  thought  yon  then  were  valiant ; 
For  no  man  ever  yet  changed  peace  for  war 
But  that  he  meant  to  conquer.    Hold  that  purpose. 
There^s  more  necessity  you  should  be  such. 
In  fightmg  for  yourselves,  than  they  for  otliers. 
He's  base  that  trusts  his  feet,  whose  hands  are  arm*d. 
Methinks  I  see  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leisure 
For  the  great  spectacle.    Draw  then  your  swords ; 
And  if  our  destiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  sell  ourselves  at  such  a  price  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 
While  she  tempts  ours,  fear  her  own  estate. 


FROM  EYBBT  ICAK  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUK.  141 

FROM  THE  EPIL00T7B  TO  "  ETEBT  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOUR." 


Yet  hnmble  as  the  earth  do  I  implore, 
Oh  Heaven,  that  shei        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

*  *  ♦    may  suffer  most  late  change 

In  her  admired  and  happy  government : 
May  still  this  Island  be  called  Fortunate, 
And  rugged  Treason  tremble  at  the  sonnd, 
When  Fame  shall  speak  it  with  an  emphasis. 
Let  foreign  Polity*  be  doll  as  lead, 
And  pale  Invasion  come  with  half  a  heart, 
When  he  but  looks  upon  her  blessed  soil. 
The  throat  of  War  be  stopped  within  her  land. 
And  turtle-footed^  Peace  dance  fairy  rings 
About  her  court ;  where  never  may  there  come 
Suspect^  or  danger,  but  all  trust  and  safety. 
Let  Flattery  be  dumb,  and  Env^  blind 
In  her  dread  presence  I  Death  lumself  admire  her ; 
And  may  her  virtues  make  him  to  forget 
The  use  of  his  inevitable  hand  I 
Fly  from  her.  Age ;  sleep.  Time,  before  her  throne  1 
Our  strongest  wall  falls  down  when  she  is  gone.^ 

FROM  "  THE  FOREST.** 
FAREWELL  TO  THE  WORLD. 

False  world,  good  night !— Since  thou  hast  brought 

That  hour  upon  my  mom  of  age. 
Henceforth  I  quit  thee  from  my  thought, 

My  part  is  ended  on  thy  stage. 

«  «  «  • 

I  know  thy  forms  are  studied  arts. 

Thy  subtle  ways  be  narrow  straits, 
Thy  courtesy  but  sudden  starts. 

And  what  thou  call^st  thy  gifts,  are  baits. 

I  know  too,  though  thon  strut  and  paint. 

Yet  thou  art  both  shrunk  up  and  old. 
That  only  fools  make  thee  a  saint. 

And  all  thy  good  is  to  be  sold. 

I  know  thon  whole  art  but  a  shop 

Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares. 
To  take  the  weak,  or  make  them  stop : 

Yet  thou  art  falser  than  thy  wares. 

1  ElIsBbeth.  s  Intrigue. 

•  Compare  Milton's  •*  Peaoe,  with  turUc^wing. "    Nativity  Hymn,  SO.        ♦  Siui'icion. 
»  Compaie  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII.  Act  V.  Sc  4.    Cfranmer's  Prophecy ;—"  Thi* 
loyal  inHuit,"  dte. 
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And,  knowing  this,  should  I  yet  stay. 
Like  snch  as  blow  away  then*  lives. 

And  never  will  redeem  a  day, 
Enamoured  of  their  golden  gyves? 


Kor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far, 
As  wanderers  do,  that  still  do  roam ; 

Bat  make  my  strengths,  such  as  they  are, 
Here  In  my  bosom,  and  at  Lome. 

TO  CELIA. 

I. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kisis  within  the  cap, 

And  ril  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  the  sool  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine : 
Bat  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sap, 

I  wonld  not  change  for  thine. 

II. 
I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope,  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be ; 
But  thoa  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent^st  it  back  to  me, 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself  but  thee.^ 


FBOM  "  THE  UNDERWOODS." 

TO  THE  HOLT  TRINITY. 

I. 

O  Holy,  blessed,  glorious  Trinity 
Of  Persons,  still  one  God  in  unity. 
The  faithM  man's  believed  mystery. 

Help,  help  to  lift 
Myself  up  to  thee,  barrow'd,  torn,  and  bruised 
By  sin  and  Satan,  and  my  flesh  misused ; 
As  my  heait  lies  m  pieces,  all  confused, 

O  take  my  gift. 

1  This  long  la  a  traadAtion  fhym  a  **  CoUection  of  Love  Letters"  by  the  Greek  lophlsc 
Philostratui. 
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II. 

All-gradons  God,  the  sinner's  sacrifice, 

A  broken  heart  thoa  wert  not  wont  despise ; 

Bnt,  'bove  the  fat  of  rams  and  bnlls,  to  prize^ 

An  offering  meet 
For  thy  acceptance ;  O  behold  me  right, 
And  take  compassion  on  my  grievous  plight  I 
What  odour  can  be  than  a  heart  contrite 

To  thee  more  sweet? 

m. 
Eternal  Father,  God,  who  didst  create 
This  all  of  nothing,  gav'st  it  form  and  fate. 
And  breath'st  into  it  life  and  light,  and  state 

To  worship  thee ! 
Eternal  God,  the  Son,  who  not  denied'st 
To  take  our  nature ;  becam'st  man,  and  died^st 
To  pay  our  debts,  upon  thy  cross,  and  cried'st — 

"Airs  done  in  me  r 

IV. 

Eternal  Spirit,  God  from  both  proceeding. 

Father  and  Son — ^the  Comforter,  in  breeding 

Pure  thoughts  in  man ;  with  fiery  zesd  them  feeding 

For  acts  of  grace ! 
Increase  those  acts,  O  glorious  Unity 
Of  Persons,  still  one  God  in  Trinity  ; 
Till  I  attain  the  longed-for  mystery 

Of  seeing  your  face. 

V. 

Beholding  One  in  Three,  and  Three  in  One, 

A  Trinity  to  shine  in  Union  ; 

The  gladdest  light  dark  man  can  think  upon. 

Oh  grant  it  me  I 
Father  and  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  you  three 
All  co-etemal  in  your  Majesty, 
Distinct  in  Persons,  yet  in  Unity — 

One  God  to  see. 

VI. 

My  Maker,  Saviour,  and  my  Sanctifier  I 
To  hear,  to  mediate,  sweeten  my  desire 
With  grace,  and  love,  with  cherishing  entu'e ; 

O  then  how  blest  1 
Among  thy  saints  elected  to  abide. 
And  with  thy  angels  plac^,  side  by  side, 
But  in  thy  presence  truly  glorified. 

Shall  I  there  rest. 
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FROM  THE  ELEGY  ON  SHAKESPEAItK. 

Soul  of  the  age ! 

The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage  1 

My  Shakespeare  rise ! 

•  •  •  « 

Triumph  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time  I 
And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When,  lUiLe  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 
Our  ears,  or,  like  a  Mercury,  to  charm. 
Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 
And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines. 

•  ♦  •  ♦ 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  om*  water  yet  appear. 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  did  so  take  Eliza  and  our  James. 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanced,  and  made  a  constellation  there. 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourned  like  night, 

And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume^s  light. 

EPITAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE. 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse. 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 
Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Learned,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee ! 


PHINEAS  AND  GILES  FLETCHER. 
(Phinbas,  1584— 1650  ?    Giles,        ^1623.) 

Thb  brothers  Fletcher  belong  to  a  family  eminently  poetical  Their  fa- 
ther, Dr  Giles  Fletcher,  was  a  poet,  and  their  cousin,  John  Fletcher,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  dramatists  of  the  age  of  James  I.  Both  of  them  were  clei^- 
men,  and  were  of  amiable  character.  **  The  two  Fletchers,**  says  Southey, 
•*  are  the  best  poets  of  the  school  of  Spencer."  •*  The  Purple  Island"  of 
Phineas  is  an  allegorical  exposition  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
hmnan  body,  and  of  the  mental  constitution  of  man.  The  subject  is  unhap- 
py ;  the  first  cantos  are  tiresome,  and  often  disgustingly  minute ;  the  latter 
portion  of  the  poem  rises  to  eloquence  and  beauty  of  alleigory.  He  pub- 
lished also  **  Piscatory  Eclogues,"  and  miscellaneous  poems.  The  poem  of 
Giles,  **  Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,"  is  •*  rich  and  picturesque  in  the  high- 
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est  degree^**  distingoitbed  by  **  energy  of  style,  sablimity  of  sentiinent, 
opulence  of  descxtption,  and  hannony  of  numbem.**  Blilton  bas  borrowed 
ft  feather  or  two  firom  this  work. 


FROM  "  THE  PURPLE  ZSLA2n>." 
CA)9T0  X. 

Encrates.^ — Agneia,* — Par&iema^ 
"  By  him  the  stent  Encrates  boldly  went, 

Assail^  oft  by  mighty  enemies, 
Which  all  on  him  alone  their  spite  mispent; 
For  he  whole  armies,  single,  bold  denes ; 
With  him  nor  might  nor  cnnning  slights  prevail ; 
All  force  on  him  they  try,  all  forces  fail ; 
Yet  still  assail  him  fi^h,  yet  vainly  still  assail. 

**  His  body  fnll  of  vigour,  foil  of  health ; 

His  table  feeds  not  lost,  but  strength  and  need ; 
Fall  stor'd  wiUi  plenty,  not  by  heaping  wealth, 
But  topping  rank  desires,  which  vain  exceed. 
On  *s  shield  an  hand  from  Heaven  an  orchard  dressing, 
Pnming  snperflnons  boughs  the  trees  oppressing ; 
So  adding  fruit :  his  word,^  ^  By  lessening  increasing.' 

"  His  settled  mhid  was  written  in  his  fiace : 

For  on  his  forehead  cheerful  gravity 
False  toys  and  apish  vanities  doth  chase : 
And  watchful  care  did  wake  in  either  eye. 
His  heritance  he  would  not  lavish  sell, 
Kor  yet  his  treasure  hide  by  neighbouring  Hell : 
But  well  he  ever  spent,  what  he  had  gotten  well. 

*^  A  lovely  pair  of  twins  closed  either  side : 

Not  those  in  Heav'n,  the  flowery  Geminies, 
Are  half  so  lovely  bright ;  the  one  his  bride, 
Agneia  chaste,  was  joined  in  Hymen*s  ties. 
And  love,  as  pure  as  Heav'n^s  conjunction : 
Thus  she  was  his,  and  he  her  flesh  and  bone : 
So  were  they  two  in  sight, — ^in  truth  enturely  one. 

"  Ug>n  her  arch^  brow,  unarm^  love 
Iridmphing  sat  in  peaceful  victory ; 
And  in  her  eyes  thousand  chaste  graces  move, 
Checking  vain  thoughts  with  awful  majesty : 
Ten  thousand  more  her  fairer  breast  contains ; 
Where  quiet  meekness  every  ill  restrains. 
And  humbly  subject  spirit  by  wMng  service  reigns. 

\  Tempenmoe.  '  Chastity  in  the  married.  *  Chastity  in  the  uninarri«d. 

*  Bach  Tirtue  it  dvoacterised  by  armorial  beariogiand  dericei. 

M 
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"  Her  sky-like  arms  glittered. in  golden  beams, 

And  brightly  seemed  to  flame  with  burning  hearts : 
The  scalding  ray  with  his  reflected  streams 
Fire  to  their  flames,  but  heavenly  fire,  imparts : 
Upon  her  shield  a  pair  of  turtles  shone ; 
A  loving  pair,  still  coupled,  ne'er  alone ; 
Her  word, '  Though  one  when  two,  yet  either  two,  or  none.' 

"  With  her,  her  sister  went,  a  warlike  maid, 

Parthenia,  all  in  steel,  and  gilded  arms ; 
In  needle's  stead,  a  mighty  spear  she  swayed, 
With  which  in  bloody  fields  and  fierce  alarms, 
The  boldest  champion  she  down  would  bear, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  wide  passage  tear. 
Flinging  all  to  the  earth  with  her  enchanted  spear. 

*^  Her  goodly  armour  seemed  a  garden  green, 

Where  thousand  spotless  lilies  freshly  blew ; 
And  on  her  shield  the  *lone  bird  might  be  seen, 
Th*  Arabian  blrd,^  shining  in  colours  new  : 
Itself  unto  itself  was  oiSy  mate ; 
Ever  the  same,  but  new  in  newer  date : 
And  underneath  was  writ,  *'  Such  is  chaste  single  state.* 

"  Thus  hid  in  arms,  she  seemed  a  goodly  knight, 

And  fit  for  any  warlike  exercise ; 
But  when  she  list  lay  down  her  armour  bright, 
And  back  resume  her  peaceful  maiden's  guise : 
The  fairest  maid  she  was,  that  ever  yet 
Prison'd  her  locks  within  a  golden  net. 
Or  let  them  waving  hang,  with  roses  fair  beset. 

'*  Choice  nymph  1  the  crown  of  chaste  Diana's  train. 

Thou  beauty's  lily,  set  in  heav'nly  earth ; 
Thy  fairs  unpattem'd  all  perfection  stain  :* 
Sure  Heav'n  with  curious  pencil  at  thy  birth 
In  thy  rare  face  her  own  fidl  picture  drew ; 
It  is  a  strong  verse  here  to  write,  but  true. 
Hyperboles  in  others,  are  but  half  thy  due. 

"  Upon  her  forehead  Love  his  trophies  fits, 

A  thousand  spoils  in  silver  arch  displaying ; 
And  in  the  midst  himself  all  proudly  sits, 
Himself  in  awful  majesty  arraying : 
Upon  her  brows  lies  his  bent  ebon  bow. 
And  ready  shafts :  deadly  those  weapons  show : 
Yet  sweet  that  death  appear'd,  lovely  that  deadly  blow."* 

>  The  Phcenfx.^See  note  1,  p.  155.  *  Thy  ineompBnble  beauties  throw  all  pp^ 

fection  Into  the  shade.  >^  Compare  Parthenia  with  Speneer'a  Belphoebe.— See  p.  50l 
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FBOM  THE  "  lOSCELLANIBS.** 
AGAINST  A  RICH  HAN  DESPISING  POVERTr, 

If  well  thoa  view'st  ns  with  no  squinted  eye, 

Ko  partial  jndgment,  thou  wUt  quickly  rate 

Thy  wealth  no  richer  than  my  poverty, 

My  want  no  poorer  than  thy  rich  estate : 
Our  ends  and  births  alike ;  in  this,  as  I, 
Poor  thou  wert  bom,  and  poor  again  shalt  die. 

My  little  fills  my  little  wishing  mind. 
Thou  having  more  than  much  yet  seekest  more : 
Who  seeks,  still  wishes  what  he  seeks  to  find ; 
Who  wishes,  wants :  and  whoso  wants  is  poor  ; 

Then  this  must  foUow  of  necessity ; 

Poor  are  thy  riches,  rich  my  poverty. 


Whatever  man  possesses,  God  has  lent ; 

And  to  his  audit  liable  is  ever 

To  reckon  how,  and  where,  and  when  he  spent ; 

Then  thus  thou  bragg'st  thou  art  a  great  receiver* 
little  my  debt,  when  little  Is  my  store, 
Tbo  more  thou  hast,  thy  debt  still  grows  the  more. 

But,  seeing  God  himself  descended  down, 

To  enrich  the  poor  by  His  rich  poverty ; 

His  meat,  his  house,  his  grave,  were  not  his  own  ; 

Yet  all  is  his  from  all  eternity : 

Let  me  be  like  my  head  whom  I  adore ! 

Be  thou  great,  wealthy— I  still  base  and  poor ! 

Drop,  drop,  slow  tears,  and  bathe  those  beauteous  feet, 

Whicb  brought  from  heaven  the  news  and  Prince  of  Peace ! 

Cease  not,  wet  eyes.  His  mercy  to  entreat  1 

To  cry  for  vengeance  sin  doth  never  cease. 

In  your  deep  fioods  drown  all  my  faults  and  fears ; 

Nor  let  his  eye  see  sin  but  thro'  my  tears. 

FROM  "  Christ's  victory  and  triumph." 

THE  DEMAND  OF  JUSTICE. 

Upon  two  stony  tables,  spread  before  her, 
She  lean'd  her  bosom,  more  than  stony  hard. 
There  slept  th'  impartial  judge,  and  strict  restorer 
Of  wrong,  or  right,  with  pain,  or  with  reward. 
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There  hang  the  score^  of  all  our  debts,  the  card 
Where  good,  and  bad,  and  life,  and  death,  were  painted : 
Was  never  heart  of  mortal  so  nntainted, 
But  when  that  scroll  was  read,  with  thousand  terrors  fainted. 

Witness  the  thunder  that  mount  Sinai  heard, 
When  all  the  hill  with  fieiy  clouds  did  flame, 
And  wandMng  Israel,  with  the  sight  afear'd, 
Blinded  with  seeing,  durst  not  touch  the  same, 
But  like  a  wood  of  shaking  leaves  became. 

On  this  dread  Justice,  she,  the  living  law, 

Bowing  herself  with  a  majestic  awe, 
All  Heaven,  to  hear  her  speech,  did  into  sUencc  draw. 

*'  Dread  Lord  of  spirits,  well  thou  didst  devise 
To  fling  the  world's  rude  dunghill  and  the  dross 
Of  the  old  chaos,  farthest  from  the  skies 
And  thine  own  seat,  that  here  the  child  of  loss. 
Of  all  the  lower  heaven  tiie  curse  and  cross, 
That  wretch,  beast,  captive,  monster,  man,  might  spend 
(Proud  of  the  mire,  in  which  his  soul  is  pen'd). 
Clodded  in  lumps  of  day,  his  weary  life  to  end. 

*^  His  body,  dust : — ^where  grew  such  cause  of  pride? 

His  soul,  thy  image : — what  could  he  env^  ? 

Himself,  most  happy,  if  he  so  would  bide : 

Now  grown  most  wretched, — who  can  remedy  ? 

He  slew  himself,  himself  the  enemy. 
That  his  own  soul  would  her  own  murder  wreak,' 
If  I  were  silent,  Heav'n  and  Earth  would  speak ; 
And  if  all  fail'd,  these  stones  would  into  clamours  break.^ 

^^  How  many  darts  made  furrows  in  his  side. 
When  she,  that  out  of  his  own  side  was  made. 
Gave  feathers  to  their  flight  ?*  where  was  the  pride 
Of  their  new  knowledge  ?  whither  did  it  fade, 
When,  running  from  thy  voice  into  the  shade. 

He  fled  thy  si^ht,  himself  of  light  bereav'd ; 

And  for  his  shield  a  heavy  armour  weav*d, 
With  which,  vain  man,  he  thought  God's  eyes  to  have  deceived? 

^'  And  well  he  might  delude  those  eyes  that  see, 
And  judge  by  colours ;  for  who  ever  saw 

1  Reduming ;  flrom  the  custom  of  chalMnff  a  line  or  icort  for  each  iton  of  debt  in* 
curred.    Allusions  to  this  are  hinunierabl«—'*  Here's  no  scoring  but  apcm  the  pate,"  says 
Fabtaffin  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  with  a  Rueful  remembrance  of  the  let*  dotructive 
scoring  of  tavern  bills. 
*  Insisted  upon  working  her  own  murrler.  *  Luke  xix.  40. 

4  Compare  Byron's  lines  on  Kirke  White,  In  "  English  Baids  :"~ 
'*  So  the  struck  eagle 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quiTered  to  his  heart." 
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A  man  of  leaves,  a  reasonable  tree  ? 
Bat  those  that  from  this  stock  their  life  did  draw, 
Soon  made  their  father  godly,^  and  by  law 
Proclaim^  trees  almighty :  gods  of  wood. 
Of  stocks  and  stones,  with  crowns  of  laorel  stood. 
Templed,  and  fed  bj  fathers  with  their  children's  blood. 

**  The  sparkling  fanes,  that  bmn  in  beaten  gold, 
And,  like  the  stars  of  Heav'n  in  midst  of  night. 
Black  Egypt,  as  her  mirrors,  doth  behold. 
Are  bnt  the  dens  where  idol-snakes  delist 
A^in  to  cover  Satan  from  theur  sight : 

X  et  these  are  all  their  gods,  to  whom  they  vie 
The  crocodile,  the  cock,  the  rat,  the  fl  v, 
Fit  gods,  indeed,  for  snch  men  to  be  served  by. 

^^  The  fire,  the  wind,  the  sea,  the  Son,  and  Moon, 
The  flitting  a3r,  and  the  swift-wing^  hoars. 
And  all  the  watchmen,  that  so  nimbly  ran. 
And  sentinel  aboat  the  wallM  towers 
Of  the  world's  city,  in  theur  heavenly  bowel's ; 

And,  lest  their  pleasant  gods  shonld  want  delight, 

Neptone  spnes  oat  the  lady  Aphrodite,* 
And  bat  hi  Heav'n  proad  Jano*B  peacocks'  scorn  to  light. 

*^  The  senseless  earth,  the  serpent,  dog,  and  cat ; 

And  worse  than  all  these,  man,  and  worst  of  men, 

Usarping  Jove,  and  swelling  Baochos  fat, 

And  dnmk  with  the  vine's  porple  blood ;  and  then 

The  fiend  hunself  they  conjare  from  his  den, 
Becanse  he  only  yet  remain'd  to  be 
Worse  than  the  worst  of  men ;  they  flee  from  thee. 
And  wear  his  altar-stones  oat  with  their  pliant  knee. 

"  All  that  he  speaks  (and  all  he  speaks  are  lies) 
Are  oracles  ;^  'tis  he  (that  woanded  all) 
Gores  all  their  woands ;  he  (thtft  pat  oat  their  eyes) 
That  gives  them  light;  he  (that  death  first  did  call 
Into  the  world)  that  with  his  oiisal,' 
Inspirits  earth :  he  Heav'n's  all-seeing  ^ye, 
He  Earth's  great  prophet,  he,  whom  rest  doth  fly. 
That  on  salt  billows  doth,  as  pillows,  sleeping  lie.* 

*  DeiSfid  tbdr  moertar.  *  VeniMI  tk* 
that  she  roM  from  the  Ma  oaar  the  bland  orCythcn. 

*  ThejMoc^cft  westhebiTdofJunoi  theecM{e,of 

*  Some  of  the  Chriftian  ikthen  fuppcMad  thatjhe  answen  of  the  Oteek  ofadei  were 
itDthlfida 


*  ThejMoc^cft  westhebiTdofJunoi  the«MCe,of  JoTei  the  dove,  of  Venus. 
"  Some  of  the  Chrirtian  ikthen  tuppoMd  that   '  '  '" *"  — 

nbjrevUsplrlu;  Ro 

Rbbgl  Let.  erior. 


given  bv  evil  splrlu;  Rollin  aHents  to  thif  idea.    RoUin'i  Andent  Hiatory,  Introduction. 


, Satan)  was  the  deity  of  Uedtdne,  of  Augury*  and  of  the 

Sun:  hb  name  has  the  same  etymology  as  JpoMMm;  Idoto  hi  scHpture  are  often  termed 
devib.  Lev.  xvii.  7.  Ps.  cvi.  37.  M*  Milton,  Par.  Los^  L  374,  et  seq.— «•  PUkMfs ," 
compare  MUton,  Nativity  Hymn,  SSL 


IbO  PUINIEAS  ASD  GILB8  FLETCHER, 

"  But  let  him  in  bis  cabin  restless  rest^ 
The  dungeon  of  dsak  flames,  and  freezing  fire,^ 
Justice  in  Heav'n  against  man  makes  request 
To  God,  and  of  his  angels  doth  require 
Sin^s  punishment :  if  what  I  did  desire, 
Or  who,  or  against  whom,  or  why,  or  where, 
Of,  or  Wore  whom  ignorant  I  were. 
Then  should  my  speech  their  sands  of  sins  to  mountains  rear. 

"  Were  not  the  Heavens  pure,  in  whose  courts  I  sue, 
The  judge,  to  whom  I  sue,  just  to  requite  him, 
The  cause--4br  sin,  the  punishment— most  due, 
Justice  herself— the  plaintiff  to  endite  him, 
The  angels — ^holj,  before  whom  I  cite  him, 

Ho-^against  whom,  wicked,  unjust,  impure ; 

Then  might  he  sinfol  lire,  and  die  secure, 
Or  trial  might  escape,  or  trial  might  endure. 

**  The  judge  might  partial  be,  and  over-pray'd ;' 
The  place  appealed  from,  in  whose  courts  he  sues ; 
The  fault  excused,  or  punishment  delayed ; 
The  parties  self-accus'd,  that  did  accuse ; 
Angels  for  pardon  might  their  prayers  use : 

But  now  no  star  can  shine,  no  hope  be  got. 

Most  wretched  creature,  if  he  knew  his  lot,* 
And  yet  more  wretched  far,  because  he  knows  it  not ! 

'^  What  should  I  tell  how  barren  Earth  has  grown, 
AH  for  to  starve  her  children  ?  didst  not  thou 
Water  witii  heav'nly  show'rs  her  womb  unsown, 
And  drop  down  clods  of  flowers?  didst  not  thou  bow 
Thine  easy  ear  unto  the  ploughman's  tow? 
Long  might  he  look,  and  look,  and  long  in  yain 
Might  load  his  hanrest  in  an  empty  warn. 
And  be^  the  woods,  to  find  the  poor  oak's  hungry  gnun. 

^*  The  swelling  sea  seethes  in  his  angry  waves. 
And  smites  the  earth  that  dares  the  traitors  nourish ; 
Yet  oft  his  thunder  their  light  cork  outbraves. 
Mowing  the  mountains,  on  whose  temples  flourish 
Whole  woods  of  garlands ;  and,  their  pride  to  cherish, 
Plough^  through  the  sea's  green  fields,  and  nets  display 
To  catch  the  flying  winds,  and  steal  awav, 
Coz'nlng  the  greedy  sea,  prisoning  their  nimble  prey. 

^^  Would  not  the  air  be  fill'd  with  streams  of  death, 
To  poison  the  quick  rivers  of  their  blood, 

>  GompMre  Milton  s— "  The  parching  air  bum  frore.**— Par.  Lost,  ii.  505. 

*  Might  allow  pnyen  to  prevail  on  nim  to  dedde  unjustiy. 

s  A  parodr  onTirgU,  Oeoig.  II.  4W.  *  Supply  thep. 
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Did  not  thy  winds  £ui,  with  their  panting  bre«th, 

The  flitting  region  ?  would  not  th'  hasty  flood 

Emp^  itsdf  into  Uie  sea's  wide  wood,^ 
IMd'st  not  thou  lead  it  wand'rin|^  from  his  way, 
To  give  men  drink,  and  make  his  waters  stray, 
To  fresh  the  flow'ry  meadows,  through  whose  fields  they  play  ? 

^*  Who  makes  the  sources  of  the  silver  fountains 

From  the  flint's  month,  and  rocky  vallies  slide, 

Thick'ning  the  airy  bowels  of  the  mountains  ? 

Who  hath  the  wild  herds  of  the  forest  ty'd 

In  their  cold  dens,  making  them  hungry  bide,* 
Till  man  to  rest  be  laid?  can,  beastly,*  he. 
That  should  have  most  sense,  only  senseless  be. 
And  all  things  else,  beside  himself,  so  awefrd^  see  ? 

**  Were  he  not  wilder  than  the  savage  beast. 
Prouder  than  haughty  hills,  harder  than  rocks, 
Colder  than  fountains  from  their  springs  released. 
Lighter  than  air,  blinder  than  senseless  stocks, 
More  changing  than  the  river's  curling  locks ; 
If  reason  would  not,  sense  would  soon  reprove  him, 
And  unto  shame,  if  not  to  sorrow  move  him. 
To  see  cold  floods,  wild  beasts,  dull  stocks,  hard  stones  out-love 
him. 

'*  Under  the  weight  of  sin  the  earth  did  iUl, 
And  swaDow'd  Dathan,  and  the  raging  wind. 
And  stormy  sea,  and  gaping  whale,  did  call 
For  J<mas :  and  the  air  did  bullets  find, 
And  shot  tcom  Heav'n  a  stony  show'r  to  grind 

The  ftve  proud  kings,  that  for  their  idols  fought, 

The  Sun  itself  stood  still  to  fight  it  out. 
And  fire  from  Heav'n  flew  down,  when  sin  to  Heav'n  did  sliont.^ 

"  Should  any  to  himself  for  safety  fly  ? 

The  way  to  save  himself,  if  any  were. 

Were  to  fly  from  himself:  should  he  rely 

Upon  the  promise  of  his  wife  ? — ^bnt  there 

Wbat  can  he  see,  but  that  he  most  may  fear, 
A  Siren,  sweet  to  death  ?  upon  his  friends  ?-- 
Who  that*  he  needs,  or  that  he  hath  not  lends  ? 
Or  wanting  aid  himself,  aid  to  anoUier  sends  ? 

*'  His  strength  ? — ^but  dust :  his  pleasure  ? — cause  of  pain  : 
His  hope?~-fa]se  courtier :  youth  or  beauty  ?— brittle : 

>  i.  e.  of  MS-wced.  '  Compsre  Job  xxx  vUi.  eC  leq. 

•  UDkntdligeDt  like  a  bent  «  Aw^l.  reTercnUa)  t  ftiU  of  Um  tar  of  Ood. 

•  *•  DaUun."  Numb.  xvi.  27-33.    "  Stony  iihower.--^odi.  x.  11.    "  Sun  stood  rtHl  "— 
Joth.  s.  II,  la    "Fire  camedown. "— 8  King*  xviii.  96-40.  •  See  note  I.  p.  IM. 
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Entreaty  ?-— fond :  repentance  ?— late  and  vain : 
Jnst  reoompence? — tne  world  were  all  too  little : 
Thy  love  ?-4ie  hath  no  title  to  a  tittle : 
HeU'B  force  ? — ^In  yain  her  foriea  Hell  shall  gather  : 
His  senrants,  Jdnsmen,  or  his  children  rather? — 
His  child,  if  good,  shall  jndge ;  if  bad,  shall  corse  his  father. 

'*  His  life  ? — that  brings  him  to  his  end,  and  leaves  him : 

His  end  ? — that  leaves  him  to  begin  his  woe : 

His  goods  ? — ^what  good  in  that,  that  so  deceives  him  ? 

His  gods  of  wood  ?— their  feet,  alas !  are  slow 

To  go  to  help,  that  most  be  help*d  to  go : 
Hononr,  great  worth  ? — ah  I  little  worth  they  be 
Unto  their  owners :  wit  ? — ^that  makes  him  see 
He  wanted  wit,  that  thonght  he  had  it,  ^wanting  thee. 

*'  The  sea  to  drink  him  quick  ?-4hat  casts  his  dead : 
Angels  to  spare  ?— they  pnnish :  ni^t  to  hide  ? — 
The  world  shall  bnm  in  light :  the  Heav'ns  to  spread 
Their  wings  to  save  him  ? — ^Heav^n  itself  shall  slide. 
And  roll  away  like  melting  stars  that  glide 
Along  their  oily  threads :  his  mind  pnrsnes  him : 
His  honse  to  shroud,  or  hUls  to  Ml,  and  bmise  him  ? 
As  seijeants  both  attach,  and  witnesses  accuse  him. 

"  What  need  I  nrge,  what  they  mnst  needs  confess. 
Sentence  on  them,  condemned  by  their  own  lost  ? 
I  crave  no  more,  and  thou  can'st  give  no  less, 
Than  death  to  dead  men,  Jostice  to  anjost ; 
Shame  to  most  shameftil,  and  most  shameless  dost : 

Bat  if  thy  mercy  needs  will  spare  her  friends. 

Let  mercy  there  begin,  where  Justice  ends. 
Tis  cmel  mercy,  that  the  wrong  from  right  defends.*' 

She  ended,  and  the  heav'nly  hierarchies, 

Bnmmginzeal;  thickly  imbranded^  were ; 

Like  to  an  army  that  alamm  cries. 

And  every  one  shakes  his  ydreaded  spear. 

And  the  Almighty^s  self,  as  he  wonld  tear 
The  Earth,  and  her  fiim  basis  quite  in  sunder, 
FlamM  all  in  just  revenge,  and  mighty  thunder: 
Heav'n  stole  itself  from  Earth  by  cloucb  that  moistened  under. 

>  If  not  a  mftprfait  ftnr  iwhamOtd,  it  will  men  iwordsd .— "  The  swoided  Mnphim.*'* 
lliltoo,  Nativity  Hymn. 
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WILLIAM  DRUMHOND. 

(1685-1649.) 

"  Brum MOND,  the  fint  Scotch  poet  who  wrote  well  in  Engliah,  was  bora  at 
Hawthomden*  (Southey),  near  Edinborg^.  His  father.  Sir  John  Drummond, 
held  a  situation  about  the  person  of  James  VI.  The  poet  in  his  yonth  studied 
law,  but  relinquishing  that  profession,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  ease  and  litera- 
ture on  his  **  deli^tful**  patrimonial  estate.  His  happhtess  was  suddenly 
interrupted  hj  the  death  of  a  lady  to  whom  be  was  betrothed  ;  he  spent 
seTeral  years  m  seeking  by  travel  a  reflige  from  his  sorrow.  He  married  late 
in  life  Elisabeth  Logan,  attncted  to  her,  it  is  said,  by  her  resemblance  to  his 
'  first  leva  His  connection  with  Ben  Jonson  has  been  idlnded  to  in  p.  139. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  f. :  grief  for  the  king^  death,  it  is  alleged, 
ahortened  his  life. 

Drummondii  works  consist  of  sonnets,  madrigals,  and  religious  and 
occasional  {loems ;  among  the  latter  is  the  ludicrous  Latin  doggrel  "  Pole- 
mo-Middinia.**  His  sonnets  are  estimated  by  Hastitt  as  the  finest  in  the  lan- 
guage^ and  approaching  nearest  to  the  Italian  model  Drummond%  fancy  is 
hixuriant,  but  tinctured  with  frigid  conceita.  His  versification  is  flowing  and 
harmonioua  Even  Ben  Jonson^  arrogance  condescended  to  **  enyy**  the 
author  of  *^  The  Forth  feasting.*^  He  is  the  writer  of  a  forgotten  history  of 
the  Jameses. 


7BOM  THB  SONNETS. 
SPRING. 

Sweet  Spring,  thoa  com'st  with  all  thy  goodly  traiot 

Thy  head  with  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flow'rs, 

The  zephyrs  carl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain. 

The  clonds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  showers. 

Sweet  Spring,  then  com'st—but,  ah  I  my  pleasant  honrs. 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again  ;i 

The  sad  memorials  onl^r  of  my  pain 

Do  with  thee  come,  which  turn  my  sweets  to  soars. 

Then  art  the  same  which  still  thoa  wert  before, 

Delidoos,  Insty,  amiable,  fair ; 

Bat  she  whose  breath  embalmed  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone ;  nor  gold,  nor  gems  can  her  restore. 

Neglected  virtae,  seasons  so  and  come, 

When  thine  forgot  lie  closed  in  a  tomb  I 

FROM  "  FLOWSRS  OF  ZION." 

Sweet  bird,  that  sing'st  away  the  early  hoars 

Of  winters  past,  or  coming,  yoid  of  care, 

Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 

Fair  seasons,  baddhig  sprays,  sweet-smeUmg  flowers : 

To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leafy  bow'rs 

Thoa  thy  Creator^s  goodness  dost  declare, 

1  Compere  MidMcl  BruoeTt  Ods  on  8prii4( 
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And  what  dear  gifts  on  thee  he  did  not  spare, — 
A  stain  to  human  sense  in  sio  that  low'rs. 
What  sonl  can  be  so  sick,  which  by  thy  songs 
(AttirM  in  sweetness)  sweetly  is  not  diiren 
Quite  to  forget  Earth's  tonnoils,  spites,  and  wrongs, 
And  lift  a  reverend  eye  and  thought  to  Heaven? 
Sweet,  artless  songster,  thou  my  mind  dost  raise 
To  airs  of  spheres,  yes,  and  to  angels'  lays. 

EASTER. 

Else  from  those  fragrant  clhnes,^  thee  now  embrace ; 

Unto  this  world  of  ours,  O  hasto  thy  race. 

Fair  Sun,  and  though  contrary  ways  all  year 

Thou  hold  thy  course,  now  with  the  highest  share, 

Join  thy  blue  wheels  to  haston  time  that  low'rs, 

And  lazy  minutes  turn  to  perfect  hours ; 

The  night  and  death  too  long  a  league  have  made. 

To  stow  the  world  in  horror's  ugly  shade. 

Shake  frt>m  thy  locks  a  day  with  safiron  rays 

So  fair,  that  it  outshine  all  other  days ; 

And  yet  do  not  presume,  great  eye  of  light, 

To  be  that  which  this  day  must  make  so  bright. 

See,  an  eternal  Sun  hastes  to  arise ; 

Not  from  the  eastern  blushing  seas  or  skles^ 

Or  any  stranger  worlds  Heaven's  concaves  have, 

But  from  the  darkness  of  an  hollow  grave. 

And  this  is  that  all-powerful  Sun  above 

That  crown'd  thy  brows  with  rays,  first  made  thee  move. 

List's  trumpeters,  ye  need  not  from  your  bow'rs 

Prodahn  this  day ;  this  the  angelic  pow'rs 

Have  done  for  you :  but  now  an  opal  hue 

Bepaints  Heaven's  crystal  to  the  longing  view : 

Earth's  late-hid  colours  shine,  light  doth  adorn 

The  world,  and,  weeping  joy,  forth  comes  the  mom; 

And  with  her,  as  from  a  lethargic  trance. 

The  breath  retum'd,  that  bodies  doth  advance, 

Which  two  sad  nights  in  rock  \&j  coflSn'd  dead, 

And  with  an  uron  guard  environed : 

Life  out  of  death,  light  out  of  darkness  springs. 

From  a  base  jail  forth  comes  the  King  of  kings ; 

What  late  was  mortal,  thrall'd  to  every  woe 

That  lackeys  life,  or  upon  sense  doth  grow, 

Immortal  is,  of  an  eternal  stamp. 

Far  bright^  beaming  than  the  morning  lamp. 

So  from  a  black  eclipse  out-peers  the  Sun ; 

Such  (when  her  course  of  days  have  on  her  run, 

>  Supply  ^ehieh:  a  fntpneai  dUpiis,  4.  g.  "Wtast  art  thou  dare?"  U  «.  «rA«  dor*.— 
Fletcher.  Faithful  Shepherdos,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 
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In  a  far  forest  in  the  pearlj  east, 
And  she  herself  hath  bomt,  and  spicy  nest),^ 
The  lovely  bird  with  yonthftil  pens  and  comb, 
Doth  soar  from  out  her  cradle  and  her  tomb : 

•  «  •  » 

The  world,  that  wanning  late  and  faint  did  lie, 
Applanding  to  oar  joys  thy  victory, 
To  a  young  prime  essays  to  torn  again. 
And  as  ere  soil'd  with  sin  yet  to  remain ; 
Her  chilling  agnes  she  begins  to  miss ; 
All  bliss  returning  with  the  Lord  of  bliss. 
With  greater  light,  Heaveu^s  temples  opened  shine ; 
Moms  smiling  rise,  evens  blushing  do  decline. 
Clouds  dappled  glister,  boist'rons  winds  are  cidm. 
Soft  zephyrs  do  the  fields  with  sighs  embalm, 
In  silent  calms  the  sea  hath  hush'd  his  roars. 
And  with  enamour^  curls  doth  kiss  the  shores. 
All-bearing  Earth,  like  a  new-married  queen. 
Her  beauties  heightens  in  a  gown  of  green ; 
Perftunes  the  air ;  her  meads  are  wrought  with  flow'rs, 
In  colours  various,  figures,  smelling,  powers ; 
Trees  wanton  in  the  groves  with  leafy  locks ; 
Here  hills  enamelled  stand ;  the  vales,  the  rocks. 
Ring  peals  of  joy ;  hero  floods  and  prattling  brooks 
(Stars'  liquid  mbrors),  with  serp^nting  crooks. 
And  whispering  murmurs,  sound  unto  the  main, — 
**  The  golden  age  return^  is  again  I" 
The  honey  people  leave  their  golden  bow'rs. 
And  innocently  prey  on  budding  flow'rs ; 
In  gloomy  shades,  perch'd  on  the  tender  sprays. 
The  painted  singers  fill  the  air  with  lays : 
Seas,  floods^  earth,  air,  all  diversely  do  sound. 
Yet  all  their  diverse  notes  hath  but  one  ground, 
Re-echo*d  here  down  from  Heaven's  azure  vaU ; 
"  Hail,  holy  Victor !  greatest  Victor,  hail !" 

FROM  **  THE  RIVER  FORTH  FEASTING."' 
EULOOr  OF  KING  JAMES. 

Oh,  virtue's  nattem,  glory  of  our  times, 
Sent  ofpast  days  to  expiate  the  crimes. 
Great  Kmg,  but  better  far  than  thou  art  great, 
Whom  state  not  honours  but  who  honours  state; 
By  wonder*  bom,  by  wonder  first  installed, 
^  wonder  after  to  new  kingdoms  called  ; 
Young,  kept  by  wonder  fit)m  home-bred  alarms,^ 
Old,  saved  by  wonder  from  pale  traitor's  harms," 

*  The  Fhflnilx.-<-See  Htrod.  IL  73.  OtU,  Met.  xt  909-407.  '  ConpoMd  on  the 
occMfcn  of  Um  tMi  of  Jamc*  I.  to  Scotland  in  1617>    The  Forth  ipeakf.  *  Mirack. 

^  The  youth  of  Jamci  was  disturbed  by  fiictions. 

•  AUudlBg  probably  to  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
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To  be  for  this  thy  reign,  which  wonders  brings, 

A  king  of  wonder,  wonder  nnto  kings. 

If  Plot,  Dane,  Korman,  thy  smooth  yoke  had  seen, 

Pict,  Dane,  and  Norman  had  thy  subjects  been ; 

K  Bmtns  loiew  the  bliss  thy  mle  doth  gire, 

Even  Bmtns  joy  would  under  thee  to  live. 

For  thou  thy  people  dost  so  dearly  love. 

That  They  a  father  more  than  prince  thee  prove. 

O  days  to  be  desired !   Age  happy  thrice, 
If  you  your  heaven-sent  good  could  duly  prize  I^ 
But  we,  half  palsy-sick,  think  nerer  right 
Of  what  we  hold,  till  it  be  from  our  sieht  ;* 
Prize  onlysummer^s  sweet  and  mnsk^d  breath, 
When  armed  winters  threaten  us  with  death ; 
In  pallid  sickness  do  esteem  of  health. 
And  by  sad  poverty  discern  of  wealth. 
I  see  an  age,  when,  after  some  few  years 
And  revolutions  of  the  slow-paced  spheres, 
These  days  shall  be  'bove  other  far  esteemM, 
And  like  Augustus*  palmy  reign  be  deem*d.' 

This  is  that  king  who  should  make  right  each  wrong, 

Of  whom  the  bards  and  mystic  sybils  sung,^ 

The  man  long  promised  by  whose  glorious  reiga 

This  isle  should  yet  her  ancient  name  regain,^ 

And  more  of  Fortunate  deserve  the  style. 

Than  those  where  heavens  with  double  sunmers  smile. 

Run  on,  great  Prince,  thy  course  in  glory^s  way  1 
The  end  of  life,  the  evening,  crowns  the  day. 
Heap  worth  on  wortJi,  and  strongly  soar  above 
Those  heights,  which  made  the  world  thee  first  to  love. 
Surmount  thyself,  and  make  thine  actions  past 
Be  but  as  gleams  or  lightnings  of  thy  last. 

Through  this  thy  empire  range,  like  world's  bright  eye. 
That  once  each  year  surveys  all  earth  and  sky. 

«  •  «  « 

The  wanton  wood-nymphs  of  the  verdant  sprint, 
Blue,  golden,  purple  flowers  to  thee  shall  bring  ;^ 
Pomona's  fruits,  the  Panisks  'J  Thetis'  girls^ 

1  VlrgU,  0«nv.  U.  401    Sbb  note  9,  p.  150. 

s  Compare  SbakmpeMOft  Much  ado  about  Notfainc,  Act  IV.  Sc  1—**  tbat  what  «• 
hava,"  etc. 

*  Tha  poet  Uved  to  have  Utter  esparicDce  of  the  grounrtlannew  of  his  fluttering  pro- 
phecy. 

*  Alluding  probablT  to  the  prophedea  known  under  the  namca  of  Mertto,  Thomaa  the 
Bhymer,  SybiUa,  Berlingtan,  and  otheiat  svery  earlyreftnnoetotheaeproidiecies,  if  thli 

»  and  •  Compere  VinU,  Edog.  !▼. 

'  The  Oreek  dimlnutlVe  of  Pan ;  young  Faani,  the  lylvan  gods  { the  wood-nyniphf,  the 
Dryads ;  Pomone,  the  ftuit-goddess. 

*  The  Nereids,  the  sea^nymphs,  were  the  daughttn  of  Neraus  and  Doriai  Thetb  waa 
one  of  them. 
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The  Thole's^  amber,  with  the  ocean  pearls. 
The  Tritons,^  herdsmen  of  the  glassy  field, 
Shall  give  thee  what  far  distant  shores  can  yield, 
The  Serian*  fleeces,  Eiythrean^  gems^ 
Yast  Plata's  silver,  gold  of  Pern  streams, 
Antarctic^  parrots,  Ethiopian*  plnmes, 
Sabaean'  odours,  myrrh,  and  sweet  perfomes* 
And  I  myself,  wrapt  in  a  watchet*  gown. 
Of  reeds  and  lilies  on  mine  head  a  crown, 
Shall  incense  to  thee  burn,  green  altars  raise. 
And  yearly  sing  dne  Paeans  in  thy  praise.^ 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER. 

(Bbaumont,  1586-1615.  Flbtchxr,  1576-1625.) 
Fbanor  Bxaumont  and  John  Flvtchkb  were  **  the  most  inviolable  of 
friendB  ;  the  Oreetes  and  Pylades  of  the  poetical  vrorld.**— Biographia  Dra- 
matica.  Both  vere  gentlemen  of  good  deicent.  Beaumont^s  &ther  waa  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Fletcher  was  the  son  of  Dr  Richard  Fletcher, 
Bishop  of  London.->>See  the  Life  of  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  p.  144. 
The  eagerness  of  the  period  for  theatrical  amusements  threw  in  a  dramatic 
direction  a  conaiderahle  quantity  of  the  talent  reared  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge  (Qifford).  The  custom  of  copartnery  in  the  production  of  pieces  was 
frequent  (see  the  Life  of  Jonson,  p.  1 38),  but  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  carried 
it  to  an  unexampled  extent  Their  united  works  amount  toabout  fifty  dramas. 
The  share  of  each  in  their  joint  productions  cannot  be  ascertained :  Fletcher, 
who  sunrived  Beaumont  ten  years,  bears  by  fiir  the  greater  portion  of  their  vo- 
luminous labours.  Their  dramas  are  praised  for  elegance  of  language,  spiight- 
liness  of  wit,  and  luxuriance  of  poetical  ornament ;  but  censured  for  the 
loose  conduct  of  their  plots,  thefi^uent  repuLnveness  of  their  subjects,  and 
their  immoral  tendency.  **  They  are  not  tak  teachers  of  morality,**  says 
Hazlitt ; "  they  tamper  with  it  like  an  experiment  in  eorpore  viH,  *  *  The 
tone  of  Shakespeare^  writings  is  manly  and  bracing ;  theirs  is  at  once  in- 
sipid and  meretricious  in  the  comparison.  *  *  The  dramatic  paradoxes 
ox  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  to  all  appearance  tinctured  with  an  infusion 
of  personal  vanity  and  laxity  of  principle.  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  the 
character  of  the  men,  but  it  strikes  me  as  the  character  of  their  minds.  The 
two  things  are  very  distinct.   *    *  (They)  were  the  first  who  laid  the  founda^ 

1  For  Scandinavia,  the  region  whmioe  amber  was  luppoMd  to  have  floated.  Tadt.  D« 
Ifor.  Germ.  45.  Thule,  the  Roman  extremity  of  the  world,  is  raxiously  localised  aa 
Grealand,  Iceland,  Shetland,  Norway.  The  British  oceao-pearls  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
Agric  XII. ;  by  Suetonius,  Julius,  XLVII.  t  and  by  Camden. 

'  The  Tritons  were  NeptuneTs  trumpeters;  the  proper  ocean-herdsman  is  Proteus.— Vlrg. 

«  virsil's  second  Georgtc  (1 15,  &c.)  ftimishca  most  of  the  succeeding  splendour.  Serian 
fleece*  may  be  transIateirCAineM  Hlk,  supposed  to  have  been  oombedf  from  the  tree  leaves. 
— SeeGeoTg.  II.  12r),121.  ♦  .„      ^ 

•  The  Mart  Erjfthraeum  is  the  Indian  Ocean  |  the  name  implies  Bed.         "  Southern. 

•  Ostrich  fieathen :  they  were  ranrded  as  the  richest  and  rarest  of  ornaments.  '  Arabian. 
B  Ature  is  the  dress  of  river-gods.    See  note  1,  p.  82.— Chaucer  writes  the  word  Mfaget 

(Miller's  Tale) ;  Skhiner  coqjectures  it  to  be  from  the  blue  dye  wood. 

•  James  did  not  often  regale  on  oonfecUona  of  ^ttery  so  elegant  as  this,  oompounded 
as  U  b  tnm  Vir^l's  sweetmeats. 
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tion  of  the  artificial  diction  and  tinael  pomp  of  the  next  geneiation  of  poetai* 
But  in  counterpoiie  to  this  cenaure  he  wiitea ; "  They  are  lyrical  and  descrip- 
tive poeta  of  the  highest  order ;  eveiy  page  of  their  writings  is  a  florilei^uni. 
*  *  There  is  hardly  a  passion  which  they  have  not  touched  in  their  de- 
vious range,  and  whatever  they  touched,  they  adorned  with  some  new  grace 
or  striking  feature ;  they  are  masters  of  style  and  versification,  in  almost  every 
variety  of  which  they  are  capahle :  in  comic  wit  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely 
surpaned  by  any  writers  of  any  age.**  Their  plays  were  popular  in  the  age 
of  Charles  II.  They  share  with  Ben  Jonson  the  honour  oohe second  ra^ 
in  English  dramatic  literature. 


FBOM  *^  THE  FATTHFUL  SHEPHERDESS,** 

by  Fletcher, 

PERIOOT  TO  AMOBST. 
ACT  L  SC.  2. 

Oh  do  not  wrong  my  honest  simple  trnth  I 

Myself  and  my  affections  are  as  pore 

As  those  chaste  flames  that  burn  before  the  shrive 

Of  the  great  Dian :  only  my  intent 

To  draw  yon  hither  was  to  plight  onr  troths, 

With  interchange  of  mntuaf  chaste  embraces, 

And  ceremonious  tying  of  onr  souls. 

For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 

A  yirtnons  well,^  about  whose  flowery  banks 

The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds, 

By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 

Their  stolen  children,'  so  to  make  them  free 

From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 

By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn, 

Ajid  given  away  his  freedom :  many  a  troth 

Been  plight,  which  neither  Envy  nor  old  Time 

Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given. 

Bv  this  fresh  fountain,  many  a  blushing  maid 

Hath  crowned  the  head  of  her  long-loved  shepherd 

With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 

Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity. 

CHLOE  TO  THENOT. 
ACT  I.  SC.  3. 

Whither  goest  thou?    Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flowers  as  many 
As  the  young  spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any. 

1  The  fUilet  were  luppoaed  to  be  attached  to  wdia  and  brooks.    See  Minstieby  of  the 
Boottiah  Border,  Vol.  II.  p.  US.— Weber. 
>  For  a  fairyttolen  child  aee  Hogg's  Queen's  Wake,  Kilmeny. 
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Here  be  all  new  delights ;  cool  streams  and  wells ; 
Arbours  overgrown  with  woodbines ;  caves  and  deUs ; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  whUe  I  sit  by  and  sing, 
Or  gather  rashes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love ; 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hnntine  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,^  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brotherV  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 

FROM  "  THE  FALSE  OKE/' 

cjesar's  lamentation  over  pompey's  bead. 
ACT  n.  8C.  1. 

Oh  thou  Conqueror, 
Thou  glory  of  the  world  once,  now  the  pity ; 
Thou  awe  of  nations,  wherefore  didst  thou  fall  thus  ? 
What  poor  fate  followed  thee  and  plucked  thee  on 
To  trust  thy  sacred  life  to  an  Egyptian?* — 
The  life  and  light  of  Rome  to  a  blind  stranger 
That  honourable  war  ne^er  taught  a  nobleness,* 
Kor  worthy  circumstance  showed  what  a  man  was?— 
That  never  heard  thy  name  sung  but  in  banquets 
And  loose  lascivious  pleasures  ? — to  a  boy 
That  had  no  faith  to  comprehend  thy  greatness. 
No  study  of  thy  life  to  know  thy  goodness  ?~ 
And  leave  thy  nation,  nay,  thy  noble  firiend. 
Leave  him  distrasted,  that  in  tears  falls  with  thee — 
In  soft  relenting  tears  ?    Hear  me,  great  Fompey, 
If  thy  great  spirit  can  hear,  I  must  task  thee,  . 
Thou  hast  most  unnobly  robbed  me  of  my  victory. 
My  love  and  mercy. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Egyptians,  dare  ye  think  your  highest  pyramids. 
Built  to  outdure  the  sun,  as  you  suppose, 
Where  your  unworthy  kings  lie  raked  in  ashes, 
Are  monuments  fit  for  him  ?    No,  brood  of  Nilus, 
Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven ; 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories, 

>  The  fkbteof  the  lorei  of  EadymlaD  and  Diana  in  the  Cariao  Mount  Latmoi  hai  al- 
ways  bean  a  favourite  with  the  pacta.  Cie:  Tusa  Quert.  I.  98.  See  Keats'  Endymion.— 
^.. w  _  . Venice.  A*'  "  "     " 


B  i  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act.  V.  Se.  i.~ 

The  moon  sleeps  with  Rndymion, 
And  would  not  n  awaked, 
s  ApoUo. 

*  Fompey  having  fled  to  Ecypt  after  his  defeat  at  PhanalU,  was  murdered  on  the  shore 
by  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  then  a  minor. 

*  Fletcher's  vene  is  very  frequenUy  marked  by  double  and  triple  terminations.— See 
Entrodnetion  to  Weber's  edition,  pp.  90, 91. 
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Bot  the  eternal  sobstimce  of  his  gretttness. 
To  which  I  leave  hlm.^ 

FROM  ^*  TBB  TWO  NOBLB  KINSMBN.*** 

ABCITA  TO  PALAMON  IN  PRISltN. 

ACT  II.  SO.  1. 

Lefa  think  this  prison  a  holy  sanctnary 

To  keep  as  from  comiption  of  worse  men. 

We're  yoang  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  hononr, 

That  liberty  and  common  conversation, 

The  poison  of  pnre  spirits,  might,  like  women, 

Woo  ns  to  wander  from.    What  worthy  blessing 

Can  be,  but  onr  imaginations 

May  make  it  onrs  ?'    And  here,  being  thos  together, 

We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another ; 

We^re  father,  friends,  acquaintance ; 

We  are,  in  one  another,  frimilies ; 

I  am  yonr  heir,  and  yon  are  mine ;  this  place 

Is  onr  inheritance ;  no  hard  oppressor 

May  take  tliis  from  ns ;  here,  with  a  little  patience. 

We  shall  live  long  and  loving ;  no  surfeits  seek  ns ; 

The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  seas 

Swallow  theur  youth.    Were  we  at  liberfy, 

A  wife  might  part  ns  lawfrdly,  or  business ; 

Quarrels  consume  us ;  envy  of  ill  men 

Crave^  our  acquaintance ;  I  might  sicken,  cousin. 

Where  you  should  never  know  it,  and  so  perish 

Without  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes, 

Or  prayers  to  the  gods ;  a  thousand  chances, 

Were  we  from  hence,  woul(f  sever  ub. 


JOHN  FORD. 
(1586-1639.) 

Ford  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  tecond-claas  dramatic  poets 
of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  He  was  of  good  birth  ;  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  ^practised  at  the 
bar.  He  was  a  man  of  a  quiet  and  contemplative  disposition.  His  tragic 
lyre  does  not  sound  the  heart-stirring  tones  of  some  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  and 
be  disfigures  his  plays  by  the  interjection  of  attempts  at  comic  underplots,  for 
which  Us  genius  was  totally  unfitted.    He  is^  however,  el^ant  and  haimo- 

1  On  this  punge  Haclitt  temftrki,  "  It  it  wimeCliiBg  woith  living  for  to  write  or  even 
read  such  poetry  at  thit.** 

*  Thi«  drama  it  founded  on  Chaucer*t  Knight's  TUek  The  lint  act  hat  been  attribated 
toSh 


>  Comcmre  Shaketpcare,  Ridi.  II.  Act  I.  Sc.  3^   **  All  plaeet, 


and  Maion,  eieove.  The 
.  enTiout  dltpodHon  of  ill 

may  crave  their  aoquaintance  in  order  to  tow  nlterniiom  between  them.— Weber. 


*  Theobald propoeet crave /  Sjmpaon,  carve /  Seward, reave/ 
old  text  it  no^  however,  inexplicable.  Ardte  may  tay — The  « 
men  may  craM  their  aoquaintance  in  order  to  tow  nlterniiom  be 
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niooa,  and  powerfdl  in  the  delineation  of  the  panion  of  lore.  He  wrote 
eleven  plays ;  and  shared  the  authonhip  of  lerenil  more  with  Dekker  and 
othenk 


FROM  *^  THE  LOTBR^S  MELANCHOLY." 

THE  RIVAL  MUSICIANS. 

ACT  I.  BC.  1. 

Menapkon^  Amethus. 

Men.  Passing  from  Italy  to  Greece,  the  tales 
Which  poets  of  an  elder  time  have  feigned 
To  gloimr  their  Tempe,  bred  in  me 
Desue  of  visiting  that  paradise. 
To  Thessaly  I  came,  and  living  private, 
Without  acquaintance  of  more  sweet  companioiia 
Than  the  old  inmates  of  my  love,  my  thoughts, 
I  day  bv  day  frequented  silent  groves 
And  soutary  walks.    One  morning  early 
TfcJs  accident  encountered  me :  I  heard 
The  sweetest  and  most  ravishing  contention 
That  art  and  nature  ever  were  at  strife  in. 

Amei.  I  cannot  yet  conceive  what  you  infer 
By  art  and  nature. 

Men.  I  shall  soon  resolve  you. 
A  sound  of  music  touched  mine  ears,  or  rather. 
Indeed,  entranced  my  soul :  As  I  stole  nearer. 
Invited  by  the  melodv,  I  saw 
This  youth,  this  fair-faced  youth,  upon  his  lute, 
With  strains  of  strange  Tariety  and  harmony, 
Proclaiming,  as  it  seemed,  so  bold  a  challenge. 
To  the  clear  choristers  of  tiie  woods,  the  biras. 
That,  as  they  flocked  about  him,  all  stood  silent, 
Wonderiuff  at  what  they  heard.    I  wondered  too. 

Amet.  And  so  do  I ;  good  I  on — 

Men.  A  nightingale. 
Nature's  best  skilled  muidcian,  undertakes 
'  The  challenge ;  and,  for  every  several  strain 
The  well-shaped  youth  could  touch,  she  sung  her  own 
He  could  not  run  division^  with  more  art 
Upon  his  quaking  instrument,  than  she, 
The  nightingale,  did  with  her  rarions  notes 
Beply  to :  for  a  voice,  and  for  a  sound, 
Amethus,  'tis  much  easier  to  believe 
That  such  they  were  than  hope  to  hear  again. 

Amet.  How  did  the  rivals  part  ? 

I  The  ditidbig  of  a  tone  faito  imall  notM  ^— 

•<  In  your  iiraeidlvldiBg  throat '—Carew.    8m  p.  187* 

O 
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Men,  Yon  term  them  rightly ; 
For  thej  were  rivals,  and  their  mistress,  Harmony. 
Some  minutes  thns  spent,  the  young  man  grew  at  last 
Into  a  pretty  anger,  that  a  bini, 
Whom  art  had  never  taught  cleft,  moods,  or  notes. 
Should  vie  with  him  for  mastery,  whose  study 
Had  busied  many  hours  to  perfect  practice : 
To  end  the  controversy,  in  a  rapture 
Upon  his  instrument  he  plays  so  swiftly, 
So  many  voluntaries,  and  so  quick, 
That  there  was  curiosity  and  cunning. 
Concord  and  discord,  lines  of  differing  method, 
Meeting  in  one  full  centre  of  delight 

Amet,  Now  for  the  bird. 

Men,  The  bird,  ordained  to  be 
Music^s  first  mar^,  strove  to  Imitate 
These  several  sounds ;  which  when  her  warbling  throat 
Fail'd  in,  for  grief  down  dropped  she  on  his  lute, 
And  brake  her  heart  I    It  was  the  quaintest  sadness. 
To  see  the  conqueror  upon  her  hearse 
To  weep  a  funwal  elegy  of  tean ; 
That,  trust  me,  my  Amethus,  I  could  chide 
Mine  own  unmanly  weakness  that  made  me 
A  fellow-mourner  with  him. 

Amet,  I  believe  thee. 

Men,  He  looked  upon  the  trophies  of  his  art, 
Then  sighed,  then  wip'd  his  eyes,  then  sighed  and  cried, 
"  Alas,  poor  creature  I  I  will  soon  revenge 
This  cruelty  upon  the  author  of  it ; 
Henceforth  this  lute,  guilty  of  innocent  blood, 
Shall  never  more  betray  a  harmless  peace 
To  an  untimely  end."    And  in  that  sorrow. 
As  he  was  pashing^  it  against  a  tree, 
I  suddenly  stept  in." 


GEORGE  WITHER. 

(1588-1667.) 

WiTRRR  was  "  the  descendant  of  a  family  that  had  for  many  generations 
possessed  the  property  of  Manydowne  in  Hampshire^  (Campbell).  Being 
recalled  from  a  short  residence  at  Oxford  University  to  hold  the  plough  on 
his  native  acres,  he  felt  an  impulsive  repugnance  to  this  **  cnunpmg  of  his 
genios.**  The  vivacity  of  his  satire  in  «*  Abuses  Whipt  and  Stript**  procored 
him  a  residence  in  the  Manhalsea.  The  &te  of  Wither*s  life  was  to  have  the 
prison  for  his  muse.  He  is  a  **  weft  and  stray'*  in  the  whirlwind  of  parties 
of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Favoured  by  James  I. ;  a 

>  Dashing.  *  This  ule,  ftom  the  Latin  of  Strada,  is  a  favourite  of  the  poets. 

It  wae  beautiftilly  translated  by  Crashaw,  who  entitlei  it  '*  Music's  Duel.  "—See  Ketro> 
ipeetivc  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  iAG, 


r 
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rojaliit  in  the  bcginaing  of  th«  troubles  of  C3iarl«  I. ;  a  militaiy  captain  in 
the  var  againtt  the  Scotch  CoTenanten ;  a  major-general  of  Cromwell ; 
aaved,  hy  a  jest  of  DenhamX  from  execution  by  the  rojralisU  during  his 
ronmUiead  career  ;  a  monitor  of  Cromwell ;  a  laige  profiter  from  oonfis- 
eated  royalist  estates ;  a  congratnlator  of  Richard  Cromwell^  acoesnon  ; 
an  angiy  remonstrator  against  the  dtigoiging  of  his  spoils  after  the  Restoia- 
tion  ;  a  prisoner  for  just  remonstrances  against  the  illegal  manner  in  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  fortune ;  a  penman  not  to  be  silenced  by  aoe  or 
prison -fetters : — ^these  features  constitute  the  physiognomy  of  WiUier% 
Taried  life;  A  Tein  of  honesty,  or  at  least  earnestness  in  present  conviction, 
seenos  to  run  throu^  his  inconsirtendes.  He  died  in  misery  and  obscurity 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  His  literaiy  lifa  extends  over  about  forty  years  of 
thai  period.  His  writings  are^  or  rather  if  collected  would  be,  voluminous. 
Wiiher's  early  pieces  display  the  freshness  and  animation  of  truly  poeti- 
cal feding  ;  **  but,**  says  Campbell, "  as  he  mixed  with  the  turbulent  times, 
his  fency  grew  muddy  with  the  stream.**  His  diction  is  remarkable  for  its 
pmely  English  chaiarter.  Wither  has,  like  many  of  lus  cotemporaries  and 
predejeessois,  been  comparatively  lately  excavated  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  the  saprice  of  national  tsste  had  thrown  him.  For  an  excellent  esti- 
mate of  Wither,  see  Charles  Lamb'k  EnaviL 


FBOH  "  THE  BBEPHKRD'S  HUKTIKO." 

THB  MUSB's  consolations. 

XCLOOOB  lY. 

«  «  *  • 

^Alas  I  my  Muse  is  slow : 

For  thy  page^  she  flags  too  low  : 
Yes,  the  morels  her  hapless  fate, 
Her  short  wings  were  dipt  of  late.' 
And  poor  I,  her  fortune  raeing, 
Am  m^lf  put  np  a  mewing. 
Bat  if  I  my  cage  can  rid, 
ril  fly  where  I  never  did. 
And  though  for  her  sake  Vm  crost, 
Though  my  best  hopes  I  have  lost, 
And  knew  she  would  make  my  trouble 
Ten  times  more  than  ten  times  doable  : 
I  would  love  and  keep  her  too. 
Spite  of  all  the  world  could  do. 
For,  though,  banished  from  my  flocks, 
And  confined  within  these  ro<^. 
Here  I  waste  away  the  light, 
And  consume  the  sullen  night. 
She  doth  for  my  comfort  stay, 
And  keeps  many  cares  away. 

>  The  eelogM  b  Iniarlbed  to  his  *'  truly  beloved  aad  loving  Mend,  Mr  William 
Browne,  of  the  Inn«  Temple."— For  Browne,  see  p.  IfiS. 

*  The  '<  Shepherd's  Huniing"  wm  pubiishcd  while  he  was  oonflasd  In  the  MarthalscK 
fcr  the  pabkcation  of  *'  Abuses  Whipt  and  Strlpt." 
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Though  I  mifis  the  flowery  fidds, 

With  those  sweets  the  spring-tide  yields ; 

Though  I  may  not  see  those  groves, 

Where  the  shepherds  chant  their  loves, 

And  the  lasses  more  excel, 

Than  the  sweet-voiced  Philomel ; 

Thongh  of  all  those  pleasures  past. 

Nothing  now  remains  at  last, 

Bat  remembrance  (poor  relief), 

That  more  makes  than  mends  my  grief; 

She^s  my  mind^s  companion  still, 

Mangre  Envy^s  evil  will ; 

(Whence  she  shonld  be  driven  too, 

Wer^t  in  mortal's  power  to  do.) 

She  doth  tell  me  where  to  borrow 

Comfort  in  the  midst  of  sorrow ; 

Makes  the  desolatest  place 

To  her  presence  be  a  grace ; 

And  the  blackest  discontents 

Be  her  fairest  ornaments. 

In  my  former  days  of  bliss. 

Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this. 

That  from  every  thing  I  saw, 

I  could  some  Invention  draw, 

And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height. 

Through  the  meanest  object's  sight ; 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 

Or  the  least  bough's  rustling. 

By  a  daisy,  whose  leaves  spread, 

Shut  when  Titan  goes.to  bed. 

Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree, 

She  could  more  infuse  in  me, 

Than  all  nature's  beauties  can^ 

In  some  other  wiser  man. 

By  her  help,  I  also  now, 

Miake  this  churlish  place  allow 

Some  things  that  may  sweeten  gladnesSf 

In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. 

The  dull  loneness,  the  bUck  shade, 

That  those  hanging  vaults  have  made ; 

The  strange  music  of  the  waves. 

Beating  on  these  hollow  caves ; 

This  black  den  which  nxdn  emboss, 

Overgrown  with  eldest  moss ; 

The  rude  portals  that  give  light, 

Hore  to  terror  than  ddight ; 

1  Wordiworth  ii  fimd  of  expreninff  thii  result  of  the  poeticel  tflmperttBcnt.    In  do- 
icrlbiiig  tbe  haxdneii  of  "  Peter  BelTi^  miad,  he  givet  e«  one  of  the  prooft  of  it-- 
A  yellow  primroee  wee  to  him 
A  yeUow  primioee— nothtaig  more. 
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This  my  chamber  of  neglect, 

Walled  about  with  disrespect ; 

From  all  these,  and  this  dull  aur, 

A  fit  object  for  despair, 

She  hath  taught  me  by  her  might, 

To  draw  comfort  and  delight. 

Therefore  thou  best  earthly  bliss, 

I  will  cherish  thee  for  this. 

Foesie,  thou  sweef  st  content 

That  ere  Heaven  to  mortals  lent. 

Though  they  as  a  trifle  leave  thee, 

Whose  dull  thoughts  cannot  conceive  thee ; 

Though  thou  be  to  them  a  scorn. 

That  to  nought  but  earth  are  borne ; 

Let  my  life  no  longer  be 

Than  I  am  in  love  with  thee. 

Though  our  wise  ones  call  it  madness. 

Let  me  never  taste  of  sadness, 

If  I  love  not  thy  madd*st  fits 

Above  all  theur  greatest  wits. 

And  though  some  too  seeming  holy 

Do  account  thy  raptures  folly. 

Thou  dost  teach  me  to  contemn 

What  makes  knaves  and  fools  of  them.^ 


VROM  ^^ADntOK."  * 

Farewell, 

Sweet  groves  to  you ! 

You  hills  Aat  highest  dweU, 

And  all  you  humble  vales  adieu  I 

You  wanton   brooks  and  solitary  rocks. 

My  dear  companions  all,  and  you  my  tender  flocks! 

Farewell,  my  pipe  1  and  all  those  pleasing  songs  whose  moving  strains 

Delighted  once  the  fairest  nymphs  that  dance  upon  the  plains. 

You  discontents,  whose  deep  and  over-deadly  smart 

Have  without  pity  broke  the  tniest  heart. 

Sighs,  tears,  and  every  sad  annoy, 

That  erst  did  with  me  dwell. 

And  others  joy, 

Farewell  1» 

>  Compne  tUt  whole  ytauge  with  Ovid.  Triitlft,  IV.  110. 

s  Thethspeortfaifitaiiia,ofa'<rhoniboid«ldiim,'*MEl)lstennslt,lf  an  cxjunpteof 
the  ailbctattop  of  mowWIiy  poems  into  the  tomu  off  oqecU. 
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THOMAS  CAREW. 
(1589-1639.) 

Cakww,  tha  gay  courtier  poet  of  Charles  I.,  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  the 
style  of  Ught  Toluptuous  poetry  which  ripened  into  snch  mischieroiu  loxa- 
riance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  is  of  the  metaphysical  school  of 
Donne,  with  something  of  his  earnestness  and  heart,  and  with  infinitely  more 
of  elegance  and  grace.  His  poems  are  all  occasional  and  short,  with  the 
exception  of  the  masque,  **  C<slum  Britannicum,**  written  at  the  request  of 
Charles  I.  **  Among  the  poets,**  says  Campbell,  "  who  have  walked  the 
same  limited  path,  he  is  pre-eminently  b»utiftil,  and  deserredly  ranks 
among  the  earliest  of  those  who  gave  a  cultivated  grace  to  our  lyrical  strains.^ 

Carew  was  descended  from  a  Olouoestershire  fiunily ;  his  life  was  a  career 
of  gaieW  and  licence,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  respected  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  him.  Clarendon  writes  of  him — **  His  glory  was,  that  after  fifty 
years  of  his  life  spent  with  lees  severity  or  exactness  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  he  died  with  the  greatest  remorse  for  that  licence,  and  with  Uie  greatest 
manifestation  of  Christianity  that  lus  best  friends  could  desire. 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.^ 

Reader,  when  these  dumb  stones  have  told 
In  borrowed  speech  what  gnest  they  hold, 
Thou  shalt  confess  the  vain  parsnit 
Of  haman  glory  yields  no  fmit 
Bat  an  untimely  grave.    If  Fate 
Conld  constant  happiness  create, 
Her  ministers,  fortune  and  worth, 
Had  here  that  miracle  brought  forth : 
They  fix^d  this  child  of  honour  where 
No  room  was  left  for  hope  or  fear 
Of  more  or  less :  so  high,  so  great, 
His  growth  was,  yet  so  safe  his  seat : 
Safe  in  the  circle  of  his  friends ; 
Safe  in  his  loyal  heart  and  ends ; 
Safe  in  his  native  valiant  spirit ; 
By  favour  safe,  and  safe  by  merit ; 
Safe  by  the  stamp  of  Nature,  which 
Did  strength  with  shape  and  grace  enrich ; 
Safe  in  the  cheerful  courtesies 
Of  flowing  gestures,  speech,  and  eyes ; 
^fe  in  his  bounties,  which  were  more 
Proportioned  to  his  mind  than  store : 
Yet  though  for  virtue  he  becomes 
Involved  himself  in  borrowed  sums, 

I  George  VilUen,  the  favourite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    He  was  assassinated  by  tha 
Irishman  Kelton,  In  revenge  for  some  alleged  Injustice. 


FROM  CCELUM  BRITANMCUM.  1C7 

Safe  in  his  care,  he  leaves  betrayed 
Ko  friend  engaged,  no  debt  unpaid. 

Bntf  though  the  stars  conspire  to  shower 
Upon  one  head  th*  united  power 
Of  all  their  graces,  if  their  dire 
Aspects  must  other- breasts  inspire 
With  vicious  thoughts,  a  murderer*s  knife 
May  cut  (as  here)  their  darling^s  life : 
Who  can  be  happy  then,  if  Nature  must, 
To  make  one  happy  man,  make  all  men  ju9t? 

80NO. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  Jove  bestows. 
When  June  is  past,  the  fadmg  rose ; 
For  in  vour  beauties'  orient  deep, 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  tibe  dav ; 
For,  m  pure  love,  heaven  did  prepare 
Those  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  Is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  where  those  stars  light, 
That  downwards  fall  in  dead  of  night ; 
For,  in  your  eyes  they  sit,  and  there 
Fix^  become,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west. 
The  phenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  yon  at  last  she  flies, 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies.^ 

FROM  "  CCELVU  BRrTANNICTTM.*' 
If  BRCUBY'S  RBPLY  TO  UEDON^* 

Bewitching  Syren  I  gilded  rottenness  I 
'  Thou  hast  with  cunning  artifice  displayed 
Th'  enamePd  outside,  and  the  honied  verge 
Of  the  fair  cup  where  deadly  poison  lurks. 
Within,  a  thousand  sorrows  dance  the  round ; 
And,  like  a  shell,  pain  circles  thee  without. 
Grief  is  the  shadow  waiting  on  thy  steps, 

j  Thi«  KMig  faxnUhn  an  euunple  of  the  eonoeito  of  the  metftphysfoBl  idioaL 
'  Pleasure . 
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Which,  as  thy  joys  ^gin  towards  their  west  decline, 
Doth  to  a  giant^s  spreading  form  extend 
Thy  dwarfish  statnre.    Thon  thyself  art  pain, 
Greedy  intense  desire ;  and  the  keen  edge 
Of  thy  fierce  appetite  oft  strangles  thee, 
And  cnts  thy  slender  thread ;  but  still  the  terror 
And  apprehension  of  thy  hasty  end 
Mingles  with  gall  thy  most  refin^  sweets. 
Tet  thy  Circean  charms  transform  the  world. 
Captains  that  have  resisted  war  and  death, 
Nations  that  over  Fortnne  have  triiimph^d. 
Are  by  thy  magic  made  efieminate : 
Empires,  that  dew  no  limits  bnt  the  poles, 
Have  in  thy  wanton  lap  melted  away. 

•  «  «  * 

To  thy  Yolnptnons  den  fly,  witch,  fh>m  hence ; 
There  dwell,  for  ever  drowned  in  bmtish  sense. 


WILLIAM  BROWNE. 

(1590-1645.) 

Op  the  IIHd  of  Browne  little  is  Imown.  He  was  descended  of  a  **  knjg^tly 
fiunily,**  and  bom  at  Tayistock  in  Deronshiie.  After  a  nniTenity  education 
he  entered  the  Inner  Temple  ;  but  seems  to  have  addicted  himself  more  to 
|>oetr7  than  to  law.  Spencer  and  Sydney  were  his  models ;  and  his  young 
miagination  seems  to  hare  been  nursed  by  the  scenery  of  his  natire  county. 
His  poems  were  written  chiefly  while  he  was  Tenr  young.  They  have  litue 
vigour,  but  are  often  charactoised  by  a  delightlul  beauty  of  nual  descrip- 
tion. Milton^  Comus  has  been  said  to  be  founded  on  Browned  **  Inner 
Temple  Masque  :^  but  Fletcher's  **  Faithful  Shepherdess**  aspires  to  the 
same  honour.  **  Lycidas**  also  has  been  traced  to  one  of  Browned  Eclogues  s 
and  Warton  recognises  the  scenery  of  **  L^ Allegro**  in  a  passage  in  Britan- 
nia's Pastorals.  Though  thus  alleged  to  hare  been  the  object  of  imitation 
by  the  greatest  genius  of  poetry,  and  though  commended  and  beloved  by  aU 
the  poets  of  his  age,  Browne  very  narrowly  escaped  oblivion.  The  want  of 
interest  and  vigour  in  his  writing  will  prevent  him  from  being  popular  in  an 
age  which  seeks  excitement  as  &e  prime  quality  of  poetry,  but  his  elegance 
and  tranquil  grace  will  render  the  study  of  his  works  valuable  in  a  literary 
education. — See  Retrospective  Review,  voL  IL  p.  149. 


FROM  BBITAKNIA'S  PASTORALS. 
BOOK  11.  BONO  I. 
A  NIOHT  SCENE. 

Now  great  Hyperion^  left  his  golden  throne 
That  on  the  dancmg  waves  in  glory  shone, 

*  Xlw  lun  t— «n  appellation  of  Apollo,  bnplying  *'  the  Heaven*walker.'* 
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For  whose  dedinioff  on  the  western  shore 

The  oriental  hills  black  mantles  wore, 

And  thence  apace  the  gentle  twilight  fled, 

That  had  from  hideons  caverns  nsher^d 

All-drowsy  night ;  who,  in  a  car  of  jet, 

By  steeds  of  iron-gray  (which  mainly  sweat 

Moist  drops  on  all  the  world)  drawn  through  the  sky, 

The  helps  of  darkness  waited  orderly. 

First,  thick  clonds  rose  fh>m  all  the  liquid  plains : 

Then  mists  from  marishes,^  and  groands  whose  veins 

Were  conduit  pipes  to  many  a  crystal  spring : 

From  standing  pools  and  fens  were  following 

Unhealthy  fogs :  each  river,  every  rill 

Sent  np  their  vapours  to  attend  her  will. 

These  pitchy  curtains  drew  'twixt  Earth  and  Heaven, 

And  as  Night^s  chariot  through  the  air  was  driven, 

Clamour  grew  dumb,  unheard  was  shepherd^s  song, 

And  silence  girt  the  woods ;  no  warbling  tongue 

Talk'd  to  the  echo ;  satyrs  broke  their  dance, 

And  all  the  upper  world  lay  in  a  trance : 

Only  the  curl^  streams  soft  chidings  kept ; 

And  little  gales,  that  from  the  green  leaf  swept 

Dry  summer's  dust,  in  fearful  whisperings  stirr'd, 

As  loath  to  waken  any  singing  bird. 


ROBERT  HERRICK. 
(ISdl-         .) 

HsRRiRK  was  the  ion  of  a  goldsmith  of  London.  He  was  educated  for 
the  Chuzch,  and  obtained  from  Charles  I.  the  living  of  Dean  Prior  in  De- 
vonshire. From  this  he  was  ejected  during  the  ciril  wan.  For  the  time 
he  laid  down  his  divinity,  which  indeed  he  seems  to  have  always  worn  very 
li|[^t1y  ;  he  was  the  companion  oi  Ben  Jonson^  revels  ;  and  much  of  his 
poetry  is  very  little  in  accordance  with  the  clerical  character.  His  works 
consist  chiefly  of  religious  and  Anacreontic  poems  in  strange  association. 
His  **  vein  or  poetry/*  says  Campbell,  **  is  very  irregular  ;  but  where  the  ore 
18  pure,  it  is  of  high  value.**  He  recovered  his  living  at  the  Restoration. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  certainly  known. 


TO  DAFFODILS. 

Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 
Ton  haste  away  so  soon ; 

As  yet  the  early  rising  sun 
Has  not  attained  his  noon. 

1  Marthet. 
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Stay,  stoy, 
Until  the  hastiDg  day 

Has  ran 
Bat  to  the  even-song  I 
Andf  having  prayed  together,  we 
Will  go  with  yon  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  yon, 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  qaick  a  breath  to  meet  decay, 
As  yoa,  or  any  thing. 
We  die 
As  yoor  hoors  do,  and  diy 

Away, 
Like  to  the  summer's  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning  dew. 
Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

TO  BLOSSOMS. 

Fair  pledges  of  a  fraitfnl  tree. 

Why  do  ye  fall  so  fast? 

Yoar  date  is  not  so  past. 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blush  and  gently  smile. 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  bom  to  be, 

An  hour  or  half  s  delight, 

And  so  to  bid  good-night  ? 
Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye^  forth, 

Merely  to  show  your  worth 
And  lose  you  quite. 

But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read,  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave : 

And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

NIGHT-FISCE  TO  JULIA. 

Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thcc, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 

And  the  elves  also. 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee ! 

I  The  we  of  peta  an  objective  cue  by  the  poeti  Memi  to  denote  eerncrtncM  end  emotion. 
— fiiee  Shakeipcttre'i  Coriolanui,  Act  i.  8c.  1.    "  Hang  ye  i^Tnut  ye  r 
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No  Will-o'-the-ivlsp  misligfat  thee, 
Kor  snake  or  slow-wonn  bite  thee ! 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Kot  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  afBnght  thee. 

Let  not  the  dark  thee  comber ; 
What  though  the  moon  does  slomber? 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then  Julia  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me ; 

And,  when  I  shall  meet 

Thv  silvery  feet, 
My  sonl  Pll  pour  into  thee.^ 


FRANCIS  QUARLES. 
(1592-1644.) 

M  QuARLBS  waa  of  an  ancient  family,  nephew  to  Sir  Robert  Quarles  ;  edn- 
cated  at  Christli  College,  Cambridge  ;  studied  in  Lincolnii  Inn  ;  afteriroids 
cup-beaier  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia  *'  (the  Princess  Elitabeth,  the  dcmghUr 
ef  Jamea  I.)*  **  aecretaiy  to  the  primate  of  Ireland**  (ArMithop  Ufher), 
*<and  chronologer  to  the  city  of  London.** — £lli& 

Quarles  is  the  quaintest  and  most  fimtastic  writer  of  the  metaphysical 
school  €ii  Donne.  His  poetry,  like  that  of  most  of  his  cotemporaries  of  tiie 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  strongly  tinctured  with  religious  fee]» 
ing.  This  should  have  saved  him  from  puritan  persecution,  but  the  royalist 
poet  had  his  heart  broken  by  the  destruction  of  his  property,  and  especially 
of  his  nue  library.  His  formerly  popular  "  Emblems**  and  other  works  sunk 
into  oblivion  during  the  licentious  taste  of  the  Restoration ;  and  Pope,  in  the 
**  Dundad,**  placed  on  him  an  authoritative  extinguisher.  The  native  worth 
of  his  wit,  amidst  its  profusion  of  affectation,  has  in  modem  times  somewhat 
retrieved  his  &me.  His  **  Enchiridion,**  in  prose,  is  a  collection  of  maxims, 
or,  as  he  terms  them,  **  Institutions,  Divine  and  Mond.**— See  Retrospective 
Review,  vol  v.  p,  180. 


DEZJOHT  IK  OOD  OiaY. 


I  love  (and  have  some  cause  to  loye)  the  earth ; 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore  good ; 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birtii ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse,  she  gives  me  food. 

*  CompsK  If  OQR^  «*  Youag  May  Mooa.** 
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Bat  what*8  a  creature,  Lord,  eompared  with  thee? 
Or  what's  my  mother,  or  m  j  noree,  to  me  ? 

I  love  the  air ;  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soal,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me : 
Her  shrili-moathed  quire  sustain  me  with  their  flesh. 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me : 
But  what^s  the  aur  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  ? 


To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  mv  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertam  mine  eye ; 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky. 

But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to  thee  ? 

Without  thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 

Without  thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  refection ; 

Without  thy  presence,  sea  afifbrds  no  treasure ; 

Without  thy  presence,  air's  a  rank  infection ; 

Without  thy  presence,  heaven  itself  no  pleasure. 
If  not  possessed,  if  not  enioyed  in  mee. 
What's  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  ? 


GEORGE  HERBERT* 

(1593-1682.) 

Hbrbirt  waa  the  brother  of  the  ^  celebrated**  Lord  Herbert  of  CheibiUT. 
Disappointed  in  court  advancement  by  the  death  of  James  I.,  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  earned  the  appellation  of  ^  Holy**  by  his  exemplary  discharge  <^ 
his  sacred  office.  His  styl^  like  that  of  so  many  of  his  brother  poets,  is 
founded  on  the  manner  of  his  friend  Donne.  The  Tolume  of  his  poems  is 
entitled  ''The  Temple.** 


Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to  night. 

For  thou  must  die. 
Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave. 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 


17S 


Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
My  music^  shows  yon  have  your  closes, 

And  all  must  die. 
Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 
Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives ; 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal, 

Then  chiefly  lives. 


RICHARP  CRASHAW. 
(       -1650.) 

Ckashaw^s  &ther  was  a  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church  in  Londcm.  The 
time  of  the  poefk  birth  is  uncertain.  In  1644  he  it  found  in  ponession  of  a 
fellowship  in  Cambridge,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  for  non-compliance  with  the  covenant  He  went  to  France,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  (>itholic.  By  the  patronage  of  the  exiled  English  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  he  obtained  an  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Italy,  and  became 
a  canon  of  the  Church  of  Loretto,  where  he  died. 

Crashaw's  poe^  is  of  a  fenrid  religious  character.  He  **  formed  his  style 
on  the  most  quaint  and  conceited  school  of  Italian  poetiy,  that  of  Marino** 
(Campbell),  whose  ^  Sospetto  d^Herode'*  he  partly  translated.  It  is  chiefly 
in  translation  that  the  strength  of  Crashaw  is  yisible.  His  pieces  are  never 
tedious^  but  full  of  the  strained  and  exaggerated  conceits  of  the  school  o( 
Donne ;  they  rise,  however,  greatly  above  the  ever-recuning  bathos  of 
QuarleiL  The  Roman  Catholic  cast  of  his  religious  poetiy  may  have  con- 
tributed to  its  n^lect  in  this  country. 


FROM  "  DELIGHTS  OF  THE  MUSES." 

^^m  PRAISE  OF  LE88IUB  HIS  BULB  OF  LIFB." 

«  «  «  • 

Hark  hither,  reader ;  wilt  thon  see  ^ 

Nature  her  own  physician  be? 

T^t  see  a  man  all  his  own  wealth, 

His  own  physic,  his  own  health  ? 

A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 

How  to  wear  her  garments  w^? 

Her  garments  that  upon  her  sit 

As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit? 

A  well-clotbed  soul ;  that's  not  oppressed, 

Nor  chok'd  with  what  she  should  be  dress'd  ? 

A  soul  sheathed  in  a  crystal  shrine, 

Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine  ? 

>  Herbert  mm  iceuftoaed  to  ring  hii  own  hymni  to  moric • 
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Ab  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 

A  thin  atrial  Teil,  is  drawn 

O'er  Beanty'B  face,  seeming  to  hide, 

More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride : — 

A  soul  whose  intellectnal  beams 

No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  steams? 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 

To  heaven  rides  in  a  snmmer^s  day? — 

Wonld'st  see  a  man,  whose  well-warmed  blood 

Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  ? 

A  man  whose  tnn^  hnmouis  be 

A  set  of  rarest  harmony  ? 

Wonld'st  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks  beguile 

Age  ?  wonld'st  see  December  smile  ? 

Would'st  see  hosts  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow  ? 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits,  flattering 

Winter's  self  into  a  spring? 

In  some  wonld'st  see  a  man  that  can 

Live  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man? 

Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  honrs. 

Fall  with  soft  wings  stnck  with  soft  flowers ; 

And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends. 

Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 

No  quarrels,  mnrmnrs,  no  delay — 

A  kMS,  a  sigh,  and  so— away ; — 

This  rare  one,  reader,  would'st  then  see? 

Hark  hither  I— and  thyself  be  he. 

MARK  xn.  17. 

All  we  have  is  God's,  and  yet 
GsBsar  challenges  a  debt, 
Nor  hath  God  a  thinner  share,^ 
Whatever  Ciesar's  payments  are. 
All  is  God's,  and  yet  'tis  tme 
All  we  have  is  Ciesar's  too  ;* 
All  is  Caesar's,  and,  what  odds, 
So  long  as  Cesar's  self  is  God's  ? 

1  See  Hichaells,  Commentaries  on  the  Lawi  of  Moeet  (Smith),  vol.  iH.  p.  IS. 

*  CnuhBw  was  a  royalist,  and  speaks  the  Stuart  doctrine.  The  aneodiste  of  James  I. 
and  Bishops  Neale  and  Andrews*  in  the  pre&oe  to  WaUer's  woilu«  Is  well  known.— See 
Hume*  diap.  xlriL 
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JOHN  MILTON; 
(1008-1674.) 

Thi  chronological  order  of  birtfaB  brings  vm  next  in  contact  with  Milton, 
Although  his  great  poems  were  not  given  to  the  world  till  after  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  **  The  nativity  of  John  Milton  was  cast  at  an  epoch  when 
mighty  events  were  brewing  for  the  political  institutions  of  En^and,  and 
when  poetry  had  been  advanced  to  greater  perfection  than  it  has  ever  since 
ieached»  except  by  his  own  voice.  Spencer  had  not  been  dead  ten  years, 
and  Shakespeare  was  yet  living.** — ^Brydgea.  Milton^  name  is  that  of  an 
estate  in  Oxfordshire,  from  which  his  anoestois  had  been  driven  during  the 
Boie  wars.  His  &ther  had  been  disinherited  for  his  renunciation  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  fiuth :  he  became  a  scrivener  in  London,  and  in  this  pro- 
fession WTnamed  a  considerable  fortune.  Hie  poet,  a  younger  son,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1608.  From  his  childhood  he  possessed  a  passion  for  knowledge, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  early  studies  sowed  the  seeds  of  his  future  blindnesa. 
He  was  sent  to  St  Paul^  School,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge.  Little  is  known  of  his  studies  at  College.  Johnson 
neen  sligihtly  at  the  juvenile  effbrta  of  Milton^  muse.  The  lofty  unbending 
cbaiacter  of  his  mind  involved  him  in  misunderstandings  with  the  heads  H 
his  college.  Johnson  would  fiun  believe  that  Milton  was  the  last  student 
who  sufoed  the  disgrace  of  oorpoial  punishment.  He  was  probably  sub* 
jected  to  rustication.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  feeling  towuds  the  heads 
of  tiie  univenity,  for  his  domestic  tutor,  Thomas  Young,  he  always  main- 
tained the  most  affisctionate  respect  Ontakinghisdegreeof  M.A.in  1633, 
he  retired  to  his  &ther^  villa  at  Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he 
attached  himself  to  study  with  such  assiduity,  that  in  the  five  years  of  his 
residence  he  is  said  to  have  pemsed  the  whole  series  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  fn  these  years  also  he  produced  his  minor  pieces,  L*Allegro, 
Penseroso,  Comus,  &o.  On  his  motiierls  death,  in  1 637,  he  obtained  his 
fiither^  permission  to  travel  He  passed  through  France  to  Italy  ;  **  the 
moat  accomplished  Englishman,**  says  Campbell,  *'that  ever  visited  her 
chHSte  shorea**  In  Italy  he  was  received  with  complhnent  and  distinction 
by  the  learned  ;  in  particular  he  acquired  the  ftiendship  of  the  Neapolitan 
MecMsaai  Manso,  Marquis  de  Villa,  the  friend  of  Tasso.  He  projected  the 
extension  of  his  tour  into  Ghreeee  and  the  East,  but  the  evidently  approaching 
oonvulsioiis  in  England  recalled  him  from  Italy  after  an  absence  of  fifteen 
montha 

It  is  not  known  when  Milton'a  opinions  began  to  take  their  Presbyterian 
complexion.  Some  slight  symptoms  of  them  are  displayed  in  **  Lycidas  ;^* 
but  his  other  minor  poems  contain  indications  of  tastes  which  Presbyterians 
of  that  a^  eould  nenher  relish  nor  sympathise  with.  He  returned  home  to 
devote  hmsdf  to  the  cause  of  movement  and  of  freedom.  He  felt  where 
his  strength  lay ;  and  literature  was  the  weapon  he  determined  to  wield  for 
the  achievement  of  the  objects  which  his  mind  had  identified  with  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  country. 

His  procedure  on  his  arrival  in  England  forms  another  subject  for  John- 
son's sarcanu  He  undertook  the  charge  of  the  education  of  his  sister^ 
sons,  John  and  Edward  Philips  ;  subsequently  he  received  more  pupils ;  and 
this  occupation  has  drawn  on  him  Johnson's  ridicule,  as  ^  a  man  who  hastens 
home  because  his  countrymen  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when 
he  reaches  the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism  in  a  private 
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boaiding-flchooL  Milton^  controTersial  pen,  however,  soon  ihowed  tlial 
his  letirement  wss  as  actively  auxiliary  to  the  succeM  of  the  cause  he  had 
embraced,  as  the  swords  that*  waved  at  the  head  of  armed  batallions.  "  I 
avoided,**  he  says  himself  **  the  toil  and  danger  of  a  military  life,  only  to 
render  my  country  assistance  more  nselifl,  and  not  less  to  my  own  pefiL** 
The  sarcasm  of  his  enemies  has  been  pomted  chiefly  by  the  abeord  vanity 
of  his  nephew,  Edward  Philips,  his  biographer,  in  attempting  to  vfaidieate 
his  uncle  from  the  degradation  of  having  been  **  a  schoolmaster.**  ICQten 
himself  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  fitct,  that  education  is  one  of  the 
great  means  of  the  regeneration  and  prosperity  of  nations  t  and  he  may  have 
viewed  his  scholastic  labours  as  forming  one  of  the  contributions  of  his  pft- 
triotism  to  his  country's  cause.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  received 
remuneration  from  his  pupils. 

When  Milton  returned  to  England,  the  high-handed  measures  of  Archbiabop 
Laud  had  raised  the  puritan  indignation  against  the  Episcopacy  to  ttsheigfat 
The  king,  defeated  and  baffled  by  the  Scots,  with  IreUnd  in  ferodoDB  and 
bloody  insurrection,  was  forced  to  summon  ^  the  Long  Parliament**  This 
assembly  rudely  bunt  the  bands  of  the  late  arbitrary  government  in  church 
and  state  ;  and  Milton  was  one  of  the  first  literary  leaders  of  the  attack. 
His  series  of  controversial  and  political  writings,  which  rendered  him  re- 
nowned over  Europe,  extend  from  this  period  (1641)  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
restoration  (1660).  The  poet  disappeared  in  the  champion  of  liboty  and 
religion  ;  the  aspirations  which  had  so  early  looked  to  leaving  "  someUiing** 
which  his  countiymen  would  **  not  let  willingly  die,**  were  forced  to  "  bide 
their  time.**  He  stood  forth  **  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart  ;**  and 
his  terrible  pen  ground  to  powder  all  on  whom  its  wdght  felL  Johnson 
had  small  reason  for  **  merriment**  on  the  subject  of  Milton*s  patriotism  after 
his  return  to  England.  **  The  sneer  comes  doubly  ill  from  one  who  had  been 
himself  a  schoolmaster.** — (Brydges). 

In  1648  he  married  Mary  Powell,  the  daughter  of  a  royalist  gentleman 
of  Oxfordshire.  His  marriage  prored  unhappy.  His  lady,  reared  in  the 
luxury  and  freedom  of  a  royalist  frunily,  felt  discontented  in  the  decent  fhi- 
gality  and  privacy  of  her  husband's  residence.  Having  obtained  pennissioii 
to  visit  her  relations,  she  refiised  to  return  ;  and  after  repeated  remonstrances^ 
Milton  threatened  to  divorce  her.  His  vrork  on  the  subject  of  divorce  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  for  this,  perhaps  among  other 
more  conscientious  reasons,he  soon  separated  himselffbom  that  party.  It  was 
not  till,  after  three  years*  separation,  he  had  actually  made  advances  towards 
another  lady,  or  perhaps  till  her  royalist  fHendsfelt,  in  the  decline  of  theking't 
cause,  their  need  of  a  republican  protector,  that  the  repentant  wife  returned 
to  her  husband's  allegiance.  On  the  total  ruin  oi  the  kinff's  party,  he  gene- 
rously protected  her  relatives  in  his  own  house  ;  they  had  treated  him  with 
insolence  and  injustice,  and  at  that  very  time  her  mairiage  portion  remained 
unpaid. 

His  literary  services  procured  him  in  1649,  after  the  death  of  the  king^ 
the  office  of  Latin  secretary  to  the  council  of  state.  In  this  capacity  his 
eyesigiht,  which  had  long  been  declining,  was  totally  extingmshed  during  his 
composition  of  the  **  Dd^ce  <^  the  People  of  England,**  undertaken  at  the 
order  of  the  council,  in  reply  to  "  The  Defience  of  Charles  I.,**  by  SahnasiusL 
His  office,  notwithstanding  his  blindness,  was  continued  under  the  protecto- 
rate. His  wife  died  in  1652.  In  1658  he  married  Catharine,  the  dan^ter 
of  Captain  Woodcock,  **  a  rigid  sectarist**  She  was  the  most  amiable  and 
beloved  of  the  poefh  three  wives.  But  their  union  was  short  s  she  died  in 
childbed  within  .a  year.  Afflictions  were  thickening  round  him  ;  not  the 
least  of  them  was  the  jealous  tyranny  of  Cromwell's  later  government.    His 
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ttobie  paMgTric  of  the  Protector  had  been  mitiglM  with  the  stem  < 
tioDe  ef  a  patriot ;  but  he  now  nw  hit  beloved  republican  imtitations  wither* 
ing  mder  the  despotum  of  a  lupreine  wilL  On  the  death  of  the  Protector 
he  diq»Jayed  thii  feeling  m  the  work  ''A ready  and  easy  way  to  ertaWidi  a 
free  Commonwealih.*^ 

The  distractionfl  that  followed  the  death  of  CiomweU  were  finally  tcnni- 
nated  by  the  reetoration  of  Charles  IL  And  now  came  Milton'h  **  ertl  days.** 
The  triumphant  royalists  were  not  likely  to  be  indulgent  to  the  r^dde  de- 
fender of  the  late  Ung'k  execution,  and  to  the  active  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth goTemment  Bat  Milton  himself  had  used  his  day  of  power 
with  mercy,  and  the  gratitude  of  distinguished  names  saved  perhaps  his  liftb 
He  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  conceal  himself  but  ultimately  escaped  widi 
the  loss  of  hu  office  and  a  slight  injury  to  his  remaining  fortune,  tiie  bulk  of 
which  he  had  lost  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  re- 
ligion. In  a  retirement  in  London,  he  secluded  himself  from  the  licentioua 
roar  of  the  royalnt  triumph, — 

The  bwliarous  diwNuukot 
Of  Bacchui  and  his  reveUen,— 
and  lamented  in  secret  what  he  considered  the  ruin  of  his  country.  And 
now,  after  the  fountains  had  been  nearly  sealed  for  twenty  years,  he  found 
consolation  in  the  opening  of  thoM  springs  which  his  youth  had  loved.  It 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  without  sympathy  and  admiration  the  poet, 
**  blind  yet  bold,**  sitting  down  in  poverty,  affliction,  and  obscurity,  to  work 
out  the  immortality  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  earliest  aspirations. 
He  iB  supposed  to  have  begun  Paradise  Lost  during  the  later  years  of 
the  commonwealth  ;  its  composition  formed  his  comfort  in  his  miifbr* 
tunes.  The  ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  except  the  youngest,  Deborah,  it  is 
said,  urged  him  to  a  third  marriage.  They  plundered  his  property,  and  clan- 
destinely sold  his  books.  His  thmi  wife  was  Elisabeth  MinsbuU,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  of  Cheshire.  This  lady  is  said  to  have  proved  an  exemplary 
wife,  to  have  cherished  her  husband,  and  protected  his  helpleasneH  from  the 
rapacity  of  his  daoghters.  His  later  years  were  employed  in  the  composition 
of  Paradise  Lost ;  Paradise  Rq;ained  ;  Samson  Agonistes  ;  in  the  republica- 
tion of  his  minor  poems ;  and  in  some  elaborate  prose  works.  Temperate 
as  his  life  had  been,  the  gout  ultimately  broke  up  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  1674.  A  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1737. 

His  will,  discovered  in  the  Prerogative  I^gistry,  diBpla3r8  the  undeserved 
unhappiness  of  Milton's  life  from  uie  ingratitude  and  wretched  conduct  of 
his  children.  The  bulk  of  his  surviving  property,  about  L.1500,  was  left  to 
his  wife ;  to  his  eldest  daughters  he  bequeathed  the  marriage  portion  of  their 
mother,  which  had  never  been  paid  him.  No  direct  descendants  of  the  poet 
are  known  to  exist 

The  original  materials  for  the  biography  of  Milton  are  derived  from  the 
wOTk  of  his  nephew,  Edward  Philipa  It  is  strange  that  the  memory  of 
the  pride  of  Englandls  literature  should  need  vindication.  Pure  and  spi- 
ritual as  his  life  was,  he  was  assailed  in  his  own  day  by  the  most  atrocious 
calumnies.  The  forging  libeller  Lauder  was  believed  and  patronised  by 
Johnson  when  Miltonls  name  was  the  object  of  aspersion :  and  the  arch- 
critic,  who  smiled  so  beoignantly  on  geniuses  now  all  but  forgotten,  had 
nothing  for  Milton  but  detraction  and  apparent  malice.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  majesty  of  MiIton%  genius,  that  Johnson*ii  mar 
hgnity  was  compelled  to  do  it  homage.  The  elegant  criticism  of  Addison, 
first,  and  the  affectionate  biographies  of  Hayley,  Symmons,  and  later  critics, 
have  done  justice  to  the  ihme  of  the  poet  and  the  character  of  the  man. 
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MUton^  mind  combined  all  the  elements  of  power  with  erery  attiibate  of 
beauty  and  benignity.  Hence,  what  his  enemies  dreaded  they  hated,  vhat 
his  friends  loved  they  idolised.  He  was  the  purest  at  men  in  his  motivas  ; 
he  acted  from  his  youth  ^  as  under  his  great  Taskmaster^  eye.**  However 
much,  therefore,  we  may  condemn  some  of  his  actions  and  much  of  his  lan- 
guage, if  the  character  of  his  mind  and  motives  be  kept  in  view,  even  those 
who  differ  widely  from  him  in  political  and  religious  opuiioas  love  and  admire 
him.  The  consciousness  of  talents  induces  a  demeanour  of  airpguice  ;  the 
feeling  of  superiority  prompts  the  expression  of  contempt ;  and  these,  un- 
doubtedly to  some  extent,  the  fiiilingB  of  Milton*s  mind,  have  certainly  been 
made  the  most  of  by  Johnson. 

In  his  youth  Milton  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty.  His  eyes  even  in 
their  darkness  were  clear,  bright,  and  expressive,  with  no  appearance  of 
hSndness.  **  In  this  alone,'*  he  said  himself  in  one  of  his  vindications,  "  I 
am  unwillingly  a  hypocrite."  His  life  was  the  pattern  of  simplicity  and 
purity,  ahnost  to  the  extent  of  austerity.  He  deemed  the  indulgence  of 
appetite^consiBtent  with  the  poosesston  and  the  action  of  that  genius  wkdeh 
he  venerated  as  the  oflbpring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  nobility  of  Milton^  character  ia 
S^ven  by  Mr  Macanlay :  **  Venal  and  licentious  scribblns,  with  just  sufficient 
talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in  the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now 
the  ihvourito  writers  of  the  sovereign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathaome 
herd — which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus ; 
grotesque  monsters,  half-bertial,  half-human,  dropping  with  wine,  and  reeling 
m  obscene  dancea  Amidst  these  his  muse  was  placed,  like  the  Chaste  Lady 
in  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — to  be  chattered  at,  and  pointed 
at,  and  grinned  at  by  the  whole  rabble  of  satyn  and  goblina  If  ever  de- 
spondency and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have  been 
excused  in  Milton.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity. 
Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penuiy,  nor  domestic  afflictions^ 
nor  political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  had 
power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable.  His  temper  was  serious^ 
perhaps  stem  ;  but  it  was  a  temper  whidi  no  sufiferings  could  render  sullen 
or  fretifhL  Such  as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  eventi^  he  returned  fivm 
his  travels  in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  litenuy 
distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes — such  it  continued  to  be,  when, 
after  having  experienced  every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  our  nature, 
old,  poor,  sightless,  and  disgraced,  he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die.** — Bdmbmrgh 
Review^  Vol  xliL  p.  328. 

Besides  the  article  horn  which  the  above  quotation  is  extracted,  the  cri- 
ticisms of  Addison  in  the  Spectator  ;  the  Lives  of  Milton  by  Johnson,  Tod, 
Hayley,  Symmons,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  ;  and  the  criticisms  of  Channing, 
4tc  may  be  consulted  for  information  on  MiltonVi  poetry. 

The  poetical  works  of  Milton  consist  of  bis  Latin  Pieces  ;  his  Italian  and 
EngUsh  Sonnets  ;  his  College  Exereises  ;  II  Penseroso  ;  L*Allegro  ;  Lycidas  ; 
Arcades  ;  Comus  ;  and  other  smaller  poems ;  Paradise  Lost ;  Paradise  Re- 
gained ;  and  the  tragedy,  Samson  Agonistes. 
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THB  NATIVITY. 

Ko  war,  or  battlers  sound, 
Was  heard  the  world  around  :^ 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hnng ; 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  tmmpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awefiil  eye, 
As  if  thej  sorelj  knew  then*  soyran  Lord  was  bj.' 

But  peacefnl  was  the  night, 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  npon  the  Earth  began : 
The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  qnite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm'  ait  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 
•  •  «  « 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 
Or  e*er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  mstic  row ; 
Foil  little  thought  they  than,* 
That  the  mighty  Pan* 

Was  kindly  come  to  lire  with  them  below ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Hieir  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  neyer  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  m  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aery  region  thrilling. 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fhlfilling ; 

>  At  the  oomfaig  of  Christ  there  waauniToi^peMe  in  the  Roman  empfar«  under  the  do* 
mhiion  of  Augustiu.    Thto  wasonechaiacteitotieof '*  thefUlnenof  the  time." 

*  A  universal  expectation  prevailed  that  lome  great  personage  waa  to  arlae  out  of  the 
Bast— Taetc  HUt,  v.  13.    Suet,  in  Vesp.  vlii.  4. 

'  Allusion  to  the  Halcyon.  *  Ancient  fbrm  of  then. 

'  The  Oreek  deified  peraonlflcation  of  univenal  nature,  tnm  the  accidental  reiemhianee 
of  the  Ibnn  of  thename  Panlioir  PaOo  (the  owner,  the  pasturer),  to  the  word  Pan,  all,-  the 
deity  of  shepherds:  an  epithet  appropriate  to  Christ  as  the  Otent  Shepherd  i  but  the  hen* 
Chen  name  jars  on  our  associations,    *<  Univertal  Pan"  oocnrs  Par.  Lost,  iv.  SOB. 
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She  knew  sacli  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  snrronnds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circnlar  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shamefac'd  night  arraj'd ; 
The  helmed  Chenibim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim, 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displajM, 
Harping  In  loud  and  solemn  qnire, 
With  nnexpressive^  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-bom  Heir. 

Sach  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

Bat  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  song,' 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hong ; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven*s  deep  organ  blow ;' 
And  with  your  ninefold^  harmony. 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long. 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold  ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sidsen  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Tea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orb*d  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 

>  ln€gbbU/nottobede8cribedf  maetirtui^eeAvt vmA inn pMAr9mna^~-St9 mam 7w 

{>.  87t  and  note  7»  p- 117>    This  sunsa  l«  a  foreshadowing  of  tba  tcmerj  of  PaiadlM  Loit. 
U  Iniagery  li  borrowed  ftom  2  Klngi  vi.  17. 
sSeeJobxuTiii.  7.8- 

•  The  puritan  ireniut  had  not  yet  indoctrinated  Milton's  iplrlt. 
«  See  note  6,  p.  45. 

Then  listen  I 
To  the  oeleitial  slmis'  harmony 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  sphens-^Aiades,  01. 
This  b  Plato's  system.— Warton — See  Plat.  Tlmaeus. 
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Mercy  will  sit  between,^ 
Thron'd  in  celestial  slieen, 

With  radiant  feet'  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Wm  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

Bat  wisest  Fate  says  no, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  bate  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Mnst  redeem  oar  loss ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Tet  first,  to  those  ychain'd'  in  sleep. 
The  wakeM^  tramp  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the  deep ; 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fii*e  and  smouldering  clouds  outbrake : 
The  aged  Earth  aghast 
With  terror  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world^s  last  session. 
The  dreafnl  Judge  in  middle  air  shaiU  spread  his  throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  Dragon,  under  around 
In  straiter  limits  bound,^ 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fall, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb,* 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  frt)m  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-ey'd  priests  frx>m  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o*er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

>  Ptabii  IzzzT.  10.  In  the  mytholociaa  fkbto,  the  lion  age  became  utterly  oomipt  when 
Jiutloe  (Aftraca)  left  the  eaith.'-OTidr  Met  i.  100. 

*  Compare  It.  lU.  7,  How  beautlAil  upon  the  mountains,  fte.  .  «     '       «  • 

>  See  note  S.  p.  3.  «  Used  transltlTdy.  '  Rev-  ^nc.  S,  S. 

•  The  diTinadoo  of  ondes  was  supposed  to  haTe  osased  «t^tf»e  owning  of  ChTUt--8ee 
Bote4,p.  140  —"Attention  is  inesistiblyawakened  and  eiMMedhfthealr  of  solemnity  and 
cnthtKlaam  that  reigns  tn  this  stance  and  some  that  follow.  •  •  One  is  almost  inetlned 
to  believe  the  supentltians  real."— Jos.  Wartoo 
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A  roice  of  weeping  heard  and  lond  lament ; 
From  hamited  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  ^e. 

The  parting  Genins^  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inworen  tresses  torn. 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth. 

The  Lars,  and  Lemnres,  moan  with  midnight  plafaU ; 
In  nms,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens*  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat,* 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat 

Peor  and  Baalim^ 
Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  iwice-batter'd  god  of  Palestine ;' 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth,* 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shine ; 
The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn;' 
In  vain  the  Tynan  maids  their  wounded  Thammus  mourn.* 

And  sullen  Moloch,*  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 
The  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,^®  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

1  For  Genius,  the  tutelary  deemoo  of  a  perticuler  penon  otYomOtft  and  £«r««,tli«  Bo* 
nan  domestic  ddtlea,  suppoeed  to  be  the  spirits  of  their  aooastons,  see  Adam's  Bom.  Antlq. 
(Boyd),  p.  »u  s  ftir  Lemuret,  OobUns,  id.  p.  415t  for  Hww^^*  Id.  p.  S33.  See  ato  Mgbi- 
leys  Mythology,  pp.  S06,  488. 

'  Offldating  piiesU.— See  Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.  (Boyd),  p.  250. 

'  The  swosiing  of  statues  was  one  of  the  axtcitentprodigia.-~See  Vln.  Geon.  I.  480. 

*  From  the  Greek  and  Boman  mythology  he  panes  to  that  of  the  Hut.  Bnl-Peor.  a 
M oabite  ddtr.  muned  ftom  the  mountain  of  Ms  worship :  some  sumNMe  him  to  be  tlie 
same  with  Cheroosh.— See  Numb.  xzv. :  Psalm  crl.  S8 :  Par.  Lost,!.  406*  Baalim,  the 
appellation  of  the  male  deities  of  Syria ;  Par.  Lost.  i.  4S9.    Baal  is  Lord.  •  Dmou. 

•  Or  Astarte.  the  Sidonian  moon-ddty.  Judges  x.  6: 1  Kings  xl.  S. :  Jexem.  zUt.  1^>19. 
'  Jupiter,  woishipped  in  the  Lybian  oasis  under  the  sjmbol  of  a  lam.     ffls  oracie  was 

Tcry  celebrated.  Its  reply  to  Alexander  declaring  him  the  son  of  Jupiter  is  well  known  i 
hence  his  eflli^es  and  those  of  Mt  suooesaors,  the  Kgyptian  L4igidae  and  the  Syrian  Sdeu- 
ddae.  wore  hams  as  his  tether's  emblem.  *'  And  his  homed  head  belled  the  Lybian  fpd." 
—Pope.  Temple  of  Faroe.  The  word  Amman  gi^es  its  name  to  the  ham-«iH)ed  ibesil 
shell  Ammonite.  The  hom  was  the  symbol  ot power  ;  hence  the  propriety  of  **  ahrinka 
his  horn." 

*  Or  Adonis.  The  annual  festival  of  this  idol  In  the  Syrian  dtlce  was  rery  Heenthms ; 
part  of  It  consisted  in  the  lamentations  of  the  women  for  his  death.—See  EaSk.  TiiL  1^— 
Par.  I^t,  i.  44(M26. 

•  Or  If  oleeh.  Miloom,  ICakham,  the  deity  of  the  Ammonites :  (the  name  impHes  dv- ) 
1  Kings  xL  7.— Par.  Lost.  i.a«.  »  r  -^ 

>•  /«{«  was  the  sister  and  wife  of  Orlris/  Ortw  was  their  son.  .^ImcMrwasthecoDdaelQr 
of  souls  to  Judgment  I  he  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  Jadud. 
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Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian^  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  nnshower'd  grass  with  lowings  loud : 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profonndest  Hell  can  be  bis  shroud ; 
In  vain  with  timbreli'd  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipt  ark.* 

He  feels  from  Jndah's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dnskj  eyne ;' 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  hnge  ending  hn  snaky  twine  :* 
Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true. 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control'  the  damned  crew. 
•  «  «  « 

Hence,  loathed  M^ancholy, 

Of  Cerberos'  and  blackest  Midnight  bom, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

Idongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy  ! 
Find  out  some  uncouth  ceU, 

Whero  brooding  Darkness  ^reads  his  jealous  wings, 
And  the  night-raven  sings ; 

Thero  under  ebon  shades  and  low  browed  rocks. 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks. 

In  dark  Cimmerian^  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne,' 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth ; 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces^^*  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  : 
«  «  « 

Haste  thee^  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity, 

'  Memphta,  the  andent  Lower  Egrptian  capiul,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramiik 

*  Campaie  Beher  t—       And  stoKd  In  white,  those  biasing  wheels  beftn-e, 

0«lris*  azk  his  swarthy  wiaids  bore.— Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

*  The  old  plural  of  eye. 

*  The  brother  and  murderer  of  Osiris  was  worshipped  tat  Egypt,  symlwliaed  In  some  plaoes 
by  a  crocodile.  Osiris  is  the  good  principle ;  Typbon  the  evil  prineiple :  cDrvespoDding  to 
the  Persian  Ormuxd  and  Ahriman.  Osiris  and  ibis  arv  symboliied  by  the  Sua  and  Moon. 
Milton,  howerer,  in  the  preceding  stanaa  represents  Osiris  as  a  bull. 

*  Allusion  to  the  infant  Hercules.  This  ode  was  one  of  Milton's  college  exercises,  and 
written  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  •  The  Man  of  Mirth. 

'  Erebus,  not  Cerberus,  was  the  legitimate  husband  of  Night.— T.  Warion.  Mlltoo 
makes  hu  own  parentage  for  his  personification.  Melancholy. 

*  The  Cimmerli,  In  Homer,  a  people  of  the  west,  dwelling  in  a  oountry  of  cloud  and 
gloom.— Od  xi.  14.    **  Cimmerian  dsjrkness"  wasproverblaL 

*  Euphrosyne,  {Or.)  Cheerfulness  t  one  of  the  Graces.  >*  Meat*and  Drink,  the  two 
sisters  of  Mirth.— Warburton.  These  are  somewhat  strange  Oraces  for  Milton's  admiration 
(see  note  1,  p.  1S7).    The  other  dasaicBl  sisters  were  Aglaia  and  Thalia. 
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Quips  uid  Cranks,^  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 
Such  as  hang  on  HebeV  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 
S^rt  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
Ajid  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Gome,  and  trip  it,  as  yon  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mpnntaln-njmph,'  sweet  Liberty ; 
And,  if  I  give  thee  honour  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unreproved^  pleasures  free. 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight,* 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  Night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise ; 
Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-brier  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  :* 
While  the  cock,  with  lively  din. 
Scatters  tiie  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack  or  the  barn-door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before. 

♦  ^  ♦ 

Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 
Bv  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Ru[^ht  against  the  eastern-gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state,' 
Rob*d  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight  ;^ 
While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 
Whistles  0  er  the  furrowed  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe. 
And  the  mower  whels  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale" 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 


1  QwfPt  Mid  lo  b«  fhe  name  aa  whip,  a  smart  ■ayiag.  CranJu,  Warton  ooadden  unex- 
plained,  and  interprets  it  cross-purposes.  The  German  irord  implies  weaknsss  otsidt- 
ness.  ProbaMy  it  is  connected  with  wrench.  To  crank  seems  to  mean,  therefore,  to 
bend/  a  crankt  something  benL  twisted.—**  See  how  this  river  comes  me  craakiiw  in.** 
ShakenMara.  I.  Henry  IV.  Act  III.  Sc.  I.  <  The  coddeas  of  youth. 

*  **  The  aliusloD  is  general  to  inaccessible  and  uncultivated  scenes  of  nature^  (T.  War- 
ton),  not  to  the  circumstance,  as  Newton  thinks,  that  mountainous  ooun^es  are  ftvour- 
able  to  political  liberty.    Milton  thought  of  the  Oreades  of  Greek  mytholojry.—Wsrton. 

*  The  perftct  participle  is  used  in  poetry  for  the  MQective  in  bie  /  so  the  adjeetire  in 
i«0  .•  see  note  1,  p.  180. 

*  The  various  pleasures  of  Milton's  Mirth  are  depicted  oyer  the  whole  range  of  the  day, 
oommendng  with  the  morning.  A  great  beauty  of  the  poem  is  the  adaptation  of  the  pic- 
tures to  the  represented  times.  •  See  note  7i  p-  16. 

'  *'  Bastsm  gate"  seems  a  pet  expression  with  the  poets.    State  ;  see  note  1,  p«  HOi 
>  2HdM;seenote3.p.56. 

*  It  has  been  suggested  that  lau  moans  the  counting  of  the  sheep.    TaU  and  lei/ in  thb 
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Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  hmdscape  round  it  measures ; 
Russet  lawns,  and  follows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 
Monntidns,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim  with  diusies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  Cynosure^  of  neighbouring  eyes. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks'  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade. 
«  «  • 

Tower'd  cities  please  us  then. 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs^  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 

Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 

Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 

To  win  her  grace  whom  idl  commend. 

There  let  Hymen^  oft  appear 

In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear. 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry ; 

Such  sights  as  youthfal  poets  dream 

On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then,  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson^s  learned  sock^  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy's  child. 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

•cBie  wen  not  unfiunillar  in  our  poetry*  in  aod  about  M ilton'i  ttme."— T.  Warton.  The 
oounttng  was  made  at  tbe  dawn  of  day. 

>  Tbepole-star.  *«  In  Shalmpeare  we  have  'your  eyes  are  lode-atars.'— Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  Act  I.  Sc.  1.  And  this  was  no  uncommon  compliment  in  Chaucer,  Skeltoo.  Syd- 
ney, Bpenoer,  &c."— T.  Warton. 

'  fiddles.  *«  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  it  is  Chauoer's  HMM0,  the  diminutive  of  rMbe, 
used  also  by  Cliauoer,  I  must  agree  with  Sir  John  Hawldns,  that  it  comes  originally  from 
reb^,  the  name  of  a  Moorteh  musical  instrument.  The  Moors  broujAt  it  into  Spain, 
whence  it  passed  into  Italy,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  ribeca."— T/Warton.  Bmbe, 
riMbU»  may  be  analogous  to  tpUdbe,  tillable.    *  Shows,  sudi  as  those  mentioned  below. 

*  The  god  of  marriage,  a  miquent  personage  in  masques.  The  Boman  marriage  veil 
was  yellow  or  flame-coloured — See  Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.  (Boyd),  p.  408.  The  tordi  (taper) 
of  £mnen  seems  an  Importation  flrom  the  East. 

*  Sock  (soceus)  and  btukin  (cothurnus),  the  slipper  and  boot  or  shoe,  worn  respectively 
by  comedians  and  tragedians,  are  put  for  comedy  and  tragedy.  Jonson  excelled  in  comedy. 
Iliese  alluslans  to  ehivahrte  and  theatzical  amusemaoU  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  MiJ- 
ton  had  not  yet  proceeded  Ar  in  his  puritaoism. 
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Afid  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian^  airs, 
Married  to  immortal  verse ; 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce. 
In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout' 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  ont. 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  canning; 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  ronning. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 
That  Orpheus''  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Fluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regain'd  Euiydice. 

These  ddJghts  if  thop  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

FROM  IL  PSNSEROSO.^ 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly,  without  father  bred ! 

How  little  yon  bestead, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  ^our  toys! 
Dwdl  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams ; 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners'  of  Morpheus'  tram. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy  I 
Whose  suntly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
Overlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue. 

♦  ♦  • 

Gome,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  stedfast,  and  demure, 
AU  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 
Flowing  with  majestic  train. 
And  sable  stole*  of  Cyprus  lawn, 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

•  Th*  Thnctan  muridMi.— See  Ovid,  Met.  x.  1,  vadxl  i. «  «Q-  jTAY^  a-Tii  sZ  Irf 
.  V^  */!!^.  ««-  «....•.  «M.MuiA«>#« .  Min  tiM  ifidi.  Nwht  •  Dream.  Aot  ii.  ac  i»  ot 


IMM."— T.  Warton. 
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Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  eren  step  and  musing  gait ; 
And  looks  commktsing  with  the  skies, 
Thj  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 
There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Forget  thyself  to  marble,  tUl 
With  a  sad  leaden  downwai'd  cast    ^ 
Hiou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  dlet,^ 
^d  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing : 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure. 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
GuiduQg  the  fiery- wheeled  throne, 
The  cherub  Contemplation ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  PhnomeiwiU  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweeteKt  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  clu^s  her  dragon  yoke. 
Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak : 
Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  1 
Thee,  chantress,  offc,  the  woods  among, 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth -shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Ridjuig  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  pUt  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  Curfew  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
*  m  m 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour. 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 
With  thrice-great'  Hermes,  or  unsphcre 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  re^ons  hold 

'  ^'  Tcmpcnnce  wm  one  of  If  tlton's  fiiTourito  virtues."  ^    , 

'  Trtsmqiirtiu,  the  EgypUen  philosopher  or  deity,  the  alle|{ed  originator  of  sdence  and 
irt.    From  hb  name  are  oerlypd  the  Encllab  words  h«rm<tical  maahtrmeneuliet. 
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The  immortal  mind^  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook ; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet,  or  with  element.  > 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by, 
Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelope'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine ;» 
Or  what  (though  rare)'  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin'd  stage. 
«  «  « 

Thus,  Ni^ht,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Tin  civil-smted  Mom  appear, 
Kot  tricked  and  irounc^d^  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
Bat  kercheft  in  a  comely  cloud, 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 
Or  ushered  with  a  shower  stUl 
When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And,  when  the  Sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaiing  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan'  loves. 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe,  with  heaved  stroke. 
Was  never  heard  the  n3rmph8  to  daunt. 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  proianer  eye  mav  look. 
Hide  mo  fh>m  day's  garish"  eye, 
WhUe  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing. 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep. 
Entice  the  dewy  feather'd  Sleep ;' 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at'  his  wings  in  airy  stream 

>  Sufcjlects  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  later  Platonlsti  induded  the  Zabian  •stn>> 
loffy  in  their  tyitemt.  *  Subjects  of  Greek  Tragedies.    Pall,  the  robe  Palku 

*  Milton's  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  models  rendered  his  taste  nice  in  modem  dr»> 
Diatic  literature.    Buskin'df  see  note  A,  p.  ISA. 

*  Tricked^  said  to  be  from  **  trichfs,'*  (Gr.)  hairs :  entangled,  hence  ornamented,  dras»> 
cd :— '*  tricks  his  beams."— LycidM,  see  p.  ISO.  Frounced,  wrinkled,  twisted,  curlouilT 
ornamented;  alleged  etymology,  yVYMM,  ttotn  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead.  Ctv<l  is  applied 
by  Shakespeare  to  Niaht,  Rom.  and  Jul.  Act  III.  Sc.  8.  AUie  5oy.  There  seems  aeao- 
fkwian  here  between  Tithonus  and  Trlptolemus.  *  The  wood-dHty.  *  Shining,  bright. 
—Compare  8hak.  Rom.  and  Jul.  Act  III.  8c  9.  '  Compare  Vlrg.  Ed.  i.  M— Gm- 
s<wi,  company,  i,  *.  of  the  bee  and  the  tvaters.  >  A  difficulty  is  made  of  oL  **  The 
" 1  ia  to  wave  at  the  wings  of  sleep  in  a  *  display  of  lively  portiaituie.'  **— Brydges. 
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Of  livoly  portraiture  displayed, 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid. 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortal  good. 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
'  To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale,^ 
And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full- voiced  quire  below. 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  Heaven  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give. 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live.' 

FROM  "  LTCIDAS." 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past. 
That  shrunk  thy  sti'eams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse,' 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues  1 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use^ 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart-star'  sparely  looks ; 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

\  "  PeriiaiM  the  *  ttudiout  clobter't  pale.'  PaU,  eoelorare."— T.  Warton.  '**I  beUere 
palt  to  be  an  adiective,  and  to  mean  $ombre.'*—Btydt(,m.  The  monastic  and  cathedral 
•nodatioDi  of  thb  patMge  fc^nn  another  proof  that  ifilton  yK  retained  much  at  *' church'* 
fteUnn  t~«|wU.  learn. 

<  Tneie  two  poem*  are  in  tome  measure  to  be  Tiewed  as  one.  Their  parts  are  antithetia 
L'Ailcffro  oommeocet  his  enjoyments  with  the  morning  and  the  lark;  Peoseroso  with  the 
ereninff  and  the  nightingale.  Their  beautiful  Imagery  is  sprinkled  OTer  with  terms  and 
objects  Donowed  or  rather  adapted  from  earlier  poMs  %  and  they  have  formed  a  magaiine 
for  many  succeeding  describers  of  nature. 

*  That  thrunk  tAp  ttrtams,  i.  e.  that  silenced  my  pastonl  poetv.— Warton.  "  The 
dread  voice."— See  Ps.  civ.  7-  For  the  fable  of  the  love*  of  the  Elean  river  Alpheus. 
and  the  nymph  of  the  Ortygian  fountain  Arethusa,  see  Virg.  Aen.  ill.  6BB— 6M»  and  Ovid, 
Mec  V.  487.  Thcee  names  ale  used  in  connection  with  pastoral  poetry  from  the  Sidlian 
bard  Theocritus.— Virg.  Ed.  iv.  1,  and  a.  1. 

*  Frequent  I  Newton. 

*  The  dog-star  i  the  star  of  the  hot  season,  called  iwui,  perhaps  fkom  iu  supposed 
^^  ,  Hor.  Odas»  UL  »»  !». 
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That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  tSl  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  diee,^ 
The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jesBamine, 
The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freak'd  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet. 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  wood-bine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wean : 
Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffadiUies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,* 
To  strew  the  laureat  herse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease. 
Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise ; 
Ay*  me  1  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  wherever  thy  bones  are  hurrd, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Where  thou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide, 
Visit'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  \* 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep'st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus^  old. 
Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount* 
Looks  toward  Kamancos'  and  Bayona's  hold ; 
Look  homeward,^angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth  : 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  wofnl  shepherds,  weep  no  more. 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead. 
Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor ; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangl^d  ore 
Flames  hi  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky: 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 
Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves  ; 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along. 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy^  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song. 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

>  Raihe,  early ;  the  oppoeEte  is  seret  late ;  we  retain  the  oomparattve  rather  ai  an  ad- 
rerb.— Compare  ShalLetp.  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Sc  8.  Hale  primroMS,  he.  Freak'd  ; 
tee  note  11,  p.  11.  <  Compare  "  I  know  a  bank,"  &&— Shakeap.  Mids.  NighU 

Dream,  Act  II.  Sa  9.  >  A  Greek  Interjection. 

•  The  ocean  fliU  of  moMtera.  ' '  Lycidas"  was  composed  on  the  death  of  Milton's  firimd, 
Mr  Edward  King,  who,  In  a  voya^  to  Ireland,  was  shipwrecked  and  drowned  on  the 
Bnfiish  coast  in  1037.— Corop.  Hor.T)des,  I.  3, 18.  *  Supposed  to  be  a  Ckirnish  giant. 

•  St  Michael's  Mount  (Mount's  Bay,  in  Cornwall),  called  jptardtd,  either  on  account  of 
the  fortress  once  erected  on  it,  or  on  account  of  the  tradition  of  the  Archangel  Michael 
having  been  seen  seated  on  it.  The  '*  great  vision"  is  called  on  by  Milton  to  "  Look  honoe^ 
ward  now,  and  regard  with  pity  the  corpse  of  Lycidas."— See  Warton's  Note.  Campbell 
alludes  to  a  similar  superstition  of  St  Columba  descending  to  count  the  Hebrides.— See 
Pleasures  of  Hope. 

'  The  ancient  Numantia  is  supposed  to  be  meant.  Bapona's  hold  /  the  French  Bayonne, 
or  the  Spanish  Bayona  on  the  coast  of  OaUda. 

•  So  Horace  of  Augustus,  Odes,  iii.  10, 11.    Unexpresiive,  see  note  7*  V-  87. 
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THE  lady's  song  IN  *'  COMUS." 

Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  njmpb,  that  liy'st  unseen 
Within  thy  aeiy  shell, 
Bj  slow  Meander^s  margent  green, 
And  in  the  violet-embroider'd  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nlghtlj  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well ; 
Canst  thoa  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus^  are  ? 
O,  if  thon  have 
Hid  them  in  some  flowery  cave, 

Tell  me  but  whore, 
Sweet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 
So  may'st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  Heaven^s  harmonies. 

FROM  "  PARADISE  LOST." 

BOOK  I. 

THS  INVOCATION  AND  INTRODUCTION. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,' 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,*  that  on  the  seci*et  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Shiai,  didst  inspke 
That  Shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed. 
In  the  beginning,  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos :  Or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's^  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  Grod ;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian'^  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,^  that  dost  prefer 

1  For  NardMus  and  Echo,  Me  Ovid,  Met  iii.  379.  MUtoo,  in  '<  aety  sheU**  and 
•*  d€ttUfhUr  qfth€  sphere,"  drmeet  Edio  in  his  own  mythology.  Pair,  the  lady's  brother* 

s  The  simple  sublunity  of  MOton's  proposition  of  his  sutQect  has  been  often  admired.— 
See  Brron's  **  Hints  from  Horaoe,"— Not  so  if  vou,  he.  i  and  Addison,  Spectator,  No.  303. 

s  Ha  invokes  with  propriety  to  a  sacred  mliiiect  the  muses  that  inspired  Moses  in  Oreb 
and  David  fai  Sion.  The  mythol(^cal  muses  are  assoeiated  with  hills  and  Btreams.~<See 
Book  Hi.  S7. 

*  Or  SUoam,  in  the  valley  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  running  akmg  the  base  of  Sion,  and 
supplying  the  «*  poor*  of  the  same  name.  Isaiah  viii.  A. 

»  HeUoon ;  Aonia  b  an  appellatioD  of  Baotia;  the  allusion  is  to  Hesiod,  who,  like  Mil- 
ton, sung  in  his  **  Theogony,   of  gods. 

•  Be  invokes  literary  ability  fbr  hto  woik  fkom  an  imaginary  muse  i  but  the  moral  and 
seHgSous  aualitles  requisite  for  it  tram  the  Holy  Ghost.  ''His  widow  was  wont  to  say  that  he . 
leuiy  looked  on  himself  as  inspired.  In  his  •  Reason  of  Church  Oovemment,'  speaking 
of  hk  design  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  English  language,  he  says,  "  it  was  not  to  be  ob- 
tatoed  •  •  but  by  devout  pnyer  of  that  eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utter- 
md  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  haltowed  fire  of  his  altar  to 

and  purify  tbie  Ups  of  whom  he  pleases."— Newton. 
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Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pnre, 
iDStmct  me,  for  thoa  know'st ;  thoa  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  ont-spread, 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding^  on  the  vast  abyss 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
ninmine ;  what  is  low  raise  and  support ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eteiiial  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first,  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Hell ;'  say  first,  what  cause 
MovM  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  flfUI  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides? 
Who  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt? 
The  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels  ;  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory^  above  his  peers, 
He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High, 
If  he  opposed ;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 
Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 
Rais'd  impious  war  in  Heaven,  alnd  battle  proud, 
With  vain  attempt.    Him  the  Alndghty  power 
HurPd  headlong  fiaming^  from  the  ethei*eal  sky. 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition ;  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine'^  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

THE  FALLEN  AKGELS  IM  THE  BURKING  LAKE. 

The  superior  fiend* 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore  -J  his  ponderous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  Moon,^  whose  orb 

1  The  Hebrew  word  traniUted  «•  WMvtd,"  menu  "broodtd,"  ai  a  Ufd  on  her  cggt.  Miltoo 
studied  the  lerlptum  in  the  oricjnel  language.— Newton. 


•  Comp.  Horn.  Iliad  11.  480;  Virg.  AenTvlt  64flb— Newton;  oomp.  alio  Aen.  I.  9-1%, 

s  Via.  b  the  peculiar  glory  of  DlTlnity,  for  he  waa  already  above  his  peon  in  angelie 
glory,  a*  Bentley  objected. 

•  An  allusion  pertiaps  to  Aen.  i.  44,  or  to  Luke  x.  18> 

^  Of  the  lake.'  Having  roused  fhim  the  lethargy  of  their  MI  his  nearest  mate.  Biriae- 
bub,  he  proposes  to  search  for  a  more  eligible  place  for  zest  than  the  fiery  waves  into  whidi 
they  had  been  east  ^  ,r._^, 

•  The  comparison pmperly  ends  with  ntoon  /  but.  as  It  the  practioe  of  Homer  and  Vlrfll. 
MUtoo  surrounds  hb  similes  with  correbtive  ol^ccts  and  pictures,  that  heighten  their 
nagiflcenoe.— See  the  succeeding  oompv^MiM  In  this  passage  i  see  also  Book  L  TO.  a»t 
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Throiigh  opde  glass  the  Tuscan  artist^  Tlews 

At  eyeninff  from  the  top  of  Fesole,* 

Or  in  Yaldanios*  to  deaaj  new  lands, 

Kiren,  or  mountains  in  her  spotty  globe. 

His  spear,  to  eqoal  which  the  tallest  pine 

Hewn  on  Korwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 

Of  some  great  aramiral,^  were  bat  a  wand. 

He  walk*d  with,  to  sai^ort  nneasy  steps 

Over  the  burning  marie,  not  like  those  steps 

On  Heaven's  asure ;  and  the  torrid  dime 

Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire : 

Kithlesffl*  he  so  endor'd  till  on  the  beach 

Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 

His  legions,  angel  forms,  who  Inj  intranc*d. 

Thick  as  antnmnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 

In  Yaliombrosa,*  where  the  Etrurian  shades. 

High  over-arch*d,  imbower;  or  scattered  sedge 

Afloat,  when  with  fierce  winds  Orion'  arm'd 

Hath  vex'd  the  Red-Sea  coast,  whose  waves  overthrew 

Bnsuis*  and  his  Memphiaa  chivalry. 

While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursned 

The  sojoomers  of  Goshen,  who  beheld 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcases 

And  broken  chariot  wheels :  so  thick  bestrewn, 

Abject  and  k>st  lay  these,  oovering  the  flood, 

Under  amaaement  of  their  hideous  change. 

He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 

Of  Hell  resounded.    ^'  Frinces,  potenUtes, 

Warriors,  the  flower  of  Heaven,  once  yours,  now  lost, 

If  such  astonishment  ss  this  can  seise 

Eternal  spirits ;  or  have  ye  chos'n  this  place, 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 

Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 

To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  oi  Heaven  ? 

Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 

<  Qtmao,  theFlorantiiM  HtrooonMr.  whom  UUtoa  Tteitad  whm  h«  wai  In  Italy. 

s  PicMto,  indent  FmuIm.  thrae  mlbt  noitli-«Mt  of  Ploreim^ 

«  Valeof  the  Amo  nMr  Florcnee.  eeMrated  Air  Ita  mmmtt.    Sm  BualnMri  01 


Toiir»Yol.  iU.  p.  328. 

*  Th«SaraeaiBmln,ii1iocnfninaadtdt1i«t4undTOmtlMt,4nitegth«MTenthiBdm«s 
eeadfaif  ocnturte.  tcrtiflad  the  Chrtetlua  coMtsof  Hi*  IfaditarnuMiin,  ftiniislMd,  tt  la  uld. 
the  ongin  of  tha  tarm  admirtU  in  Tarkiui  fbnna  tn  Cuzopaaa  languaaea.— 8aa  Du  Caaga 

•  Miltoo  ranamban  tha  Manary  of  hia  youthftd  trtTala.  Tha  luxuriant  foSagaoT  a 
aonthani  eountry  halghtaM  tha  illuainitfcm  intandad  to  ba  oootayad.  Fof  VaUomhfOM 
(shndy  vala).  Me  Bustaee'a  ClMdcal  Tour,  vol.  Ul.  p.  871- 

'  Tfia  Sguie  of  tha  eooaleilatioa  Orion  to  an  arme4  nan.  Tha  aneianti,  ftn  thepui^ 
poiaa  of  agrtenltura  and  aavintkm,  paM  araal  attantinn  to  tha  oonnaedon  batwflan  tha 
weather  and  the  movanianu  of  tha  haMrenly  bodiea.  Vlrg.  GaoM.  I.  904,  *o.— **  Nlmbo. 
sus  Orion.-  Acn.i.fiS«.  AMttiradjad^/thaHehinw  nameof  theRad  SaninplldiAa 
<ed^  MO.— Newton. 

»Theop|wreMorPhain6htohraoniawritaraerila>IBualria.~Dffydgaa.  Bualrii.anBnrptfan 
tyrant,  waa  alaln  by  Hereulaa  --See  Keiahtley^  Mytholoffy,  p.  A  Many  Bgyplian  fchiM 
bore  thto  name.  tWa  wm  a  dty  Barirb  tn  the  Delta,  with  a  tampla  of  lib.— Herpd.  it. 
a»^.  MempMoH,  Memphk,  tha caMwatad  andant oapltal ef  Lower  ^mP**  «»•  mw 
iba  liMor  the  modeni  CaiioT^ 
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T*  adore  the  Conqaeror?  who  now  beholds 
Gherab  and  seraph  roUing  in  the  flood 
With  scattered  anns  and  ensigns,  tiU  anon 
His  swift  porsuers,  from  Heaven-gates,  discern 
Th^  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  as  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked^  thonderbolta 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fali'n.'' 

OATALOOUE  OF  THE  INFBBNAL  CHIEFS. 

Say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last,* 
Boused  from  the  slumber  on  that  fieiy  couch. 
At  their  great  emperorV  call,  as  next  in  worth 
Came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
While  the  promiacaous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof. 
The  chief  were  those,  who,  from  the  pit  of  Hell 
Boaming  to  seek  their  prey  on  earth,^  durst  fix 
Theur  seats,  long  after,  next  the  seat  of  Grod, 
Theur  altars  by  his  altar,  gods  adored 
Among  the  nations  round,^  and  durst  abide 
Jehovah  thundering  out  of  Sion,  thron*d 
Between  the  cherubim  ;<  yea  often  placed 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shnnes. 
Abominations ;  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned, 
--  And  with  their  darkness  durst  affiront'  his  light. 
First  Moloch,^  horrid  king,  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears ; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Their  children*s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.    Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshipped  in  Babba  and  her  watery  plain, 
In  Argob  and  in  Basan,  to  the  stream 
Of  utmost  Amon.    Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighbourhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led'  by  fraud  to  build 

»  Sc«  Virg.  Aen.  vUl.  489.  «  Horn.  Iliad  t.  708. 

'  Bmperor  (impentor)  ImpliM  military  tupremacy — See  Adam*i  Bom.  Antiq.  (Boyd), 
pp- !«.  Wf  140.  ifuaa.       *"  *  f Pet  vfs. 

•  AUuding  to  the  idolatries  of  many  of  the  Judean  and  luMiitiah  moDARbi. 

*  Fs.  Izxx.  1 ;  xdx.  1 .  The  Shekinah  appeared  between  the  cherubim  above  the  aik  of 
Ood*  '  4front  was  uted  aometimei  a«  we  use  eot\front. 

"  See  note  9.  p.  ISZ  Horrid,  becauae  human  sacriflcea  were  offtred  to  him.  <'  Paued 
through  the  /Ire/'—Lev.  xviii.  81 1  8  Kingi  uUi.  10.  His  idol  wai  of  brans,  sitting  on 
a  throne,  and  wearing  a  crown ;  having  the  head  of  a  calf,  and  his  arms  extended  to  reoelTe 
the  victims  to  be  sacrificed  t  hence  ffrin^  idol.  Babba,  the  capiul  of  the  Ammonites, 
ailed  the  "  dty  of  waters.*— 8  Sam.  xi.  87.  The  river  Arnon  was  the  Ammonite  boundary 
tram  Moab.— Newton.  Moloch  is  by  some  identified  with  Saturn.  **  That  the  planet 
Mars  was  named  Moloch  by  the  Egyptians  is  mentioned  bv  Beyer.**— Dunster. 

"  1  Kings  xi.  7-  The  "  opprobrious  hill,"  **  right  against  the  temple  of  Ood,"  should 
be  the  ■*  Mount  of  Olives:*  out  Hinnom  is  considered  generally  the  southern  valley  of 
Jfrusalcm,  between  Mount  Sion  and  the  '*  Hill  of  Ofiteee."  Hinnom  was  the  srene  ofthe 
idolatrous  defections  of  the  Israelites.  Tophet  is  derived  from  toph  (a  drum)  i  the  cries  (if 
the  saerifloed  victims  being  drowned  with  the  noise  of  drums.  Othenna  is  used  in  the 
Jtfew  Testament  fpr  hsU.  Bjxaa  caUs  Venice  *«  Gehenna  of  the  wateis.'*— Marino  PaUcn^ 
Act  III.  8c.  & 
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His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill ;  and  made  his  grore 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hlnnom,  Tophet  thence 

And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  Hell. 

Next,  Chemos,^  the  obscene  dread  of  Moab^s  sons, 

From  Aroer  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 

Of  sonthmost  Abarim ;  in  Hesebon 

And  Horonaim,  Seon's'  realm,  beyond 

The  floweiT  dale  of  Sibma  clad  with  vines, 

And  Eleale  to  th'  Asphaltic  pool. 

Peor  his  other  name,  when  he  entic'd 

Israel  in  Sittim,*  on  their  march  from  Nile, 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe. 

Yet  thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 

Even  to  that  hill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homidde,-4ust  hard  by  hate  ;^ 

Till  good  Josiah'  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 

With  these  came  they,  who,  from  the  bordering  flood 

Of  old  Euphrates  to  the  brook  that  parts 

Egypt  from  Syrian  ground,  had  general  names 

Of  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  ;*  those  male. 

These  feminine :  for  spuits,  when  they  please, 

Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  son 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure ; 

Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  lunb. 

Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  but,  in  what  shape  they  choose, 

Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 

Can  execute  then:  aery  purposes. 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil.^ 

For  those  the  race  of  Israel  oft  forsook 

Their  living  Strength,  and  unfrequented  left 

His  righteous  altar,  bowing  lowly  down 

To  bestial  gods ;  for  which  their  heads,  as  low 

Bow'd  down  m  battle,  sunk  before  the  spear 


1  See  note  4.  p.  Iffi.    See  tiao  Pictorial  Bible,  Numb.  xxv.  3.    MUtoD  l 

that  Cbemoe  and  Baal-Peor  are  the  laine  deity.    The  Moabite  boundartei  and  localMca 
mentioBed  in  the  text  may  be  found  in  any  map  of  PalestbM.  and  In  any  Bible  dictionavy. 

*  Sihon,  the  Amorite,  aeiaed  aconaiderable  portion  of  the  Moabite  territory ;  he  reAued 
aiMMaaetotheliTaeUtea.  On  hb  deAat  hla  country  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
-^umb.  xxL  xxxl  i  Deut.  it  S6»  27 ;  Joih.  xiii.  i  Pi.  cuxvL  19-fiL 

'  Numb>  xxv. 

*  See  I  Kings  xL  7.  Th«  moral  conveyed  by  Milton  in  'Must  hard  by  hatcT  has  been 
admired  for  the  truth  of  its  philosophy  and  the  oonoentratad  strength  at  itt  expression. 
Compare  8  Sam.  xiii.  1& 

a  See  8  Kings  xxiii. 

■  The  jrhole  territory  f 
name  of  Syria.    *" 

of  the  country-       .........  ^.  '^mv  "-^ — #  — cr j     __..      . 

srn  border  of  Palestine.    *«  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  areCraquenUy  mentioned  together  in 
Scripture.** — Newtoo. 

'  One  of  the  great  difficulties  Milton  has  to  contend  with  hi  the  conduct  of  We  raldect  Is 
the  extrication  of  the  material  ftt>m  the  Immaterial  in  the  actions  and  attributes  of  his 
spiritual  personages.  «*  Thb  passage,"  says  Addison,  alludhig  to  the  lines.  "  for  spirits,'* 
*c.  *'  is  introduced  with  graU  judgment,  to  make  way  for  several  accidenu  in  the  sequel  of 
the  poem."    The  idea  is  derived  ftam  old  works  on  demonolqgy.--<iee  Todd  and  Newtmb 
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Of  despicable  foet.    With  these  In  troop 
Gune  Astoreih,  whom  the  Phoenicianfl  oall'd 
Astarte,^  qneen  of  Heaven,  with  creseent  bonus ; 
To  whose  brieht  image  nigfatij  by  the  moon 
Sidoniaa  vii^gms  paid  theur  vows  and  songs ; 
In  Sion  also  not  nnsong,  where  stood 
Iler  temple  on  the  offensive  monntain,  built 
Bj  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguil'd  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  fool.    Thammuz'  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  m  I/ebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  finte 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer^s  di^^ ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rook 
Ban  porple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  the  love*tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat ; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  poreh 
Ezekiel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  ledi 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah.    Next  came  one 
Who  moum*d  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off 
In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grunsel  edge, 
Where  be  fell  flat,  and  aham'd  his  worshippeis  :* 
Daffon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upward  man 
Ana  downward  fish :  yet  had  his  temple  high 
Bear'd  in  Aaotus,  dreaded  through  the  coast 
Of  Palestine,  in  Gath  and  Ascalon, 
And  Accaron  and  Gasa^s  frontier  bounds.^ 
Him  followed  Bimmon,'  whose  delightful  aeat 
Was  (air  Damascus,  on  the  fertile  banks 
Of  Abbana  and  Pharphar,  ludd  streams. 

I  See  note  6.  p.  1S2.  ThenameleiuedMtliiguIaroriilunL  fteOveeksidentifledher 
with  timr  Juno,  Diana,  or  Venus  t  because  in  the  oriental  mytboloinr  d^  united  the  at- 
tribute* of  these  divinities*  Her  worship  at  the  temple  of  Aphek  fai  Lebanon  was  iioett- 
Cious  in  the  eztieme,  though  her  sacrifices,  unlike  those  of  her  aoodata  Baal  (the  sun), 
were  Moodlesft.  The  IsraeUlssweia  ftequently  seduced  into  her  idolaUf.  Sakmaamjtnm 
his  Phcnician  conneetions,  was  faivoWed  in  this  taint,  and  built  het  a  temple  on  th*  Moatt 
of  OHves.  Jenmiah  oaUs  her  *•  Quae*  of  heaven."— Jer.  vU.  la  Hor  templet  were  al- 
ways in  the  reoBHes  of  groves.— Sae  Pictorial  Bible.  8  Chron.  av.  1&  **  Perhaps  she  is  the 
Aestze  or  Sostra  of  the  Saxons,  fkom  whom  our  teim  Saster  is  derived."-^Bkowa'»  Bibia 
Diet 

>  See  note  8,  p.  189.  The  Phoenician  Thanunui,  supposed  to  be  a  perMnUkatlon  of  the 
sun,  gives  origin  to  the  Greek  fable  of  Adonis.  His  ftstival  was  celabrated  at  the  seeaon 
when  the  river  Adonis  ran  red  with  the  miid  and  clay  brouftht  down  from  the  mountains 
by  the  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  mow.  Henoe  the  allusion  to '  *  the  blood  of  Thammua 
yearly  wounded."  The  rites  at  Byblus  were  of  the  most  detesUble  chaiaeter.  •*  TO  this 
day  some  vesdges  of  this  road  revel  remain  at  AJrapa**  The  Greek  tetival  of  thia  deity 
at  Alexandria  u  described  In  one  of  the  IdyUs  of  llieocritua.    See  Spectator,  No.  303. 

>  See  Fiotorial  Bible,  1  Sam.  V.  4.  Doc  in  Hebrew  means  a /M.  Plsh-idolatry  was  a 
pnctioe  both  of  ^pt  and  Syria.  It  is  prohibited  Deut.  iv.  la  Grwud  (Ang.  Sax. 
pnmd-syOt  thefoot'postof  adoor;  another  example  is  w<fukwe-«U<. 

«  The  five  cities  of  tlMPhiltotines. 

*  See  9  Kings  v.  la  The  name  Rimmon,  as  that  of  a  deity,  oooun  nowhere  In  Scrip- 
fcuieoaoeptln  thispessage.  The  particular  idol  meant  cannot  be  identilled-  Itecommoc 
meaning  of  the  word  is  sometimes  said  tohtapomearanale  tre«:  Om  idon  ekvation  at 
fliKltfeciiMM  Is  also  deduced  Ikom  ito  iyUabki. 
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H«  abo  against  the  house  of  God  was  boM: 

A  kper  once  he  lost,  and  gained  a  king, 

Ahaa  his  sottish  oonqneror,  whom  he  drew 

God's  altar  to  disparage  and  displace 
For  one  of  Syrian  mode,  whereon  to  bum 
His  odions  offerings,  and  adore  the  gods 
Whom  he  had  yanqaish'd.^    After  these  appeared 
A  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Oros,'  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  diapes  and  sorceries  abvsM 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests,  to  seek 
Their  wandering  gods,  disgQis*d  in  bmtish  forms 
Rather  than  hnman.    Nor  did  Isriiel  'scape 
The  infection,  when  their  borrow*d  gold  composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb ;'  and  the  rebel  king 
Doubled  that  sin  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan,^ 
Likening  his  Maker  to  the  grazed  ox, — 
JehoYah,  who  in  one  night,  when  he  pass'd 
From  Egypt  marching,  equalled  with  one  stroke 
Both  her  first-born  and  all  her  bleating  gods. 
Belial*  came  last,  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself:  to  him  no  temple  stood 
Or  altar  smok'd ;  yet  who  more  oft  Uian  be 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Tunis  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  fill'd 
With  lust  and  violence  the  house  of  God?* 
In  courts  and  palaces  he  also  reigns, 
And  in  luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 
And  injury  and  outrage :  and  when  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  uien  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine.' 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom,  and  that  night 
In  Glbeah,  when  the  hospitable  door 
ExposM  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape. 
These  were  the  prime  in  order  and  in  might : 
Hie  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  fttr  renown'd, 
The  Ionian  gods,  of  Javan's  issue  ;*  held 

1  Sae  2  King!  xvl    TiMleiMr  te  NtMnan.  *  See  note  10,  p.  16S. 

•  Bxodiu  xiuiki.    The  BcyptiBD  deity  Apia  was  abiill. 

«  Jeiob(»m.-.8ee  1  K&p  ziL  27-^  Jcrabnun't  terfdcnce  to  I^ypt.  during  Mto 
exile,  wean*  to  have  hccn  the  cauee  of  hit  choice  of  this  form  of  idotetry.  The  mnm»« 
both  of  Amoo  and  Jaoboanif  do  not  nem  u>  hare  been  Intended  as  inuigee  of  Scrptlan 
fnda,  but  of  Jcbonii  himaelf.  See  Mlehaeliir  Cammentaziei  on  the  Lawa  of  Meae^^ 
Iteith)  Art  M»-^ol.  iii.  pn.  1^ 

•  Belial,  in  Hebmr.  wordUestnett,  "  Pamot  worthleaa,  wleked,  and  unruly,  or  thinea 
bonid  and  abointaiabk  are  termed  chlldien,  men.  or  thfaig*  of  DeliaL"  It  aeenMnnperta&i 
whether  the  word  to  faitcadcd  to  be  the  nameof  a  peraonataty.  *  1  Samuel  U.  IS. 

'  Milton  waa  pethapa  thtaking  of  London,  and  the  revela  of  the  oavalkn  aller  the  Re- 

•  The  *'•  lalea  of  the  Oentitea,"  denoting  the  eountriea  beyond  the  Medltenaacan  Sea, 
with  nnect  to  FUeatineand  Bgypt,  were  peopled  by  the  deKendaota  of  Javaa  (Gen.  x.  fi). 
ftom  wboee  name  to  deriTcd  the  term  Ionian.  Thto  waa  an  oriental  appellatloa  of  ihe 
Ovaaka.    For  the  anoeatry  of  the  Greek  dettiea  aa  Uken  from  Hcatod.  aee  Keifhtlcy 's  My- 
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Goda,  yet  oonfess'd  later  than  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Their  boasted  parents :  Titan,  Heaven's  first-bm. 
With  his  enormons  brood,  and  birthright  seiz'd 
Br  joonger  Saturn ;  he  from  mightier  Jove, 
ms  own  and  Rhea's^  son,  like  measure  found ; 
So  Jove  usurping  reign'd  :  these,  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known,  thence  on  the  snowj  top 
Of  bold  Olympus,  rul*d  the  middle  ur, 
Thehr  highest  Heaven ;  qr  on  the  Delphian  cliff,* 
Or  in  D^ona,  and  through  all  the  bounds 
Of  Doric  land :  or  who  with  Saturn  old 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields, 
And  o*er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  islea.* 

FBOM  BOOK  SECOND. 
SATAN  FRESIDINO  IN  THE  INFEBNAI.  C0X7NCIL. 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,^ 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  ridiest  hand 

Showers  on  her  kuigs  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,* 

Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 

To  that  bad  eminence :  and,  from  despair 

Thus  high  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 

Beyond  thus  high,  insatiate  to  pursue 

Vain  war  with  Heaven,  and,  by  success^  untaught. 

His  proud  imaginations  thus  displayed : 

"  rowers  and  dominions,  deities  of  Heaven ; 
For  since  no  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  though  oppressed  and  iairn, 
I  ^ve^  not  Heaven  for  lost.    From  this  descent 
Cdestial  virtues^  rising,  will  appear 
More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall, 
And  trust  themselves  to  fear  no  second  fate. 

thology,  p.  41.  The  Uranldei  or  Titani,  the  children  of  Uraaoe  and  Gaca  (heaven  and 
earth)*  were  overthrown  by  the  Kronidee,  the  children  of  Kronoe  (Satuni)  t  the  leat  of 
the  former  was  Crete  $  of  the  latter  the  Theualian  Olympva.  Titan  Dv  Vlii(il  and  Ovid  ia 
apidied  to  the  tun.  1 1  ia  of  importance  In  the  atudy  of  mytholoffy  to  dittiiM[ui<h  Iwtweai 
particular  national  systems,  ana  tteiween  the  historic*  phUosopfalc,  and  rdi^ous  ■«'V"»Tf 
of  writers  on  the  su^ect.    See  Keightley,  p.  10. 

1  Rhea  (the  Operatrix).  translated  in  Latin  by  the  name  Ops,  was  the  female  Tkan*  tlw 
wife  of  Kronos  (Saturn) :  both  daties  are  made  the  same  wHh  Cvbde. 

s  Delphos  in  Phods,  the  seat  of  Apollo's  orade  i  Dodona  in  Epfrua*  the  seat  of  tha  ovada 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  The  Dorians  were  the  moat  powerAU  and  conspicuous  of  the  BeUenk 
tribea  after  the  Trqjan  war. 

s  The  &ble  is*  that  the  Titan  Kmnos  (Saturn),  dethroned  by  hi>  ton  Zeus  (Jnpitar), 
fled  into  Italy  (Hesperia).  The  Roman  conquesta  spread  the  derived  mythology  of 
Greece  over  *'  the  Celtic,"  the  western  counties  of  Europe*  to  the  <*  utmost tskir  of  Biitafai. 
Milton's  enumeration  of  the  evil  spirits  it  in  imitation  of  Homer's  Catalogue  of  Ships, 
and  Virgll't  List  of  Warriora.  <*  He  has  comprised  in  130  beautiAil  lines  ^e  two  leanwd 
syntagmas  which  Selden  had  composed  on  the  same  abstruse  sul^ect."— Todd. 

«  Compare  Spencer,  Fairy  Queen,  Book  Ui.  Canto  4, 28.  The  ftcQIty  wHfa  which  IfO- 
toQ's  touch  converts  into  purer  gold  the  beautSet  of  his  predeoesaon  In  all  ages  and  lan- 
guages is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  hb  gentvs. 

*  Compare  Virg.  Atn.  li.  M)4.  A  oeremonj  of  the  oonmation  of  oriental  nonaichs  was 
scattering  over  them  gold  dust  and  seed  pearl. 

•  In  the  lenta  of  bad  tuecet$,  '  Oive  not  up.  •  Angdic  esteiKM. 
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Me^  though  just  right,  and  the  fix'd  laws  of  HeaTen, 

Did  first  create  your  leader ;  next,  free  choice, 

"With  what  besides  in  counsel  or  in  fight 

Hath  been  achieved  of  merit ;  yet  this  loss 

Thus  far  at  least  recovered,  hath  much  more 

Established  in  a  safe  unenvied  throne, 

Yielded  with  full  consent.    The  happier  sUte 

In  Heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 

Enyy  firom  each  infbior ;  but  who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 

Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim, 

Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greatest  share 

Of  endless  pain  ?    Where  there  is  then  no  good 

For  which  to  striye,  no  strife  can  grow  up  were* 

iVom  faction ;  for  none  sure  will  daim  in  Hell 

Precedence,  none*  whose  portion  is  so  small 

Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 

Wm  covet  more.    With  this  advantage  then 

To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and  firm  accord. 

More  than''can  be  in  Heaven,  we  now  return 

To  daim  our  just  inheritance  of  old. 

Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity 

Could  have  assured  us ;  and,  by  what  best  way. 

Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile, 

We  now  debate ;  who  can  advise,  may  speak.** 

SPEECH  OF  BELIAL  IN  THE  DEBATE. 

On  th'  other  side  uprose 
Belial,^  in  act  more  graceful  and  humane : 
A  fairer  person  lost  not  Heaven ;  he  seem'd 
For  dignity  composed,  and  high  exploit : 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow ;  though  bis  tongue 
Dropt  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,'^  to  perplex  and  dash 
Maturest  counsels :  for  his  thoughts  were  low ; 
To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful :  yet  he  pleased  the  ear, 
And  with  persuasive  accent  thus  began : 

"  I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  O  peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate ;  if  what  was  urg'd, 

I  Omnpnvtlie  eomiMct  and  ctaMkal  oomporitkm  of  this  wntanee  with  thatia  Book  I. 
44.  "  Him  Ibe  Almighty  power/'  &&— Seo  p.  191. 

■  ThopiMfay  of  the  zdative  dauce  first  u  a  classical  oonstnictloiw  oAsn  pfodneUve  of 
gnat  Ibne  andbeauty. 

•  The  second  fMMieqainB  another  verb  tbmOkaUelaimi  thbspeelcsof  aau(maisa 
ftmorite  with  M  Uton. 

•  See  note  5,  p.  197-  TheM  introductory  Ihies  hare  been  admired  for  «*  the  Justness  of 
tfie  thou^t,  and  the  propriety  of  the  espresrion,  the  art  of  tha  composition,  and  the  ▼»> 
liety  offhe  Terriflcatfoa. "— llonboddo. 

•  •«  Won!  for  word  ftom  the  Icnown  profiBMion  of  the  andcnt  sophIsta.'*--Bentley.  See 
AiMopb.  Nub.  W,  89.  and  11»-115. 
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Mftia  leaaon  to  penoade  immediate  war, 

Did  not  dissnada  me  most,  aod  seem  to  cast 

Ominons  oonjectnre^  oo  the  wiiole  anocen ; 

When  he,  who  most  excels  in  faet'  of  anns, 

In  what  he  oooosels,  and  m  what  excels, 

Mistrostfal,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 

And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 

Of  all  liis  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 

First,  what  revenge  ?    The  towers  of  Heaven  are  Wd 

With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  aooess 

Impregnable  :*  oft  on  the  tx>rderiag  deep 

£ncamp  their  legions ;  or,  with  obscore  wing. 

Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night> 

Scorning  surprise.    Or  could  we  break  our  way 

By  force,  and  at  our  heeb  all  Hell  should  rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confouad 

Heaven's  purest  light :  jet  our  great  enemy, 

AU  incorruptible,^  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted ;  and  the  ethereal  mouldy' 

Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  tiie  bsser  fire. 

Victorious.    Thus  reirals'd,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair :  we  must  exasperate 

The  almighty  victor  to  qwud  all  his  nige« 

And  that  must  end  us ;  that  must  be  our  cure, 

To  be  no  more.    Sad  cure !  for  who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being,^ 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  throneh  eternity. 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion  ?    And  who  knows, 

Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angiy  foe 

Can  give  it,  or  will  ever  ?  how  he  can. 

Is  doubtful ;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire, 

Belike  through  impotence,'  or  unaware, 

To  give  his  enemies  their  wish,  and  end 

Them  in  his  anger,  whom  his  anger  saves 

To  pnnish  endless  ?    Wherefore  cease  we  then  ? 

Say  they  who  counsel  war,  we  are  decreed, 

R^ervM,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe ; 

Whatever  doing,  what  caii  we  suffer  more. 

What  can  we  suffer  worse  ?    Is  this  then  worst, 

Thus  sitting,  thus  consulting,  thus  in  arms? 

1  For  dUntbt, 

*  In  the  literal  Lfttin  iense.  d0ed  of  a^ievement. 

*  Prom  impret44a>le  (Prench) ;  prthaadere  (l^t.) ;  not  to  be  taken :  the  verb  impt^ff^ 
natt  is  ftvm  in-nnMnan*  (Lat) 

*  Alludhur  to  If  oMd^s  threat  of  mhwlinff  the  dWine  throM  wHh  TattereaB  aalphtt*. 

Book  u  mr  •  Soil. 

*  CompoB  Orays  EImtt  tai  a  country  drardiTard^-'*  For  who  to  dumb  iurgMiinettt^ 
4ic.  '  Want  of  control  over  bit  wrath. 
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What,  when  we  fled  amain,  poraaed,  and  straok 

With  Heaven's  afflicting  thonder,  and  beaonght 

The  deep  to  shelter  ns  1 — this  Hell  then  seem'd 

A  refuge  from  those  wonnds ;  or  when  we  laj 

Chained  on  the  homing  lake  I — ^that  snre  was  worse. 

What  if  the  breath,  that  idndled  those  grim  fires,  , 

Awak*d,  shonld  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 

And  plnnge  us  in  the  flames  ?  or,  from  above, 

Shonld  intermitted  vengeance  ann  again 

His  red!  right  hand  to  plagne  ns?    What  if  all 

Her  stores  were  opened,  and  this  firmament 

Of  Hell  should  spent  her  cataracts  of  fire. 

Impendent  honx>r8,  threatening  hideous  fidl 

One  day  upon  our  heads ;  while  we  perfaiq», 

Designing  or  exhorting  glorions  war, 

Caught  in  a  fieiy  tempest  shall  be  hnrl^d 

Each  on  his  rock  transfixed,'  the  sport  and  pny 

Of  wracking*  whirlwinds ;  or  for  ever  sunk 

Under  yon  boiling  ocean,  wrapt  in  chains ; 

There  to  converse  with  eveiiasting  groans, 

Unrespited,  unpitied,  unrepriev'd, 

Ages  of  hopeless  end  ?    This  would  be  worse. 

War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 

My  voice  dissuades ;  for  what  can^  force  or  guile 

With  him,  or  who  deceive  his  mind,  whose  eye 

Views  all  things  at  one  view?    He  from  Heaven's  height 

All  these  our  motions  vain  sees,  and  derides;' 

Not  more  almighty^  to  resist  our  might 

Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  onr  plots  and  wiles. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  Heaven 

Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  sufier  here 

Chains  and  these  torments  ?  better  these  than  worse, 

By  my  advice ;  since  fate  inevitable 

Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree. 

The  victor's  wilL    To  sufier,  as  to  do,' 

Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  nnjost 

That  so  ordains :  this  was  at  first  reaolv'd, 

If  we  were  wise,  against  so  great  a  foe 

Contending,  and  so  doubtful  what  might  falL 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 

And  venturous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 

What  yet  they  know  must  follow,  to  endure 

Exile,  or  ignominy,  or  bonds,  or  pain, 

>  Red,  from  the  lightning  befaif  its  wnpon,  or  alluding  perhaprto  It.  Uiii.  1—4. 

•  Comp«re  Aen.  i.  45.  .  .  .. 

•  In  etymoloffT  the  nme  with  rack,  vrtck,  wrtakt  **  Blow  wind,  come  wrrack.  — 
jCa^bcthy  flee  p*  lOG* 

«  The  mxilLirics  are  lometlmc*  used  in  their  generic  sense  without  spedfle  vcrU. 
'  PMlm  11.  4. 

•  AlMolute  qualitiei  axe  sometimes  compared  for  poetical  efltet.    So  Mnnian|-**  A*- 
mUhty.to  avenge,  almighties  to  rederm."    PaU  of  Jerusakaa,  (condrndinif  Urn.) 

'  Compare  Satan's  exprenian.  Book  1.  U8> 
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TbeaentOMeortMroonqiieror:  this  b  now 

Our  doom ;  which  if  we  can  sastain  and  bear, 

Onr  Bnpreme  foe  in  time  may  mnch  remit 

His  anger ;  and  perhaps,  thus  far  remov'd. 

Not  mind  ns  not  offending,  satisfied 

With  what  is  pmiish'd ;  whence  these  ragfaig  fires 

Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  theur  flames. 

Oar  pnrer  essence  then  will  oreroome 

Their  noxious  yaponr ;  or,  innr'd,  not  fbel ; 

Or,  chang'd  at  loigth,  and  to  the  place  conformed 

In  temper  and  in  nature,  will  receive 

Familiar  the  fierce  heat,  and  void  of  pain ; 

This  horror  will  grow  mild,  this  darkness  light ; 

Besides  what  hope  the  never-ending  flight 

Of  future  days  mnj  bring,  what  chance,  what  diange 

Worth  waiting ;  since  our  present  lot  appears 

For^  happy,  though  but  ill,  for  01,  not  worst, 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselyes  more  woe.^ 

Thus  Belial,  with  words  doth*d  in  reason^s  gaib, 
Coanaell*d  ignoble  ease,  and  peaceful  sloth. 

SATAK,  IN  HIS  SXPEDITIOir  TO  TUB  UPPKB  WOBLD,  MSBT8  SIN 
AND  DKATH. 

Mkanwhujb,  the  adversary*  of  God  and  man, 

Satan,  with  thoughts  inflam'd  of  highest  design. 

Puts  on  swift  wings,  and  towards  the  gates  of  Hell 

Explores  bis  solitary  flight :  sometimes 

He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left ; 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high. 

As,  when  fiur  off  at  sea,  a  fleet  descried 

Hangs  in  the  donds,  by  equinoctial  winds 

Close  sailing  from  Bengala,  or  the  isles 

Of  Temate  and  Tidore,  whence  merchants  bring 

Their  spicy  drugs ;  they,  on  the  trading  flood. 

Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  Cape, 

Ply  stemming  nigbly  toward  the  pole  :*  so  seemed 

Far  off  the  flying  fiend.    At  last  appear 

Hell  bounds,  hi^  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 

And  thrice  threefold  the  gates ;  three  folds  were  brass, 

Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 

Impenetrable,  impaPd  with  circling  fire. 

Yet  unconsum'd.    Before  the  gates  there  sat 

On  dther  side  a  formidable  shape  ;^ 

>  rwTt  viewed  as :  the  m«mliigi  of  thli  prepodtfon  are  subtle  and  various. 
'  The  name  Satan  Implies  advertarjf,  as  doetJieHd. 

*  For  the  theory  of  this  simile's  oonstnielioot  see  note  8,  p.  19B. 

*  The  erities  find  fkult  with  the  mtroductlon  of  the  abstractions  Sin  and  Death  as  per- 
eonafies  in  an  epic  poem.  Whether  this  objection  be  true  or  not,  the  episode,  viewed  as  a 
separate  poem,  u  a  noble  allegory.    For  its  interpretation,  see  James  i.  1& 
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The  <me  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist  and  fiur; 
Bnt  ended  fonl  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Yolnminoos  and  vast ;  a  serpent  arm'd 
With  mortal  sting :  Abont  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  Hell-hounds,  never  ceasing,  barked 
With  wide  Cerberean  months  fall  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,^  would  creep. 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 
And  kennel  there ;  yet  there  still  bark'd  and  howl'd, 
Within  unseen.    Far  less  abhorr'd'  than  these 
Yex'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore  :* 
Nor  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when,  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  .she  comes, 
Lur'd  with. the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  whUe  the  labouring  Moon 
Eclipses  at  their  channs>    The  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  might  be  caird  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  call*d  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seem*d  either :  black  it  stood  as  night. 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook' a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem*d  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.* 
Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat 
The  monster  movmg  onward  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides ;  Hell  trembled  as  he  strode. 
The  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admur'd, 
Admir'd,  not  fear'd ;  God  and  his  Son  except,* 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he,  nor  shnnn'd ; 
And  with  disdainihl  look  thus  first  began : 

**  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated^  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass. 
That  be  assured,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee : 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,*  and  learn  by  proof 
Hell-bom,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  Heaven.** 

To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied : 
'*  Art  thou  that  traitor-angel,  art  thou  he, 

*  Ckott/  MenotoS*  p.  199.  *  Supple  wumHert/  tmHam.  Od.  xii.SSi  OWd, 

1C«C.  xiT.  51-07.    **  Certareui  mouths"  is  taken  from  Uie  latter  pa«m(a 
'  Stcfly  is  called  Trinacria  from  the  three  eapes  fbrmed  by  its  triaittular  shape. 
«  Hera  is  a  mixture  of  danioal  and  demonolocdcal  learning.  ^Compaie  ^MAjltt^ 


..»».»  M6,  cd.  Schuu  I  and  Wients,  de  LamlL*  ^.w, . --^    -     . 

'  The  ancients  believed  the  moon  grcady  aflkcted  by  magical  practioess  and  the  Latin 
poets  eall  the  edipws  of  the  moon  '  laborcs  lunse.' "— Rlchardaon 
^llMtft  is  the  most  sucoesdU  of  ICUton's  perKnifloatlons  of  abstraet  Ideas. 
•  Thb  spedes  of  grammatical  or  rather  kfleal  error  occurs  moee  than  once  In  MOton. 
»  MUermUd  •aAmi$btgoUai  ve  applleirto  physical  attributsa  I  ••^«*'f«t»  "Sf*)? 
applM  to  moral  attributes.  •  The  llauie  lynaloepha  occurs  ftrqucmtiy  hi  Milton's 

Ter^llCBtion  i  it  is  not  unoommon  aleo  in  Chauoer.    If  the  vowel  be  letatned  m  pramiD- 
datbn  It  gives  a  freedom  and  UTclincss  to  the  rhythm. 
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Who  fint  broke  pMce  in  Hearen,  aad  faith,  tHi  Umb 
Unbroken ;  and  in  prond  rebeUloos  anna 
Drew  after  bim  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 
Conjnr'd^  against  the  Highest ;  for  wliich  both  thoa 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condttnn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 
And  reckon'st  thon  thyself  with  spirits  of  Heaven, 
Hell-doom*d,  and  breath'st  defiance  here  and  soon^ 
Where  I  reign  lung,  and,  tp  enrage  thee  more, 
HiY  king  and  lord  ?    Back  to  thy  pnnishmenty 
False  fagitire,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings, 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursne 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horror  seise  thee,'  and  pangs  nnfelt  before.'' 

So  spake  the  grisly*  terror,  and  in  shape, 
So  speaking  and  so  tbreateninff,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadinl  and  deform.^    On  the  other  side. 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bnm'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophinchos'  hnge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  firom  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestUence  and  war.    Bach  at  the  head 
Levell'd  liis  deadly  aim ;  their  fatal  hands 
Ko  second  stroke  intend ;  and  snch  a  iGrown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  donda, 
With  Heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,*  then  stand  front  to  fronts 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  algnal  Uow 
To  Join  their  dark  enooanter  in  mid  air : 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  Hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  fi^wn ;'  so  match'd  they  stood ; 
For  never  bnt  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe  :*  and  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  aduev'd,  whereof  all  Hell  had  rang, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress,  that  sat 
Fast  by  Hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 

Ris'n,  and  with  hideons  ontcry  mah'd  betwem. 

•  •  • 

From  her  side  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrament  of  all  our  woe,  she  took ; 
And,  towards  the  gate  rolling  her  bestial  train, 
Forthwith  the  hnge  portcullis  high  up  drew. 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  powers 
Could  once  have  mov'd ;  then  in  the  key-hole  turns 

>  Uied  In  iti  Latin  leoM  of  CiMupfred.  *  See  note  8.  p.  903. 

>  See  note  7,  P-  »■  *  An  R&glUh  form  of  the  Latin  wHecUve '« d</bfMlf .• 
*  Or  Serpeotariiu,  Che  leipent-beerer,  ft  ooospieuouc  oonefedlation  m  the  notllMn  he* 

•Berfd'ee  the  eireurostanee  that  the  Caitpian  b  remarkable  ftnr  its  eCoimSt  the  locdis- 
tion  of  the  simile  gives  it  distinctness  and  force. 

^  Johnion  has  turned  this  splendid  thought  agaimt  ICQtoo  himself—"  Such  Is  Us  ms- 
ngaltj,  that  hdl  grows  darker  at  his  frown.**  •  The  Messiah. 
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The  iotricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 

Of  massy  iron  or  solid  rock  with  ease 

Unfastens.    On  a  sodden  open  fly, 

With  impetnons  recoil  and  jarring  sonnd, 

The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thnnder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 

Of  Erebns.^    She  open'd,  but  to  shut 

ExcellM  her  power ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host. 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  throngh 

With  horse  and  chariots  rankM  in  loose  array ; 

So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace  month 

Cast  forth  i^ounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 

Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 

The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep ;  a  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound. 

Without  dunension,'  where  length,  breadth,  and  height, 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestora  of  Nature,*  hold 

Eternal  anarchy,  amidsl  the  noise 

Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

For  Hot,  Cold,  Moist,  and  Dry,  four  champions  fierce,^ 

Striye  here  for  masteiy,  and  to  battle  bring 

Thehr  embyron^  atoms ;  they  around  the  flag 

Of  each  his  faction,  in  their  several  dans, 

Light-armM  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  swift,  or  slow.* 

Swarm  populous,  unnumbered  as  the  sands 

Of  Barca  or  Cyrene's  torrid  soil. 

Levied  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poise 

Their  lighter  wings.    To  whom  these  most  adhere. 

He  rules  a  moment :  Chaos  umpire  sits. 

And  by  decision  moro  embroils  the  fray. 

By  which  he  reigns :  next  him  high  ai'blter 

Chance  governs  all.    Into  this  wild  abyss, 

The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave,' 

Of  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor  air,  nor  £«, 

But  all  these  in  their  pregnant  causes  mix'd 

Confhs^dly,  and  which  thus  must  ever  fight, 

Unless  the  Almighty  Maker  them  ordain 

His  dark  materials  to  create  more  worlds ; 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  waxy  fiend 

Stood  on  the  brink  of  Hell,  and  look'd  a  while, 

Pondering  his  voyage :  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross. 

I  Hifise  lines  have  been  Botioed  as  an  admirable  example  of  the  flguw  **  echo  U*  the 
MiMe." 

*  Mntonl  pleoDamie  aie  nevwr  mei«ly  tautological  {  they  an  inegnant  with  u&agery. 

*  See  Herfod*!  Theognny,  1 16 ;— KeighUey,  41 .  « ^         « 

«  See  Orid't  Chaos7Uet.  i.  7—80.  •  Original,  and  produeHTe  of  Aitum  formt. 

*  Thie  atomic  philoiophy  is  that  of  Bpionnae  andLucrvtius. 

*  The  tlwory  of  a  ■uccenlon  of  worlde  by  alternate  dcetnictioB  and  reproduction  is  a 
Ikvourite  both  with  poetry  and  idence  t  awl,  poasibly.  is  sanctioned  by  revdation. 
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FROM  BOOK  in. 
ADDRESS  TO  UOHT. 

Hail,  holy  light,  ofispring  of  Heaven,  first-boni. 
Or  of  the  eternal  coeternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  nnblamM  ?^  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  bnt  in  nnapproached  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather,  pure  etherial  stream,' 
Whose  fonntain  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  Smi, 
Before  the  Heavens  4hou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  worid  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite.' 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escap*d  the  Stygian  pool,^  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  soloum,  while,  in  my  flight. 
Through  utter  and  through  middle^  darkness  bomOf 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean'  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night ; 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  re-ascend, 
Though  hard  and  rare  -J  thee  I  revisit  safe. 
And  feel  thy  sovran  vital  lamp :  bnt  thou 
Revisit^st  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene'  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veil'd.    Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander,  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill,' 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Slon,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallowM  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit  :^'  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two,  equalled  with  me  in  fate 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown, 
Blind  Thamyris,  and  blind  Maeonides, 
And  Tiresias,  and  Phineus,^^  prophets  old : 

1  Vis.  for  pretumpdon.    '« God  it  light"— I  John  f.  & 

*  He  addraaei  li^tflrat  as  an  eiMnttal  attribute  of  Ikatf  i  then  as  a  phyrieal  mh 

evoked  into  existence  by  the  Divine  power.    See  Job  xxxvili.  19l  •  Gen.  i. 

*  He  applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  Dead  Sea;  **  Asphaltic  poot."  Book  1.411.— 
See  D.  195.  •  Utter  darknesi,  H«U ;  middlt  dcrJbws*,  Chaos. 

*  Orpheus  visited  the  infenal  ngioDs  to  rcfain  his  wife  Eurydioe. 
'  Vira.  Acn.  vi.  !».  ^        S  Ouiia  ^rana. 


f  Vlrg.  Aen.  vi.  ISS.  »  Gulta  I 

*  See  note  3,  p.  191.  "  Almost  all  the  mountains,  grots,  and  wdls  tnm  which  they 
(the  Muses)  have  derived  their  appeUatioos  are  in  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  or  BeoCia  (Aamiaj. 
Such  are  Pimpla,  Pindus,  Helioon,  Hippocrene.  Aganippe.  Lcibethron,  Pamaasua,  Gas- 
ulia.  and  the  Corycian  caveu**— Keightfey's  Myth^ogy,  pp.  147, 148. 

**  Prom  his  youth  MUton  k>ved  above  all  inspixation  that  of  the  poetry  of  the  BIbla.— 
'*  Jtdieery  5roeft«,  "—Kedron  and  Siloam. 
u  Thamifrit,  a  ThiaciaD  poet»  struck  blind  by  the  Muses  for  presumption  in  rivalling 
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Then  feed  on  thoughts,  that  yolnntary  move 
Haimonlons  numbers ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,^  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ;* 
But  cloud  Instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  ras'd. 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate :  there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Purge  and  disperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tcU 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.' 

THE  ANOELIG  WORSHIP. 

No  sooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  Heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hosanuas  fiU'd 
The  eternal  regions :  lowly  reverent 
Towards  either  throne  they  bpw,  and  to  the  ground 
With  solemn  adoration  down  they  cast^ 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  amarant^  and  gold ; 
Immortal  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom ;  but  soon  for  man's  offence 
To  Heav'n  removed  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows. 
And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life. 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  Heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian^  flowei-s  her  amber  stream : 

th  em.— n.  il.  594.  M<eonides,  an  ^menadon  ot  Homer,  flrom  Maonia  fLvdia)t  one  of  the 
ngioiu  that  aipired  to  the  honour  of  hU  birth.  TireHas,  a  celebrated  Theban  prophet. 
PhineuM,  a  king  of  Thraoe  or  Bithyaia*  itruek  with  bUndneia  for  rashly  prying  mto 
ftiturity. 

>  Thu  it  one  of  MUton'i  nictuie  words. 

'  Ck>mpare  Sam.  Agon.  97-92, 15MSlt  Compare  also  the  sonnet  to  Cyriae  Skimiflr— 
*'  Cyriae,  this  three  years  day,"  dtc. 

*  ^*  This  celebrated  comphunt  deseryes  all  the  praises  which  have  been  dven  it,  though 
It  may  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  excnseence  than  an  essential  part  or  the  poem.*  — 


«  Rer.  Iv.  10.  ,  ._   ^    .._ 

*  From  a  priv.  and  maraino  (Or.)  I  wither;  an  unfMing  flower;  t/pical  In  me  Unos 
low  of  the  perpetual  youth  suppoaed  to  have  accompanied  tanmortahty  in  our  flnt  pa- 
rents,   .^d^.amatanthtne.    The  word  is  alto  nnnlied  to  a  vivid  red  colour.    Amaranthus 
cecun  in  Lyeidas ;  see  p.  ISO.  •  He  has  **  Blysian  flowers"  in  L'AUegrot  see  p.  IW. , 
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With  these  that  aerer  fade  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beans ; 
Kow  in  loose  gariands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jaspar  shone, 
Impnrpled  with  celestial  xxwes  smil'd. 
Then,  crowned  again,  then*  golden  harps  they  took, 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glittering  by  their  aide 
Like  quivers  Jinng,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introdnce 
Their  sacrea  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  bnt  well  could  join 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  Heaven.^ 

prom  book  iv. 

Satan's  souloqut  on  mount  niphatxq  in  sioht  of  paradisb. 

O  thou,*  that,  with  surpassing  ^oiy  crowned, 
Look'st  f]:x)m  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world;  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  Sun  I  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere. 
Till  pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down 
Warring  in  Heaven  against  Heaven's  matchless  king : 
Ah,  wherefore  I  he  dcserv'd  no  such  return 

From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 

In  that  bright  eminence,  and  with  his  good 

Upbraided  none ;  nor  was  his  service  hard. 

Whtkt  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise. 

The  easiest  recompense,  and  pay  him  thanks. 

How  due  I  yet  all  his  good  prov'd  iU  in  me, 

And  wrought  but  malice ;  lifted  up  so  high 

I  *sdain*d  subjection,  and  thought  one  step  higher 

Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude, 

So  bnrthensome  still  paying,  still  to  owe; 

Forgetful  what  from  him  I  still  received. 

And  understood  not  that  a  grateM  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 

Indebted  and  discharged ;  what  burthen  then  ? 

O  had  his  powerful  destiny  ordain'd 

Me  some  inferior  angel,  I  had  stood 

Then  happy;  no  unbounded  hope  had  rais'd 

1  The  ApooalypM  tappMn  the  icenenr  of  thU  passage. 

*  **  Compaie  the  (mening  tpeeeh  in  the  Pbaeninue  of  Euripidei  I  tnhece  Ponon  has  re* 
marked,  that  Milton  had  once  intended  to  have  written  a  tragedy,  not  an  epic,  and  to  have 
oommeooed  it  with  this  address  to  the  sun."-  Brydges.  Porsoo^s  lemark  was  made  on  the 
authority  of  Edward  Philipa,  quoted  by  Sir  E.  Brydgea. 
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Ambition.    Yet  why  not?  some  other  power 
Af  great  might  have  aspired,  and  me,  though  mean, 
Drawn  to  his  part ;  bnt  other  powers  as  great 
Fell  not,  bnt  stand  unshaken,  nrom  within 
Or  from  without,  to  all  temptations  arm'd. 
Hadst  thon  the  same  fi*ee  will  and  power  to  stand  ? 
Thon  hadst :  whom  hast  thon  then  or  what  to  aocnse, 
Bnt  Heaven^s  free  love  dealt  equally  to  all? 
Be  then  his  love  accurs'd,  since,  love  or  hate. 
To  me  alike,  it  deals  eternal  woe. 
Kay,  curs'd  be  thou  ;  since  against  his  thj  will 
Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues. 
Me  miserable  1  which  way  shall  1  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair? 
Which  way  I  fiy  is  Hell;  myself  am  Hell ; 
And,  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  derour  me,  opens  wide. 
To  which  the  Hell  I  snffcr  seems  a  Heaven. 
O,  then,  at  last  relent :  is  there  no  place 
Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left  ? 
None  left  but  by  submission ;  and  that  word 
Disdain  forbids  me,  and  my  dread  of  shame 
Among  the  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduc'd 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts 
Than  to  submit,  boastmg  I  could  subdue 
The  Omnipotent.     Ay  me !  they  little  know 
How  dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain. 
Under  what  torments  inwardlv  I  groan, 
While  they  adore  me  on  the  throne  of  HeU. 
With  diadem  and  sceptre  high  advanced, 
The  lower  still  I  fall,  only  supreme 
In  misery :  such  joy  ambition  finds. 
But  say  I  could  repent,  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state ;  how  soon. 
Would  height  recal  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 
What  feigned  submission  swore  ?    Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void. 
For  never  can  true  reconcilement  grow, 
Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierc'd  so  deep ; 
Which  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relapse 
And  heavier  fall :  so  should  I  purchase  dear 
Short  intermission  bought  with  double  smart. 
This  knows  my  Punisher ;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  he,  as  I  from  begging  peace : 
All  hope  excluded  thus,  behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight 
Mankind  created,  and  for  him  this  world. 
So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear. 
Farewell  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil,  be  thon  my  good ;  by  thee  at  least 

s 
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Divided  empire  with  Heaven^s  King  I  hold. 
By  thee,  and  more  than  half  perhaps  will  rdgn ; 
As  man  ere  long,  and  this  new  world,  shall  know.^ 

PARADISE. 

So  on  he'  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden,  where  delidoos  Paradise 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  haiiy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild. 
Access  denied ;  and  over-head  up  grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.    Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdnreus  wall  of  Paradise  up  sprung : 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighbourmg  round. 
And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees,  loaden  with  faurest  firuit, 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once,  of  golden  hue. 
Appeared  with  gay  enamelled  colours  mix'd: 
On  which  the  Sun  more  glad  impressed  his  beams 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow, 
When  God  hath  showered  the  earth ;  so  lovely  seem'd 
That  landscape :  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air 
Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  inspires 
Yemal  delight  and  Joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair :  now  gentle  gales, 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfhmes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole* 
Those  balmy  spoils.    As  when,  to  them  who  sail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozamblc  off  at  sea,  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean^  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest ;  with  sudi  delay 
Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league 
Cheer'd  with  the  gratefhl  smell  old  Ocean  smiles. 

EVE^S  RECOLLECnONS. 

That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  sleep 
I  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  repos'd 

1  *' The  alternadom  of  this  dnftdAiIgpeediftrilM  and  move  the  BdBd  like  the  cbni^ 
thetempettin  a  dark  night."— Brydgek 

'  Satan.    Faret ;  Saxon,  /aran,  to  go. 

•  Imagery  from  the  Italian  poet*.— Newton. 

«  Sabaea.  an  appellation  of  part  of  Arabia.   Wakefield  nyi  that  M OtOD  delineated  this 
beautiAU  deNrfpttoo  from  Oiodonu  Siculiu,  Ub.  iii.  408.— Todd. 
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Under  a  shade  on  flowers,  mnch  wondering  where 

And  what  I  was,  whence  thither  brought  and  how. 

Not  distant  far  from  thence,  a  mormniing  sonnd 

Of  waters  issued  from  a  cave,  and  spread 

Lito  a  liquid  plain,  then  stood^  unmov'd 

Pure  as  the  expanse  of  Heaven ;  I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  lake,  that  to  me  seem'd  another  sky. 

As  I  bent  down  to  look,  just  opposite 

A  shape  within  the  watery  gleam  appear'd, 

Bending  to  look  on  me :  I  started  back, 

It  started  back ;  but  pleas*d  I  soon  returned, 

Fleas'd  it  returned  as  soon  with  answering  looks 

Of  sympathy  and  love.* 

KVBlONa  IK  PAKADISB. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liveiy  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  erassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  ^nnk,  aU  but  the  wa^eftQ  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleas'd :  now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led* 
Hie  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Bii^ng  in  clouded  migeslr,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.^ 

eyb's  con jitgal  loyb. 

My  auth(v  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid'st. 
Unargued  I  obey :  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine :  to  know  no  more 
Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise. 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all  time ; 
All  seasons,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  Mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  bh^s ;  pleasant  the  Sun, 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistering  with  dew :  fragrant  the  fertile  Earth 

_    ^ _     __ !  lod  com  pare 


>  £^rMd«Dd«e0adformaiM>aieriiittaiio»orKi]gma.--SMnoto8»p.  100;  i 
the  eximpte  in  note  1 ,  p.  S03> 

*  The  lunt  of  this  incident  Is  taken  fhnn  the  IkUe  of  NaKbmw,  OWd,  M«c  lu.  w/.— 
Newton.  '•  The  went  of  probeUlitT,  that  Naraieiis,  who  IWed  In  todetY,  ihould  beto  far 
deoeiyed  aa  to  take  an  hnage  in  water  for  a  reaUty.  !•  here  retnorcd.  We  may  apply  to 
Milton,  on  this  oocaslon,  what  Aristode  eaysof  Homer,  that  he  taught  the  poeU  to  lie 
properiy.*'-^tiUtaisfleet.  -  Compare  Book  ▼.  1«.—See  p.  ««. 

«  *'  I  know  of  nothing  parallel  or  comparable  to  this  patiage  to  be  Ibund  among  all  the 

trnaMiiiiiii  of  uident  nr  raoAmm  noatrv.**— Nawton. 


After  ioft  flhowen ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  Eyening  mild ;  then  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird,  and  this  (kir  Moon, 
And  these  the  gems  of  Hevren,  her  stany  train : 
Bat  neither  breath  of  Mom^  when  she  ascends 
With  diflrra  of  earliest  birdjB ;  nor  rinng  Smi 
On  this  delightful  land ;  nor  herb,  froit,  flower,     • 
Glistering  with  dew ;  nor  fragrance  after  showers ; 
Nor  gratefhl  Evening  mild ;  nor  silent  Night, 
With  this  her  sc^emn  bird ;  not  walk  bj  Moon, 
Or  glittering  star-light,  without  thee,  is  sweet 

SATAM^S  REPLT.TO  OABRIEL. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 
Proud  limitary  cherub !  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  mj  prevailing  arm,  though  Heaven's  King 
Bide  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw^st  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  Heaven  etar-pav*d. 

FROM  BOOK  T. 
ADAM  AKD  SY  Vs  MORNXMO  HTHH. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty  I  Thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair :  Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sit'st  above  these  heavens 
To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare^ 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light. 
Angels ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
Ana  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing :  ye,  in  Heaven  ; 
On  Earth,  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  cud. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown^st  the  smiling  mora 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sj^ere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye'  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eteiual  course,  both  when  thou  cUmb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gainM,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 
Moon,  that  now  meet*st  the  orient  Sun,  now  fly'st, 

1  PMlm  xlx.  1 1  1  Corinthians  xiii.  13. 

s  A  dawtcal  ima£e.--Se8  Arittoph.  Nub.  S85.  Esdi.  Septem  Cootx.  Thcb.  386.  Fopc^ 
maxim  respectingQiQ  meanncM  of  a  monovyUabic  hwoic  lin«  wiU  not  apply  to  thii  nor  to 
manjotbcn  in  Miltant  tee  aeveral  in  thla  pasnge. 
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With  the  fix*d  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  that  flies  ;^ 

And  ye  five'  other  waudering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resoond 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  calFd  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run' 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform ;  and  mix 

And  nomish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky,  or  gray, 

Till  the  Sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise ; 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  Earth  with  falling  showers, 

Bising  or  falling  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tunc  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls :  ye  biros, 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate^  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  vour  notes  his  praise. 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  nijght 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil  or  concealed, 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark  1"^ 

1  Our  flnt  mrenti  tre  made  with  propriety  to  tpeak  the  attrooomy  of  the  eye^  not  that 
of  modern  Mnence 

s  The  andent  and  mcdkeva]  astroDomy  reckoned  the  bud  and  moon  among  the  planets. 
The  *'  five  other  wandering  ftreft,**  theiwne*  are  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sa- 
turn, Henchd  had  not  vet '  *  lent  the  lyre  of  heaven  another  string."  The  mysterious 
virtue  and  prevalence  or  the  numt)er  seven  was  used  by  the  schoolmen  as  an  argument 
agamst  the  Copemican  astronomy.—*'  Ifot  wWKmt  emff"  the  Pythagorean  Idea.— See 
note  9*  p-  88. 

>  The  minting  and  interchange  of  the  four  dements,  alr»  earth.  Are,  and  vrater,  produ- 
cing successive  aitemtions  in  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the  universe,  ww  a  doctrine 
of  andent  philosophy,  borrowed  from  Orpheus.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  U.  33.— See  Newton's 
Noce.    MuM/brm  /  compare  with  deform.  Book  i.  706.— Seep.  SRM. 

«  "  Hark  I  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings  i^-^hakespT  Cymbeline,  Aet  U.  Sc.  S.— 
Seep,  isa 

*  Compare  this  hymn  with  Psalm  cxlvill.,  and  with  that  of  Thomson  on  the  Seasons. 
It  is  conodved  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  and  nnitn  in  a  singular  degree  the  at- 
tributes of  suWmity  and  beauty.  The  fourth  book,  and  the  first  part  of  the  fifth,  em- 
knee  the  roost  merdy  beautiful  parts  of  Paradise  Lost.  It  has  been  said  that  MUton, 
when  he  descends  to  the  beautiful,  borrows;  when  he  soars  to  the  sublime,  he  creates. 


plagiarism,  without  the  sliadtiw  of  want  of  originality.  Sublimity  in  literature  is  a  ntfcr 
qodity,  and  cannot  be  imitated  without  insUnt  recognition  by  the  imitator  blmieU;  and 
much  more  by  his  readers. 
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ntOM  BOOK  VI. 
THE  MESSIAH. 

He,  o'er  his  sceptre  bowing,  rose 
From  the  right  hand  of  glory  where  he  sat ; 
And  the  third  sacred  mom  began  to  shine, 
Dawnhig  through  Heaven.    Forth  rash'd  with  whirlwind  sound 
The  chariot  of  Paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn,^ 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy*d 
Bv  four  cherubic  shapes ;  four  faces  each 
Had  wondrous ;  as  with  stars,  their  bodies  all 
And  wings  were  set  with  eyes ;  with  eyes  the  wheels 
Of  bervl,  and  careering  fires  between ; 
Over  their  heads  a  crystal  firmament, 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colours  of  the  showery  arch. 
He,  in  celestial  panoply  all  arm'd 
Of  radiant  Urim,*  work  divinely  wrought, 
Ascended;  at  his  right  hand  Victory 
Sat  eagle-wing'd,^  beside  him  hung  his  bow 
Ajid  quiver  with  three-bolted^  thunder  stor*d ; 
And  m>m  about  him  fierce  eflfusion  rolled 
Of  smoke,  and  bickering  flame,  and  sparkles  dire : 
Attended  with  ten  thousand  thousand  saints,' 
He  onward  came ;  far  off  his  coming  shone ; 
And  twentv  thousand*  (I  their  nnmber  heard) 
Chariots  of  God,  half  on  each  hand,  were  seen : 
He  on  the  wings  of  cherub  robe  sublime' 
On  the  crystdlUne  sky,  in  sapphire  thron'd, 
Illustrious  far  and  wide. 


OYERTHROW  OF  THE  REBKL  AKOEL8. 

So  spake  the  Son,  and  Into  terror  changed 
His  countenance  too  severe  to  be  beheld. 
And  full  of  wrath  bent  on  his  enemies. 
At  once  the  Four*  spread  out  their  stany  wings 
With  dreadful  shade  contiguous,  and  the  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rollM,  as  with  the  sound 
Of  toirent  floods,  or  of  a  nnmerous  host. 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove, 
Gloomy  as  night,*  under  his  burning  wheels 

1  Enk.  1. 4-87. 

>  See  PtctorUl  Bible,  Exod.  zxyUi.  30.    Amopfjr  /  oorapere  Ephet.  ▼!.  11. 

•  The  other  Insignia  of  the  goddeM  Victory  were  the  Laurd  crown  and  the  Palm  branch. 
«  See  note  1,  p.  IM.  •  Jude  14.— *<  SU  eominff  thane  /**  lee  9  Then.  U.  & 

•  p».  ix^m.  if; 

'  Ps.  XTiii.  10-14 1  Pi.  IxtUI.  4-33.    Compan  alio  Hah.  lii.  »-lfi. 

•  Four,  i.  e.  the  cKtruMe  ihapet  of  the  pncediqg  extract. 
»  Hem.  11. 1.  47.  ^^ 
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The  stedfiut  empyr^an^  shook  throaghont, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.    Full  soon 
Among  them  he  arrivM ;  in  his  right  hand 
Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 
Before  him,  such  as  in  their  souls  infixed 
Plagues :  they,  astonish'd,  all  resistance  lost, 
All  courage ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropt : 
O'er  shields,  and  hehns,  and  helmed  heads  he  rode, 
Of  thrones  and  mighty  seraphim  prostrdte, 
That  wish'd  the  mountains  now  might  be  agahi* 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire. 
Nor  less  on  either  side  tempestuous  feU 
His  arrows,  from  the  fourfold-visag*d  Four 
Distinct^  with  eyes,  and  from  the  living  wheels 
Distinct  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes ; 
One  spurit  in  them  ml*d ;  and  every  eye 
Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Amonff  the  accurs'd,  that  withered  all  their  strength. 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drained, 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen. 
Yet  half  his  strength  he  put  not  forth,  but  checked 
His  thunder  in  mid  volley ;  for  he  meant 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  Heaven. 
The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats  or  timorous  flock  together  throng*d. 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-struck,  pursued 
With  terrors,  and  with  friries,  to  the  bounds 
And  crystal  wall  of  Heaven ;  which,  opening  wide, 
BoU*d  inward,  and  a  spacious  gap  disclosed 
Into  the  wasteful  deep :  the  monstrous  sight 
Struck  them  with  horror  backward,  but  far  worse 
Urg'd  them  behind :  headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  frx>m  the  verge  of  Heaven ;  eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit.* 

FROM  BOOK  XI. 
MICHABL  SHOWS  TO  ADAM  THE  FUTUBB  KINGDOMS  OF  THS  SARTB. 

It  was  a  hin. 
Of  Paradise  the  highest ;  frx)m  whose  top 

>  Tlie  higher  hnTcn i  tb»^r*^vffUm  (Or.  ppr).    See  Ovid,  Met  L  S7.    Ether  hm  Om 
Idea,mmi0r.  ai£A4>,Ibuni,orthlne;^fkjf.tl]    *    "  .-      -.  .      —.^. 


the  ei&ud-regUm  (Ger.  woOu) ;   jirmawwK,  thejlxed  or  $olid-r€ffion,  ooneipanding  to  the 
" — •-  -^ — owta.-'-erwttdMiHe,  unitM  the  ideas  of  sdiditp  and  cUamesi  (Or.  hnuUdlo§, 
hvaline,  dooa  the  Mune  (Or.  kwUoit  gUna)  i— heaven,  haa  heen  uid  to  be  the 


irigiii  Bttlgned  itt  it  ia  the  Oennan  <H<t.— See  Book  iil.  71A- 
I betdea  haa,  fai  imitation  of  Hesiod and  Ovid, bi dcacribbgthe 
ta  the  weapons  of  the  angds  againat  each  other.   Compare  KeT. 


of  the  Terb  heave/  itscema  rather  to  be  a  chiuigeof  the  German  himmel  / 
has  a  Bimllar  origin  I    •**""•'""    "  *^     -—«-_.- mi  «»> 

Hilton  in  the  preeeding  br    ' 
CHant  war,  made  mountalna  t 
Iv.  16. 

•  Used  In  the  literal  Latinaanae,  punctured  or  epaOed.  The  same  remark  apptlea  tojMr- 
nieUmSt  a  few  llnea  below. 

*  The  crltlca  strain  paocgyiie  in  their  admiiBtlonorthia,  and  aimilarpaaaagea  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  booka. 
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The  hemisphere  of  Earth,  in  cleareet  Icen,^ 

Stretched  out  to  the  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay. 

Not  higher  that  hill,  nor  wider  loolung  round, 

Whereon,  for  different  causei  the  Tempter  set 

Our  second  Adam,  in  the  wilderness ; 

To  show  him  all  £arth*s  kingdoms,  and  their  gloiy.* 

His  eye  might  there  command  whereyer  stood 

City  of  old  or  modem  fame,  the  seat 

Of  mightiest  empire,  from  the  destined  walls 

Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can,* 

And  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  Temir^s^  throne, 

To  Paquin  of  Simean^  kings ;  and  thence 

To  Agra  and  Lahor  of  great  Mogul,* 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese  -^  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan*  sat,  or  since 

In  Hispahan ;  or  where  the  Russian  ksai* 

In  Mosco ;  or  the  sultan  in  Bizance,^* 

Turchestan-bom ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

The  empire  of  Kegus^^  to  his  utmost  port 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritlm  kings 

Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 

And  Sofala,  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south ; 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fes  and  Sns, 

Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen ; 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Borne  was  to  sway 

The  world :  in  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Monteznme,^ 

And  Cusco  in  Fern,  the  richer  seat 

1  Promect— See  note  11,  p.  3.  '  Luk»  It. 

"  Ormfraltt,  Pekin :  Cathay,  China:  Cathaian  Cam  at  the  period  of  Ott  mvels  of 
Maroo  Polo,  from  whom  theae  names  are  taken,  Chbta  was  subject  to  the  raooeison  of 
Oeiitfhis  Khan.— See  Robertaoo's  America.  Book  i. 

•  Tamerlane,  or  Timour  Beg-    Samarcand  was  his  capital-    See  Gibbon.  voL  xli.  ch.  AS. 
ft  PaquiHt  Pekin,  the  same  with  Cainhalu  •*  *'  in  MQton's  time  the  geographv  of  the  fkr 

East  was  vsisue ;  and,  having  heard  both  names,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that 
they  referrcdi  to  t he  same  city.*'  The  Seres  and  the  S'imb,  the  remotest  people  of  the  Baat, 
are'of  doubtful  locality. 

•  The  Moguls  were  the  Mahomedan  Tartar  dynasty  trf  Hindostan.  Thdr  capital  waa 
Ana,  ultimately  Delhi.— See  Gibbon,  voL  xi. 

'  Malacca,  and  porhans  the  Pcguan  coast,  formed  the  Chersonneette  Aurea. 
■  Ecbatana  (modem  aamadan)  was  the  Median  or  north  capital  of  the  Peraiaa  empire  i 
Susa  was  the  southern :  the  former  was  the  summer,  the  latter  the  winter  residence. 

•  Erroneously  identified  with  Ceuar  {KaUer,  Ger.}t  Txar  (the  correct  form)  is,  in 
Slavonic,  sovereign. 

>«  Byzantium^  Constantinople.  For  the  origin  of  the  Taritish  iultansb  see  Gibbon,  vol. 
X.  ch.  67- 

"  The  emperor  of  Abyssinia  (A^tif ,  in  Ethiopic,  is  king) :  bia  style  b  "Negtlta  JfagaeU,' 
King  of  the  kings,  vis.  of  Ethiopia.— JSrcoco,  Arkeeko,  a  port  on  ifaa  Bed  Sea,  <ai  the 
northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia  —Lfs*  maritime  kings,  infoior  eoaat  soferelgua :  Momba- 
sa. &C.  are  on  the  east  shore  of  Africa.— Bruce  identifiM  Ophir  with  SoCala:  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  syllables,  it  has  also  been  ooqiectured  to  be  the  same  with  Africa  gODerally. 
— iltoMmjror,  the  second  of  the  Abasiid  caliphs ;  see  Gibbon,  voL  x.  ch.  6S :  after  the  di- 
▼ision  of  the  caliphate,  more  than  one  monarch  of  north-western  Africa  bore  this  namow 

^  See  Robertson's  America  for  Montesuma.  Cusoo,  and  Atabalipa.  Unbounded  riches 
were  supposed  to  exist  in  Guiana  t  it  was  in  this  country  that  Six  Walter  Raldgfa  placed 
his  imaginary  sold  mine.  Ei-dorado  has  become  proverbial.  G^ryoM'f  eone,  the  Spar 
nlaidsi  from  tbe  ancient  king  of  Gades  (Cadix),  slain  by  Hercules. 
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Of  AtabalhMt;  and  yet  nngpoil^d 
Goiftna,  whose  great  city  GeiTon's  sons 
CaUEl  Dorado. 


HUMAN  ILLS. 

Immediately  a  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear*d,  sad,  noisome,  dark; 
A  laaar-hoase  it  seem'd ;  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd :  all  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  tortnre,  qnalms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feveroos  kinds, 
Convnlsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  nicer,  colic-pangs. 
Demoniac  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-stmck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,^  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking^rhenms. 
Dnre  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  grouis ;  Despair 
Tended.the  sick,  busiest  from  conch  to  conch ; 
And  over  them,  triumphant.  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay*d  to  strike. 

TBMFBBANCZ. 

Well  observe 
The  mle  of  Not  too  mu^ ;  by  temperance  tanght, 
In  what  then  eat^st  and  drink'st ;  seeking  from  tbe||^ce 
Dne  nonrishment,  not  gluttonous  delight ; 
Till  many  years  oyer  thy  head  retnm. 
So  may'st  thou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother^s  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
GatherM,  not  harshly  pluck'd ;  for  death  mature. 
This  is  Old  Age ;  but  then,  thou  must  outliye 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will  change 
To  withered,  weak,  and  gray;  thy  senses  then, 
Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego, 
To  what  thou  hast ;  and,  for  the  air  of  youth. 
Hopeful  and  cheerfbl,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  hut  consume 
The  bahn  of  life. 


KXPtTLSIOK  OF  ADAM  AND  SyS. 

From  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixM  station,  all  hi  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 

«  Bmiirittton  (Or.  maraino,  I  wtthar). 
T 
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Gliding  meteorons,  as  eTemng-miBt 
Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  mariah^  glidea, 
And  gathers  gromid  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  retoming.    High  in  front  advanced. 
The  brandished  sword  of  God  before  them  blaz'd,' 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Libyan  air  adnst,* 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Oar  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  aJl  the  eastern  side  behdd 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  aeat> 
Wav'd  over  by  that  flaming  brand ;  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  throng'd,  and  fieiy  arms: 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  bot  wip^d  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  beftoie  them,  where  to  choose 
Tlieir  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  theur  guide : 
They,  hand  in  hanid,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitaiy  way> 


FROM  PARADISE  REOAINRD. 
BOOK  IV. 
ATHENS. 

Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west,  behold 
Where  on  the  .Sgean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly,^  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  seal, — 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe,* 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

>Uush. 

*  Heber  borrows  this  line  in  the  *'  Passage  of  the  Red  SM**— 

'*  Bland  brawl  and  flereetito  fenndlahBd  toceh  of  God.'* 
"  Parched  (Lat  adutttu). 

«  **  The  poetical  imagery  of  this  paisafle  it  splendid,  fubllme,  and  at  the  same  time  pa- 
thetic, and  of  a  majestic  oonciseness." — ^Brydra. 

*  II.  ii.  M6.— Newton.    Ancient  writers  celebrate  the  purity  of  the  Athenian  air.    Eift 

Sf  Oreeee  ;  Sparta  and  Athens  wen  termed  the  eyes  of  Greeoe.  Alliens  might  be  pecu- 
arly  so  nlled  from  her  eminence  in  intelleet.  Adiens  was  celebrated  for  her  hoepi- 
tality  to  men  of  genius  and  to  strangers  generally.  See  Danger's  Note,  and  Potter's 
Greek  Antiq  --(Boyd),  p.  716.  .... 

*  The  school  of  Plato.  See  Potter,  pL  44.  Attic  Hrd,  the  nightingide.  Phflomda.  who 
was  changed  into  this  bird,  was  the  daughter  of  Pandion.  king  of  Athens.— See  Ovid.  Met. 
vi.  494—^5.  Thiek-warblcd,  one  of  ArUltsnf  s  picture  words.  The  whole  line  has  been  ad- 
mired for  the  brauty  of  its  construction.  BpmetttUt  a  mountain  district  near  Athens,  is 
still  odebrated  for  ib  honey.  IIU9U»»  a  stream  near  Athens,  where  Plato  has  placed  the 
—  e  of  his  Phcdrus.— Kewtoiit 
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Trillfi  her  thick^warbled  notos  the  snibmer  long ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettiis,  with  the  soittd 

Of  bees*  mdustrious  murmitr,  oft  inyites 

To  studious  mosing ;  there  Xiissas  roils  • 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls,  then  Tlew 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his,^  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdoe  die  world ; 

Lycenm  there,  and  paint«d  Stoa  next : 

There  shalt  thon  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  nnmbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand ;  and  Tarions^measnr^d  verae, 

^olian  charms  and  Dorian'  lyric  odes ; 

And  his,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  song, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'c^ 

Whose  poem  Phosbns  challeng'd  for  his  own  '^ 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  Chorus  or  Iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 

In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 

Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life. 

High  actions  and  high  passions  best  describing  :^ 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair. 

Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 

Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  and  fulmin^d  over  Greece* 

To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes*  throne : 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof  d  house 

Of  Socrates  ;*  see  there  his  tenement, 

Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 

Wisest  of  men,  fi-om  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 

I  Ariatode,  the  ftwnder  of  the  PeriiMtedc  leet,  ww  the  tutor  of  Alexander.  His  ichool 
«t  Athene  was  the  Lyeavm.— See  Potter,  p.  41 .    Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stotes»  taught 

In  the#toa  or  portico,  called  Poedle  (patnUd/t  heuce.  in  English  poetry,  such  r*- 

'*  mldieri  qf  the  porch'*  a»  applied  to  the  Stoics.    *<  Poteer  ^harmcnjf  /"  mu 
of  the  chief  branches  of  a  Onek  liberal  education.— See  Potter  (Boyd),  pp.  eS5» ... 

*  Eotian,  alludes  to  the  lyric  poetry  of  Alcasus  and  Sappho,  natirea  of  the  Isle  of 
Lesbos,  colonised  by  the  Hellenic  tribe  Eolians.  Jhric  tehn  to  the  odes  of  Pindar  i  for 
the  latter,  see  Sdiiegel's  Histoiy  of  Literature,  leeture  1. 

*  Mtleaigenes  g  Homer  was  ailqjed  to  have  lieen  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  ilver  Mdes, 
near  Smyrna,  in  Asia  Minor.*— (See  note  11,  p.  906)  t  ten  the  word  Homers  as  implying  either 
Hindnest  or  witnutt  and  for  ofaeervations  on  the  personality  of  the  poet,  see  Sducgd's 
History  of  Literature,  leeture  i.  *«  Phabui  ehaiUngcd"  Ac,  alluding  to  an  epigram  in 
the  Grcelc  Anthology.— Newton. 

*  "  Chonu  or  iamhiei'*  '*  The  two  eoMtitaent  parts  of  the  andent  trigedy  were  the 
■"-' -•'       -.  -    • — •  -      «^ •^•-'^ .-^^^^g. 


didloinu,  wiittcn  chiefly  in  the  iambic  measure;  and  the  cA<^ti£.  which  oonsbled  of  va- 
riotts  measures."— Newton.  **  Britf  tmtentioxu  precepU  t"  "  This  particularly  applies 
to  Euripides,  who,  next  to  Homer,  was  Milton's  CsTouiite  Greek  author."— Dunster. 
*'  Fate,  chance,**  Ac  "  The  arguments  most  frequently  selected  by  the  Greek  traffic 
writers,  were  the  aooomplishment  of  some  oracle,  or  some  supposed  decree  of  fate  '^-^ 
Dunster.  "  High  actions,"  &c.  **  ActiontT  refers  to/aU  and  chance  /  "  patHan^  to  the 
peripetia  or  "  change*  of  fortune.— Dunster. 

*  Alluding  to  Aristophanes,  speaking  of  Pericles,  Acham.  631.— Newton  and  Dunster. 
Pnicles  «« Ftibnined over  Greece"  to  Attaxerxes'  throne;  Demosthenes  to  that  of  Philip 
of  Macedon. 

<  **  From  heaven,**  &e. ,  alluding  either  to  Jut.  Sat.  xi.  97  (Calton) ;  or  to  Cicero,  Tnse. 
Disp.  V.  4  ( Watburton  and  l*hyer)  —Newton.  *'  WUeet  of  men;**  see  Plato  in  Apolog. 
Socrat.  CI&  Acad.  Quaest.  Ub.  i.    RoUln,  Book  ix.  Cb.  4,  SesL  3. 
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Of  academics  old  and  new,^  with  those 
Sornamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicnrean,  and  the  Stoic  severe. 
These  here  revolve,  or,  as  thou  lik*st,  at  home, 
Till  time  matnre  thee  to  a  kingdom's  weight ; 
These  roles  will  render  thee  a  king  complete 
Within  thyself,  moch  more  with  empire  joined.* 

VROM  SAMSON  AQONI8TX8L 
CHOBUS. 

God  of  onr  fathers,  what  is  man  !* 
That  then  towards  him  with  hand  so  varions, 

Or  might  I  say  contrarioos,^ 
Temper*st  thy  providence  through  his  short  coarse, 
If ot  evenly,  as  thon  mPst 
The  angelic  orders,  and  inferior  creatmies  mnte^ 
Irrational  and  bnxte. 
Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  ront. 

That,  wandering  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer-fly. 
Heads  without  name  no  more  remembered ; 
But  9uch  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 
With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adom'd. 

To  some  great  work,  thy  glory 
And  people's  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect : 
Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft, 
Amidst  their  height  of  noon, 
Changest  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand,  with  no  regard 
Of  highest  favours  past 
From  thee  on  them,  or  tnem  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscur'd,  which  were  a  fair  dismission. 
But  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  did'st  exalt  them  high,— 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye, 
Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission ; 
Oft  leav'st  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,*  or  else  captfv'd ; 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times, 
And  condemnation  of  the  ingrateful  multitude. 
If  these  they  'scape,  perhi^,  in  poverty. 
With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow'st  them  down, 
Painful  diseases  and  deform'd 

>  Socrates  wm  the  instnictor  of  Plato,  the  ftmnder  of  the  Aeademle  idiool.  Quincti- 
nan  oftlls  him  *'  foos  ^hikMOphonim/'  1. 10.— Newtoo.  Or  MUtoa  alludet  to  JEttMn,  Var. 
Hist.  xiii.  88.— Dunster.  "  Old  and  n«w /"  "  The  Academic  wet  of  philoMphen,  like 
Che  Greek  comedy,  had  Its  three  epoch*— oid«  middle,  and  new."— Dunrter. 

'  Satan  addresflc*  this  to  our  Saviour. 

*  An  imitatioD  of  the  chorus  in  Seneca's  **  Hippotvtas.**— Thyer. 

4  «'  Thie  weeam  to  me  «  hanh  irord,  thouch  Todd  shows  it  waa  used  by  Ghaucer.*— 
Jlrydgei.  •  Horn.  uTl.  4. 
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In  crude  old  age; 
Thongh  not  dlsordinate,  jet,  canseksM,  suffering 
The  ponkhment  of  dissolute  days :  In  fine, 
Joflt,  or  unjust,  alike  seem  miserable, 
For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end.^ 

VBOM  THS  SONNBTa. 
•*<Mr  HIS  BXINa  ARBITKD  TO  THB  AGB  OF  TWENTY-THIWE.'"* 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and- twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  fiill  career. 
Bat  my  late  ^ring  no  bud  or  blossom  show^h. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth, 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near, 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear^ 
That  some  more  timefy-happy  spirits  endu^th. 

Tot,  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow. 
It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taakmaster'e  eye. 

**  ON  THE  LATE  KASSACRB  IN  PIRDMONT.'' 

Avenge,  oh  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  w(»rshipped  stocks  and  stones, 

Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,*  that  rolled 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Theur  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  swny 

The  triple  tyrant  ;•  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  fiabylonian  woe.^ 

'  Not  an  fanpngaadcp  of  PiDTktaict,  >ufn  •UwnplBJ  eomoiation  at  Uw  roflferw .  Th* 
whole  pMMge  hat  a  peculiar  referaDco  to  the  fitto  or  ihe  Tqmbttam  party  after  the  He- 
•torafeioB,  and  to  the  oondition  of  the  poet  in  hia  latter  dayi. 

~  Cromirail  interteed,  with  great  (Bgnity  and  eflhet,  to  oountcraet  the  Savoyard  pcr- 


>  The  Pope  wean  a  triple  crown. 
«Afltyto»lmtPW,Anticfaii8t.— WarimrtoD.    Bee  Ber.  xtU.  i. 


MS  BfrrLBB. 

TRANBULTION  OF  BO&ACB  OI>feS,  I.  S. 

What  slender  joath,  bedewed  with  lUfoid  odotps, 
Coorts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 

Pyrrha  ?    For  whom  bind'st  thou 

In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair, 
Plain  in  thy  neatness  ?    Oh,  bow  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 

Bongh  with  black  winds  and  storms, 

Unwonted,  shall  admire ! — 
Who  now  enjoys  thee, — crednlons, — all  gold. 
Who,  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful    Hapless  they. 
To  whom  thon  untried  seem^st  fair  1    Me  in  my  vowM 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 

My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 

To  the  stem  God  of  sea. 


CWa  M«oonipclM  by  our  limits  ami  other  oontidentiaDf  to  omit  levmi  of  the  poets 
ftf  the  ieveDteeoth  eenturr,  as  LoveUoe,  Suckling,  Hattlngton,  Davcnant.  Clevdaad. 
Fenshev.  Veufhan,  Marvel,  Dcnham,  BoMominon,  &e.  SoBoe  of  tfieiii  maifc  the  fiadfatf 
characterMics  of  the  aire  of  Slliabeth  and  Jainei;  othen  are  the  origlnatonof  the  whool 
of  poetry,  of  which  Dnrden  b  the  type  and  the  dilef-    WaDer  and  Denham  are  praised 

MUiportantaMntsintheftinBationofthe'  -  -       -    -      . .-    .,__ 

*«ee  JohnaoA  Uves  of  tfaflN  two  poets.] 


itamts  in  t6e  farn^ta  oTte  bannoBj  aiid  s^^ 
Kun  Lives  c"*  **"  ~ 


SAMUEL  BUTLER. 

(1(112-1660.) 

Thi  particulan  of  tiie  life  of  the  anthor  of  Hudlbru  an  scanty  and 
obacura.  He  was  the  son  of  a  fiurmer  In  Woroestcnhire.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  be  leceiyed  a  university  education  ;  for,  though  alleipad  to  have  re- 
sided some  years  at  Cambridge*  he  is  not  known  to  have  matriculated  in  any 
college.  He  is  afterwords  found  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  learned  Selden.  He  appears  again,  probably 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  In  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwellls 
officers,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  prototype  of  Hudibras.  The  Restoraticm 
brought  to  his  fortunes  a  gleam  of  hope.  He  obtained  employment  as  se- 
cretly to  the  Earl  of  Carbery.  Having  lost  his  wiie^  fortune  through  bad 
securities,  he  became  an  author,  and  published  in  1668  the  first  part  of  his 
Satira  It  was  received  with  unbounded  popularity,  and  vras  made  known 
at  court  through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Dovset.  The  author,  however, 
was  unrewarded,  except  by  an  occasional  present  of  L.800  from  the  king. 
In  the  subsequent  years  he  published  the  second  and  third  parts  of  his  poem ; 
and  died  in  indigence  in  1 680.  The  n^lect  of  the  king  is  die  more  cmninal, 
smce  the  Satire  must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  piece  of  good  service  to  the 
royalist  cause.  Broad  caricature  and  miraculous  force  of  wit  exert  their 
united  strength  to  hold  up  the  puritan  party  to  contempt  and  ridicule.   The 
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idea  of  Uie  piece  is,  of  eonxMi  borrowed  ftom  Cerrantet ;  Imt  there  is  no  re- 
•emblance  between  the  two  worka  Hudibras  is  thcHroughly  Engliah«  The 
whole  poem  is  a  continual  sparkle  of  brilliancj,  adorned  by  the  resources  of 
immense  learning ;  language,  character,  and  imagexy  are  moulded  at  the 
author^  will  No  rhyme  is  so  complicated  that  he  wants  words  to  form  its 
counterpart ;  no  image  so  remote  that  his  hand  cannot  compel  it  into  his 
service.  The  work  is  unfinished,  and,  from  the  range  of  years  over  which  it 
was  published,  the  plan  is  desultonr  and  incompact  The  perusal  of  Hudi- 
faias  is  diet  so  solid,  that  it  Aould  be  taken  by  little  at  a  time.  It  is  one  of 
those  works  whose  epigrammatic  practical  wisdom  has  woven  itself  into  the 
phraseology  of  the  language.  The  popolaiity  of  Hudibras  caused  forgeries 
of  the  authorli  style  after  hu  death.  *  Genuine  remains,**  in  prose  and  verM, 
were  published  in  1769,  by  Mr  Thyei^  fW»i  manuscripts  left  m  possession  of 
Bntkr^  fiiend  Mr  Longueville. 


SIR  HUDIBRAS  Ain>  HIS  AOCOMPUSHMIQITS. 

When  civil  dudgeon^  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  ont,  they  knew  not  why, 
When  hard  words,  jealoasies,  and  fears, 
Set  folks  together  by  the  ears ; 

♦  ♦  » 

When  gospel-thimpeter,  snrronnded 

Bj  long-eared  root,  to  battle  sounded. 

And  pdpit,  dram  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick ; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 

And  ont  he  rode  a  colonelling. 

A  wight  be  was,  whose  very  sight  wonld 

Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood, 

That  never  bowed  bis  stnbbom  kjiee 

To  any  thing  bat  chivalry, 

Kor  pnt  np  blow  bat  that  which  laid 

Knight  worshipfnl  on  shoulder  blade. 

Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant. 

Either  for  cartel  or  for  warrant. 

Great  on  the  bench,  greal  in  the  saddle. 

That  could  as  well  bind  oVr,  as  swaddle ; 

Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 

And  styled  of  war  as  well  as  peace.^ 

rSo  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature. 

Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 

But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt. 

Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout ; 

>  Attend  in  tteMcraidedfrioD  to  "Atrp:*  dudgetm,  primarily  is  a  dj^ger  (ms  p.  915), 
OTnthcrttwwoodcnheftoflt.— SeeOiflbrd'sJonton,  tol.  v.p.  9a 

>  *•  Thehero  at  Butier  ii  a  PmbyterUn  Juatio*.  who,  in  the  conMmf  ot  1ml  autho- 
rity uid  the  rage  of  aealou«  Ignorance,  lange*  the  country  to  repreM  ropcntition  and 
ooneei  abiitei,  acoompaBiad  by  an  Independent  clerk,  dltputatioui  and  otatinato,  with 
whom  he  often  debatei,  but  nem  oonqufl»him.'*-JohnioQ.  **  tkBodOUr  alkfBd  bm  to 
■Man,  to  baof,  or  cudgek 
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Some  hold  the  one  and  some  the  other; 
Bnt  howsoe'er  thej  make  a  pother, 
The  difference  was  so  small,  his  bnin 
Outweighed  his  rage  bnt  half  a  grain ; 
Which  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  called  a  foot 

•  «  • 

We  grant,  altho^  he  had  moch  wit, 
He  was  rerj  shy  of  osing  it. 
As  being  loth  to  wear  it  oat. 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so. 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Besides,  His  known  he  could  speak  Greek 
As  natnraUy  as  pigs  squeak, 
That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile 
Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle : 
Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted 
His  bounty  unto  such  as  wanted. 
But  much  of  either  would  afford 

To  many  that  had  not  one  Vord. 

•  «  « 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic. 
He  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twizt  south  and  south-west  side : 
On  either  which  he  could  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute. 
He'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,— a  man's  no  horse ; 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard — ^is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be — an  owl ; 
A  calf— -an  alderman ;  a  goose — a  justice ; 
And  rooks — committee-men  and  trustees.^ 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination. 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do. 

For  rhetoric — he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope. 
And  when  he  happen'd  to  break  off 
r  the  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
He  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by ; 
Else,  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  he  talked  Uke  other  folk ; 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

>  llmben  of  tte  committeet  for  ccnducthig  the  nquMtntioiM  or  reeelTliup  tlM  oompo* 
•fUooa  of  th*  Tsnqulthcd  royalltta.  Tnuteet  appointed  to  the  tnitt-charae  of  crown, 
church.  Of  other  tandi,  MlBed  by  the  repubUcao  gOTwniiMDt.— See  8ooct*ft  Woodetock. 
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Bni«  when  he  pleased  to  8how%  his  speech, 
In  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich ; 
A  Babylonish^  dialect, 
Which  learned  pedants  mncfa  affect. 
It  was  a  parti-colonr'd  dress 
Of  patched  and  piebald  languages. 
*Twas  English  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin, 
As  fnstian  heretofore  on  sadn. 
It  had  an  odd  promiscnons  tone, 
As  if  he  had  tidked  three  parts  in  one. 
Which  made  some  think  when  he  did  gabble 
Tb»j  had  heard  three  labonren  of  Babel, 
Or  Gerberos  himself  prononnoe 
A  leash  of  langoages  at  once. 

HIS  SWORD  AHD  DAOGXR. 

His  pnissant  sword  ante  his  side 
Kear  his  nndannted  heart  was  tied, 
With  basket  hUt  that  would  hold  broth. 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets. 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty. 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancour  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  had  devoured,  it  was  so  manful; 
And  so  much  scorned  to  lurk  in  case. 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 
«  «  «  « 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age, 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so 
As  dwuib  upon  knight-errants  do. 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  fbr  fighting  or  for  drudging. 
When  it  had  stabbed  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread, 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  tho'  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap  'twould  not  care ; 
Twould  make  dean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth : 

t  mra  <Urtiii|{ttlilied  by  TarieCT  and  gUttar  of  omnneBt.— S«t  SU. 
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It  had  been  Vrantioe  to  a  brewer,^ 

Where  this  and  more  it  did  endore ; 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score. 

MODBEN  WABFARE  SATIRIZED. 

Tis  trae,  our  modem  way  of  war 
Is  grown  more  polltio  by  far, 
But  not  80  resolnte  and  bold, 
Nor  tied  to  honoor  as  the  old. 
For  now  they  langh  at  givuig  battle, 
Unless  It  be  to  herds  of  cattle. 
Or  fighting  conyo3rs  of  provision. 
The  whole  design  o*  th'^  expedition ; 
And  not  with  downright  blows  to  nmt 
The  enemy,  but  eat  them  out. 
As  fighting,  in  all  beasts  of  prey, 
And  eating,  are  performed  one  way ; 
To  give  defiance  to  then:  teeth, 
And  fight  their  stnbl^m  guts  to  death. 
And  those  achieye  the  highest  renown 
That  bring  the  others'  stomach  down. 
There's  now  no  fear  of  wounds  nor  maiming ; 
All  dangers  are  reduced  to  famine : 
And  feats  of  arms,  to  plot,  design, 
Surprise,  and  stratagem,  and  mine ; 
But  have  no  need  nor  use  for  courage, 
Unless  it  be  for  glory,  or  forage : 
For  if  they  fight,  'tis  but  by  chance. 
When  one  side  venturing  to  advance. 
And  come  uncivilly  too  near, 
Are  charg'd  unmercifully  i'  th'  rear ; 
And  forced  with  terrible  resistance 
To  keep  hereafter  at  a  distance. 
To  pick  out  ground  t*  encamp  upon, 
Where  store  of  largest  rivers  run. 
That  serve  instead  of  peaceful  barriers 
To  part  th'  engagements  of  their  warriors ; 
Where  both  fi-om  side  to  side  may  skip. 
And  only  encounter  at  bo-peep^ 
For  men  are  found  the  stouter  hearted 
The  certainer  they're  to  be  parted ; 
And  therefore  post  themselves  in  bogs, 


r  to  CromweU,  who  wu  amember  of  tiiecoraontloii  of  brewen  In  his  Badv« 
,  iDfdon.    Thi*  circumttaiKW  formed  a  favourite  sul^ect  of  meniment  with  th« 

cttTaliefB.     Sir  Samud  Luke  (If  Hudibnu  be  intended  for  hie  pottn 
CromweU'i  anny «  hence  the  dagger  '*  had  teen  *pi«ntioe  to  a  brewer.* 
*  The  Bynaloepha,  an  ornament  in  MUtoo  and  Chauoer.  is  often  h 


r  Samuel  Luke  (if  Hudibras  be  intended  for  his  patti«it>  was  an  offlccr  to 

nyj  hence  the  dagger '*  had  teen  *pi«ntioe  to  a  brewer.*' 

*  The  synaloepha,  an  ornament  in  MUton  and  Chauoer,  is  often  haoh  and  ragied  in 
Butler,  Cowley,  and  the  metaphyiloBl  poets  ftom  Donne  downwnids. 
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As  th*  ancient  mice  attacked  the  frogs  ;^ 
And  made  their  mortal  enemj, 
The  water-rat,  their  strict  ally. 
For  'tis  not  now,  who's  stont  and  bold  ? 
But  who  bears  hunger  best  and  cold? 
And  he*8  approved  the  most  deserving 
Who  longest  can  hold  out  at  starving : 
And  he  &bX  ronts  most  pigs  and  cows,  is 
The  formidablest  man  of  prowess. 
So  the  Emperor  Caligola, 
That  triumphed  o'er  the  British  Sea,' 
Took  crabs  and  oysters  prisoners, 
And  lobsters,  'stead  of  cnirassiens ; 
Engaged  his  legions  in  fierce  bustles 
With  periwinkles,  prawns,  and  moscles ; 
And  led  his  troops  with  farions  gallops 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallops, 
Not  like  their  ancient  way  of  war. 
To  wait  on  his  trinfnphal  car ; 
Bat  when  he  went  to  dine  or  sap, 
More  bravely  ate  his  captives  iq> ; 
And  left  all  war,  by  his  example, 
Bednced  to  victualling  a  camp  well. 


FROM  THE  "  OKNUIHB  BBlfAIKS.'' 

RXTRACT  FROM  THE  SATZSE  ON  THE  WBAKKE8S  AND  MISBBT  07 
MAN.' 

Who  would  believe  that  wicked  earth. 
Where  nature  only  brings  us  forth 
To  be  found  guilty  and  forgiven, 
Should  be  a  nursery  for  heaven, 
When  all  we  can  expect  to  do 
Will  not  pay  half  the  debt  we  owe, 
And  yet  more  desperately  dare. 
As  if  that  wretched  trifle  were 
Too  much  for  the  eternal  powers. 
Our  great  and  mighty  creditors, 
Not  only  slight  what  they  enjoin, 
But  pay  it  in  adulterate  coin? 
We  only  in  their  mercy  trust, 
To  be  more  wicked  and  unjust : 
All  our  devotions,  vows,  and  prayers, 

>  H6iliei*t  Frag  and  Mouse  W«r.  "  Water^at,"  the  Dutch.  *  See  59aetoDiiu,  Cellc.  4IL 
•  «« In  thk  eompositioii  the  xeader  will  hate  the  pleuure  of  viewtaig  BuUer  in  a  Ught  fai 
which  he  has  not  hitherto  appeared.  Everythfaig  almost  that  he  has  wrote  ii  *  •  In 
an  ardi  and  droU  humour.  In  this  he  b  lerious  and  aevere."  The  *'  ^malns.*  among 
manT  auMecU  of  a  mora  general  nature,  range  orer  a  wide  tphere  of  Mtue  of  the  foUiei, 
oplnlaaa»  Bteratuiek  &c.  of  Butler's  age. 
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Are  our  own  interest,  not  theira ! 
Onr  offerings  when  we  come  t*  adore, 
Bat  begging  presents,  nothing  more : 
The  purest  business  of  our  zeal 
Is  but  to  err  by  meaning  well. 
And  make  that  meaning  do  more  harm, 
Than  our  worst  deeds  Aat  are  less  warm : 
For  the  most  wretched  and  perverse 
Does  not  believe  himself  he  errs. 
«  «  « 

Onr  pains  are  real  things,  and  all 
Our  pleasures  but  fantastical ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord. 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hard. 
Our  noblest  piles  and  stateliest  rooms 
Are  but  out-houses  to  our  tombff : 
Cities,  though  e'er  so  great  and  brave, 
But  mere  warehouses  to  the  grave. 
Our  bravery  's  but  a  vain  disguise 
To  hide  us  from  the  worid*s  dull  eyes. 
The  remedy  of  a  defect. 
With  which  our  nakedness  is  decked ; 
Yet  makes  us  swell  with  pride,  and  boast 
As  if  we  had  gained  by  being  lost. 

That  wealth,  that  bounteous  Fortune  sends, 
As  presents  to  her  dearest  friends, 
Is  oft  laid  out  upon  the  purchase 
Of  two  yards  long  in  parish  churches ; 
And  those  too  happy  men  that  bought  it, 
Had  lived,  and  happier  too,  without  it. 
For  what  does  vast  wealth  bring,  but  cheat, 
Law,  luxury,  disease,  and  debt. 
Pain,  pleasure,  discontent,  and  sport, 
An  easy-troubled  life,  and  short  ? 

FROM  "  MISCELLANSOUA  THOUGHTS." 

Who  doth  not  know  with  what  fierce  rage 
Opinions  true  or  false  engage  ? 
And,  *cause  they  govern  all  mankind, 
Like  the  blind's  leading  of  the  blind, 
All  claim  an  equal  interest, 
And  free  dominion  o'er  the  rest 
And,  as  one  shield^  that  fell  from  beaven 
Was  counterfeited  by  eleven, 

1  TheAHeUe<aVvnuL.  To  present  the  theft  of  thh  Pifladliiin,  tbB\^ogfm^lm&idlmm. 
othen  to  bo  made  exaictly  •imilar  to  it,  and  deposited  with  it  in  the  temple  of  Man  under 
the  chaise  of  the  SftUL  Ovid.  Paet.  iii.  37S-<i8a--Adam*i  Bom.  Antiq.  (Bofd),  pp.  SM(p 
S51« 
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The  better  to  secure  the  fate 

And  lasting  empire  of  a  state, 

The  false  are  numerous,  and  the  trae, 

That  only  have  the  right,  are  few. 

Hence  fools  that  understand  them  least 

Are  still  the  fiercest  in  cont^t. 


Far  greater  nnmbers  have  been  lost  by  hopes 
Than  all  the  magazines  of  daggers,  ropes. 
And  other  ammunitions  of  despair, 
Were  ever  able  to  despatch  by  fear. 

In  Rome  no  temple  was  so  low 
As  that  of  Honour,  built  to  show 
How  humble  honour  ought  to  be, 
Though  there  'twas  all  authority. 

Some  people^s  fortunes,  like  a  weft  or  stray, 
Are  only  gained  by  losing  of  their  way. 


COWLEY. 
(160&-m4.) 

In  the  period  of  his  reputation,  Cowley,  as  well  as  Batler,  precedes  Mil- 
ton :  he  died  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Paradise  Lost  He  was  the 
son  of  a  grocer  in  London.  The  death  of  his  fiither  before  his  birth,  entailed 
an  his  DQother  a  struggle  to  procure  him  a  daadcal  education.  He  was  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  enter  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  perusal  of  Spencer*s 
Fairy  Queen  in  his  childhood,  he  says  himself;  made  him  irrecoverably  a  poet. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  published  a  volume  of  pieces,  containing  **  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,**  written  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  **  Constantia  and  Phi- 
letus,**  composed  two  years  afterwards  ;  both  are  productions  of  miraculous 
precocity.  After  the  commencement  of  the  dvil  war,  he  was  ejected  ih>m 
Cambridge  by  the  Parliamentary  visiters  t  he  sheltered  himself  amid  the  loy- 
alty of  Oxford.  On  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the  Parliament,  he  joined  the 
court  of  the  exiled  queen  in  France,  and  was  for  several  years  employed  as  a 
confidential  secretaiy,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  office  had  the  important 
and  laborious  daty  of  decyphering  the  correspondence  of  that  princess  with 
her  husband  and  his  party  in  England.  Cowley  returned  to  England  in  1 656, 
with  the  view,  it  has  been  said,  of  rendering  himself  useftil  to  the  exiled  king : 
he  was  discovered  and  seixed,  but  was  ultimately  released.  He  assumed  the 
apparent  profession  of  a  phy8ician,and  procured  from  the  university  of  Oxford 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  his  Latin  work  on  Plants, 
in  six  books,  partly  in  elegiac,  partly  in  heroic  verse. 

At  the  Restoration,  Cowley  found  himself  tike  many  others  whose  services 
and  sacrifices  for  the  king  had  been  great,  n^leoted  and  unrewarded.  (Jlti- 
juatdy,  however,  by  the  kindness  of  powerful  friends,  he  obtained  a  favour- 
able lease  of  some  of  the  queenli  lancb,  and  had  before  him  the  prosif)ect  of 
retirement,  which  he  ardently  doured,  and  of  a  competence  equal  to  his  uu- 
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ambitious  wants.  His  solitude  appcaia  not  to  have  ^rlekled  him  tlie  satis&o- 
tion  he  expected.  He  died  at  hu  house  in  Chertsey,  in  1667,  of  a  disease  of 
the  lungs  caught  through  means  of  a  neglected  oold.  He  was  interred  with 
great  magnificence  in  Westminster,  between  Speneer  and  Chancer.  **  King 
Charles  pronounced,  *  that  Mr  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a  better  man 
in  EngUuid.*  **  Cowley  1i  "  countenance  and  deportment  were  sweet  and 
amiable,  a  real  index  of  his  mind  ;  in  his  manners  and  person  there  was 
nothing  singular  or  affected  j  he  had  the  modesty  of  a  man  of  genius  and 
the  humility  of  a  Christian.** 

His  poetical  works  consist  of  Miscellanies,  many  of  the  pieces  being  com- 
posed m  his  early  youth  ;  Epistles,  Elegies,  &c  ;  me  Mistress,  a  collection  of 
cold  metaphysical  love  poems  ;  translations  of  Pindaric  Odes ;  Odes  in  the 
style  of  Pindar  ;  imitations  of  these  compositions  became  a  rage  for  half  a 
century  after :  the  Latin  books  **  of  Plants  ;**  Anacreontics ;  and  the  DaTideii^ 
a  heroic  poem  in  rhyming  couplets,  which  was  to  have  been  in  twelve  books, 
but  the  poet  completed  only  four.  The  greater  portion  was  composed  while 
he  was  at  the  university.  The  Davideis  evinces  prodigious  learning,  but  it  is 
condemned  as  heavy  and  uninteresting,  and  loaded  with  the  ornaments  of  a 
iklse  taste. 

Cowley  is  the  greatest  of  the  class  of  poets  in  the  seventeenth  century 
whom  Johnson  terms  the  metaphysical  school,  of  which  Donne  was  thefiUher. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  ^  metaphysical**  style  is  the  affectation  of  re- 
mote and  uncommon  imagery,  often  drawn  from  scientific  sources,  and  ana- 
tomized with  a  hair-splitting  minuteness.  Cowley^  writings  are  so  deeply 
imbued  with  this  spirit,  that  he  sometimes,  apparently  unconsdonsly,  bor* 
rows  the  very  words  and  images  of  Donnei  His  style  is  unequal,  rising 
frequently  to  nervous  grandeur,  sinking  often  to  the  simplicity  of  puniness. 
His  vast  learning,  however,  renders  his  works  an  exhaustless  well  of  instruc- 
tion. His  prose  writing  in  his  pre&oes  and  esnys  is  rsmarkabia  for  purity 
and  unafiected  ekgance. 


'        FROM  THB  MX8CBLLANIC8. 

THE  MOTTO. 

*^^TXNTANX>A  VU  EST,  Qu\  KB  QnOaUB  P088IM 
TOLLBRB  HUMO,  VICT0BQU8  Vmtu  VOLrTARE  PSa  ORA. 

Virg.  Cfeorg.  iil  8. 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  eyer  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own? 
I  shall,  like  beasts  or  common  people,  die, 

Unless  you  write  my  elegy ; 
Whilst  others  great,  by  being  born,  are  grown ; 

Then*  mothers*  labom*,  not  their  own. 
In  this  scale  gold,  in  th*  other  fame  does  lie, 

The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high. 
These  men  are  Fortune's  jewels,  moulded  bright ; 

Brought  forth  with  their  own  fire  and  light : 
If  I,  her  vulgar  stone,  for  either  look, 

Out  of  myself  it  must  be  strook. 
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Yet  I  ^DSt  on.    Wbat  sound  i8*t  strikes  mine  ear  ? 

Sore  I  Fame*8  trumpet  hear : 
It  sounds  like  the  last  tmmpet ;  for  it  can 

Raise  np  the  buried  man. 
Unpast  Alps  stop  me ;  bnt  Til  cnt  them  all, 

And  march,  the  Muses*  Hannibal. 
Hence,  all  the  flattering  vanities  that  lay 

Nets  of  roses  in  the  way  I 
Hence,  the  desire  of  honours  or  estate, 

And  all  that  is  not  above  Fate  1 
Hence,  Love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days. 

Which  intercepts  my  coming  praise. 
Come,  my  best  friends,  my  books,  and  lead  me  on ; 

Tis  time  that  I  were  sone. 
Welcome,  great  Stagyrite  1^  and  teach  me  now 

All  I  was  bom  to  know : 
Thy  schohur^s  victories  thon  dost  far  ont-do ; 

He  conquered  th'  earth,  the  whole  world  yon. 
Welcome,  leam*d  Cicero  I  whose  blest  tongae  and  wit 

Preserves  Romc^s  greatness  yet : 
Thon  ait  the  first  of  orators ;  only  he 

Who  best  can  praise  thee,  next  most  be. 
Welcome  the  Mantaan  swan,  Virgil'  the  wise  I 

Whose  verse  walks  highest,  bnt  not  flies ; 
Who  brought  green  Poesy  to  her  perfect  age. 

And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage. 
Tell  me,  ye  mighty  Three !  what  shall  1  do 

To  be  like  one  of  yon  ? 
But  you  have  dimb'd  the  mountain's  top,  there  sit 

On  the  calm  flourishing  head  of  it,* 
And,  whilst  with  wearied  steps  we  upwards  go, 

See  us,  and  douds  below. 

FBOM  THE  HTMN  TO  LIGHT. 

*  *  * 

Sav,  from  what  golden  qmvers  of  the  sky 
Do  all  thy  winged  arrows  fly  ? 
Swiftness  and  Power  by  birth  are  thine : 
From  thy  great  sun  they  came,  thy  sire,  the  Word  Divine. 


Thou  in  the  Moon's  bright  chariot,  proud  and  gay. 
Dost  thy  bright  wood  of  stars  survey ; 
And  all  the  year  dost  with  thee  bring 
Of  thousand  flowery  lights  thine  own  nocturnal  spring. 

>  ArlttoUe  was  born  tt  Stagyra,  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  StrymoB.    He 
wat  the  instructor  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
•  Viigil  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Andes  on  the  Mtadus.  near  1 
a  Johnson  censures  Cowley's  frequent  use  of  pronoons  as  rhymes. 
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Thoa,  Scythian-Ilke,  dost  roand  thy  Umda  aboTC 
The  Snn's  gilt  tent  for  ever  move, 
And  still,  as  thoa  in  pomp  dost  go^ 
The  shining  pageants  of  the  world  attend  thy  show. 

Nor  amidst  all  these  triumphs  dost  thou  soom 
The  hnmble  glow-worms  to  adorn, 
And  with  those  living  spangles  gild 
(O  greatness  without  pride  1)  the  bushes  of  the  field. 

Night,  and  her  ugly  subjects  thou  dost  fright, 
And  Sleep,  the  lazy  owl  of  night ; 
Asham*d,  and  fearful  to  appear. 
They  screen  then*  horrid  shapes  with  the  black  hemisphere. 

With  them  there  hastes,  and  wildly  takes  th*  alarm. 
Of  painted  dreams  a  busy  swarm : 
At  the  first  opening  of  thine  eye 
The  various  clusters  break,  the  antic  atoms  fly. 


At  thy  appearance,  Grief  itself  is  said 

To  shake  his  wings,  and  rouse  his  head : 
And  cloudy  Care  has  often  took 
A  gentle  beamy  smile,  reflected  from  thy  look. 


When,  goddess  I  thou  llft*st  up  thy  waken*d  head. 
Out  of  the  mominpf's  purple  bed. 
Thy  quire  of  birds  about  thee  [day, 
And  all  the  joyful  world  salutes  the  rising  day. 


All  the  world's  bravery,  that  delights  our  eyes. 
Is  but  thy  several  liveries ; 
Thou  the  rich  dye  on  them  bestow*st. 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paints  this  landscape  as  thou  go'st. 

A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  thou  wear'st ; 
A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear'st ; 
The  virgin-lilies,  in  their  white. 
Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almost  naked  llghL 

The  violet.  Spring's  little  infant,  stands 
6u*t  in  th^  purple  swaddling-bands ; 
On  the  fair  tulip  thou  dost  doat ; 
Thou  cloth'st  it  in  a  gay  and  party-colour'd  coat 
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Through  the  soft  ways  of  Heaven,  and  aif ,  and  sea, 
Which  open  all  their  pores  to  thee,  ' 
Idke  a  ctear  river  thoa  dost  glide, 
And  with  thy  living  stream  tliroogh  the  close  channels  slide. 


Bat  the  vast  ocean  of  nnbonnded  day. 
In  th*  empynean  Heaven  does  stay. 
Thy  rivei-s,  lakes,  and  springs,  below, 
Fron  thence  took  first  their  rise,  thither  at  last  most  flow.^ 

FROM  THE  PINDARIC  ODES. 
DSSTRUCnON  OF  THE  FIRST-BORN,  IN  THE  *^  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.'* 

XIV. 

It  was  the  time  when  the  still  moon 
Was  mounted  softly  to  her  noon, 
And  dewy  sleep,  which  from  night's  secret  springs  arose, 

Gently  as  Nile  the  land  o'ei-flows ; 
When,  lo,  from  the  high  countries  of  refin^  day. 
The  golden  heaven  without  allay, — 
Whose  dross  in  the  creation  purged  away. 
Made  up  the  sun's  adulterate  ray, — 
Michael,  the  warlike  prince,  does  downward  fly. 
Swift  as  the  journeys  of  the  sight, 
Swift  as  the  race  df  light. 
And  with  his  winged  will  cuts  through  the  yielding  sky, 
He  passed  thro'  many  a  star,  and,  as  he  passed, 
Shone  (like  a  star  in  them)  more  brightly  there 
Than  they  did  in  their  sphere. 
On  a  taU  pyramid's  pointed  head  he  stopped  at  last, 
And  a  mild  look  of  sacred  pity  cast 
Down  on  the  sinful  land  where  he  was  sent 
To  inflict  the  tardy  punishment. 
**  Ah,  yet,''  said  he,  "  yet,  stubborn  Idng,  re[)ent. 
While  thus  unarmed  I  stand. 
Ere  the  keen  sword  of  God  fill  my  commanded  hand. 
Sufier  but  yet  thyself  and  thine  to  live ; 
Who  would,  alas,  believe. 
That  it  for  man,"  said  he, 
*^  So  hard  to  be  forgiven  should  be, 
And  yet  for  God  so  easy  to  forgive.'" 

XV. 

He  spoke,  and  downwards  flew. 
And  o'er  his  shining  form  a  well-cut  doud  he  threw, 

>  The  omitted  itenat  of  the  hymn  abound  with  theooneeits  of  the  metaphyslaU  poetry. 
'  Mkfaad  if  represented  in  Scripture  at  the  champion  of  God*t  armice  against  h»  cne- 
niei.— Dan.  xii.  1-3|  Rev.  zii.  7.    See  also  MUton,  Par.  Lost.  Book  vl. 
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Made  of  the  blackest  fleeoe  of  night, 
And  dose  wrought  to  keep  in  the  powerful  light ; 
Yet  wrought  so  fine,  it  hindered  not  his  flight, 
But  thro*  the  keyholes  and  the  chinks  of  doors, 
And  thro*  the  narrowest  walks  of  crooked  pores, ^ 

He  passed  more  swift  and  free 
Than  in  wide  air  the  wanton  swallows  flee. 
He  took  a  pointed  Pestilence  in  his  hand ; 
The  spirits  of  thousand  mortal  poisons  made 
The  strongly  tempered  blade ; 

The  sharpest  sword  that  e'er  was  laid 
Up  in  the  magazines  of  Grod  to  scourge  a  wicked  land. 
Thro*  £gypt*s  wicked  land  his  march  he  took. 
And  as  he  marched  the  sacred'. first-bom  8tix)ok 

Of  every  womb ;  none  did  he  spare. 
None  from  the  meanest  beast  to  Cenchre*s'  purple  heir. 

XVI. 

The  swift  approach  of  endless  night 
Breaks  ope  the  wounded  sleepers*  rolting  eyes. 

They  wake  the  rest  with  dying  cries, 

And  darkness  doubles  the  affright. 
The  mix6d  sounds  of  scattered  deaths  they  hear ; 
And  lose  theh:  parted  souls  'twixt  grief  and  fear : 
Louder  than  all,  the  shrieking  women's  voice 
Pierces  this  chaos  of  confused  noise ; 
As  brighter  lightning  cuts  a  way 
Clear  and  distinguished  thro*  the  day : 
With  less  complaints  the  Zoan  temples  sound 

When  the  adored  heifer's  drowned, 
And  no  true  marked  successor  to  be  found.^ 
While  health,  and  strength,  and  gladness  does  possess 

The  festal  Hebrew  cottages ; 

The  blest  destroyer  comes  not  there. 

To  interrupt  the  sacred  cheer 
That  new  begins  their  well  reform^  year.* 
Upon  their  doors  be  read  and  understood 

*  Grod's  protection  writ  in  blood. 
Well  was  he  skilled  i*  th*  character  divine ; 

And  tho*  he  passed  by  it  in  haste. 

He  bowed  and  worshipped  as  he  pass'd, 
The  mighty  mystery  thro*  its  humble  sign. 

>  Then  lines  exempIUV  the  tedious  and  often  vulgar  minuteness  of  (he  inuurerr  of  Cow- 
ley and  his  school.  It  is  difficult  to  extract  a  passage  of  any  length  Arom  his  finest  odes 
Iree  from  these  blemishes. 

s  *  *  We  are  assured  by  Diodorus,  that  when  a  saered  animal  died  in  a  house,  the  afflieHon 
was  greater  and  the  lamentation  louder  than  at  the  death  of  a  child."— Pict.  Bib.,  Ex.  xi.  6. 

*  The  tenth  monarch  in  the  fourth  dynasty  of  Bgypt  is  named  Acen^ris  (a.  a  14AS). 
See  Eneyc.  Brit,  Art  Egypt.  The  princes  of  the  Byaantine empire  were  termed  Porphy- 
roaenneioi  (bom  in  the  purple). 

*  See  note  8.~8ee  alio  Pict.  Bib.  note  on  Ex.  xxxil.  4. 

*  The  saered  year  of  the  Israelites  was  made  to  commence  about  the  spring  equinox* 
with  the  month  Abib,  in  oommemoratioQ  of  the  Exodus  flram  Egypt. 
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FROM  TH»  *'  DAYIDSIS/* 
TBX  FE0I7LIAR  SEAT  OF  OOD*S  QLORT. 

Above  tbe  subtle  foldings  of  the  sky, 
Above  the  well-  set  orbs*  soft  harmony, 
Above  those  petty  lamps  that  gild  the  night. 
There  is  a  place,  overflown  with  hallow'd  light, 
Where  Heayen,  as  if  it  left  itself  behind. 
Is  stretched  oat  far,  nor  its  own  bounds  confined ; 
Here  peaceful  flames  swell  up  the  sacred  place, 
Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th*  endless  space  :^ 
For  there  no  twilight  of  the  sun's  dull  ray 
Glimmers  upon  the  pure  and  native  day ; 
Ko  pale-faced  moon  does  in  stolen  beams  appear. 
Or  with  dim  taper  scatters  darkness  there : 
On  no  smooth  sphere  the  I'estless  seasons  slide, 
Ko  drcling  ocean  doth  swijft  time  divide. 
Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  Now'  does  alwavs  last. 
There  sits  the  Almighty,  first  of  all,  and  end. 
Whom  nothing  but  himself  can  comprehend: 
Who  with  his  word  commanded  aU  to  be, 
And  all  obeyed  Him,  for  that  word  was  He. 
Only  He  spoke,  and  every  thing  that  is 
From  out  the  womb  of  fertile  Nothing  rise.' 
Oh  who  shall  tell,  who  shall  describe  thy  throne. 
Thou  great  Three-One?* 
There  thou  thyself  dost  in  lull  presence  show, 
Not  absent  from  these  meaner  worids  below : 
No ;  if  thou  wert,  the  Elements*  league  would  cease, 
And  all  thy  creatures  break  thy  nature's  peace. 


JOHN  DRYDEN. 
(1631-1700.) 

Thb  taste  and  tendencies  of  the  age  of  Charles  II.  gaye  a  new  tone  to 
English  literature  ;  and  the  writer  in  whom  this  feature  was  embodied,  both 
in  its  good  and  evil  attributes,  was  John  Dryden.  This  great  poet  was  bom 
at  Aid  winkle  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  descended  of  a  knightly  family 
originally  of  the  county  o(  Huntingdon.  Having  passed  with  dirtinction 
through  the  curriculum  of  Westminster  School,  under  the  celebrated  Busby, 
he  was  admitted  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.     He 

*  ComUj  intends  ttiig  Incgular  line  m  an  example  of  an  echo  Co  the  sense. 
>  This  expression  has  often  been  plundered  ftrom  Cowley. 

*  Used  asa  past  tense;  reCahied  in  the  vulgar  dialeeL 

*  The  poet  used  imperfect  Imes,  on  the  supposition  that  Vixgil^s  Imperfect  Unea  were  in- 
tended to  remain  so. 
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biidalKidy  by  imbUctttioniiMaiiertad  his  poetical  todfliidML  Hnfrthcr^ 
dMthfiii  1654,  procured  to  him  the  fKisenoo  of  a  flnallflitate  of  aomeiiz^ 
pound!  ar year.  On  quitting  the  uniTernty,  he  enjoyed  the  protectioa  of  hia 
relation  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  a  distinguiahed  Parliamentarian,  and  h^  in 
&TOur  in  the  court  of  CromwalL  Educated  amoog  puritan  relativei,  Dry- 
den^  career  begini  in  a  sphere  Tory  different  from  that  in  which  it  tenni* 
"  nated.  One  of  the  tint  trophies  of  his  muse  was  a  Eulqgy  of  the  deceased 
Protector.  On  the  Restoration,  the  poet  appears  with  his  *^  Astnea  Redux,** 
to  hail  the  return  of  right  and  royalty.  Dryden*s  Teerin|pi  in  religion,  po- 
litics, criticism,  and  tajte,  OTer  his  whole  life,  exhibit  a  mind  owning,  with 
true  poetical  fidelity,  the  dominion  of  impulse.  His  scholazship  was  various 
and  undigested  ;  his  opinions  the  product  of  drcumstaaces  or  passion  ;  hia 
taste  too  often  the  reflection  of  his  interest  or  his  prejudices  ;  and  his  reli- 
gion, in  his  youth,  that  of  a  mind  borne  about  by  eyery  wind  of  doctriDO. 
On  this  last  subject,  he  himself  thus  speaks  in  the  **  Hind  and  Panther** — 


My  thottghtlcH  Touth  wm  wiofed  with  vftiadaim, 
IIt  manhood,  lone  misled  by  wanderir^  tres. 
Follow'd  lkl«  lightii  and.  when  tlMir^lmpM  wis { 
ICy  pride  etniek  out  new  fpsrklet  of  her  own. 
Sucb  wat  I,  tuefa  by  nature  atiU  I  am. 

With  all  this  there  is  in  Dryden^  writings  so  much  hearty  i 
whateter  he  aanrts,  such  an  English  manliness  in  the  expression  of  apo- 
logy or  gratitude,  that  we  cannot  belieTo  him  to  haTO  been  one  who  coolly 
calculated  how  much  inconsistency  or  adulation  was  worth.  For  the  latter 
he  is  not  more  to  blame  than  many  of  that  age  whose  honesty  has  been 
much  less  a  subject  of  question. 

From  the  period  of**  Astraea  Redux,**  Dryden  is  a  court  poet  Like  Mil- 
ton,  he  had  early  conceiTed  the  idea  of  a  great  Epic,  of  which  the  subject 
was  to  have  been  the  British  Arthur :  but  necessity,  and  the  taste  of  the 
court  and  the  public,  hurried  him  into  the  drama,  the  popular  reriTal  of 
which,  but  on  an  unhappy  French  model,  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  results 
of  the  Restoration.  It  was  the  great  misfortune  of  I>ryden*B  genius  that  cir- 
cumstances compelled  it  from  the  course  of  its  own  native  action.  Even 
his  long  poems  may  all  be  termed  occasional ;  and  he  himself  has  confessed 
that  **  All  for  Love"*  Ss  the  only  drama  he  wrote  for  himself  the  others  are 
sacrifices  to  the  taste  of  the  times. 

A  ribald  Una  and  court 

Bade  him  toil  on  to  make  tham  sport. 

Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay 

Fit  fur  their  louls  a  looser  lay. 

Liceiitfottt  satire,  sOng,  nod  play. 
Hie  world,  defirauded  of  the  high  derign, 
Profkned  the  Ood-given  etrength,  and  mazr'd  the  lofty  Une.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  long  before  Dryden  formed  his  style.  His  early 
poetry  exhibits  the  conceits  of  Donne  and  Cowley  without  their  warmth  of 
feeling.  The  first  piece  in  which  his  genius  exhibited  many  of  its  proper 
characteristics  was  the  **  Annus  MiraUilis,'*  commemorative  of  the  Dutch 
war  and  the  fire  of  London.  From  this  period  he  held  the  highert  rank 
in  English  poetical  literature,  while  Milton  in  obscurity  was  lamenting  the 
evil  days  on  which  he  had  fallen.  In  1665,  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  Though  his  marriage  allied 
him  to  nobility,  it  did  not  materially  contribute  to  the  increase  of  his  for- 

>  Scott.    Introductfam  to  Marrnkm,  Canto  1. 
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hiBe.  Dryden^  married  life,  in  addition  to  tlie  nibfleqnent  pinchingB  of 
pennrj,  was,  from  the  temper  of  his  lady,  not  a  happy  one,  though  his 
mind  seems  to  haTO  heen  warmly  susceptible  of  family  affections. 

**  In  1668  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Havenant  as  poet  laureate.**  This 
was  the  prosperous  period  of  Dryden^  life.  But,  though  extravagance  was 
not  his  fault,  economy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  among  his  virtues ;  the 
Rerolution  accordingly  threw  him  subsequently  into  the  depths  of  poTerty. 

Dryden*s  life,  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  is  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
his  age.  His  eminence  procured  him  numberless  enemies,  some  of  whom 
his  castigations  alone  have  immortalized,  and  the  weight  of  his  satire  per- 
petuated the  hostility  of  rivals.  Among  his  literary  foes  were  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  author  or  part  author  of  the  **  Rehearsal,^  a  larce 
intended  to  ridicule  Diyden^  dramatic  writings ;  and  the  witty  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, from  whose  bravos  the  acerbity  of  Dryden*s  pen  drew  down  on  the 
poet  a  midnight  cudgelling.  Settle,  Shadwell  (Mac-Flecknoe),  &c.  are 
aaaong  the  victims  of  Dryden^  vigorous  arm. 

Literary  controversy  was  not  the  only  field  on  which  the  poet  exercised 
his  satiric  muse.  The  latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  agitated 
by  the  struggle,  excited  by  the  recent  terrors  of  the  Popish  plot  and  the 
prospect  of  a  Popish  successor  to  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  party  that  espoused  the  Exclusion  Bill,  headed  by  Shaftesbury, 
naturally  rallied  itself  round  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  en- 
couraged the  idea  that  he  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the  king.  Each  fiiction 
used  the  press  as  a  powerfiil  engine  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  and  Dry- 
den*s  nervous  pen  was  invoked  to  the  aid  of  the  court  party.  Hence  sprung 
the  satire  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'^  which  some  term  the  most  masterly 
in  any  language.  It  is  a-  portrait  gaUexy  of  all  the  characters  of  the  time, 
and  a  history  of  the  political  movements  of  these  years. 

Dryden1s**Threnodia  AuKUfttaIi«'*  illuminated  the  grave  of  Charles  IL* 
and  James  ascended  the  throne.  The  poet  now  appears  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
convert  Johnson  pauses  on  the  question  of  the  honesty  of  his  conversion. 
Sir  W.  Scott  is  inclined  to  believe  the  account  Dryden  gives  of  his  own  state 
of  mind  in  the  **  Hind  and  Panther  i"  that  he  had  possessed  previously  no 
settled  religious  opinions,  and  that  the  calm  examination  of  maturity  of  age, 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  distracted  condition  of  Protestant  sects,  had  uiged 
him  for  shelter  into  the  bosom  of  an  infiitllible  church.  Whatever  were 
Dryden's  motives,  he  adhered  unflinchingly  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  through 

Sod  report  and  bad  report,  to  the  church  he  professed  finally  to  have  chosen, 
eantime  his  conversion  reaped  for  him  reward,  distinction,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pen  from  a  smiling  king.  *•  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  perso- 
nifying the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches,  was  written  in  defence  of  the  un- 
constitutional powers  assumed  by  James  in  his  dispensation  with  acts  of 
parliament,  and,  as  Johnson  remarks,  **  to  comprize  and  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy between  the  RomanisU  and  Protestantsi'*  A  theological  argument 
conducted  by  beasts  forms  an  unhappy  plan  of  a  poem  ;  but  the  piece  is 
characterized  by  vigorous  elegance  of  style,  and,  with  all  its  sophistry  of  rea- 
soning, impresses  the  reader  with  a  feeling  of  the  writer'^  sincerity.  Mon- 
tague and  Prior'k  **  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse"  was  written  in  ridicule 
of  the  "  Hind  and  the  Panther."  Dryden's  leaning  to  Roman  Catholicism 
is  seen  in  the  *"  Religio  Laici,**  pnblisbed  in  1682,  before  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  He  was  severely  handled  for  the  difference  of  opinion  advocated  in  the 
two  poems. 

The  **  Britannia  Rediviva"  had  hailed  as  the  omen  of  a  golden  age  tho 
birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  Revolution  of  1688  brought  with  it 
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Diyden*! "  evil  dAjB.**  He  was  "no  longer  the  court  po^**  NccwMty 
called  forth  his  enerpce,  while  age  did  not  seem  to  hATo  diminiahed  their 
vigour.  Between  that  period  and  hia  death,  hia  fertile  mind  ponied  forth 
tranalationa  (hia  cel^nted  Endd  among  othera)  and  foblea  in  thonaanda 
of  linea  without  symptom  of  exhaustion.  The  "  Ode  on  St  Cecilia^  day**  ia 
one  of  the  products  of  this  autumn  of  hia  geniua.  He  atruggied  with  pennzy 
and  with  the  rapacity  of  hia  bookseller  Jacob  Tonaon.  The  chronic  diaeaaea 
with  which  he  had  long  been  afflicted  terminated  hia  life  on  the  first  of  May 
1 700.  He  waa  buried  in  Weatminater  Abbey,  between  the  gravea  of  Chaucer 
and  Cowley. 

Diyden^  mind  contained  many  of  the  featurea  which  we  aaaociate  pecu- 
liarly with  the  Eng^iah  chanuster.  But  tbeae  aeem  to  have  been  diatmted  by 
a  vanity  that  waa  the  reault  of  his  litenuy  aucceaa.  Though  licentioua  in  hia 
compliance  with  the  profligate  taste  of  the  timea,  Scott  exempta  him  from  the 
charge  of  actual  impurity  of  mind,  and  praises  his  character  in  its  aodal  and 
fiunily  relations.  The  delicate  machinery  of  mind  which  ia  infeired  in 
the  phraae  "  poetical  temperament^  Dryden  did  not  poaaeaiu  He  ia  the  poet 
of  hooka,  of  learning,  and  of  the  world,  rather  than  or  nature.  The  daasical 
achool,  aa  it  may  be  termed,  of  poetry  waa  not  new  in  England,  but  Dryden 
waa  its  moat  distinguiahed  apostle.  He  and  hia  immediate  aucceesors  reared 
thataystem  of  phraaeology  which,  in  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  haa 
united  the  classical  gracea  of  language  with  the  elegant  and  paasionate  c<m- 
ceptions  of  romantic  feeling.  Johnson  allegea,  though  we  concei?e  with  aome- 
wlutt  of  exaggeration,  that  he  found  the  language  of  brick  and  left  it  of  mar- 
ble. Hia  piecea,  atruck  auddenly  from  the  impetuoua  coinage  of  hia  brain,  are 
aeldom  perfect,but  alwaya  rigoroua.  Of  hia  rhyming  playa  it  may  he  said  they 
are  monstrosities  sprinkled  with  gems.  He  had  the  manliness  to  anbmtt  with 
meekneas  to  Collier^  severe  criiidam  of  their  moral  defecta.  In  hia  satire,  in 
the  language  of  Scott,  his  arrow  is  always  drawn  to  the  head,  and  flies  directly 
and  mercileasly  to  ita  object.  Dryden^  poetical  works  conaist  of  twenty-eig^t 
dremaa,  many  of  them  heroic  ihyming  tragedies,  whose  intereat  waa  bom- 
baated  with  the  auxiliariea  of  acenery  and  dreaa  (see  Scott^  Edition,  voL  l 
p.  1 1 8  et  aeq.) :  latterly  he  abandoned,  apparently  from  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare, hu  theory  of  dramatic  perfection.  Another  series  of  hia  laibouia  are 
hia  Tranalationa  from  Vligil,  Juvenal,  &c.  His  Epistles,  miacellaneoua 
piecea,  and  the  Fables,  containing  adaptations  from  Chaucer  and  Bocaccio, 
constitute  a  great  body  of  his  verse.  We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  his 
larger  original  poema.    He  produced  an  immense  series  of  prologues  and 

Silogues^  for  no  pky  was  reckoned  complete  without  an  addition  of  this 
nd  from  his  pen«  Not  only  the  honour  of  founder  of  the  modem  achool 
of  English  poetry  belongs  to  Dryden  ;  he  may  be  called  alao  the  fether  of 
English  literary  criticiam.  His  prose  style  partakes  of  the  **  long-reaounding 
pace**  of  hia  poetry. 


FROM  THE  *'  ANNUS  MIBABILIS.'' 
THE  RE-EDIFICATION  OF  LONDON. 

Methinkfl  already  from  this  cbymic  flame,^ 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mould : 

Rich  as  the  town*  which  gives  the  Indies  name, 
With  silver  pav'd,  and  all  divine  with  gold. 

»  nw  gnat  fire  of  160S.  *  MoLioo.— Seott. 


FROM  THE  ANNUS  MIRABILIS.  2d$ 

Already  labouring  with  a  mighty  ftite, 
She  shakes  the  rnbbish  from  her  mounting  brow. 

And  seems  to  have  renew'd  her  charter's  date, 
Which  Heaven  will  to  the  death  of  Time  idlow. 

More  great  than  human  now,  and  more  august, 
Now  deified  she  from  her  fires  does  rise : 

Her  widening  streets  on  new  foundations  trust, 
And  opening  into  larger  parts  she  files. 

Before,  she  like  some  shepherdess  did  show, 
Who  sat  to  bathe  her  bj  a  river's  side ; 

Not  answering  to  her  fame,  but  rude  and  low, 
Nor  taught  the  beauteous  arts  of  modem  pride. 

Now  like  a  maiden  queen  she  will  behold, 
From  her  high  turrets,  hourly  suitors  come ; 

The  East  with  incense,  and  the  West  with  sold. 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestic  fiood, 
Shall  bear  her  vessels  like  a  sweeping  train  ; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud, 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again. 

ODB  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS  ANNE  KILLIOREW.^ 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 
Rich  with  Immortal  green  above  the  rest : 
Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star. 
Thou  roirst  above  us,  in  thy  wandMng  race, 

Or,  in  procession  fix'd  and  regular, 

Mov'd  with  the  heaven,  majestic  pace ; 

Or,  caird  to  more  superior  bliss, 
Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphim,  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place, 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 

Since  heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine. 
Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse : 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here. 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  Poesy  were  given, 

>  this  Toantf  litdy,  the  niece  of  Thomas  Killigrew,  the  odehrated  wit  of  the  court  of 
Charles  II.,  obUhied  some  repatation  for  het  Ulents  m poetry  and  painting.  She  died  of 
the  smaU'pox  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age.  This  ode  Johnson  calls  ^*  undoubtedly  theho- 
uest  that  our  hmguage  has  produoed.'^   He  adds,  **  all  the  stsnxas  are  not  taideed  equaL" 
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To  make  tbyself  a  welcome  inmate  there ; 
While  yet  a  joang  probationer, 
And  candidate  of  heaven. 

If  by  tradnction  came  thy  mmd^ 
Oar  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  sold  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good ; 

Thy  father^  was  transfosM  into  thy  blood : 

So  wert  tfaon  bom  into  a  tnnefnl  strain, 

An  early,  rich,  and  inexhansted  vein. 
Bnt  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 
Was  form'd,  at  first,  with  myriads  more. 

It  did  throngh  ail  the  mighty  poets  roll, 
Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 

And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 
If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-born  mind  I 
Thon  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore : 
Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find, 
llian  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind : 

Betum  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind. 


O  gracious  God  1  how  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heavenly  gifl  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
DebasM  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use. 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love  ? 
O  wretohed  we  I  why  were  we  hurry'd  down 

This  lubrique  and  adulterate  age  ?^ 

♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

What  can  we  say  V  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 

Let  this  thy  vestal,  heaven,  atone  for  all  : 

Her  Arcthasian'  stream  remains  nnsoil'd, 

Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefU'd ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child. 

Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none ; 
For  nature  did  that  want  supply : 


1  Dr  Henry  Killigrew,  Master  of  the  Sayoy,  and  one  of  the  prcbendariet  of  WeilRiin- 
•ter. 

*  Of  all  the  bards  of  the  courts  of  Charles  and  James,  * '  Rosoommoo  only  boasts  unspotted 
bays.**  LioentiousneiB  was  the  chnracteristic  of  every  department  of  poetry,  and  espedaOy 
of  the  stage.  Here  Dryden  himself  was  one  of  the  most  consmcuous  transgressors  i  and  fi 
will  scarcely  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  that  he  was  **  hurried  down.**  The  lioentiousneH 
of  Lyndsay  has.  in  many  instances,  a  political,  or  may  it  be  said,  a  religious  aim,  sinoe  re- 
spectable names  have  claimed  him  as  one  raised  by  Providence  to  be  an  Instrument  of  the 
Reformation ;  that  of  the  age  of  Shatiespeere  is  frequently  the  indelicacy  of  a  generation 
emerffiiur  into  rcSnement ;  that  of  the  age  of  Charles  II.  is  a  corrupt  rank  exotie,  of  aim- 
ugacy,  "  pruiient  yet  pasdonless  ;**  disgusting,  and,  from  this  very  cause,  fortu- 


moral 


y  ef>hemeral.  Drydeti's  mind  had  two  streams  (  one  that  flowed  clear  and  ditning  in 
i  purity  s  the  other  charged  with  the  fetid  waters  of  what  is  oommonly  termed  '^the 
of  the  age."  «  See  Note  3,  p.  IW. 


FROM  ABSALOM  AKB  ACniTOPHEL.  S4l 

So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own, 

She  might  our  boasted  stores  deijr : 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  verse  adorn, 
That  it  seem'd  borrowed,  where  Hwas  only  borH. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 

Bj  great  examples  daily  fed. 

Ev'n  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse  exprest) 

Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  plav'd  abont  her  breast : 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dream, 

So  cold  herself,  while  she  such  warmth  exprest, 

*Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 


When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound 
To  raise  the  nations  under  ground  ; 
When  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,^ 
The  Judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fisbte ; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep ; 
When  rattling  bones  together  fly. 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  sky ; 
When  sinews  o^er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  cloth'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  ground ; 
And  sti'ait,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing, 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shalt  go, 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learnt  below. 

FROM  ^^  AB8AIX>M  AND  ACHITOPHEL.** 

THB  CHARACTER  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BHAFTESBURT  DELIMEATED 
AB  ACUITOPHEL. 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel'  was  first ; 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst : 
For  dose  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit, 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit : 
Bestless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place ; 

iSMooteCv.  4& 

>  Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftsibury  <AcMtophe1),  wu  the  Mnil  of  the  Mity  of  Monmoath 
i  Atonloin).  At  th«  time  of  the  publioation  of  this  ntire  he  waa  in  the  tower  on  an  aceu- 
aatkm  of  tranooable  connection  with  Monmouth's  derigns.  Bis  acquittal  some  timeafter 
gave  riae  to  Dryden^  piece.  **  the  Meilal.*'  An  adherrnt  of  the  court  party  and  a  member 
of  the  infamoua  cabal  ministry,  he  afterwards  in  his  mulUtudinoui  intrifluea  became  tf i« 
champion  of  the  country  party.  His  connection  with  Monmouth  uttfaaatBly  oiM 
bkn  ;  hedied  In  HoU«ad.--See  Hume»  chap.  Ixix. 
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In  power  nnpleased,  impatient  of  disgraeCf 

A  fiery  soul  which  working  out  its  way, 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er  informed  its  tenement  of  day : 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity ; 

Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  wares  went  high 

He  sought  the  stonns ;  bat,  for  a  calm  onfit. 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  show  his  wit 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  dlyide : 

Else,  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honours  blest. 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please  ; 

Bankrupt  of  Ufe,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 

*  «  *  • 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate, 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state. 

To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke,' 

The  pillars  of  the  pubUc  safety  shook, 

And  fitted  Israel'  with  a  foreign  yoke ; 

Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 

Usurped  a  patriotV  all-atoning  name ; 

So  easy  still  it  proves,  in  factious  times, 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 

How  safe  is  treason,  aud  how  sacred  01, 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will  I 

Where  crowds  can  wink,  and  no  o£feuce  be  known, 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  1 

Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  giiidge ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  dean,^ 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress ; 

Swift  of  dispatch  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 

With  virtue  only  proper  to  the  gown ; 

Or  had  the  raukness  of  the  soil  been  freed 

From  cockle,  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed ; 

David^  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung. 


1  He  *'  b  allowed  to  have  been  a  nrlndpal  adviser  of  the  Dutch  war  In  1078,  br  whidi 
the  trlnle  alUanoe  between  Bngland,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  the  ek^d'oeuvrt  or  Sir  W. 
Templrfe  nesociaiion.  was  broken." — Scott.    See  Hume,  chap.  Ixy. 

2  Enffluid.  The  poet  symbolises  the  whole  policy,  persons,  aud  geography  of  the  times 
under  Jewish  appeUations.  Tbe/orHon  poke  is  that  of  France,  to  whose  policy  Charles 
11.  became  fiUaUy  subser?iettt.— See  Hallam's  England,  chap,  xi  xii. 

*  By  going  over  to  the  popular  party,  to  escape  the  odium  attadted  to  die  measures  he 
had  himaelf  recommended. 

*  Others  have  nraised  Shaftesbury  (br  his  Judicial  integrity.— See  Scott's  Note,  Dryden, 
ix.  S6«.  AbeUid^n  /  Ab4>eth-din  (Father  af  ike  House  q/rjudamemt) :  the  seoood  dig- 
nitary, or  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Jewish  council  orgovemment,  ftom  about 
the  period  of  the  Macabees. 

«  Charles  II. 
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But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand ; 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Yii-tao's  land. 
Achitophei  gi-own  wearj  to  possess 
A  lawful  fame,  a  lasting  happiness. 
Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  firee, 
And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shidce  the  tree. 
Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contrived  long  since, 
He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  prince ; 
Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  skulked  behind  the  laws. 

YILLIEBfl,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  DELINEATED  AS  ZIMRI. 

A  man^  so  various  that  he  seQ^led  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome ;  « 

Stiff  in  opinions,  alwajE  in  tne  wrong. 
Was  ^very  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 
But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 

*  •  *  • 

Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy. 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes. 
And  both,  to  show  his  Judgment,  in  extremes. 
So  over- violent  or  over-civil. 
That  every  man  with  him  was  god  or  devil. 
In  squandering  wealth  was  his  pculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert ; 
Beggared  by  fools  whom  still  he  found  too  late ; 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laughed  himself  from  court,  then  had  relief, 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief; 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Adhitophel. 

FROM  "  REUOIO  LAICI."* 
THE  POSITION  OF  MAN  IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  REDEMPTION. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would  soar : 
And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more. 

■  Oeorg«  Villlen,  Duke  of  Budcingham,  wm  the  ton  of  the  fiiTourfte  of  Charles  I.  (tee 
p.  loa)  Hia  immeiife  fortune  and  versatile  talents  were  exerted  in  a.  career  of  unparall- 
eUed  proflincy,  marked  even  with  dark  and  deadly  crime.  Like  Shaftesbury  a  member 
of  the  Cabal  ministry,  he  deserted  the  onuit  party,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  agitation 
of  the  Popbh  plot.  He  ultimately  died  in  poverty  and  sordid  wretchedness.  His  end  has 
been  oommemomted  by  Pope.  Dryden  may  be  considered  in  his  satire  mereiftil  to  Buck- 
In^iam.  The  Duke  had  penonally  and  deeply  Injured  him  In  the  satirical  Ckroe  the  Re- 
heaisal,  yet  the  poet  confines  his  strictures  simply  to  his  follies  and  his  weakness. 

A  second  part  of  Absaknn  and  Achitophei  was  published,  but  Dryden  contributed  to  It 
only  a  ewtifaxloo  of  his  literary  enemies  Settle  and  ShadwelU  under  the  names  of  Doeg 
and  Og;    The  remainder  is  by  Nahum  Tate,  the  versifier  of  the  English  Psalms. 

*  For  Dryden's  objects  in  the  oompositioa  of  this  poem,  see  his  preftoe  i  and  Soottfapre- 
liminary  obserratioos,  Dryden,  voL  x. 
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Vain  wretched  creatnre,  how  art  thou  mbldd, 

To  think  thy  wit  these  god-like  notions  broi  1 

These  trnths  are  not  the  product  of  thj  mind^ 

Bat  dropt  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kiud. 

Reveal*d  religion  first  informed  thy  sight, 

And  reason  saw  not  till  faith  spmng  the  lighL 

Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the  source : 

*Tis  reyelation  what  thou  think^st  discourse.^ 

Else  how  com^st  thou  to  see  these  traths  so  ciev. 

Which  so  obscure  to  heathens  did  appear? 

Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aiistotle  found : 

Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  renown'd. 

Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep,  or  so  sublime, 

Or  canst  thou  lower  dive,  or  higher  climb  ? 

Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  godhead  know 

Than  Platarch,  Seneca,  or  Cicero? 

Those  giant  wits  in  happier  ages  bom. 

When  arms  and  arts  did  Greece  and  Rome  adom, 

Knew  no  such  sjrstem :  no  such  piles  could  raise 

Of  natural  worship,  built  on  [nrayer  and  praise 

To  one  sole  God. 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescribe : 

But  slew  their  fellow-ereatnres  for  a  bribe : 

The  guiltless  victim  groan'd  for  their  offence : 

And  cruelty  and  l)lood  was  penitence. 

If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men, 

Ah  I  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin  I 

And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wrath  beguile, 

By  offering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil  I 

Dar'st  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by  thee  ? 
Then  thou  ait  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ; 
Thy  easy  God  instructs  thee  to  rebel : 
And,  like  a  king  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
>\n)at  satisfaction  thou  art  pleas'd  to  make. 

But  if  thei-e  be  a  power  too  just  and  strong. 
To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpanisliVl  wrong ; 
Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  fii-st,  and  then  the  fine  impose ; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  the  way, 
And  with  celestial  wealth  supply'd  thy  store : 
His  justice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits  the  score. 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame ; 
Th*  offended  suffering  in  th*  offender's  name  : 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see. 
And  all  his  righteousness  devolved  on  thee. 

>  fn  Ms  pr«Aioe,  Dryden  tHOeget  his  belief  that  *'  the  principles  of  natural  wqfiship  i 
■oly  fUntrenuuuito  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  reli^on  in  the  posterity  of  Noah." 


FAOM  TBB  HIND  AND  TBB  PANTHUt.^ 
CHRISTIAN  BBSIQNATION  UNDBH  HUMAN  RBPROAGB. 

Be  yengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  diyine  1 

•  *  *  • 

If  Joys  hereafter  mnst  be  parchaeed  here* 

With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  moat  dear. 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 

And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame  I 

Tis  said  with  ease,  bnt,  oh,  how  hai^dly  tried 

By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied  I 

Oh  sharp  conyulsivQ  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  1 

Down  then  thou  rebel,  neyer  more  to  risel 

And  what  thou  didst,  and  dost,  so  dearly  prize, 

That  fame,  that  darling  £eune,  make  that  thy  sacrifice ; — 

*Tis  nothing  thou  hast  giyen ;  then  add  thy  tears 

For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years ; 

Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  giye : 

Then  add  those  may  be  years  thon  hast  to  Uye ; 

Yet  nothing  still :  then  poor  and  naked  come ; 

Thy  Father  will  receiye  his  unthrift  home, 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  diacharge  the  imghty  sum. 


ALEZAXDEB  a  FEAST, 
AN  ODE  IN  HONOUR  OF  ST  CECILIA*S  DAT.' 

Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Pershi  won 
By  Philip^s  warlike  son ; 

Aloft  in  awful  state 

The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  bis  imperial  throne : 

His  yaliant  peers  were  placM  around ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound, 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crownM) : 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty*s  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 

None  but  the  brave, 

Kone  but  the  brave, 

Kone  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 


>  nie  niUeet  of  the  Hind  and  the  Panther  being  the  eootroTerted  pointi  between  the 
Bcmaa  CallioHe  and  Angliean  chuiche^  the  poem  la  not  adapted  ft»r  extracts  for  our  pre- 
sent purpoie.  The  Hnca  quoted  refer  to  the  eharae  of  A  thctem  againat  Diyden  by  Stilltaw- 
fleet,  then  Dean  of  St  PauFa.  For  an  aeeoont  or  the  poet't  oontrovcrqr  with  StilWngflerf, 
awSaott'e  Dryden.  vol.  1. 333,  and  xtVL.  IV7. 

•  The  festival  of  St  CecUia,  the  patrooeM  oT  vocal  moiie.  Is  the  SM  dav  of  November. 
ThcCzaditk«srespcctinKheraretooipnuu>lfetDbeaathaiitlc.    Her  saintship  «m  i  ' 
Mfrd  so  early  as  the  flIUi  century. 
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Timothens,^  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  taneful  qidre, 

With  flying  fingers  tonch'd  the  Ijre : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

iUid  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began — ^from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissM  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon^s  fiery  form  belied  the  god, 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed, 

«  4»  «  « 

And  stamped  an  Image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the  world. 

The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 

A  present  deity !  they  shout  around : 

A  present  deity  1  the  vaulted  roofis  rebound  : 

With  ravish'd  ears 
'     The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,' 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then,  the  sweet  musician  sung : 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  joUv  god  in  triumph  comes ; 
Sound  the  trumpets ;  beat  the  drums ; 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  shows  his  honest  face ; 
Now  give  the  hautbovs  breath :  he  comes  I  he  ooines  I 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain ; 
Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  : 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 
Fought  aU  his  battles  o'er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes ;  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain.* 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ; 
And,  while.jbe  Heaven  and  Earth  defied, 
Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 

1  A  odebntod  musician  of  Bceotia.  In  the  flnt  lODff,  the  poet  unkM  him  flatter  Alex- 
ander with  the  mvthus  of  hie  birth,  which  the  kins  Meroed  to  delight  in  bdierlQg.  See 
note  7,  p.  182— FHut.  in  Alex.    Olympiat,  the  mother  of  Alexander 

*  Repeated  allusions  occur  in  the  eUMiet  to  the  nod  at  the  iign  of  DiTiae  win.  Henoe 
the  meaninir  of  the  Loitin  verbs  anmie,  Mnuo,  ren%u>. 

*  Alexander's  boasting  tendencies  in  his  cups  are  displayed  in  his  language  on  the  occ»- 
rion  of  the  murder  of  CHtus.    See  Quit.  viU.  1 1  83  «<  svf. 
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He  chose  a  monmM  Mase, 

Soft  pitr  to  infuse : 
He  sung  Darias  great  and  good,^ 

By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 

And  weltering  in  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  ntmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed : 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  be  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate, 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  sonl 
The  various  tarns  of  Chance  below ; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smilM,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree : 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures,' 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasores. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honour,  bat  an  empty  bubble ; 
Never  ending,  stUl  b^;inning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ; 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying: 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee, 
Take  the  sood  the  gods  provide  thee ! 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  Love  was  crown'd,  but  Mosic  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair 
Who  caas'd  his  care. 
And  sigh'd  and  look*d,  sigh'd  and  look*d, 
Sigh*d  and  lookM,  and  sigh'd  agam : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressM, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  loader  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asander. 
And  ronse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  ap  his  head ! 
As  awak*d  fi'om  the  dead, 
And  amaz*d,  he  stares  around. 

>  This  b  the  chara«Ccr  alwayi  mmgatfd  to  Darlua  Codomuintu.    For  his  flitt,  am  Out. 
▼.  19  and  13.  >  See  noce  1,  p.  186. 
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Berenge!  lerengel  TfanolliflBi arte, 
8^  the  Furies  arise : 
See  the  snmkes  thst  tbej  rear. 
How  thej  hiss  io  their  hab. 
And  the  sfMu-kles  that  flash  from  thdr  ejei  I 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  m  battle  were  aUin, 
Andnnboried  reniam 
Ingloriooa  on  the  plain : 
GiTe  the  vengeanoe  doe 
To  the  yaliant  crew  I 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods ! 
l*he  princes  applaud,  with  a  forioos  joy ; 
And  tiie  king  seized  a  flambean  with  seal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy.^ 

Thns,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaTing  bellows  leamM  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mnte ; 
Timothens,  to  his  breathing  flute, 
And  sounding  lyre, 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  deeire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  Yoeal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthosiast,  from  her  saoed  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Natnre*B  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  befon. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  priae, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.* 

FBOH  "  ALL  FOB  LOTE."* 
OMENS  OF  EVIL. 

Lsst  night,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one. 
In  a  lone  aisle  of  the  temple  where  I  walked, 


Hon  Uw  ■coQunl  oT 


*  Hilt  mne  of  the  firing  of  the  pelan  of  FMnepolU  Is 
Curtius,  ▼.  7, 1— S.    See  alto  Piutxrch. 

*  One  of  the  tradltioat  respecting  the  power  of  CeefHal  melody. 

*  In  Ihie  tragedy  Diyden  haa  vraturad  a  lance  with  Shalicepeare^e  Antony  and  Glao- 
patra.  For  a  oompatailve  cetiinate  of  the  two  play  t,  lee  Scott's  Dryden,  voL  ▼.  We  have 
absiainrd  from  excerpts  of  his  rhymhur  plavs.  as.  In  the  maturity  of  his  genhn»  he  ac- 
knowlcdfred  the  cnor  of  taste  wbidi  hadf  led  hun  to  become  the  champion  of  that  apedes 
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A  whiriwind  rose,  that,  with  a  violent  blast, 
Shook  all  the  dome :  the  doors  around  me  dapt*, 
The  iron  wicket,  that  defends  the  vault. 
Where  the  long  race  of  Ptolemies  is  laid. 
Burst  open,  and  disclosed  the  mighty  dead. 
From  out  each  monument,  in  order  placed. 
An  armed  ghost  starts  up :  the  boy-king^  last 
«  Beared  his  inglorious  head.    A  peal  of  groaua 
Then  followed,  and  a  lamentable  voice 
Cried,  Egypt  is  no  more.    My  blood  ran  back, 
My  shaking  knees  against  each  other  knocked ; 
On  the  cold  pavement  down  I  fell  entranced, 
And  so  unfinished  left  the  horrid  scene. 

Act  I.  Sc.  1. 

AMTONT  ROUBXD  BT  YEMTIDIUS. 

Enter  Antony,  walking  taith  a  disturbed  motion  before  he  ^leake. 

Ant.  They  tell  me,  'tis  my  birthday,  and' 111  keep  it 
With  double  pomp  of  sadness. 
Tis  what  the  day  deserves,  which  gave  me  breath. 
Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world. 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travelled. 
Till  in  my  fires  were  spent ;  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Cssar? 

Vent,  lAside.']  On  my  soul, 
lis  monmful,  wondrous  mournful  1 

Ant.  Count  thy  gains 
Kow,  Antony ;  wonld'st  thon  be  bom  for  this  I 
Glutton  of  fortune,  thy  devouring  youth 
Has  starved  thy  wanting  age.   . 

Vent,  How  sorrow  shakes  him  I  [Aside, 

So,  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  the  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  the  noble  ruin. 

lAnt,  hearing  Aroum  hxmsdj  down* 
Lie  there,  thou  shadow  of  an  emperor ; 
The  place,  thou  pressest  on  thy  mother  earth, 
Is  aU  thy  empii'e  now :  now  it  contains  thee ; 
Some  few  days  hence,  and  then  *twill  he  too  large. 
When  thon'rt  contracted  in  thy  naiTOw  urn. 
Shrunk  to  a  few  cold  ashes ;  then  Octavia,* 
^or  Cleopatra  will  not  live  to  see  it) 
Octavia  then  will  have  thee  all  her  own. 
And  bear  thee  in  her  widowed  hand  to  C«sar ; 
Ciesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile^  will  weep, 
To  see  his  rival  of  the  universe 
Lie  still  and  peaceful  there.    V\\  think  no  more  on*t. 

1  CleoMtra't  brother,  PtolemT. 

*  Hit  wife,  th«  luler  of  his  rival  OcUThii.        *  GrooodOe't  taut ««  hypocrttical  tMrc 
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Ant,  Give  me  some  music ;  look  that  it  be  sad  : 
111  soothe  my  melancholy,  till  I  swell, 
And  bm^t  myself  with  sighing.  [Sqfi  music, 

*T\b  somewhat  to  my  humour :  stay,  I  fancy 
Tm  now  turned  wild,  a  commoner  of  nature ; 
Of  all  forsaken,  and  forsaking  all, 
Live  in  a  shady  forest^s  sylvan  scene ; 
Stretched  at  my  length  beneath  some  blasted  oak,^ 
I  lean  my  head  upon  the  mossy  bark, 
And  look  just  of  a  piece  as  I  grew  from  it ; 
My  uncombed  locks,  matted  like  misletoe, 
Hang  o*er  my  hoary  face ;  a  murmuring  brook 
Runs  at  my  foot. 

Vent,  Methinks,  I  fancy 
Myself  there  too.  lAside. 

Ant.  The  herd  come  jumping  by  me. 
And,  fearless,  quench  their  thirst,  while  I  look  on, 
And  take  me  for  their  fellow  citizen. 
More  of  this  image,  more ;  it  lulls  my  thoughts. 

ISqfi  musie  Offoau 

Vent.  I  most  disturb  him ;  I  can  hold  no  longer. 

IStands  before  him. 

Ant.  ^Starting  up."]  Art  thon  Yentidius  ? 

F«tf,  Are  yon  Antony  ? 
Tm  liker  what  I  was,  than  you  to  him 
I  left  yon  last. 

Ant,  Tm  angry. 

Vent.  So  am  I. 

Ant.  I  would  be  private :  leave  me. 

Vent.  Sir,  I  love  you, 
And  therefore  will  not  leave  you. 

Ant.  Will  not  leave  me  1 
Where  have  you  learnt  that  answer  ?  who  am  I  ? 

Vent.  My  emperor ;  the  man  I  love  next  heaven : 
If  I  said  more,  I  think  'twere  scarce  a  sin. 
You're  all  that's  good,  and  godlike. 

Ant.  All  that's  wretched. 
You  will  not  leave  me  then  ? 

Vent.  Twas  too  presuming 
To  say  I  would  not ;  but  I  dare  not  leave  you : 
And  'tis  unkind  in  you  to  chide  me  hence 
So  soon,  when  I  so  far  have  come  to  see  you. 

Ant.  Now  thou  hast  seen  me,  art  thou  satisfied  ? 
For,  if  a  friend,  thou  hast  beheld  enough ; 
And,  if  a  foe,  too  much. 

Vent.  Look,  emperor,  this  is  no  common  dew ;    [  Weeing, 
1  have  not  wept  this  forty  years ;  but  now 
My  motiier  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes. 

>  "•  BvMMh  KMM  blaitod  tree  I  U0iecliMd."~Michael  Bruce;  Ode  on  5|«iiig. 
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I  cannot  help  her  floftness. 

Ant.  By  heaven,  he  weeps  1  poor  good  old  man,  he  weeps  f 
The  big  ronnd  drope  coarse  one  another  down 
The  farrows  of  his  cheeks. — Stop  them,  Ventidios, 
Or  I  shall  blosh  to  death :  they  set  mj  shame, 
That  caused  them,  full  before  me. 

Vent.  I'll  do  my  best. 

Ant  Sure  there's  contagion  in  the  tears  of  fiiends : 
See,  I  have  caught  it  too.    Believe  me,  'tis  not 
For  my  own  grie£3,  but  thine. — ^Nay,  father  I 

Vent.  Emperor. 

Ant.  Emperor  1  why,  that's  the  style  of  rlctofy  ; 
The  cbnqu'ring  soldier,  red  with  onfelt  wounds, 
Salotes  his  general  so ;  but  never  more 
Shall  that  sound  reach  my  ears. 

Vent.  I  warrant  you. 

Ant.  Actium,  Actinm  1  oh  I — 

Vent.  It  sits  too  near  yon. 

Ant.  Here,  here  it  lies ;  a  lump  of  lead  by  day, 
And,  in  my  short,  distracted,  nightly  slumbers. 
The  hag  that  rides  my  dreams. 

Vent  Out  with  it ;  give  it  vent. 

Ant.  Urge  not  my  shame. 
I  lost  a  battle, 

Vent.  So  has  Julius  done. 

Ant.  Thon  favour'st  me,  and  speak'st  not  half  thou  tbink'st ; 
For  Julius  fought  it  ont,  and  lost  it  fairly : 
But  Antony 

Vent.  Nay,  stop  not. 

Ant.  Antony, 

Well,  thou  wilt  have  it, —like  a  coward,  fled, 
Fled  while  his  soldiers  fought ;  fled  first,  Yentidius. 
Thou  long'st  to  curse  me,  and  I  give  thee  leave. 
I  know  thou  cam'st  prepared  to  rail. 

Vent.  I  did. 

Ant.  I'll  help  thee, — I  have  been  a  man,  Yentidius. 

Vent.  Yes,  and  a  brave  one ;  but 

Ant.  I  know  thy  meaning. 
But  I  have  lost  my  reason,  have  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier,  with  inglorious  ease. 
In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honours, 
Sat  still,  and  saw  it  prest  by  other  hands. 
Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  wooed  it. 
And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripened  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs ; 
The  wish  of  nations ;  and  the  willing  world 
Keceived  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace ; 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  beloved. 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me ;  till  I  took  pains 
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And  worked  agdnst  mj  fortane,  chid  her  from  me, 
And  tamed  her  loose ;  yet  still  she  came  again. 
Mj  careless  days,  and  my  laxnrions  night^ 
At  length  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone, 
Grone,  gone,  divorced  for  ever.    Help  me,  soldier, 
To  curse  this  madman,  this  indnstrioos  fool, 
Who  laboured  to  be  wretched :  Pr'y thee  corse  me. 

Vent.  No. 

Ant  Why? 

Vent.  Yon  are  too  sensible  ahready 
Of  what  youVe  done,  too  conscious  of  your  failings ; 
And,  like  a  scorpion,  whipt  by  otliers  first 
To  fhry,  sting  yourself  in  mad  revenge. 
I  would  bring  balm,  and  pour  it  in  your  wounds, 
Cure  your  distempered  mind,  and  heal  yoor  fortunes. 

Ant.  I  know  thou  wouldst. 

Vent.  I  will. 

Ant.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Vent.  You  hmgh. 

Ant,  I  do,  to  see  officious  love 
Give  cordials  to  the  dead. 
^  Vent  Yon  would  be  lost  then? 

Ant.  lam. 

Vent.  I  say  yon  are  not.    Try  your  fbrtane. 

Ant.  I  have  to  the  utmost.  Dost  thou  think  me  desperate 
Without  Just  cause?  No;  when  I  found  ail  lost 
Beyond  repah:,  I  hid  me  from  the  world. 
And  learnt  to  scorn  it  here ;  which  now  I  do 
So  heartily,  I  think  it  is  not  worth 
The  cost  of  keeping. 

Vent.  C«esar  thinks  not  so : 
Hell  thank  you  for  the  gift  he  could  not  take. 
Yon  would  be  killed  like  Tully,  would  yon?  do, 
Hold  out  your  throat  to  Caesar,  and  die  tamely. 

Ant  No,  I  can  kill  myself;  and  so  resolve. 

Vent.  I  can  die  with  you  too,  when  time  shall  serve : 
But  fortnno  calls  upon  us  now  to  live, 
To  fight,  to  conquer. 

Ant.  Sure  thou  dream^st,  Yentidius. 

Vent.  No ;  'tis  yon  dream ;  you  sleep  away  yomr  hoors 
In  desperate  sloth,  miscalled  philosophy. 
Up,  up,  for  honour's  sake;  twelve  legions  wait  yoo. 
And  long  to  call  you  chief:  By  painful  journeys 
I  led  them,  patient  both  of  heat  and  hunger, 
Down  from  the  Parthian  marches  to  the  Nile. 
Twill  do  yon  good  to  see  their  sunburnt  faces, 
Then-  scarred  cheeks,  and  chopt  hands :  there's  virtue  In  them. 
They'll  sell  Uiose  mangled  limbs  at  dearer  rates 
Than  your  trim  bands  can  buy. 

Ant.  Where  left  yoa  them  ? 
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Vent,  I  said  in  Lower  S)rria. 

Ant  Bring  them  hither ; 
There  may  be  life  in  these. 

Vent.  Thej  will  not  come. 

Ant,  Why  didst  thou  mock  my  hopes  with  promised  aids, 
To  doable  my  despair  ?    I%ey*re  mntinons. 

Vent.  Most  firm  and  loyal. 

Ant.  Yet  they  will  not  march 
To  succour  me.     Oh  trifler  I 

Vent.  They  petition 
Yon  would  make  haste  to  head  them. 

Ant.  Tm  besieged. 

Vent.  There's  bnt  one  way  shut  np :  How  came  I  liither? 

Ant.  I  will  not  stir. 

Vent.  They  would  pei'haps  desire 
A  better  reason. 

Ant.  I  never  used 
My  soldiers  to  demand  a  reason  of 
My  actions.    Why  did  they  refuse  to  march  ? 

Vent.  They  said  they  would  not  fight  for  Cleopatra. 
Wliy  should  they  fight  indeed,  to  make  her  conquer, 
And  make  you  more  a  slave?  to  gain  you  kingdoms, 
Which,  for  a  kiss,  at  your  next  midnight  feast. 
You'll  sell  to  her?  Then  she  new-names  her  jewels, 
And  calls  this  diamond  such  or  such  a  tax ; 
Each  pendant  in  her  ear  shall  be  a  province. 

Ant.  Yentidius,  I  allow  your  tongue  free  licensd 
On  all  my  other  faults ;  but,  on  your  life, 
No  word  of  Cleopatra :  She  deserves 
More  worlds  than  I  can  lose. 

Vent.  Behold,  you  Powers, 
To  whom  you  have  entrusted  human  kind  1 
See  Europe,  Afnca,  Asia,  put  in  balance. 
And  all  weighed  down  by  one  light,  worthless  woman  ! 
I  think  the  gods  are  Antonles^  and  give. 
Like  prodigals,  this  nether  world  away 
To  none  but  wasteful  hands. 

Ant.  Yon  grow  pi*esnmptuous. 

Vent.  I  take  the  privilege  of  plain  love  to  speak. 

Ant.  Plain  love  1  plain  arrogance,  plain  msolence  1 
Thy  men  are  cowards ;  thou,  an  envious  traitor, 
Who,  undei*  seeming  honesty,  has  vented 
The  bmden  of  thy  rank  o'ei-flowing  gall. 
O  that  thou  wert  my  equal ;  great  in  arms 
As  the  first  Caesar  was,  that  I  might  kill  thea 
Without  a  stain  to  honour. 

Vent.  You  may  kill  me ; 
You  have  done  more  already ; — called  me  traitor. 

Ant.  Art  thou  not  one? 

Vent.  For  showing  yov  yoniMlf, 
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Which  none  else  durst  have  done  ?  bnt  had  I  beea 
That  name,  which  I  disdam  to  speak  again, 
I  needed  not  hare  sought  your  abject  fortonee. 
Come  to  partake  your  fate,  to  die  with  jon. 
What  hindered  me  to  have  led  my  conquering  ea^et 
To  fill  Octayius^  bands  ?  I  could  have  been 
A  traitor  then,  a  glorious,  happy  traitor, — 
And  not  have  been  so  called. 

Ant.  Forgive  me,  soldier ; 
Tve  been  too  passionate. 

Vent,  Yon  thought  me  false ; 
Thought  my  old  age  betrayed  yon :  EUl  me,  sir, 
Pray,  kill  me ;  yet  you  need  not,  your  unkindnesa 
Has  left  your  sword  no  work. 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  so ; 
I  said  it  in  my  rage :  Pr^ythee  forgive  me : 
Why  didst  thou  tempt  my  anger,  by  discoveij 
Of  what  I  would  not  hear  ? 

Vent.  No  prince  but  you 
Ck>nld  merit  that  sincerity  I  used, 
Nor  durst  another  man  have  ventured  it ; 
But  you,  ere  love  misled  your  wandering  eyes, 
Were  sure  the  chief  and  best  of  human  race. 
Framed  in  the  very  pride  and  boast  of  nature ; 
So  perfect,  that  the  gods,  who  formed  you,  wondered 
At  their  own  skill,  and  cried, — ^A  lucky  hit 
Has  mended  our  design.    Their  envy  hindered, 
Else  you  had  been  immortal,  and  a  pattern, 
When  heaven  would  woriL  for  ostentation^s  sake, 
To  copy  out  again. 

Ant.  But  Cleopatra — 
Go  on ;  for  I  can  bear  it  now. 

Vent.  No  more. 

Ant.  Thou  dar'st  not  trust  my  passion,  but  thou  may'st ; 
Thou  only  iov'st,  the  rest  have  flattered  me. 

Vent.  Heaven*s  blessmg  on  your  heart  for  that  kind  word ! 
May  I  believe  you  love?    Speak  again. 

Ant.  Indeed  I  do.    Speak  this,  and  this,  and  this — 

IHuggmff  Asm. 
Thy  praises  were  unjust ;  but  111  deserve  them, 
And  yet  mend  all.    Do  with  me  what  thou  wilt ; 
Lead  me  to  victory  1  thou  know*8t  the  way. 

Vent.  And  will  you  leave  this — 

Ant.  Ffythee  dojnot  curse  her, 
And  I  will  leave  her ;  though,  heaven  knows,  I  love 
Beyond  life,  conquest,  empire ;  all,  but  honour : 
But  I  will  leave  her. 

Vent.  That's  my  royal  master; 
And,  shall  we  fight? 

Ant  I  warrant  thee,  old  soldier. 
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Thou  Bhalt  behold  me  once  again  in  iron ; 
And  at  the  head  of  our  old  troops,  that  beat 
The  Parthians,  cry  aload — come,  follow  me  I 

Vent.  O  now  I  hear  my  emperor !  in  that  word 
Octavins  fell.    Gods,  let  me  see  that  day. 
And,  if  I  have  ten  years  behind,  take  all : 
ril  thank  you  for  the  exchange. 

Ant,  Oh,  Cleopati'al 

Vent.  Again? 

Ant.  Tve  done :  In  that  last  sigh  she  went. 
Cassar  shall  know  what  His  to  force  a  lover 
From  all  he  holds  most  dear. 

Vent  Methinks  yon  breathe 
Another  soul :  Your  looks  are  more  divine ; 
You  speak  a  hero,  and  you  move  a  god. 

Ant.  Oh,  thou  hast  fired  me ;  my  soul^s  up  in  arms, 
And  mans  each  part  about  me :  Once  again, 
That  noble  eagerness  of  fight  has  seized  me ; 
That  eagerness  with  which  I  darted  upward 
To  Cassius*  camp :  In  vain  the  steepy  hill 
Opposed  my  way ;  in  vain  a  war  of  spears 
Sung  round  my  head,  and  planted  all  my  shield ; 
I  won  the  trenches,  while  my  foremost  men 
Lagged  on  the  plain  below. 

Vent.  Ye  gods,  ye  gods,   . 
For  such  another  honour  I 

Ant.  Come  on,  my  soldier ! 
Our  hearts  and  arms  are  still  the  same :  I  long 
Once  more  to  meet  our  foes ;  that  thou  and  I, 
Like  time  and  death,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  them ;  mow  them  out  a  passage. 

And,  entering  where  the  foremost  squadrons  yield, 

Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field.^ 

Actl.Sc.l. 

CLEOPATRA  ON  THE  CTDNU8. 

Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  rowed. 
The  tackling  silk,  the  streamera  waved  with  gold ; 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodged  in  purple  sails : 
Her  nymphs,  like  Nereides,  round  her  couch  were  placed ; 
Where  she,  another  sea- bom  Venus,  lay. 
•  •  • 

She  lay,  and  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 
And  cast  a  look  so  langnishingl/ sweet, 
As  if,  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 
Keglecting,  she  could  take  them :  boys,  like  cupids. 
Stood  fanning,  with  their  painted  wings,  the  winds. 
That  played  about  her  face  ;  but  if  she  smiled, 

>  Drrden't  A  ntnoy  It  a  irater>oo1o«r  rival  of  Shalwspaanrs,  yet  he  exhlbita  much  of  the 
aniinaaon  of  hia  ofiginal. 
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A  darting  ^ory  seemed  to  blaze  abroad, 

That  men^s  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied, 

But  hung  upon  the  object    To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  liept  time ;  and  wliile  they  played, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasni^e  to  the  sight ; 

And  both  to  thonght.    'Twas  heaven,  or  somewhat  more  ; 

For  she  so  chaimed  all  hearta,  that  gazing  crowds 

Stood  panting  on  the  sliore,  and  wanted  breath 

To  give  their  welcome  voice.^ 

ActltLSc.  1. 

FROM  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  DON  SEBASTIAN.^ 

SEBASTIAN,  CAPTIVE,  TO  HIS  CONQUEROR  THE  MOORISH  BMFKBOB, 
MULEY  HOLUCH. 

Here  satiate  all  yonr  fury, 
Let  Fortune  empty  her  whole  qniver  on  me ; 
I  have  a  sonl  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all  and  verge  enough  for  more. 
I  would  have  conqnered  you ;  and  ventured  only 
A  nanx)w  neck  of  land  for  a  third  world, 
To  give  my  loosened  subjects  room  to  play. 
Fate  was  not  mine, 

Nor  am  I  fate's.    Now  I  have  pleased  my  longing, 
And  trod  tlie  ground  which  I  beheld  from  &r, 
I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 
For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 
Possession  of  your  earth  ; 
If  bui-ned  and  scattered  in  the  air,  the  winds 
That  strew  my  dust,  diffuse  my  royalty. 
And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime :  for  where  one  atom 
Of  mine  shall  light,  know,  there  Sebastian  reigns. 

Act  I.  Sc,  1. 


THE  HAUGHTINESS  OF  DESPOTISM. 

Emperor.    What's  royalty  bnt  power  to  please  myself? 
And  if  I  dare  not,  tlien  I  am  the  slave. 
And  my  own  slaves  the  sovereigns ; — 'tis  resolved. 
Weak  princes  flatter,  when  they  want  the  power 
To  curb  their  people ;  tender  plants  must  bend : 

1  Compare  this  description  with  Shaknpctre'i  Ant  find  Clcnp.  Act  n.  Sc.  S. 

'  The  uncertain  fate  of  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  tn  his  expedition  against  the  Moort 
In  ISKf  forms  the  groundwork  of  Dryden's  tragedy.  Upnn  a  similar  unoertidnty  in 
Spanish  history,  Southey  has  founded  his  Don  Rodcrie  Sebastian's  defeat  at  Alcaaar  Is 
mstter  of  history ;  liryoen  claims  the  right  of  working  as  he  chooses,  the  tradition  of  the 
hero's  having  survived  the  disaster  t  and  a  singularly  wild  tale  he  has  woven  of  his  ima- 
ginary fate.  The  Portuguese  long  fondly  looked  to  the  return  of  Sebastian  m  the  means 
of  retrieving  their  liberties  from  the  subsequent  suMugation  by  Spain.  *'  *  Don  SebastianT 
has  been  wctehed  in  Its  tragic  meiiu  against  *  All  for  Love,'  and  one  or  other  is 
sally  allowca  to  be  the  flrst  of  Dryden's  dramatic  petforroanoei."— 8oc»tt. 


FROM  THB  TBA(UU>r  OF  DON  8BBA8TIAM.  S^ 

But  when  a  goyemment  is  grofwn  to  strength, 
Like  some  old  oak,  roogh  with  its  armed  bark, 
It  yields  not  to  the  tog,  but  only  nods, 
And  turns  to  sulleB  state. 

Jet  n.  Sc.  1. 

FEMALE  BEAtmr. 

Her  sonPs  the  deity  that  lodges  there, 
Nor  is  the  pUe  unworthy  of  the  god. 

Act  n.  Se,  L 

THE  PAST. 

Seba$tkm,  The  Joys  I  have  possessed  are  ever  nine, 
Out  of  tbj  reach ;  behind  eternity ; 
Hid  in  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  past ; 
But  blest  vemembrance  brings  them  hourly  back. 

Act  m.  Sc,  1. 

LIFE. 

Life  is  but  ak. 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  wind  4 
And  doses  when  ^tis  gone. 

Act  111,  Sc.  1, 


SEBASTIAK*S  DEATH  DECREED  BY  THE  MOORISH  RMFEROR. 

Emperor,  Sebastian,  Almeyda,  &c. 

En^.  Go  bear  the  captive  to  a  speedy  death. 
And  set  my  soul  at  ease. 

.1611.  I  charge  you,  hold,  ye  ministers  of  death  i — 
Speak,  my  Sebastian  I 
Plead  for  thy  life ;  oh  ask  it  of  the  tyrant ; 
*Tis  no  dishonour ;  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none. 
I  would  die  for  thee,  but  I  cannot  plead ; 
My  haughty  heart  disdains  it  even  for  thee. 
Still  silent  I    Wm  the  King  of  Portugal 
Go  to  his  death  like  a  dumb  sacrifice  ? 
Beg  him  to  save  my  life  in  saving  thine. 

Seb.  Farewell ;  my  life's  not  worth  another  word. 

Emp,  ITo  the  Guards.']  Perform  your  orders. 

Aim,  Stay,  take  my  farewell  too  t 
Farew^l  the  greatness  of  Aimeyda*s  soul  1 
Look,  tyrant,  what  exoess  of  love  can  do; 
it  pulls  me  down  so  low  as  to  thy  feet ;  lEneeU. 

Nay,  to  embrace  thy  knees  with  loathing  hands, 
Which  blister  when  they  touch  thee :   xet  even  thus, 
Thus  far  I  can  to  save  Sebastian's  life. 

Emp,  A  secret  pleasure  trickles  through  my  vems: 
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It  wofffcs  about  the  isleta  ofnij  tool 

To  feel  tbj  touch,  sod  pity  tempts  the  peas; 

Tis  wsrmed  with  the  soft  fire  not  mdted  down. 

Jbm,  A  flood  of  Kslding  teanwiU  mske  it  nuL 
Spare  him,  oh  spsre ! — can  joa  pretend  to  lore. 
And  iisve  no  pity  ?    Lore  sod  tlist  are  twins. 
Here  will  I  grow ; 

Thns  eofflpass  yon  with  these  sopplsnting  oonliv 
And  poll  00  long  till  the  proad  (sbric  fslls. 

jEa^.  StUl  kneel  and  still  embrace :  *ti8  doable  pleasure 
So  to  be  hugged,  and  see  Sebastian  die. 

Ahm.  Look,  tyrant,  when  thon  nam*8t  Sebastian's  death. 
The  Yeiy  execnttonen  torn  pale : 
Rongh  as  they  sre,  and  hardened  in  thdr  trade 
Of  death,  they  start  at  an  anointed  head. 
And  tremble  to  approach. — ^He  hean  me  not, 
Nor  minds  the  impression  of  a  god  on  kings ; 
Becaose  no  stamp  of  hearen  was  on  his  sonl. 
Bat  the  resisting  mass  droye  back  the  seaL — 
Say,  tho*  thy  heart  be  rock  of  adamant, 
Yet  rocks  are  not  impregnable  to  bribes ; 
Instroct  me  how  to  bribe  thee :  name  thy  price ; 
Lo,  I  resign  my  title  to  the  crown ; 
Send  me  to  exile  with  the  man  I  Iotc, 
And  banishment  is  empire. 

Emp,  Here's  my  claim — 

[Lajfing  his  hand  on  his  swonL 
And  this  extingaished  thine ;  thou  giyest  me  nothing. 

Aim,  My  father's,  mother's,  brother's  death,  I  pa^on : 
That's  somewhat  sore ;  a  mighty  sam  of  marder, 
Of  innocent  and  kindred  blood  strack  off. 
My  prayers  and  penance  shall  discoant  for  these, 
And  beg  of  heaven  to  charge  the  bill  on  me. 
Behold  what  price  I  offer,  and  how  dear 
To  bny  Sebastian's  life. 

Emp,  Let  after  reckonings  trouble  fearful  fools : 
I'll  stand  the  trial  of  these  trivial  crimes  : 
Bat  since  thou  bej?gest  me  to  prescribe  my  terms, 
The  only  I  can  oner  are  thy  love, 
And  this  one  day  of  respite  to  resolve. 
Grant  or  deny ;  for  thy  next  word  is  fate, 
And  fate  is  deaf  to  prayer. 

Aim.  May  heayen  be  so 
At  thy  last  breath  to  thine  I — I  curse  thee  not ; 
For,  who  can  better  corse  the  plague  or  deyil 
Than  to  be  what  they  are  ?    That  curse  be  thine. 
Now  do  not  speak,  Sebastian,  for  yon  need  not ; 
But  die,  for  I  resign  thy  life. — Look  heaven, 
Almeyda  dooms  her  dear  Sebastian's  death  1 
But  is  there  heaven?  for  I  begin  to  doubt ; 
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The  skies  are  hushed,  no  gmmbling  thunders  roll. 
Now  take  yoor  swing,  ye  impious ;  sin  nnpnnished ; 
Eternal  Providence  seems  overwatched, 
And  with  a  slumbering  nod  assents  to  murder. 

Enter  Dorax,  attended  by  three  tokUers. 

Emp,  Thou  mov^st  a  tortoise  pace  to  my  relief. 
Take  hence  that  once  a  king ;  that  sullen  pride, 
That  swells  to  dumbness :  lay  him  in  the  dungeon, 
And  sink  him  deep  with  irons,  that,  when  he  would. 
He  shall  not  groan  to  hearing ;  when  I  send. 
Hie  next  commands  are— death. 

Ahn.  Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses. 

Emp,  Much  at  one 
In  a  uave's  mouth  against  a  monarch's  power. 
«  •  •  « 

Make  haste,  seize,  force  her,  bear  her  hence. 

AJbn,  Farewell,  my  lost  Sebastian : 
I  do  not  beg,  I  challenge  justice  now. — 
Oh  Powers,  if  kings  be  your  peculiar  care, 
Why  plays  this  wretch  with  your  prerogative? 
Now  flash  him  dead,  now  crumble  him  to  ashes, 
Or  henceforth  live  confined  in  your  own  palace. 
And  look  not  idly  out  upon  a  world 
lliat  is  no  longer  yours. 

Act  m.  &  1. 

VENI  CREATOR. 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 
The  World's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come,  visit  every  pious  mind ; 
Come,  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind ; 
From  sm  and  sorrow  set  us  free. 
And  make  thy  temples  worthy  Thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Pai'aclete  1 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire ; 
Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring, 
To  sanctify  us  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  from  high. 

Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy  1 

Thou  strength  of  His  Almightv  hand, 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  command ; 

Proceedmg  Spirit,  our  defence. 

Who  dost  the  gifts  of  tongues  dispense, 

And  crown'st  thy  gifts  with  eloquence  i 
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Befiae  and  poigiB  oar  earthly  i 
Bat,  oh  mfljune  and  fire  our  heartal 
Our  fnulties  belfs  our  Tice  ooolnil, 
Sobmit  the  seiues  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellions  they  are  grown, 
Then  la j  thuie  hand,  and  hold  them  down. 

Chase  from  onr  minds  the  infenud  foe, 
And  peace,  the  froit  of  love,  bestow ; 
And,  lest  onr  feet  shoold  step  asCnty, 
Protect  and  guide  ns  in  the  way. 

Make  ns  eternal  truths  receire, 
And  practise  all  that  we  beUeye : 
Give  ns  Thyself,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father,  and  the  Son,  by  Thee. 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fiune. 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name  1 
The  Sayioar  Son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  diedl 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
£t<amal  Paraclete,  to  thee ! 


THOMAS  OTWAY. 

(1651-1685.) 

Thb  hifltorj  of  the  dnraa,  after  the  eztiiictioii,  in  Shirley,  of  the  ^irit  of 
the  reigni  of  Elizabeth  and  Janica,  presentt  no  greater  name  than  that  of 
Otway.  He  had  caught  the  genius  of  nature'b  pathos  which  the  **  nugfaty 
mind**  of  Diyden  had  misBed  ;  and,  perhaps,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  **  more  tears  have  been  shed  for  the  Borrows  of  Belvidera  and 
Monimia  than  for  those  of  Juliet  and  Desdemona,**  His  life  was  short,  6t- 
fiil,  and  unhappj.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English  dergpoan,  and  bom  at 
Trottin  in  Sussex.  Leaving  the  university  of  Oxford  without  a  degree,  he 
attempted  to  become  a  player  in  London.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained a  commission  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  returned  home  cashiered. 
He  was  continually  in  the  most  wretched  poverty,  although  several  of  his 
pieces  were  eminently  successAil  on  the  stage.  He  is  alleged  by  some  to 
nave  died  cf  voraciously  eating  a  piece  of  bread  after  one  of  the  leogtheoed 
fiwtsto  which  his  circumstances  often  condemned  him.  His  reputation  rests  on 
his  two  tragedies,  **  The  Orphan,**  and  **  Venice  Preserved.**  Both  are  dia- 
figured  Inr  moral  and  literary  improprieties :  yet  the  intensity  of  interest 
awakened  by  the  exhibition  of  natural  emotions,  justifies  the  high  place  they 
hold  in  English  literatura  He  wrote  a  conflderiU>Ie  quantity  of  occasional 
poetry,  but  its  merit  is  very  humblei 
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FROM  *^  VKNICX  FREURVKD.** 

TBB  BBTRATED  0ON8PIRAT0RS,  AND  THB  REVELATION  OP  JAVFIBR's 
TRBACHERT. 

Scene,  —  The  Senate  House  of  Venice,      The  Duke  and  Senators ; 
Pierre,  Benault,  and  other  conspiraiore^  in  ehaine,    Guarde^  ffc, 

Pierre,  Yon,  my  lords,  and  fathers, 
(As  you  are  pleased  to  call  yourselves)  of  Venico; 
If  yon  sit  here  to  guide  the  course  of  justice, 
Why  these  disgraceful  chains  upon  the  limbs 
That  have  so  often  labom*'d  in  your  seiTice  ? 
Are  these  the  wreaths  of  triumph  yon  bestow 
On  those  that  bring  yon  conquest  home  and  honours  ? 

Duke,  Go  on ;  you  shall  be  heard,  sir. 

Pierre,  Are  these  the  trophies  Tve  deserved  for  fighting 
Your  battles  with  confederated  powera? 
When  winds  and  seas  conspbed  to  overthrow  you, 
And  brought  the  fleets  of  Spain  to  your  own  harbours ; 
When  you;  great  Duke,  shrunk  trembling  in  your  palace, — 
Stepped  not  I  forth,  and  taught  your  loose  Venetians 
The  task  of  honour,  and  the  way  to  greatness  ? 
Raised  yon  fi-om  your  capitulating  fears 
To  stipulate  the  terms  of  sued-for  peace  I 
And  this  my  recompense  I    If  Tm  a  trait^or. 
Produce  my  charge ;  or  show  the  wretch  that*s  base 
And  brave  enough  to  tell  me,  I'm  a  traitor  I 

Duke,  Know  you  one  JaflSer  ? 

Pierre.  Yea,  and  know  his  virtue. 
His  justice,  truth,  his  general  worth,  and  sufferingi 
From  a  hard  father,  taught  me  first  to  love  him. 

Duke,  See  him  brought  forth. 

Enter  Captain,  and  Jaffier  m  thmns, 

Pierre,  My  friend  too  bound  I    Nay,  then 
Our  fate  has  conquered  us,  and  we  must  fall. — 
Why  droops  the  man,  whose  welfare's  so  much  mine 
They're  but  one  thing  ?    These  reverend  tyrants,  Jaffler, 
CaU  ns  traitors.    Art  thou  one,  my  brother? 

Jaff,  To  thee  I  am  the  falsest,  veriest  slave. 
That  e'er  betrayed  a  genei'ous  trusting  friend, 
And  gave  up  honour  to  be  sure  of  ruin. 
All  our  fair  hopes,  which  morning  was  fhave  crowned, 
Has  this  cursed  tongue  overthrown. 

Pierre,  So,  then  all's  over : 
Yenice  has  lost  her  freedom,  I  my  life. 
No  more ! 

Duhe,  Say ;  will  yon  make  confession 
Of  your  vile  deeds,  and  trust  the  senate's  mercy? 
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Pierre.  Coned  be  your  senate,  corsed  your  constitation ! 
The  cnne  of  growing  factions,  and  divisions 
Sdll  Tex  your  cooncUs,  shake  your  public  safety, 
And  make  the  robes  of  goyemment  you  wear 
HateM  to  you,  as  these  base  chains  to  me  1 

Duke.  Pardon,  or  death  ? 

Pierre.  Death  1  honourable  death ! 

Ren.  Death^s  the  best  thing  we  ask  or  yon  can  give. 
No  shameftd  bonds,  but  honourable  death  1 

DuAe,  Break  up  the  council.     ITo  Officer.']    Guard  your  pri- 
soners, sir. 
Take  Pierre  into  your  charge,  apart  from  the  rest.    [7b  Ct^Hain. 
Jaffler,  you^re  free,  but  these  must  wait  for  Judgment. 

lExeunt  Duke,  Senators,  Conspirators,  €aui  Officer. 

Pierre.  Come,  where's  my  dungeon?  Lead  me  to  my  straw : 
It  will  not  be  the  first  time  Fve  lodged  hard. 
To  do  your  senate  service. 

Jaffier.  Hold  one  moment. 

Pierre.  Who's  he  disputes  the  judgment  of  the  senate  ? 
Presumptuous  rebel  1 — on —  \Strikee  Z^S&usc, 

Jeff.  By  heaven,  you  stir  not  I     [Exeunt  CkqAain  and  Guard. 
I  must  be  heard ;  I  must  have  leave  to  speak. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me,  Pierre,  by  a  vile  blow : 
Had  not  a  dagger  done  thee  nobler  justice  ? 
But  use  me  as  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  wrong  me. 
For  I  am  fallen  beneath  the  basest  injuries ; 
Yet  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  mercy. 
And,  as  there  dwells  a  godlike  nature  in  thee. 
Listen  with  mildness  to  my  supplications. 

Pierre.  What  whining  monk  art  thou?  what  holy  cheat? 
That  would'st  encroach  upon  my  credulous  eai-s. 
And  cant'st  thus  vilely  ?    Hence  I  I  know  thee  not  I 

Jeff.  Not  know  me,  Pierre ! 

Pierre.  No,  know  thee  not  1  What  ai*t  thou  ? 

Jaff.  Jaffier,  thy  Iriend,  thy  once  loved,  valued  friend  1 
Tho'  now,  deservedly,  scom'd  and  used  most  hardly. 

Pierre.  Thou,  Jaffier !  thou  my  once  loved,  valued  friend ! 
By  heavens,  thou  liest ;  the  man  so  called  my  Mend, 
Was  generous,  honest>  faithful,  just,  and  valiant ; 
Noble  in  mind,  and  in  his  person  lovely ; 
Dear  to  my  eyes,  and  tender  to  my  heart ; 
But  thou,  a  wretched,  base,  false,  worthless  coward. 
Poor,  even  in  soul,  and  loathsome  in  thy  aspect : 
All  eyes  must  shun  thee,  and  all  hearts  detest  thee. 
Pr'ythee  avoid,  no  longer  cling  thus  round  me. 
Like  something  baneful,  that  my  nature's  chilled  at. 

Jeff.  I  have  not  wronged  thee ;  by  these  tears  I  have  not. 

Pierre.  Hast  thou  not  wronged  me  ?    Dar'st  thou  call  thyself 
Jaffier, 
That  once  loved,  valued  fiiend  of  mine, 
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And  swear  thon  hast  not  wrong'd  me  ?  Whence  these  chains  ? 
Whence  the  vile  death  which  I  may  meet  this  moment  ? 
Whence  this  dishonour,  bat  from  thee,  thoa  false  one  ? 

Jaff,  All's  true ;  yet  grant  one  thing,  and  Tve  done  asking. 

Piarrt,  What's  that  ? 

Jqff,  To  take  thy  life,  on  such  conditions 
The  council  have  proposed :  thou  and  thy  friends 
May  yet  live  long,  and  to  be  better  treated. 

Pierre,  Life  1  ask  my  life  1  confess  I  record  myself 
A  villain,  for  the  privilege  to  breathe. 
And  carry,  up  and  down  this  cursed  city, 
A  discontented  and  repining  spirit. 
Burdensome  to  itself,  a  few  years  longer ; 
To  lose  it,  maybe,  at  last,  in  a  lewd  quairel 
For  some  new  Mend,  treacherous  and  false  as  thon  art ! 
No,  this  vile  world  and  I  have  long  been  jangling. 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now, 
When  only  men  like  thee  are  fit  to  live  in't. 

Jeff,  By  all  that's  just 

Pierre,  Swear  by  some  other  power, 
For  thon  hast  broke  that  sacred  oath  ahready. 

Jaff,  Then  by  that  heU  I  merit,  I'll  not  leave  thee, 
Till  to  thyself  at  least  thon'rt  reconciled. 
However  thv  resentments  deal  with  me. 

Pierre,  mt  leave  me  I 

Jeff,  No ;  thou  shalt  not  force  me  from  thee. 
Use  me  reproachfully  and  like  a  slave ; 
Tread  on  me,  buffet  me,  heap  wrongs  on  wrongs 
On  my  poor  head ;  I'll  bear  it  all  with  patience, 
Shall  weary  out  thy  most  unfriendly  cruelty ; 
Lie  at  thy  feet,  and  kiss  them,  though  they  spurn  me ; 
Till,  wounded  by  my  sufferings,  thou  relent, 
And  raise  me  to  thy  arms,  with  dear  forgiveness. 

Pierre,  Art  thon  not — -- 

Jeff,  What? 

Pierre,  A  traitor? 

Jeff,  Yes. 

Pierre,  A  villain? 

Jeff.  Granted. 

Pierre,  A  cowai*d,  a  most  scandalous  coward ; 
Spiritless,  void  of  honour ;  one  who  has  sold 
Thy  everlasting  fame  for  shameless  life  ? 

Jc^,  All,  all,  and  more,  much  more ;  my  faults  are  nnmbeiiesB. 

Pierre,  And  would'st  thou  have  me  live  on  terms  like  thine? 
Base  as  thon'rt  false 

Jeff,  No :  'TIS  to  me  that's  granted ; 
The  safety  of  thy  life  was  all  I  aimed  at. 
In  recompense  for  faith  and  trust  so  broken. 

Pierre,  I  scorn  it  more,  because  preserved  by  thee ; 
And,  as  when  first  my  foolish  heart  took  pity 
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On  thy  misfartnnes,  sought  thee  in  thy  miseries, 

Relieved  thy  wants,  and  raised  thee  from  the  state 

Of  wretchedness  in  which  thy  fate  had  plunged  thee, 

To  rank  thee  in  my  list  of  noble  friends ; 

All  I  received,  in  sarety  for  thy  tmth, 

Were  unregarded  oaths,  and  this,  this  dagger. 

Given  with  a  worthless  pledge,^  thon  since  hast  stolen : 

So  I  restore  it  back  to  thee  again ; 

Swearing  by  all  those  powers  which  thou  hast  violated, 

Never,  firom  this  cursed  hour,  to  hold  communion. 

Friendship,  or  interest  with  thee,  though  our  yean 

Were  to  exceed  those  limited  the  world. 

Take  it— farewell— for  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 

Jo^.  Say,  thou  wilt  live  then. 

Pierre,  For  my  lijfe,  dispose  it 
Just  as  thou  wilt.    Because  *tis  what  Fm  Ured  with. 

Jajgr.  O  Pierre  I 

Pterre,  No  more. 

Jfluf.  My  eyes  won't  lose  the  sight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  thine,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Pierre,  Leave  me : — Nay,  then,  thus  I  throw  thee  firom  me ; 
And  curses,  great  as  is  thy  falsehood,  catch  thee !  [£nV. 

Je^ff'.  He's  gone,  my  £a&er,  friend,  preserver ; 
And  nere's  the  portion  he  has  left  me ; 
This  dagger.     Well  remembered !    With  this  dagger, 
I  gave  a  solemn  vow  of  dire  importance ; 
Parted  with  this,  and  Belvidera  together. 
Have  a  care,  mem'ry,  drive  that  thought  no  farther : 
No,  ru  esteem  it  as  a  friend's  last  legacy; 
Treasure  it  up,  within  this  wretched  bosom, 
Where  it  may  grow  acquainted  with  my  heart. 
That,  when  they  meet,  they  start  not  from  each  other. 
So,  now  for  thinking-— A  blow,  call'd  traitor,  villain, 
Coward,  dishonourable  coward ;  faugh ! 
Oh  for  a  long  sound  sleep,  and  so  forget  it  I* 

ActIV.Se,2. 

>  Jaffler't  wife,  Belvidera,  whom  he  had  given  to  the  oonipinton  as  a  hotCage  for  hk 
Addity. 

>  This  passage  does  not  exhibit  the  strength  of  the  genius  of  Otwaj.  whldi  lies  in  the 
representation  of  emotions  of  a  deeper  character  than  those  displayed  in  the  text ;  hut  it 
is  diflicult  to  take  tnm  his  plays  an  anrailable  extract  of  any  length. 


[In  approaching  the  age  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  space  again  eorapals  us  to  drop 
many  names  of  great  or  of  respectable  merit  The  poetry  of  thb  period  b  pecnUarly  that 
of  artificial  Hfe,  and  holds  a  mud)  lower  estimation  in  public  opinion  than  It  retained 
down  to  the  times  subsequent  to  the  writings  of  Cowper.  Among  the  omitted  names  am 
those  of  Bowe,  Philips,  Walsh,  Ikkell,  Garth,  Duke»  Blackmore,  Hattfaau  Goncxevew 
*cO 
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MATTHEW  PRIOR. 
(1664^1721.) 

Prior  u  supposed  to  have  been  bora  in  1664,  at  Winburn  in  DonetBhire, 
or,  as  fiome  allege,  in  London.  He  jAunishes  no  intelligeDce  respecting  his 
olMcnre  origin.  Shortlj  after  leaving  Westminster  School,  while  residing 
with  a  relation  in  London,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
who  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  The  publication,  with  Montague,  of  the  ^  City 
Moose  and  the  Country  Mouse,^  in  ridicule  of  1  >ryden'b  **  Hind  and  Panther,** 
seems  to  have  opened  to  the  young  poet  tlie  road  of  prefiermoiit  He  ob- 
tained the  secretaryship  of  the  English  Embassy  in  the  congress  at  the 
Hague  in  1691.  From  this  period  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
he  was  employed  by  the  government  in  high  official  situations.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  the  queen  he  had  changed  his  ^litics  ;  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford,  the  chiefe  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1712, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  Succession  War,  he  acted  under  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  the  French  court,  for  the  speedier  arrangement  of  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  which  the  tardy  conferences  at  Utrecht 
were  slow  in  ejecting.  In  171 8,  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
from  France,  Prior  enjoyed  till  the  following  year  the  dignity  of  ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  death  of  the  queen  leading  to  the  fall  of  the  Tory  party,  he 
was  recalled,  and  shared  in  the  hardships  of  impeachment  and  imprison- 
ment, with  which  their  opponents  visited  the  friends  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Oxford.  On  his  release  in  171 7  he  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  but  he 
realized  a  considerable  sum  by  the  publication  of  his  collected  works  ;  and 
the  gratitude  of  Lord  Oxford*B  son  purchased  an  estate  for  his  fiither*^  friend. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  old  age  after  his  busy  life.  He 
died  in  1721,  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  left  L.500  to 
build  him  a  monument  in  Westminster. 

Prior  is  a  lively  and  graceful  writer,  sometimes  fiir  from  pure  in  senti- 
ment ;  never  rising  to  passion  or  sublimity  ;  but  moving  in  a  round  of  ele- 
gant and  sparkling,  though  common  thought  "  His  diction,**  says  Johnson, 
**  is  more  his  own  than  that  of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.**  "  His 
diligence  has  justly  placed  him  amongst  the  most  correct  of  the  Englidi 
poets.**  His  poems  consist  of  Epistles^  Humorous  Tales,  Fables,  Epigrams, 
Odes  in  honour  of  his  patrons  William  and  Anne,  Songs,  &c.  His  longer 
works  are  **  Henry  and  Emma,**  a  frigid  paraphrase  of  the  beautiiUl  old 
ballad,  the  **  Nutbrown  Maid  ;**  "Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,** 
in  heroic  rhyme  ;  and  **  Alma,  or  the  Progress  of  the  Mind,**  a  humorous 
philosophical  piece  in  the  style  of  Hudibras. 


WILLIAM  III.  OF  ENGLAND  AND  LOUIS  XIT.  OF  FRANCE  CONTRASTED. 

Virtue  to  verse  immortal  lustre  gives, 
£ach  by  the  other's  mutual  friendship  lives ; 
^neas  suffered,  and  Achillea  fought, 
The  hero's  acts  enlarged  the  poet's  thought, 
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Or  Virg!l*8  majesty,  and  Homer's  ra^e, 

Had  ne^er,  like  lasting  nature,  yanqush'd  age. 

Whilst  Loais  then  his  rising  terror  drowns 

With  dmms^  alarms,  and  trumpets*  sounds; 
Whilst,  hid  in  arm'd  retreats,  and  guarded  towns. 

From  danger  as  from  honour  far. 
He  bribes  close  murder  against  open  war : 

In  vain  you  Gallic  muses  strive 
With  laboured  verse  to  keep  his  fame  alive : 
Tour  mouldering  monuments  in  vain  ye  raise, 
On  the  weak  basis  of  the  tyrant*s  praise : 
Your  songs  are  sold,  your  numbers  are  profane, 

lis  incense  to  an  idol  given, 

Meat  offered  to  Prometheus*  man, 

That  had  no  soul  from  heaven. 
Against  his  will,  you  chain  your  frighted  king 

On  rapid  Rhine^s  divided  bed ; 

And  mock  your  hero,  whilst  ye  sing 

The  wounds  for  which  he  never  bled ; 
Falsehood  does  poison  on  your  praise  diffuse, 
And  Louis*  fear  gives  death  to  Boileau*s  muse.^ 

On  its  own  worth  true  majesty  is  rear'd, 

And  virtue  is  her  own  reward  ; 
With  solid  beams  and  native  glory  bright, 
She  neither  darkness  dreads,  nor  covets  light ; 
True  to  herself,  and  fix*d  to  inborn  laws. 
Nor  sunk  by  spite,  nor  lifted  by  applause, 
She  from  her  settled  orb  looks  caln^y  down, 
On  life  or  death,  a  prison  or  a  crown. 
When  bound  in  double  chains  poor  Belgia  lay. 
To  foreign  arms  and  inward  strife  a  prey. 
Whilst  one  good  man  buoy*d  up  her  sinking  state, 

And  virtue  labour*d  against  fate ; 
When  fortune  basely  with  ambition  join'd, 
And  all  was  conquer*d  but  the  patriot*s  mind ; 

When  storms  let  loose,  and  raging  seas. 
Just  ready  the  torn  vessel  to  o*erwhelm, 
Forc*d  not  the  faithful  pilot  from  his  hehn, 
Nor  all  the  syren  songs  of  future  peace 
And  dazzling  prospect  of  a  promis*d  crown, 

Could  lure  his  stabbom  virtue  down ; 
But  against  charms,  and  threats,  and  hell,  he  stood, 

To  that  which  was  severely  good ; 
Then  had  no  trophies  justified  his  fame. 
No  poet  blest  his  song  with  Nassau's  name. 

1  Prior  ditpkyi  the  most  nnrftlmrtng  contempt  for  the  pocttcel  flattenr  of  Lonii. 
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Dear  Thomas,  did'st  thon  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop  ? 
There,  Thomas,  did'st  thon  never  see 
CTia  but  by  way  of  simile) 
A  squirrel  spend  his  little  rage, 
In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage ; 
The  cage,  as  either  side  turned  up, 
Striking  a  ring  of  bells  at  top? — 

Mov'd  in  the  orb,  pleased  with  the  chimes, 
The  foolish  creature  thinks  he  climbs : 
But,  here  or  there,  tmn  wood  or  wire, 
He  never  gets  two  inches  higher. 

So  fares  it  with  those  meny  blades, 
That  fiisk  it  under  Pindus*  shades, 
In  noble  song  and  lofty  odes. 
They  tread  on  stars,  and  talk  with  gods ; 
Still  dancing  in  an  any  round, 
Still  pleased  with  their  own  verses^  sound  ; 
Brought  back,  how  fast  soe'er  tiiey  go, 
Always  aspiring,  always  low. 

CHAKITT. 

A  PABAPHRASB  OF  THB  l^TH  CHAPTRR  OF  THE  FIRST  BPISTLE  TO 
THE  CORINTHIANS. 

Did  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue 
Than  ever  man  pronounced,  or  angels  sung ; 
Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define ; 
And  had  I  power  to  give  that  knowledge  birth, 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth ; 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire 
To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire ; 
Or  had  1  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles  and  law : 
Yet,  gracious  Charity  I  indulgent  guest, 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breast, 
Those  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer ; 
That  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despaur ; 
A  cjrmbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice ; 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Charity,  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind ; 
Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  hand  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride. 
Kot  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives ; 
And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
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Soft  peace  she  brings  wherorer  she  airiTes ; 
8be  bailds  oar  quiet,  as  she  forms  oar  lives ; 
Lays  the  roagh  paths  of  peevish  nature  even, 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bound  and  due  restriction  knows ; 
To  one  fix'd  pnrpose  dedicates  its  power, 
And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  Heaven  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall  cease ; 
Bat  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  sway, 
Nor  bound-by  time,  nor  subject  to  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  fi>r  ever  live, 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  r6ceiv«. 

As  tlirough  the  artist's  intervening  glass, 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass, 
A  little  we  discover,  bat  allow 
That  more  remains  nnseen,  than  art  can  show : 
So,  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve 
(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above), 
High  as  we  may,  we  lift  our  reason  iq>. 
By  faith  directed,  and  confirmed  by  hope : 
Yet  we  are  able  only  to  survey 
Dawning  of  beams,  and  promises  of  day. 
Heaven's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight ; 
Too  great  its  swiftness,  and  too  strong  its  light. 

But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled ; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld. 
In  all  his  robes,  with  all  his  gloiy  on, 
Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  thnme. 

Then  constant  faith  and  holy  hope  shall  die, 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy  :^ 
Whilst  thou,  more  happy  power,  fair  Charity, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three. 
Thy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  onoonsoffi'd  thy  flame, 

Shalt  still  survive 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heaven  confest, 
For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  blest. 

from  **  solomon." 

Solomon's  contemplation  of  the  futurr  state  of  the  wobld. 

How  can  he  bind  or  limit  his  decree, 
By  what  our  ear  has  heard,  or  eye  may  see  ? 
Say  then,  is  all  in  heaps  of  water  lost. 
Beyond  the  islands,  and  the  mid-land^  coast  ? 

1  This  ii  a  violation  of  the  sense  of  the  text ;  neither  faith  nor  hope  an  said  lo  die  la 
the  ftitura  world.  s  The  Medftemnean. 
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Or  has  that  God,  who  gave  our  world  its  birth, 
Sever'd  those  waters,  by  some  other  earth, 
Ooantries  by  fatore  plough-shares  to  be  torn, 
And  cities  ratsM  by  nations  yet  unborn ! — 
Ere  the  progressive  conrse  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage ; 
May  not  our  power  and  learning  be  supprest, 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west  ? 

Where,  by  the  sti*ength  of  thcB  idea  bharm'd, 
lightened  with  gi(»7,  vid  with  rapture  warm'd. 
Ascends  my  soul  ?    What  sees  she  white  and  great 
Amidst  subjected  seas  ?    An  islcj  the  seat 
Of  power  and  plenty ;  her  imperial  throne, 
For  Justice  and  for  mercy  sought  and  known  ^ 
Virtues  sublime,  great  attributes  of  heaven 
From  thence  to  this  distinguish^  nation  given. 
Yet  farther  west  the  western  isle  extends 
Her  happy  fame ;  her  armed  fleet  she  sends 
To  cUniates  folded  yet  from  human  eye. 
And  lands  which  we  imagine  wave  and  sky. 
From  pole  to  pole  she  hears  her  acts  resound. 
And  rules  an  empire  by  «n  ocean  bound ; 
Knows  her  ships  anchor'd,  and  her  sails  unforrd. 
In  other  Indies,  and  a  second  world. 

Long  shall  Britannia  (that  must  be  her  name) 
Be  first  in  conquest,  and  preside  in  fame : 
Long  shall  her  favoured  monarchy  engage 
The  teeth  of  envy,  and  the  force  of  age : 
ReverM  and  happy  she  shall  long  remain, 
Of  human  things  least  changeable,  least  vain. 
Yet  all  must  with  the  general  doom  comply. 
And  this  great  g^orioos  power,  though  last,  must  dio. 

FBOM  "alma."* 

THE  STOMACH  THK  SEAT  OV  THE  SOUL. 

I  say,  whatever  you  maintain 
Of  Alma^  in  the  heart  or  brain, 
The  plainest  man  aUve  may  tell  ye. 
Her  seat  of  empire  is  the  belly: 
From  hence  she  sends  out  those  supplies. 
Which  make  us  either  stout  or  wise ; 
The  strength  of  every  other  member 
Is  founded  on  your  belly-timber ; 
The  qualms  or  raptures  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food ; 
And,  if  you  would  improve  your  thought, 
You  must  be  fed  as  well  as  taught 

i  ThelOnd. 
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Tour  stomach  makes  yom*  fabric  roll. 
Just  as  tho  bias  rales  the  bowl. 
That  great  Achilles  might  employ 
The  strength  designed  to  rain  Troj, 
He  din'd  on  lion's  marrow,^  spread 
On  toasts  of  ammonition  bread : 
Bat,  by  his  mother  sent  away, 
Amongst  the  Thracian  girls  to  play. 
Effeminate  he  sat,  and  qniet : 

Strange  prodact  of  a  cheese-cake  diet  1 

«  •  • 

As  in  a  watch's  fine  machine, 
Thoagh  many  artful  springs  are  seen ; 
The  added  movements,  which  declare 
How  fall  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  power 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hoar. 
For,  thoagh  those  gim-ci'acks  were  away, 
(Qaare'  woald  not  swear,  bat  Qaare  woald  say) 
However  more  redac'd  and  plain, 
Tlie  watch  would  still  a  watch  remain : 
But,  if  the  harcU-orhlt  ceases. 
The  whole  stands  still,  or  breaks  to  pieces ; 
Is  now  no  longer  what  it  was^ 
And  yon  may  e'en  go  sell  the  case. 
So,  if  unprejudic'd  you  scan 
The  goings  of  this  clockwork  man. 
Ton  find  a  hnndred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head ; 
But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  his  being  what's  o'clock. 
If  you  take  off  his  rhetoric  trigger, 
He  talks  no  more  in  mode  and  figure ; 
Or,  dog  his  moi^^mahc-wheel. 
His  buildings  fall,  his  ship  stands  still ; 
Or,  lastly,  break  his /K>/&ic- weight, 
His  voice  no  longer  rules  the  state : 
Yet,  if  these  finer  whims  are  gone. 
Your  clock,  thoagh  plain,  would  still  go  on ; 
Bnt  spoil  the  engine  of  digestion. 
And  you  entirely  chitnge  the  question. 
Alma's  affairs  no  power  can  mend ; 
The  jest,  alas  I  is  at  an  end : 
Soon  ceases  aU  the  worldly  bustle. 
And  you  consign  the  corpse  to  Russel.* 

'  TIm  Iniknt  Achillw  was  fod  by  the  CenUur  Chiron  on  the  marrow  of  Uom  aad  wild 
boan.  See  Apoliod.  Biblioth.  Ui.  c  12,  {  6.  The  atory  of  his  aeeluiioii,  in  the  oourt  ot 
Lycomedei,  Ung  of  the  Isle  <^  Scyras.  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  to  avert  his  r  o- 
pMed  fkte  in  t&  Trajan  War,  is  well  known.  See  ApoUod.  Ul.  cl8,  {  8  — ftat  AchitL 
I.  90IHI73*    Tftraeiati  seems  an  inadvertency. 

*  Pvobably  •  watchmaker  of  the  time.  *  BWdintly  an  undactakcr. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D. 
(1667-1745.) 

PutF  A.PS  BO  dbsimcter  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Dean  Swift.  At  once  hanghty  and  OTerbearing,  yet  winning 
heaits  by  the  inTindble  attraction  of  his  manners :  delighting  in  his  writings 
ia  the  handling  of  coarse  and  filthy  ideas  ;  yet  also  painting  elegance,  grace, 
and  beanty  wiUi  the  keenest  relisb  ;  steadfiut  in  friendship,  inexorably  mer* 
cOess  to  foes :  saturnine,  misanthropic,  yet  a  coryphcns  of  wit  and  gaiety  ; 
derontiy  religious,  yet  writing  so  as  to  draw  on  himself  the  accusations  of 
profiuii^  and  atheism :  serving  with  most  extensive  effect  opposite  political 
parties,  yet  able  to  obtain  preferment  for  every  body  but  himself ;  parsimo- 
nious to  meanness,  yet  extensive  and  beneficent  in  his  charities,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  profit  from  his  literary  labours ;  expressing  the  meet  devoted 
auction,  yet  leaving  its  objects  to  die  in  withering  broken-heartedness: — 
such  are  some  of  the  anomalies  which  Swifts  character  presents 

He  was  bom,  a  posthumous  child,  at  Dublin  in  1 667.  His  family  was  of 
respectable  connections,  but  his  father'^s  death  had  left  his  mother  in  great 
poverty.  He  felt  in  his  youth  the  bitterness  of  dependent  bread  ;  and  his 
biographers  trace  to  this  experience  the  apparent  avarice  of  his  ftiture  yean. 
He  left  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  without  much  academical  reputation ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  an  uncle  who  had  supported  him,  joined  his  mother  in  Eng- 
land.  He  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  a  relation  of  his 
mother's.  During  his  residence  with  Temple,  he  applied  himself  to  severe 
study.  He  was  introduced  to  King  William,  who  sometimes  visited  Temple, 
but  instruction  in  the  Dutch  mode  of  eating  asparagus  was  all  the  benefit 
Swift  reaped  f^om  this  acquaintanceship.  Anxious  to  be  independent,  he  at 
length  obtained  a  small  living  in  Ireland,  which  he  soon  after  generously 
threw  up  in  &rour  of  a  poor  clergyman  with  a  large  family.  He  returned 
to  Sir  W.  Temple,  and  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.  in  Oxford.  After  Temple's 
death  in  1699,  Sivift,  losing  patience  at  the  tardy  fulfilment  of  King  Wil- 
liam>  promises,  accepted  the  situation  of  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  being  tricked  out  of  this  office,  he  subee- 
fuently  obtamed  the  livings  of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggin,  in  the  diocese  of 
Meath.  He  settled  at  Laracor  with  the  feelings  of  an  exUe,  for  he  bore  the 
utmost  dislike  to  Ireland.  He  was  joined  here  by  Miss  Hester  Johnson, 
whom  he  has  immortalized  under  the  appellation  of  Stella.  This  young  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  Temple'b  steward,  and  had  contracted  an  ardent  attach- 
ment to  Swift  In  Ireland  she  resided  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
parsonage  during  his  absence.  He  is  said  to  have  fulfilled  his  clerical 
office  with  great  exemplariness.  From  this  period  (1700)  till  about  1710, 
Swift  acted  with  the  Whig  party.  Disappointed,  however,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  Whigs,  by  whom  he  deemed  himself  neglected,  and  now  in  high  repu- 
tation from  the  publication  of  some  of  his  celebrated  prose  works,  he  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  being  employed  on  an  ecclesiastical  mission  to  the 
new  (Tory)  administration,  to  visit  England  (1710).  He  had  disapproved  of 
much  of  the  political  conduct  of  the  Whig  ministries  ;  the  disappointment 
of  his  expectations  from  them,  moreover,  inclined  him  to  a  junction  with 
their  opponents.  He  was  soon  therefore  an  avowed  Tory,  and  actively  sup- 
ported that  party  by  his  influence  and  his  pen.  The  value  of  his  party  ser- 
vices may  be  estimated  by  the  prodigious  effect  of  his  pamphlet  entitled 
**  Conduct  of  the  AUies.*'    It  completely  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling 


tit  swirr. 


t  the  vir  in  wliote  tnnmpht  the  natum  had  eo  long  i^otied,  and  eon- 
d  materially  to  the  temporary  itrepgth  of  the  Tory  government.  From 
hk  new  patrons  Swift  received  his  deanery  of  St  Patricks  in  Dublin,  with  a 
gulp  of  diaeootent  aft  a  second  condemnation  to  exile  in  Ireland,  and  aft  the 
compantiTe  slendemea  of  the  preferment ;  the  personal  dislike  of  the  qoeea 
had  pieclnded  him  from  a  bishopric :  he  owed  this  to  the  ■'  Tale  of  a  Tab.** 
*«  Swift  now,**  »ys  Johnson,  **•  much  against  his  will,  oonunoiced  IririmiaB 
for  life.**  But  be  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Ireland  when  he  was  recalled  to 
heal  by  bis  influence  the  growing  differences  between  his  fiiends  BoUiq^brake 
and  Oxford.  He  was  ultimately  nnsnccessfiil ;  the  death  of  the  queen  broke 
np  the  Tory  government^  and  Swift  retired  to  his  deanery,  frnn  what  JofaA- 
Bon  calls  **  the  implacability  of  triumphant  whiggism.**  Baft  his  resideaoa 
in  England  at  this  period  is  important  in  the  formation  of  his  acqnaintanee 
with  Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigb,  his  poetical  Vanessa.  His  visits  to  this  y  oong 
]ady%  femily  rapidly  ripened  on  her  part  an  ardent  and  romantic  attachment 
to  Swift,  though  be  was  now  about  forty-fonr  yean  of  ^a  Thou^  he  was 
conscious  that  his  rehtions  with  Stella  precluded  Uie  idea  of  his  honooiabhr 
uniting  himself  with  any  other  lady,  yet  he  was  imprudent  or  cruel  enoqgh 
to  feed  the  passion  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  till  die  heraelf  declared  it,  and  re- 
ceived from  Swift  the  announcement  of  his  engagemenft  with  Stella.  The 
latter  bad  for  years  signed  over  Swifts  unfulfiU^  piomisea ;  her  jeahNuj 
was  effiectnally  roused  and  her  affliction  sharpened  by  the  rumours  of  Swifts 
new  attachment,  and  by  the  arrival  of  Vanessa  in  Ireland  who  had  followed 
Swift  thither  after  her  motherti  death,  ostensibly  to  enter  into  the  possesrion 
of  an  estate  in  that  country  to  which  she  now  became  boress.  The  grief 
and  importunity  o(  Stella  at  length  extorted  Swift*s  consent  to  bis  marrii^ 
with  her,  **  prorided  it  should  remain  a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and 
that  they  diould  continue  to  live  separately,  and  in  the  same  guarded  man- 
ner as  formerly.**  After  this  marriage  he  laboured  to  confine  the  flame  of 
Vanessa^  passion  within  the  limits  of  simple  friendship.  This  the  unhappy 
lady  found  to  be  impossible :  she  discovered  the  secret  of  his  marriage ;  die 
immediate  cause  of  her  death  is  ascribed  to  the  efiects  of  4he  expresnon  of 
Swift^anger  on  his  ascertaining  that  she  had  made  this  discovery.  Theeon- 
duct  of  Swift  towards  these  two  females,  whom  he  so  ardentiy  loved,  yet  both 
of  whose  hearts  he  broken  may  possibly  be  ascribed,  not  to  selfish  and  deli- 
boate  cruelty,  but,  as  his  biographers  are  charitably  incUned  to  hope,  to  the 
incipient  action  of  the  terrible  malady  that  ultimately  shattered  his  intellect^ 
After  the  final  settlement  of  Swift  in  Ireland,  he  pursued^asoccaaon  pre- 
sented, his  career  as  a  political  writer,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  cause  of  the 
countiy  which  be  disliked,  and  which  had  at  first  treated  him  with  rejection 
and  contumely.  The  English  legislature  in  these  days  was  too  apt  to  view  and 
to  treat  Ireland  merely  as  a  conquered  appendage  of  England.  Swifts  daring 
opposition  to  the  ruin  of  the  Irish  woollen  manu&ctures,*  and  especially  to 
the  imposition  on  the  kingdom  of  Wood>  copper  money,'  raised  him  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  popularity.  Few  men  have  possessed  so  formidable  a  per- 
sonal influence  on  any  people  as  Dean  Swift  swayed  over  the  Irish.  His 
exertions  were  not  without  serious  danger  to  himself.  He  was  already  by 
the  Whig  government  a  marked  man,  from  bis  connections  with  the  last 
ministry  of  Queen  Anne.  Twice  were  his  printers  prosecuted ;  but  though 
the  authorship  of  the  obnoxious  publications  was  transparent  to  all,  the  le- 
gal secret  was  feithfuUy  kept 


1  For  thedaflulsr  relatioD  in  whkfa  Swift  stood  to  Uiu  Vmhomrlgh,  Me  hla  poem, 

Cadmus  maYMaan.'—Cadwut  to  aa  aoagnun  otDeeanut,  Dean. 

s  See  SooCTs  Life,  p.  97«.  ^IbUL  p.  989 ;  and  the  Drapier's  LeCten. 
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Id  1726  he  visited  England  for  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  TntTek 
of  OolliTer.  His  health  was  now  breaking  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  paroxysm  of 
his  disease  he  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  the  threatening  ilhiess  of  Stella. 
On  her  reooveiy  he  had  again  an  opportunity,  but  for  the  last  time,  of  en- 
joying the  society  of  Pope,  (3ay,  and  Arbuthnot,  the  ftiends  of  his  happier 
daya  He  retomed  to  Ireland  to  lay  Stella  in  the  grare  ;  she  died  in  1727, 
his  unacknowledged  wife,  broken  by  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  by  Swifts 
apparently  motiveless  cruelty. 

From  tihis  period  there  is  little  in  his  life  that  is  interesting.  He  conti- 
nued occasionally  to  interfere  in  public  aflhirs,  and  to  correspond  with  his 
literary  friends  in  England.  From  about  the  year  1786  his  constitution  be- 
came less  and  less  able  to  resist  his  terrible  malady.  In  his  writings  occur 
some  presentiments  of  his  tendency  to  insanity ;  and  as  early  as  tilie  year 
1717,  on  noticing  while  walking  ¥dth  a  friend  a  beautiftil  elm  whose  upper- 
most branches  were  decayed — **■  1  shall  be  like  that  tree,'*  he  is  reported  to 
hare  said  ;  **  1  shall  die  at  the  top."  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  his  morose- 
ness  and  irritation  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  his  most  familiar  friends 
were  driven  fi^m  his  side.  "  The  curtain,**  says  Scott, "  darkened  ere  it 
fell  :**  after  two  years  passed  in  lethargic  and  hopeless  idiocy,  he  expired 
on  the  19th  of  October  1746.  His  death  was  mourned  by  an  enthusiastic 
people  as  a  national  loss.  His  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  found  a  lunatic 
asylum  in  Dublin. 

Swift  is  not  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  a  poet.  **  Cousin 
Swift,  you  wUl  never  be  a  poet,'*  was  his  relation  Dryden^  remark  to  him  on 
his  showing  to  the  great  burd  some  of  his  youthful  Pindaric  odes.  His  pieces 
consist  of  songs,  lampoons,  satires,  occasional  bursts  of  humour  in  rhyme,  all 
brilliant,  fluent,  and  elegant,  abounding  in  the  happiest  characteristics  of 
style  ;  all  with  some  object,  important  or  trifling,  beyond  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  writer  looked  not ;  he  was  utterly  indifferent,  apparently, 
to  fiune.  **  AH  his  verses,**  says  Johnson,  "  exemplify  his  own  definition  of 
a  good  style — they  consist  of  '  proper  words  in  their  proper  places.*"  His 
political  treatises  have  of  course  lost  their  object,  value,  and  interest ;  but 
they  remain  models  of  the  purest  English  writing.  **  The  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,' 
'  The  Battle  of  the  Books,*  and  ^GuUiver's  Travels,*  are  ehitfly  the  works 
which  stamp  him  as  an  English  classic  of  the  first  rank.* 


FROM  *'THB  JOURNAL  OP  A  MODERN  LADT." 

Unwilling  Mnse,  begin  thy  lay, 
The  annals  of  a  female  day. 

By  natare  tam*d  to  play  the  rake  well, 
(Ab  we  shall  show  yon  in  the  sequel,) 
The  modern  dame  is  wak*d  by  noon, 
(Some  authors  say,  not  quite  so  soon,) 
JBecanse,  though  sore  against  her  wiU, 
She  sate  all  night  up  at  quadrille. 
She  stretches,  gapes,  unglnes  her  eyes, 
And  asks,  if  it  be  time  to  rise  : 
Of  headache  and  the  spleen  complains ; 
And  then,  to  cool  her  heated  brains, 
Her  night-gown  and  her  slippers  brought  heti 
Takes  a  large  dram  of  citron- water. 
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Then  to  ber  glass ;  and,  **  Betty,  praj 

Don't  I  look  frightfully  to-day  ? 

Bnt  was  it  not  confoanded  hard  ? 

Well,  if  I  ever  touch  a  card  I 

Four  nuUtadores,  and  lose  codiUe ! 

Depend  npon't,  I  never  will. 

But  run  to  Tom,  and  bid  him  fix 

The  ladies  here  to-night  by  six/* 

*'  Madam,  the  goldsmith  waits  below ; 

He  says,  *  His  business  is  to  know 

If  you'll  redeem  the  silver  cup 

He  keeps  in  pawn  ?' " — "  First,  show  him  up." 

*^  Your  dressing-plate  he*Il  be  content 

To  take,  for  interest  cent,  per  cent. 

And,  madam,  there's  my  lady  Spade, 

Hath  sent  this  letter  by  her  maid." 

"  Well,  I  remember  what  she  won; 

And  hath  she  sent  so  soon  to  dnn  ? 

Here,  carry  down  those  ten  pistoles 

My  husband  left  to  pay  for  coals  : 

I  thank  my  stars,  they  all  are  light ; 

And  I  may  have  rovenge  to-night." 

Now,  loitering  o'er  her  tea  and  cream, 

She  enters  on  her  usual  theme ; 

Her  last  night's  ill  success  repeats, 

Calls  lady  Spade  a  hundred  cheats : 

**  She  slipt  spadillo  in  her  breast, 

Then  thought  to  turn  it  to  a  jest : 

There's  Mrs  Cut  and  she  combine, 

And  to  each  other  give  the  sign." 

Through  eveiy  game  pursues  her  tale, 

Like  huntera  o'er  their  evening  ale. 

FBOM  **  TRB  DEATH  OF  DR  SWIFT.'*^ 

We  all  behold  with  envious  eyes 
Our  equals  rais'd  above  our  size. 
Who  would  not  at  a  crowded  show 
Stand  high  himself,  keep  othera  low  ? 
I  love  my  Mend  as  well  as  you : 
But  why  should  he  ol^tract  my  view  ? 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  post ; 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  find 
One,  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind, 

1  This  tingular  poem  wat  prompted  by  the  toWo^iriag  maxim  of  Rodiefoocaull— '*  Dam 
radvenlti  de  no*  meilleun  amis,  nous  trouvons  toi^oun  quelque  chose  que  oe  nous  di- 
plait  pea."—"  The  venc*  on  his  death  and  the  Khapiody  on  Poetry  are  the  beat  of  Swifts 
poetical  pioductioas.  though  they  cannot  be  called  true  poetry."— Warton. 
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Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won ; 
Bather  than  thos  be  over-topt, 
Would  yon  not  wish  his  lanrels  cropt  ? 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gout, 
Lies  racked  with  pain,  and  yon  without : 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan  I 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  3^our  own ! 

♦  ♦  « 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die ; 
When,  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  And  their  private  ends : 
And,  though  ^tis  hardly  understood 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good. 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
'^  See  how  the  Dean  begins  to  brei^  I 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace ! 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays  : 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind ; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  din'd ; 
Plies  yoawith  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit  ? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith !  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter, 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter ; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round. 
There  must  another  set  be  found." 

•  •  ♦ 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  theur  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  firiend. 
With  all  the  kbidness  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course. 
And  servants  answer,  "  Worse  and  worse  1") 
Would  please  them  better,  than  to  tell, 
That,  **  God  be  prais'd,  the  Dean  is  well.'* 
Then  he  who  prophesy'd  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 
"  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first." 
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He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die. 
Than  his  predictk»s  proTe  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shail  recover ; 
But,  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

•  •  • 

Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive ! 
'*  How  is  the  Dean  ?"— ''  He's  just  alive.*' 
Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read  ; 
He  hardly  breathes — the  Dean  is  dead. 

Before  the  passing-bell  began. 
The  news  throogh  half  the  town  is  mn. 
'*  Oh !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare  1 
What  has  he  left  ?  and  who's  his  heir  ?" 
*^  I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 
Tfs  all  bequeathed  to  public  nses." 
*'  To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim ! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him  ? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride : 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation. 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation  ? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good, 
F(ngetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  T* 

Now  Grub-street  wits  are  all  employed ; 
With  elegies  the  town  is  doy'd : 
Some  paragraph  in  every  paper. 
To  CMTM  the  Dean,  or  Msm  the  Drapier.^ 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame. 
*«  We  must  confess,  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  tiUce  advice. 
Had  he  been  ml'd,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  liv*d  these  twenty  years : 
For,  when  we  open'd  him,  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

•  »  • 

Now  Curll  his  shop  from  mbbiah  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swift's  r^nains  I 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber, 
Bevis'd  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Gibber. 
He'll  treat  me  as  he  does  my  betters, 
Publish  my  will,  my  life,  my  letters; 
Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die : 
Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  I.* 

Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 

>  The  leCtcn  Uut  lo  fuooeMfliHy  oppond  the  inCrodocCkm  of  WdodTt  haUjpeMi  into 
Inland,  were  tigDed  in  the  chaneter  of  n  Dublin  tndetoum.  M.  B.  Dnpicr. 

s  An  alleged  lurraptitious  clition  of  Pope'i  letten  wae  published  hy  CurU,  an  cotBrprie- 
ingbutuiMcnipuloufbookMUflr.  AndieDameafaithepfleeBdiiwUiMiaiepUloriedfaiPdpeni 
Dundad.  ^^ 
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How  those  I  lore  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  will  grieve  a  month,  and  Gaj 
A  week,  and  Arbnthnot  a  day. 

St  John^  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen,  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shmg,  and  cry, 
"  I'm  sorry — but  we  all  most  die  1"  . 

Indifference,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  snpi^ies : 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt  1 
When  we  are  iash'd,  they  kiss  the  rod, 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  friends  should  die? 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past ;  a  different  scene ! 
No  farther  mention  of  the  Dean, 
Who  now,  alas !  no  more  is  miss'd. 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 
Where's  now  the  £&vourite  of  Apollo  ? 
Departed  z-—<md  his  works  mustfoUow ; 
Must  undergo  the  common  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  squire  to  Lintot'  goes, 
Inquu-es  for  Swift  in  verse  and  prose. 
Says  Lintot,  ^*  I  have  heard  the  name ; 
He  died  a  year  ago  ?"— "  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shop  in  vain. 
"  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Duck-lane : 
I  sent  them,  with  a  load  of  books. 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry-cook's. 
To  fancy  they  could  live  a  year  1 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  Dean  was  famous  in  his  time. 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  is  past : 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste. 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough." 

Suppose  me  dead ;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose. 

•  •  • 

One,  quite  indifferent  in  the  cause. 
My  character  impartial  draws. 
"  The  Dean,  if  we  beli«ve  report,* 

>  Lovd  Bolingbroke.  .  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

*  The  odebrated  bookseller  whoM  iwme  fa  to  cloeely  crmiMcted  with  that  cff  Pope. 

*  In  the  BuoceediDff  pauase*  it  will  euUy  be  percnyed  that  diflbreni  memben  of  tht 
elub  are  reprewnted  by  Swift  as  expressing  their  opinions  of  his  character. 
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Was  nerer  ill  rocdy'd  at  Court ; 

Although,  ironically  grave, 

He  shamM  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knave; 

To  steal  a  bint  was  never  known, 

Bat  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own.*' 

*'  Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story ; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied. 
Extremely  cUUl^  before  he  died." 

"  Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget  ? 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt  ? 
Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapler's  letters  !''-* 

*'  He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betiert : 
We  had  a  hnndred  abler  men^ 
Nor  need  depend  npon  his  pen. — 
Say  what  yon  will  abont  his  reading^ 
Ton  never  can  defend  his  breeding ; 
Who,  in  his  saHrea  ninning  riot. 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim^ 
Courts  cUy^  camp— all  one  to  him. — 
Bat  why  woald  he,  except  he  elobbei^d^ 
Q^end  our  patriot,  great  Sir  Bobert,^ 
Whose  counsels  aid  the  sovereign  power 
To  save  the  nation  every  hoar ! 
What  scenes  of  evil  he  nnravels. 
In  satires,  libels^  lying  travels; 
Kot  sparing  his  own  clergy  doth. 
Bat  eats  into  it,  like  a  moth  r 

"  Perhaps  I  ma^  allow  the  Dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seem'd  determinM  not  to  starve  it, 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim ; 
He  lash'd  the  vice,  but  spar'd  the  name. 
No  individaal  coald  resent, 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant : 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect. 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abborrM  the  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe : 
He  spared  a  hump,  or  crooked  nose, 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offer'd  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  Ignorance  confest. 
He  ne^er  offended  with  a  iest ; 
But  laugh'd  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  leam'd  by  rote. 

I  sir  Robert  Walpoto. 
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Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abash'd, 
Must  be  or  ridicuTd  or  lashed. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame  ? 
He  neither  knows  you^  nor  jour  name. 
Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke  f 

«  •  • 

*^  He  kept  with  princes  due  decorum ; 
Yet  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em. 
He  follow'd  David's  lesson  just, — 
In  princes  nevei'  put  his  trust : 
And,  would  you  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  nam'd, 
With  what  impatience  he  declaim'd ! 
Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry ; 
Fc^  her  he  stood  prepar'd  to  die ; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone ; 
For  her  he  oft  expos'd  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led, 
Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head  ;^ 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found. 
To  sell  him  for  six.  hundred  pound. 

**  Had  he  but  spar'd  his  tongue  and  pen. 
He  might  have  rose  like  other  men : 
But  power  was  never  in  his  thought, 
And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat ; 
Ingratitude  he  often  found. 
And  pity'd  those  who  meant  the  wound ; 
But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind, 
To  merit  well  of  human-kind ; 
Kor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 
Who  still  were  true,  io  please  his  foes. 
•  •  • 

**  In  exHe,  with  a  steady  heart. 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  part, 
Where  folly,  pride,  and  faction  sway, 
Remote  from  St  John,  Pope,  and  Gay." 

*^  Alas,  poor  Dean !  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 
This  into  general  odium  drew  him. 
Which  if  he  lik'd,  much  good  may't  do  him. 
His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times  : 
For,  had  we  made  him  timely  offers, 
To  raise  his  post,  or  Jill  his  coffers, 

1  la  Bngland  for  the  poblieiUon  of  "  The  PubUc  Spirit  of  the  Whin  i*'  in  Irdand  tat 
Ma  **  Propoul  for  the  univenl  use  of  Irish  Manuftcturee,  Ac. ;"  and  for  the  "  Orapier't ' 
fourth  letter.  Of  the  Dean's  stem  independence  of  character  under  thesa  proscriptions 
more  than  one  anecdote  ia  rdated.    See  Scott's  Ufe  of  Swift,  pp.  296,  287. 
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Perhaps  he  might  have  tracUed  down, 
Like  other  breSiren  of  his  gown; 
Tot  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : — 
I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead, — 
What  writings  has  he  left  behind  ?" 

^*  I  hear  they^re  of  a  different  kind : 
A  few  in  verse ;  bat  most  in  prose" — 

**  Some  high-flown  pamphlets^  I  sappose  :— 
All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times^ 
To  paUiaie  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes ; 
To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her. 
As  neyer  fovonring  the  Pretender : 
Or  Hbels  yet  concealed  from  sight. 
Against  the  court  to  show  his  spite : 
Perhaps  his  travels^  part  the  third; 
A  fie  at  every  second  word — 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear : — 
But — not  one  semfon^  you  may  swears 

**  He  knew  an  hundred  pleasing  stories, 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories : 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dying  day ; 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  way. 

^^  As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose,     . 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  them ; 
But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  them. 
As  with  a  moral  view  designed 
To  please  and  to  reform  mankind : 
And,  if  he  often  m!ss*d  his  aim. 
The  world  must-own  it  to  their  shame^ 
The  praise  is  hisy  and  then^s  the  blame. 
He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor ; 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 
And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 
Methinks  yon  msyjbrgive  his  ashes." 

FROM  "  POETRY — A  RHAPSODY." 

All  human  raee  would  fain  be  wits, 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits. 
Young's  universal  passion,  pride,^ 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most  ? 
Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 

>  8»  Young'a  Satires  on  the  Lore  of  Fame,  the  Unlvenal  PmAoa. 
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A  tprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years ; 
While  every  fool  hla  daim  alleges, 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assiffn'd 
For  this  perverseness  in  the  mmd  ? 
Bmtes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie : 
A  hear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 
A  fonnder'd  horse  will  oft  debate, 
Before  he  tries  a  fiYe-barr*d  gate ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  tmns  aside, 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
Bat  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  hyfolbf^  combats  natore ; 
Who,  when  she  fondly  cneOj  forbear^ 
W^th  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 
And,  where  his  ffenins  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Hobbes  dearly  proves  that  every  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature.^ 
The  greater  for  the  smallest  watch, 
But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match. 
A  whale  of  moderate  size  will  draw 
A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw ; 
A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams ; 
A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs : 
But  search  among  the  rhyming  race. 
The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base. 
If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit, 
You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit. 
Each  poet  of  inferior  size 
On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise, 
And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  firom  limb ; 
While  others  do  as  much  for  him. 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 
Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch. 
So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  *em. 
And  so  proceed  ad  ii^nitum. 
Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 
Ib  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind : 
Who,  though  too  little  to  be  seen, 
Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen. 

>  See  tha  *'  httwiaOkan,**  chap.  zlll. 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

(1672-17  J  9.) 

Addbon  waa  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  in  Wiltshire.  His 
success  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  friendships  he  had  formed,  and  the 
elegance  of  his  accomplishments,  brought  him  early  into  the  sphere  of  for- 
tunate patronnge;  In  reward  for  some  complimentary  verses  on  King 
William,  throu^  the  interest  of  his  friends,  Somets  and  Montague,  he  ob- 
tained a  pension  of  L.SOO  aryear.  This  enabled  him  to  travel  His  epistle 
from  Italy  to  Montague  (then  Lord  Halifax)  displays  great  splendour  of 
versification,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar  and  a  poeU  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne  his  pension  ceased,  but,  a  year  or  two  after,  the  victory  of 
Blenheim  afforded  to  his  muse  another  opportunity  of  preferment  Halifax 
recommended  Addison  to  the  Lord  TreasHrer  Oodolphin,  for  the  celebration 
of  Marlborough^  triumph.  His  poem,  **  the  Campaign,*  was  rewarded  with 
the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ireland  as 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Wharton.  While  he  was 
in  Irehind  the  **  Tatler**  was  started  by  his  friend  Steele.  The  publication  of 
this  periodical  and  its  successors,  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian,  stretches 
over  the  years  between  1709  and  1714.  Addison  and  Steele  contributed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  papers.  The  year  1713  was  what  Johnson  calls 
the  **  grand  climacteric  of  Addison'to  reputation,"  by  the  production  of  his 
tragedv  of  **  Cato.**  This  piece,  a  great  part  of  which  had  been  finished  for 
scveru  years,  was  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  stage  by  the  author,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  party  seal  of  his  Whig  friends,  during  their  exclusion  from 
power  in  the  latter  years  of  Anne^  reign.  It  was  vehemently  applauded  by 
both  political  parties  ;  and  as  vehemently  abused,  especially  by  the  cynical 
critic  John  Dennis,  who  seemed  to  dog  the  heels  of  every  great  reputation  of 
his  time. — (See  Johnson^  Life  of  AddiaoiL) 

Shortly  sitcr  the  accession  of  Geoiige  I.,  Addison  gave  his  literary  services 
to  the  new  government  in  the  conduct  of  a  political  periodical,  the  **  Free- 
holder.** In  1716  he  married,  after  a  long  probation  of  courtship,  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick.  Addison,  like  Diyden,  was  unhappy  m  the 
possession  of  his  noble  spouse.  His  domestic  discomfort  is  said  to  have 
forced  him  in  his  later  years  into  the  convivial  enjoyments  of  a  tavern  life, 
the  effects  of  which  on  his  constitution  shortened  his  days.  In  1717  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  ;  but  from  the  shrinking  timidity  of  his  character, 
and  in  particular  from  his  total  want  of  the  power  of  fluent  oratory,  he  soon 
felt  himself  unfitted  for  the  office.  He  retired  on  the  plea  of  declining 
health,  with  a  pension  of  L.1500  a  year.  He  died  in  1719.  The  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  his  last  words  to  his  dissolute  step-son  Lord' Warwick,  is  said 
to  rest  on  doubtful  authority. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Addison  holds  the  first  rank  for  elegance  and  purity  of 
style.  He  and  Steele  may  be  called  the  fathers  of  our  periodical  literature, 
at  least  in  the  shape  of  general  popular  instruction.  Addison  may  also  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  founder  of  popular  literary  criticism.  As  a  poet  he  is  not 
estimated  very  highly  by  Johnson.  **  His  poetry,**  says  the  critic,  **  is 
polished  and  pure,  the  product  of  a  mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence.**  Their  sweetness  and  beauty 
of  sentiment,  however,  have  made  several  of  his  smaller  pieces  permanent 
portions  of  our  literature    **  Cato,**  as  a  drama,  abounds  in  fisiults  of  plot 
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and  cbancter  ;  it  shoald  be  read  simply  as  a  poem  embodjring  a  seriea  of 
elevated  and  noble  sentiments. 

Addison *8  Latin  poetry  is  praised,  and  be  indulged  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  tbe  taste  of  the  age  for  classical  translation. 


PROM  THE  ^^  LETTER  PROM  ITALY,"  ADDRESSED  TO  LORD  HALIFAX* 

Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  ravished  eyes, 

Gay  gUded  scenes  in  shining  prospect  lise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground ; 
For  here  tlie  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renowned  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows. 

How  am  I  pleased  to  search  the  hills  and  woods, 
For  rising  springs  and  celebrated  floods ; 
To  view  the  Nar  tumultuous  in  bis  course, 
And  trace  the  smooth  Clitumnus  to  his  source ; 
To  see  tbe  Mincio  draw  his  watery  store, 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore ; 
And  hoary  Albula's  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide  I 
Fired  with  a  thousand  raptures,  I  survey 
Kridanus  through  flowery  meadows  stray. 
The  king  of  floods !  that,  rolling  o'er  the  plains, 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  theii'  moisture  drains. 
And,  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalized  in  song. 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lie, 
(Dumb  are  their  fountains  and  theur  channels  dry), 
let  run  for  ever  by  the  muse's  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

HYMN.* 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  oh  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
£temal  wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote. 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Tlirough  burning  climes  I  passed  unhurt. 

And  breathed  the  tainted  air.^ 

I  A  ttunkigiying  for  preservsdon  during  his  coDtinental  tnvcli. 
*  The  Italian  maiaria. 
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Thy  mercy  sweetened  eyery  toll. 

Made  every  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  wanned, 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene^  seas. 

Think,  oh  my  sonl,  devontly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thon  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
/    In  flJl  its  horrors  rise. 

Confusion  dwelt  in  every  face, 

And  fear  in  every  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  golfs  on  goUs, 

Overcame  the  pilots  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  griefs,  oh  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free. 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer. 

My  faith  took  hold  on  thee. 

For,  thongh  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hong 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear. 

Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea,  that  roared  at  thy  conmiand, 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore. 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  saci'ifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 

CATO'S  SOLILOQUY  ON  THB  IMMORTALITY  OF  THB  SOUL. 

It  must  be  so — ^Plato,'  thou  reason*st  well. 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immoitality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  di-ead  and  inward  horror 

>  Tuxcan. 

s  The  MeM  icpnieBts  him  m  holding  tii  Ma  hand  PUtd*!  book  on  Um  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  a  dnwn  aword  being  on  the  table  beside  him. 
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Of  falling  into  nought  ?    Why  shrinks  the  sonl 

Back  on  herself  and  startles  at  destruction? 

— ^Tls  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 

nis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  Etcmitj  to  man. 

Eternity  I — thou  pleasing — dreadful  thought  I 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being — 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  I 

The  wide,  th^  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold  : — If  there's  a  Power  above  U8| 

(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  Virtue; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  1^  happy : 

But — ^when  ? — or  where? — This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 

Pm  weary  of  conjectures : — ^This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  hu  hand  on  his  sword. 
Thus  I  am  donbly  armed ;  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end. 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 


ISAAC  WATTS,  D.  D. 
(1672-.1717.) 

Ths  name  of  this  eminent  theologian  ia  fiimiliar  to  our  nmnery  aasodationfl. 
He  was  bom  at  Southampton.  His  parents  were  Protestant  Dissenters,  who 
had  suffered  severely  for  their  faith  during  the  arbitrary  times  of  Charles  II. 
His  immense  attainments  in  literature  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  measure 
from  their  early  commencement.  He  read  Latin  at  little  more  than  four 
yean  of  aga  He  adhered  in  manhood  to  the  fiiith  of  his  fethers,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  His  health  was  unequal  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  and,  fortunately  for  literature  and  Christianity,  he  obtained, 
in  the  religious  household  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  a  retreat  in  which  for  thirty- 
six  years  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the  Christian  good  of  bis  fellow- 
men.  The  character  of  Watts  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  amiable  and 
beautiful  that  literary  history  presents.  Nothinf^  was  too  humble  for  the  active 
benevolence  of  his  great  mind.  He  could  trace  the  outlines  of  the  vast 
spheres  of  divinity  and  phUosophy,  and  condescend  to  the  simple  catechism 
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and  the  beaatiful  strains  tbat  continue  to  awaken  and  to  fiui  the  pietj  of 
childhood.  The  lyric  poetry  of  Watts  displays  the  easy  elegance  of  a  mind 
unbending  itself  from  severer  studies.  His  poems  of  **  Heavenly  Love**  are 
the  extatic  expressions  of  his  devotional  feelings.  Johnson  finds  fault  with 
their  sameness  "He  is,**  the  critic  adds,  "  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom 
youth  and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased  ;  and  happy  will  be  that  reader 
whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-conformity  ;  to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  his  reverence  to 
God.** 


THE  LAW  GIVEN  AT  SINAI. 

•  »  « 

His  chariot  was  a  pitchy  clond, 
The  wheels  beset  with  bnniing  gems, 
The  winds  In  harness  with  the  names, 
Flew  o*er  tli'  ethei*eal  road. 
Down  through  his  magazine  he  passed 
Of  hail  and  lee  and  fleecy  snow ; 
Swift  rolled  the  triumph,  and  as  fast 
Did  hail  and  ice  in  melted  rivers  flow : 
The  day  was  mingled  with  the  night. 
His  feet  on  solid  darkness  trod, 
His  radiant  eyes  proclaimed  the  God, 
And  scattered  dreadful  light. 
«  »  • 

Sinai  received  his  glorious  flight ; 
With  axle  red  and  glowing  wheel. 
Did  the  winged  chariot  light ; 
And  rising  smoke  obscured  the  burning  hill. 
»  ♦  » 

Deep  groaned  the  mount :  it  never  bore 
Infinity  before : 
It  bowed  and  shook  beneath  the  burden  of  a  God. 

«  «  • 

Hark,  from  the  centre  of  the  flame, 
All  armed  and  feathered  with  the  same. 
Majestic  sounds  break  through  the  smoky  cloud, 

Sent  from  the  All-creating  tongue ; 
A  flight  of  cherabs  guard  the  words  along, 
And  bear  their  fiery  law  to  the  retreating  crowd. 
"  I  am  the  Lord  ;  'Tis  I  proclaim 
That  glorious  and  that  fearful  name, 
Thy  God  and  King.    'Twas  I  that  broke 
Thy  bondage  and  th'  Egyptian  yoke. 
Mine  is  the  right  to  speak  my  will. 
And  thine  the  duty  to  fulfil !" 
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FREE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Custom,  that  tyranness  of  fools, 
That  leads  the  learned  round  the  schools. 
In  magic  charms  of  forms  and  rales, — 

My  genius  storms  her  throne. 
No  more  ye  slaves  with  awe  profound, 
Beat  the  dull  track  and  dance  the  round ; 
Loose  hands  and  quit  the  enchanted  ground, 

Knowledge  invites  us  each  alone. 
I  hate  these  shackles  of  the  mind. 

Forged  by  the  haughty  wise : 
Souls  were  not  bom  to  be  confined, 
And  led,  like  Samson,  blind  and  bound ; 
But  N/hen  his  native  strength  he  found, 

He  well  avenged  his  eyes. 

»  ♦  ♦  • 

Thoughts  should  be  free  as  fire  or  wind. 
The  pinions  of  a  single  mind 

Will  through  all  nature  fly. 
But  who  can  drag  up  to  the  poles 
Long  fettered  ranks  of  leaden  souIb  ? 
A  genius,  which  no  chain  controls, 
Roves  with  delight  or  deep  or  high  : 
Swift  I  survey  the  globe  around. 
Dive  to  the  centre  through  the  solid  ground. 

Or  travel  to  the  sky. 

TRUE  RICHES. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  know 
What  to-morrow  fate  will  do ; 
Tis  enough  that  I  can  sav 
IVe  possessed  myself  to-day : 
Then,  if  haply  midnight  death 
Seize  my  flesh,  and  stop  my  breath, 
Yet  to-morrow  I  shall  be 
Heu-  of  the  best  part  of  me. 

•  *     '^        •  • 

Riches  that  the  world  bestows. 
She  can  take  and  I  can  lose ; 
But  the  treasures  that  are  mine 
Lie  afar  beyond  her  line. 
When  I  view  my  spacious  soul. 
And  survey  myself  a  whole, 
And  enjoy,  myself  alone, 
Tm  a  kingdom  of  my  own. 

Tve  a  mighty  pait  within 
That  the  world  hath  never  seen^ 
Rich  as  Eden's  happy  ground, 
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And  with  choicer  plenty  crown'd. 
Here  on  ail  the  shining  boughs 
Knowledge  fair  and  useless^  grows ; 
On  the  same  young  flowery  tree 
All  the  seasons  you  may  see ; 
Notions  in  the  bloom  of  light 
Just  disclosing  to  the  sight ; 
Here  are  thoughts  of  larger  growth 
Ripening  into  solid  truth  ; 
Fruits  refined  of  noble  taste, — 
Seraphs  feed  on  such  repast. 
Here,  in  green  and  shady  pove, 
Streams  of  pleasure  mix  with  love ; 
There,  beneath  the  smiling  skies, 
Hills  of  contemplation  rise ; 
Now  upon  some  shining  top 
Angels  light  and  call  me  up ; 
I  rejoice  to  raise  my  feet ; 
Both  rejoice  when  there  we  meet. 
There  are  endless  beauties  more 
Earth  hath  no  resemblance  for-; 
Nothing  like  them  round  the  pole ; 
Nothing  can  describe  the  soul : 
*Tis  a  region  half  unknown. 
That  has  treasures  of  its  own, 
More  remote  from  public  view 
Than  the  bowels  of  Peru. 
Broader  *tis  and  brighter  far 

Than  the  golden  Indies  are. 

•  »  •  « 

Yet  the  sUly  wandering  mind. 
Loath  to  be  too  much  confined, 
Roves  and  takes  her  daily  tours, 
Coasting  round  the  narrow  shores, 
Narrow  shores  of  flesh  and  sense, 
Picking  shells  and  pebbles  thence. 
Or  she  sits  at  fancy^s  door, 
Calling  shapes  and  shadows  to  her ; 
Foreign  visits  still  receiving, 
And  t'  herself  a  stranger  Uving. 

•  •  •  • 

If  her  inward  worth  were  known. 
She  might  ever  live  alone. 

I  Apparantly  implying  nottohtwed in  thU  workU 
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GOD  KNOWN  ONLY  TO  RXMSELT. 

Stand  and  adore  I  how  glorioofl  He 
That  dwells  in  bright  eternity  1 
We  gase  and  we  confoand  oar  sight, 
Plnnged  in  th'  abyss  of  dazzling  light. 

Thou  sacred  One,  Almighty  Three, 
Great,  eTerlasting  Mystery, 
What  lofty  nnmbers  shall  we  frame 
Equal  to  thy  tremendous  name? 

Seraphs,  the  nearest  to  the  throne. 
Begin  to  speak  the  Great  Unknown : 
Attempt  the  song,  wind  up  your  strings 
To  notes  untried,  and  boundless  things. 

Ton,  whose  capacious  powers  survey 
Largely  beyond  our  eyes  of  clay. 
Yet  what  a  narrow  portion  too 
Is  seen  or  thought  or  known  by  you  I 

How  flat  your  highest  praises  fall 
Before  th' immense  Originall 
Weak  creatures  we,  that  strive  in  vain 
To  reach  an  uncrei^  strain. 

Great  God  I  forgive  our  feeble  lays, 
Sound  out  thine  own  eternal  praise ; 
A  song  80  vast,  a  theme  so  high. 
Call  for  the  voice  that  tuned  the  sky. 


THOBIAS  PARNELL. 

(1679-1717.) 

Onb  of  the  sweetest  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
eentnry  is  Dr  Thomas  Parnell.  This  poet  was  born  and  educnted  in  Dub- 
lin. He  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Though  originally  bred  a 
Whig,  he  was  one  of  the  Tory  coterie  of  poets  that  comprehended  Swift, 
Pope,  and  Gay.  Pamell  was  of  material  assistance  to  Pope  in  his  transla^ 
tion  of  Homer.  He  frequently  deserted  his  Irish  living  for  the  attractions 
of  the  BocieW  of  England.  The  sadden  death  of  his  wife  plunged  him  in 
profound  affliction,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  is  accused  of  having 
taken  refiige  from  his  sorrow  in  irregular  habits.  The  interest  of  Swift  pro- 
cured for  him  fhrther  preferment  in  the  Irish  Church.  He  did  not  enjoy  it 
above  three  or  four  yean  ;  he  died  in  1717,  **  in  some  measure,**  says  Qold* 

Bb 
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■mith,  **  a  martyr  to  e<mji]gal  fidelltj."  ParnelllB  poetical  works  oonait  of 
translations,  Scripture  diaracters,  epistles,  songs,  &c.  **  His  praise,**  says 
Johnson,  '*'  must  be  derived  from  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction  ;  in  hu 
Terses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains  ;  he  always  delighti^  though  ha 
nerer  raTishea.** 


A  MIQHT-FIECE  ON  DKATIT. 

By  the  bine  taper^s  trembling  light. 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night,  * 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o*er : 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray. 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
ril  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom's  sorely  tanght  below. 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  I 
Where  orbs  of  gold  annnmber'd  lie, 
While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slnmbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe. 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  dear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  onr  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire, 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire : 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
There  pass  with  melancholy  state 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  yon  tread 
Above  the  venerable  dead, — 
Time  was,  hke  thee^  they  Hfepaucss'd^ 
And  tone  shall  be^  that  Aou  shah  rest. 

Those  with  bending  osier  bound, 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground. 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose, 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name. 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame, 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away,) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men,  half  ambitions,  all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
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Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones, 
Anns,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, — 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great ; 
Who,  while  on  Earth  in  fame  they  live. 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha  t  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 
The  bursting  earth  nnveils  the  shades  I 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrap^d  with  shrouds, 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds. 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, — 
^*  Think,  mortal,  what itis  to  die,'^ 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew. 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks,  I  hear  a  voice  begin ; 

?re  ravens,  cease  your  croaJdng  din, 
e  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground  t) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones. 

*^  When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply. 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  1 1 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools  I  if  you  less  provoked  your  fears, 
No  more  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God : 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  to  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas.** 

Why  then  thy  flowing  sable  stoles, 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles. 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds. 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  covered  steeds, 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread. 
Nod  o*er  the  escutcheons  of  the  dead  ? 

Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 
Nor  wants  the  soul  these  forms  of  woe ; 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell. 
Whene'er  their  steering  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  Sun ; 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense. 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  Earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few,  and  evil  years,  they  waste : 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside. 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide. 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tower  away, 
And  mingle  with  tiie  blase  of  day. 


DB  EDWARD  YOUNa 
U681-1765.) 

TouNO  was  bom  near  Wincheater,  at  Upham,  of  which  hn  &Uier  was 
factor.  On  finishing  his  education  at  Oxford,  he  became,  after  the  example 
of  other  poets  of  the  time,  an  aaaiduous  aspirant  to  court  favovr.  But  neither 
Queen  ^ne  nor  George  I.  rewarded  the  poet's  ze&L  The  patronage  of  the 
**  infiunous  Wharton^  did  him  no  honour.  His  youth  was  gaj  and  dissipat- 
ed ;  but  his  mind  poured  forth  with  untiring  prolusion  its  products,  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  Despairing  of  advancement  from  his  mere  literary  merits, 
m  1728  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Geoige  II. 
In  1730,  he  received  from  his  college  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  Heitfcnd- 
shire ;  and  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  married  Ij^y  Elizabeth 
Lee,  **  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Let.**  The 
deaths  of  his  wife  and  her  two  children  by  her  former  marriage,  deeply 
afiected  Young^  heart,  and  his  sorrows  were  poured  forth  in  the  celebrated 
"  Night  Thoughts."  The  light  of  his  genius  shone  brightest  towards  the 
close  of  his  IHe :  the  extremity  of  age  could  not  quench  the  indomitable 
actirity  of  his  mind.  He  died  almost  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  employ- 
ments, at  the  ase  of  eighty-four. 

The  principal  poetical  works  of  Young,  besides  the  <*  Night  Thou^ta," 
are  Satires  under  the  title  of  the  **  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion  f* 
"  The  Force  of  Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,**  founded  on  the  story  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey ;  three  tragedies,  "Busiris,''  **The  Revenge,**  and  '*The  Brothers ;" 
**  The  Last  Day  ;**  a  Paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Book  of  Job ;  Odes  and  Epis- 
tles, in  the  usual  artificial  taste  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  **■  Resignation,**  published  in  1762. 

The  style  of  Young,  though  not  to  be  imitated,  has  many  fiucinafing  at- 
tributes ;  in  general,  it  is  hard,  stem,  and  epigrammatic,  yet  the  rivid  colour^ 
Sng  of  its  antitheses  exerts  a  singular  power  over  the  mind.  The  terrible 
grandeur  and  gloom  of  the  objects  pictured  in  the  Night  Thoughts  prevents 
us  from  feeling  the  strained  artifice  of  manner  so  painfully  visible  in  his  tn^ 
gedies.  The  high-toned  hopes  that  gild  the  terrors  in  which  his  genius  de- 
lights to  shroud  herself  attract  us  to  this  poet  as  one  of  the  most  idiolesoma 
of  moralists. 


FROM  "  NIGHT  THOUGHTS." 
PROCRASTINATION.      (Night  I.) 

Be  wise  to-day :  *tis  madness  to  defisr ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  pi-ecedent  will  plead ; 
Thns  on,  till  wisdom  is  pnshM  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  couceras  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  freqnent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  n-equent,  this  is  stranger  stllL 
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Of  maii*8  miracnlooB  mistakes,  this  bean 
The  palm,  '^  That  all  men  arc  about  to  live," — 
For  ever  on  the  brink  of  being  bom. 
All  pay  tliemselves  the  compliment  to  think 
7%<y  one  day  shall  not  drivel :  and  their  piide 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least,  their  own ;  their  fiUure  selves  applaud. 
How  excellent  that  life — ^they  ne'er  will  lead ! 
Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hands  iBfoUy'g  vails ; 
That  lodgM  in  fate' Sy  to  wiedom  they  consign ; 
The  thing  they  can^t  hnt  purpaee^  they  pos^xme. 
Tis  not  in>b%,  not  to  sconi  a  fool ; 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom,  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  throngh  every  stage :  when  young,  indeed. 
In  full  content  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 
UnanxioQS  for  ounehee  ;  and  only  wish, 
As  dateous  sons,  our  fc^iers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  stupeds  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  &t  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
M  Jiffy  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves ;  and  re-resolves ;  then,  dies  the  same. 

And  why?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  theh*  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close,  where,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing,  no  scar  the  sky  retains ; 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel; — 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death, 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  she^ 
O'er  those  we  love, — ^we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

VALUB  OV  TIME.     (Night  II.) 

FottM  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  may  be  poor. 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing ;  pay 
Ko  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth ; 
And  what  its  worth,  ask  death -beds ;  they  can  tell. 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come ; 
Time  higher  aim'd,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angels :  virtue  more  divine. 

THE  PRECIOUSKESS  OF  DEATH.      (Night  III.) 

And  feel  I,  Death  I  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee  ? 
Death,  the  great  counsellor,  who  man  iuspures 
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With  every  nobler  thought,  and  fairer  deed  I 
Dea^y  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  1 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescned  crowns  1 
Deathy  that  absolves  my  birth  ;  a  cnrse  without  it ! 
Rich  eleathy  that  realizes  all  my  cares, 
Toils,  virtnes,  hopes ;  without  it  a  chimera ! 
DeoM,  of  all  pain  the  period,  not  of  joy ; 
Joy*s  source,  and  mbject,  still  subsist  unhurt ; 
One,  in  my  soul ;  and  one,  in  her  great  sire ; 
Though  the  four  wiuds  were  warring  for  my  dust. 
Yes,  and  from  winds,  and  waves,  and  central  ni^t, 
Though  prison'd  thci-e,  my  dust  too  I  reclaim, 
rio  dust  when  di-op  proud  Nature^s  proudest  spheres,) 
And  live  entire :    Death  is  the  crown  of  life : 
Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain ; 
Were  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life ; 
Were  death  denied,  e^en  fools  would  wish  to  die.  . 
Death  wounds  to  cure :  we  fall ;  we  rise,  we  reign ! 
Spring  from  our  fetters ;  fasten  in  the  skies ; 
Where  blooming  Eden  withers  in  our  sight, 
Death  gives  us  more  than  was  in  Eden  lost. 
This  king  of  terrors  is  the  piince  of  peace. 
When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 
When  shall  I  die  f— When  shall  I  live  for  ever  ? 

THE  GLORT  OF  GOD.      (Night  lY.) 

The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  Natttre^s  birth ; 
And  Nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand ; 
Her  dissolution,  his  suspended  smile  1 
The  great  First-Last!  pavilionM  high  he  sits, 
In  darkness  from  excessive  splendour  bom, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost. 
His  glory,  to  created  glory,  bright, 
As  that  to  central  horrors ;  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars ;  and  spans  immensity. 

Though  night  unnumbered  worlds  unfolds  to  view. 
Boundless  creation !  what  art  thou  ?  A  beam, 
A  mere  effluvium  of  his  majesty : 
And  shall  au  atom  of  this  atom -world 
Mutter,  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  Heaven  ? 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thought, 
Through  beds  of  glittering  ore,  and  glowing  gems, 
Their  beggar'd  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay ; 
Goes  out  m  darkness :  if,  on  toweruig  wing, 
I  send  it  through  the  boundless  vault  of  stars  I 
The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  thtse^ 
Great !  good  t  wise  I  wonderful !  eternal  King  I 
If  to  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around, 
Praise  ever-pouring  and  imbibing  bliss, — 
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And  afik  their  strain;  they  want  it,  more  thej  want ; 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  snblime, 
Languid  their  energy,  their  ardour  cold ; 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  bums, 
Short  of  it»mark,  defective,  though  divine. 

THB  J171X3HEKT  DAT.      (Night  IX.) 

Amazhug  period  I  when  each  mountain-height 
Out-bums  Vesuvius ;  rocks  etemid  pour 
Their  melted  mass,  as  rivers  once  they  poured ; 
Stars  rush ;  and  final  ruin  fiercely  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation  t — while  aloft, 
More  than  astonishment  I  if  more  can  be  I 
Far  other  Jimuanent  than  e'er  was  seen, 
Than  e*er  was  thought  by  man  t  far  other  ttars  ! 
Stars  animate,  that  govem  these  of  fire : 
Far  other  5tm  /—A  Sun,  O  how  unlike 
The  Babe  at  Bethlehem !  how  unlike  the  Man 
That  groan*d  on  Calvary  1  yet  He  it  is ; 
That  Man  of  Sorrows  1  O  how  chang'd  t  what  pomp  I 
In  grandeur  terrible,  all  Heaven  descends  t 
And  gods,  ambitious,  triumph  in  his  train. 
A  sw&t  aix^hangel,  with  his  golden  wing. 
As  blots  and  clouds,  that  darken  and  msgrace 
The  scene  divine,  sweeps  stars  and  suss  aside. 
And  now,  all  dross  removM,  Heaven*s  own  pure  day. 
Full  on  the  confines  of  our  ether,  flames : 
While  (dreadful  contrast  1)  far,  how  far  beneath ! 
Hell,  bursting,  belches  forth  her  blazing  seas. 
And  storms  sulphureous ;  her  voracious  jaws 
Expanding  wide,  and  roaring  for  her  prey. 
Lorenzo  1  welcome  to  this  scene ;  the  last 
In  Nature's  course ;  the  first  in  wisdom's  thought. 
Thie  strikes,  if  aught  can  strike  thee ;  this  awakes 
The  most  supine ;  ihi»  snatches  man  from  death. 

ARGUMENT  FOR  THB  EXISTBNCB  OF  GOD.     (Night  IX.) 

Retire; — the  toorld shut  out ; — ^thy  thoughts  call  home  ; — 
ImaginatUnCs  airy  wing  repress ; — 
Lock  up  thy  eenses ; — let  no  pamon  stur  !— 
Wake  all  to  recuon ; — let  her  reign  alone ; 
Then,  in  thy  souths  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Nature's  silence,  midnight,  thus  inquure. 
As  /  have  done ;  and  shall  inquire  no  more. 
In  Nature's  channel,  thus  the  questions  ran : — 

*^  What  am  I  ?  and  fix>m  whence  ^— I  nothing  know 
But  that  lam;  and,  since  I  €an^  conclude 
Something  eternal:  had  there  e'er  been  nou^ 
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2Vm^  Btill  had  been ;  c^iemol  there  imcsl  be.— 

Bat  what  eternal  f — ^Why  DOt  human  race  f 

And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end  ? — 

That's  hard  to  be  conceiy'd,  smce  every  link 

Of  that  long-chaln'd  succession  is  so  fraiL 

Can  every  part  tUpend^  and  not  the  whoie  f 

Yet  grant  it  true ;  new  difficulties  rise ; 

Tm  still  quite  out  at  sea,  nor  see  the  shore. 

Whence  Eart/i^  and  these  bright  orbs  f— Eternal  too  f 

Grant  matter  was  eternal ;  stlU  these  orbe 

Would  want  some  other  father ; — ^mach  design 

Is  seen  in  all  their  motiane^  all  their  makes; 

Design  implies  intelUgencey  and  art; 

That  can't  be  from  themsehfes — or  man :  that  art 

Man  scaix^  can  comprehend,  could  man  bestow  ? 

And  nothing  gi*eater  yet  allow'd  than  man, — 

Who,  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain, 

Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight  ? 

Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 

Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly  ? 

Has  matter  innate  motion  ?  then  each  atom, 

Asserting  its  indisputable  right 

To  dance,  would  form  an  universe  of  dust  s 

Has  matter  none  f    Then  whence  these  glorious  forms 

And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless^  and  npos'df 

Has  matter  more  than  motion  ?  has  it  thought. 

Judgment,  and  genius  ?  is  it  deeply  leam'd 

In  mathematics  f    Has  it  fram'd  such  laws, 

Which  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal  ?•— 

If  so,  how  each  sage  atom  laughs  at  me, 

Who  think  a  clod  inferior  to  a  man  / 

If  art,  to  form  ;  and  counsel,  to  conduct ; 

And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill. 

Besides  not  in  each  block ; — a  Godhead  reigns/' 


JOHN  GAY. 

(1688-1782.) 

Oat  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient  bnt  reduced 
family.  The  narrowness  of  bis  family  circumstances  doomed  the  poet  to 
the  counter  of  a  silk  mercer  in  London.  Happily  in  a  few  yean  eman- 
cipated from  so  uncongenial  a  sphere,  he  attracted  the  notice  and  friendship 
of  Pope  and  the  other  leading  literary  men  of  the  time.  **  Oay  was  the 
gctneral  favourite  of  the  whole  association  of  wits  ;  hut  they  regarded  him  as 
a  playfellow  rather  than  as  a  partner.**  His  connections  with  the  torv  party 
excluded  him  from  the  patronage  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  ;  but  after  the 
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kM  of  an  iUiubry  wealth  m  the  wreck  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  in  1720, 
the  compelled  industry  of  the  lusuriouB  and  indolent  poet,  realised  for  him 
a  tolerable  competency.  Sheltered  in  the  last  yean  of  his  life  under  the 
hoqutable  roof  of  his  noble  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  affectionate  correspondence  with  his  fiiends^ 
Pope  and  Swift,  he  suddenly  died  of  fever  in  1 732.  The  death  of  this  aingie- 
hearted  man  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  saturnine  nature  of  Swift. 

Gay  is  best  known  by  his  Fables  and  his  Beggars*  Opera.  The  former 
bear  the  first  rank  in  the  language  in  their  class  of  writing  ;  the  latter, 
though  the  applicutions  of  its  political  satire  are  obsolete,  and  its  morality 
not  especially  commendable,  still,  by  the  vigour  and  liveliness  of  its  por- 
traitures, retains  its  place  on  the  stage.  It  banished  the  afiectations  of  the 
Italian  opera,  as  his  Pastorals,  written  in  ridicule  of  those  of  Ambrose 
Philips,  effectually  suppressed  the  false  taste  in  that  species  of  compositioD. 

The  style  of  Gay  is  fluent,  lively,  and  natural  '  His  genius  is  not  of  a 
high  order,  but  ia  eminently  adapted  to  the  subjects  it  has  selected.  He 
may  be  termed  the  inventor  of  the  English  Ballad  Opera.  The  most  popular 
of  bis  ballads  is  **  Black-eyed  Susan.** 


THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

Death  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 
In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sat ; 
The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign. 
Diseases  dii*e,  a  ghastly  train, 
Crowd  the  yast  court.    With  hollow  tone 
A  voice  thns  thnndered  from  the  throne : — 
**  This  night  onr  minister  we  name ; 
Let  eveiy  servant  speak  his  claim ; 
Merit  shall  bear  this  ebon  wand." 
All,  at  the  word,  stretch  forth  their  hand. 

Fever,  with  bnming  heat  possessed, 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed : 
^^  I  to  the  weekly  bills  appeal, 
Let  those  express  m j  fervent  zeal : 
On  every  slight  occasion  near 
With  violence  I  persevere." 

Next  Gout  appears  with  limping  pace ; 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place ; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies, 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  suppressed, 
A  most  tenacious  stnbbom  guest. 
•  •  « 

Stone  nrged  his  over-growing  force ; 
And,  next,  Consumption's  meagre  corse. 
With  feeble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard, 
Broke  with  short  coaghs,  his  suit  preferred,- 
^*  Let  none  object  my  lingering  way ; 
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I  gain,  like  Fabins,  by  delay ; 
Fatigue  and  weakeu  every  foe, 
By  long  attack,  secure,  tho*  slow.** 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power, 
Who  thinned  a  nation  in  an  hour. 

All  spoke  then*  claim,  and  hoped  the  wand ; 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  buid. 
When  thus  tlie  monarch  from  the  throne : 
'^  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What  1  no  physician  speak  his  right ! — 
None  here? — but  fees  their  tolls  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand, 
Who  fiUs  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest^. 
Forego  yom*  claim  ;  no  more  pretend : 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  friend ; 
He  shares  then:  mirth,  their  social  Joys, 
And,  as  a  courted  guest,  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  faU 
Who  fin£  employment  for  you  all." 

THE  PEIISIA27,  THE  B17N,  AND  THE  CLOUD. 

Is  there  a  bard  whom  genius  fires. 
Whose  every  thought  the  god  inspires  ? 
When  Envy  reads  the  nervous  lines. 
She  fi-ets,  she  rails,  she  raves,  she  pines ; 
Her  hissing  snakes  with  venom  swell. 
She  calls  her  venal  train  ftx>m  hell ; 
The  servile  fiends  her  nod  obey. 
And  all  Currs^  authors  are  in  pay. 
Fame  calls  up  Calumny  and  Spite ; 
Thus  Shadow  owes  its  biith  to  light. 

As  prostrate  to  the  god  of  day 
With  heait  devout  a  Persian  lay. 
His  invocation  thus  begun : 
^'  Parent  of  light,  all-seeing  sun. 
Prolific  beam,  whose  ray«  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence, 
Accept  our  praise,  our  daily  prayer. 
Smile  on  our  fields,  and  bless  the  year.** 

A  Cloud,  who  mocked  his  grateful  tongue, 
The  day  with  sudden  darkness  hung; 
With  pride  and  envy  swelled,  aloud 
A  voice  thus  thundered  from  the  cloud : 

"  Weak  is  this  gaudy  god  of  thine. 
Whom  I  at  will  forbid  to  shine. 
Shall  I  nor  vows  nor  incense  know  ? 

1  BeeaoteS,  p.  97s. 
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Where  praise  is  dne,  the  praise  bestow.** 

With  fervent  zeal  the  rersian  moTed, 
Thus  the  prond  calnmny  reproved : 

*^  It  was  that  God  who  claims  my  prayer, 
Who  gave  thee  birth,  and  raised  thee  there  ; 
When  o*er  His  beams  the  veil  is  thrown, 
Thy  substance  Is  but  plainer  shown : 
A  passing  gale,  a  puff  of  wind, 
Dispels  thy  thickest  troops  combined.** 

The  gale  arose ;  the  vapour  tossed, 
The  sport  of  winds,  in  air  was  lost ; 
The  glorious  orb  the  day  refines ; 
Thus  envy  broalcs,  thus  merit  shines. 


ALEXANDER  POPE. 
(I68a-1744.) 

Thb  name  which  gives  the  key-note  to  the  poetical  literature  of  Anne*s 
reign  and  those  of  the  first  two  Oeoiges,  is  that  of  Alexander  Pope,  whom 
his  last  biographer,  Mr  Roscoe,  styles  the  **  most  harmonious,  correct,  and 
popular  of  we  English  poets.**  Pope  brought  to  perfection  that  school  of 
poetry,  of  which  Dryden  may  be  considered  the  founder  and  the  type,  and 
idiidi  has  been  termed  the  **  poetry  of  artificial  life.**  The  imitators  of 
Pope,  and  those  who  caught  from  him  the  complexion  of  their  versification, 
degenerated  into  mere  musical  smoothness  and  unexciting  sweetness  ;  and 
hence  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  exhibits,  with  a  few  illustrious 
exceptions,  either  a  slumbrous  artificial  softness,  or  stilted  pomp.  The  popu- 
larity of  this  school  has  declined  before  the  stronger  nutriment,  whicn  has 
administered  to  public  taste  since  the  age  of  Cowper :  but  Pope,  as  a  clas- 
sical writer,  stiU  sustains  his'  position,  and,  like  Shakspeare  in  a  very  diflt»- 
rent  sphere  of  composition,  has  filled  English  literature  with  his  maxims  and 
phraseology. 

Pope  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  in  May  1668. 
His  fither,  a  Roman  Catholic,  after  the  Revolution  annihilated  the  prospects 
of  his  party,  realised  his  capital  and  retired  to  the  small  estate  of  Binfield 
in  Windsor  Forest  Here  the  poet  spent  his  early  years ;  his  constitution 
was  delicate,  but  he  was  an  interesting  and  pleasing  child,  and  termed,  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the  little  nightingale.  His  education  was  begun 
by  the  priest  of  the  fiunily  ;  he  received  some  little  instruction  at  two  C»- 
iholic  schools,  at  one  of  which  he  manifested  at  his  master^  expense  the 
germs  of  his  satiric  talent  But  after  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  his  own 
instructor.  He  read  the  classical  poets  with  mtense  avidity  ;  studied  the 
early  English  literature,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian. 
He  had  **  lisped  in  numbers**  so  early,  that  he  could  not  recollect  the  tame 
when  he  did  not  write  poetry.  Dryden,  his  master  in  verse,  was  the  object 
of  his  boyish  enthusiasm.  More  fortunate  than  Orid,  his  &ther  encouraged 
him  in  his  tastes,  and  used  to  criticise  his  efibrts  into  correctness.  His  life 
as  an  author  may  date  from  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Pastorals.** 
He  rapidly  acquired  the  notice  and  acquaintance  of  the  literary  men  of  the 
day.  His  reUgion  and  his  connection  with  the  Tory  party  excluded  him 
from  the  patronage  of  the  oourt ;  but  the  popularity  of  hit  works  had  enabled 
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bim,  by  the  time  he  wbsi  thiitj  yean  of  age,  to  realise  a  mm  sufficient  to 
purchaee  the  villa  at  Twickenham  on  the  Thames,  which  he  adorned  wiih 
all  the  elaborate  garden  taste  of  the  time.  Hither  he  prevailed  on  his 
parents  to  remove,  and  here  he  resided  till  bis  death. 

The  life  of  Pope,  like  that  of  Dryden,  forms  the  literaiy  history  of  his 
period.  It  would  be  endless  to  relate  his  friendships  or  his  enmities  with 
Swift,  Gay,  Oarth,  Steele,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Atterbary,  Warb«irton, 
Addison,  Dennis,  Gibber.  Like  Dryden,  he  was  perpetually  involved  in  lite- 
rary squabbles,  and  was  abused  very  much  in  the  same  terms,  (see  Roscoe, 
iv.  379),  and,  like  Dryden,  he  has  immortalised  in  the  Dunciad  many  names 
that  time  would  otherwise  have  forgotten.  His  female  friendships  and  en- 
mities form  also  a  variegated  chapter  in  the  poet's  life. 

No  character  has  been  more  canvassed  than  that  of  Pope*s,  both  personal 
and  literary.  On  one  side  we  have  alleged  meanness,  avarice,  duplicity, 
mah'gnity,  childishness,  peevishness  ;  on  the  other,  gentleness,  candour,  dig- 
nified self-defence,  just  mfliction  of  deserved  chastisement,  steady  friendship, 
devout  piety,  and  beautiful  filial  affection  ;  by  some  he  is  elevated  into  the 
first  rank  in  English  poetry  ;  by  others,  his  merits  are  lowered  to  the  question* 
whether  ho  was  a  poet  at  all.  llie  principal  biographies  of  Pope  are  those 
of  Warburton,  Johnson,  Warton,  Bowles,  and  Roscoe. 

The  poet  having  survived  considerably  both  his  parents,  whom  he  cherished 
in  his  retreat  with  the  most  devoted  affection,  sunk  under  a  complication  of 
diseases  in  the  year  1744.  He  died  in  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  although  his  religious  opinions  seem  never  greatly 
to  have  sympathised  with  any  cif  the  peculiar  doctrines  or  practices  of  that 
persuasion. 

The  principal  of  Pope's  poetical  writings  are  the  following :  "  Pastorals  ;** 
*  Odes  r  **  Windsor  Forest,**  a  descriptive  poem  with  historical  allusions  in- 
terwoven ;  **  Epistles  ;**  ''Satires  ;**  <*  Essay  on  Criticism,*"  published  when  the 
poet  was  twenty-one,  and  regarded  as  miraculous  in  talent  for  such  an  age  ; 
*^  Essay  on  Man,**  a  singularly-successful  efibrt  to  weave  ethical  philosophy 
into  poetry  i  **  Moral  Essays,'*  supplementary  to  the  design  of  the  preceding 
piece ;  **  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,*'  a  mock  heroic  on  the  fraudulent  abstnio- 
Uan  of  a  ringlet  of  a  lady^  hair ;  '^The  Dunciad,**  a  mock  heroic,  bshing 
with  satire  his  literary  enemies  ;  with  numerous  miscellaneous  and  fbgitive 
pieces,  epitaphs,  &c  A  great  proportion  of  his  verse  consists  of  adaptations 
and  imitations  of  early  Engli^  authon,  porticuUrly  Chaucer  and  Donne  } 
and  of  translations  and  imitations  of  ckssi^  authors,  particularly  Horace^ 
Virgil,  and  Statiua.  His  transhitions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  well 
known  as  the  most  popular  hitherto  published  ;  but  in  these  he  employed 
burgely,  especially  in  the  Odyssey,  the  assistance  of  others.  His  prose  winks 
consist  of  **  The  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,**  a  satire  on  fklse  learning ; 
but  a  great  portion  of  this  piece  is  ascribed  to  his  fiiend  Dr  Arbuthnot ;  the 
**  Preface**  to  his  edition  of  Shskspeare  ;  and  a  large  body  of  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. "  Of  his  social  qualities,**  says  Johnson,  **  if  an  estimate  be 
made  from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot  easily  be  formed  ; 
they  exhibit  a  perpetual  and  unclouded  efiiilgcnice  of  general  benevolence 
and  particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  liberaDty,  gratitude,  con- 
stancy, and  tendemesa** 

As  a  writer,  the  genins  of  Pope  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  injured  bv 
his  jTouthful  and  subsequent  efforts  in  translation  and  imitation.  Thou^ 
in  lus  original  works  his  power  of  combination  be  great,  he  is  deficient  m 
that  inventive  fiiculty  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  poetry.  Hence  his 
descriptions  of  nature  are  frequently  groups  of  pretty  things  zmther  than 
living  and  speaking  picturea.    They  have  a  garden  aspect,  where  everything 
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k  Bcrapulously  elq^nt,  aoft,  and  beauUftil.  He  seldom  aseends  to  poarion, 
^et  he  was  capable  of  rendering  **  Eloiaa  to  Abelard**  one  of  the  moat  aff^i- 
ang  and  moving  of  epistles.  It  is  aa  the  poet  of  learning  and  philosophy ; 
aa  the  satirist,  who  unites  the  fierceness  of  Jnvenal  with  the  elegance  of 
Horace,  except  where  he  has  sometimes  descended  in  the  Dundad,  tluit  Pope 
merits  the  hig^iest  appkuse  ;  and  he  felt  with  exultation  thk  proud  power: 

Tes,  I  sm  mnud,  I  mutt  be  |iroud,  to  ass 
Men  not  amid  of  God,  afraid  of  mew 

For  a  general  estimate  of  Pope*s  poetry,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Johnson's 
beantiiul  parallel  between  him  and  Dryden.    See  Johnson's  Life  c^  Pop% 
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(Onr)  critics,  of  less  judgment  than  caprice,— 
Corions,  not  knowing ;  not  exact,  but  nice, — 
Form  shoit  ideas ;  and  offend  in  arts 
(As  most  in  manners)  by  a  love  to  parts. 
Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glittVlng  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line ; 
Pleased  with  a  work  whero  notbing^s  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus,  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  grace, 
With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art 
True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dress*d ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find« 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind ; 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 
80  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit. 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  *em  good, 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress : 
Their  praise  is  still, — ^The  style  is  excellent ; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content 
Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  aboond. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rai-ely  found : 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  colour  spreads  on  ov^ry  place ; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey. 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay ; 
But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchangiug  sun, 
Clears  and  improves  whatever  it  shines  upon ; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appncars  more  decent,  as  more  suitable ; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed) 
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Is  like  a  clo^  in  regal  purple  dressM : 
For  diflTrent  styles  with  different  subjects  sort. 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
8ome  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense : 
•  «  m  • 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold ; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old: 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet^s  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong : 
In  the  bright  muse,  tho'  thousand  charms  conspire. 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire ; 
Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear,       ) 
Not  mend  their  minds ;  as  some  to  church  repair,  > 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there.  ) 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  eai*  the  open  vowels  tire ; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join ; 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line ; 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvary^d  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 
Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line,  it  '*  whispers  thi-ough  the  trees ;"" 
If  crystals  sti*eams  *^  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,** 
The  reader's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  "  sleep :" 
Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught, 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandilne^  ends  the  song. 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  riow  length  along. 
«  •  •  •  • 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leaniM  to  dance. 

Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  ofience, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense. 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows ; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar ; 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labonra,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main,' 

Hear  how  Timotheus'*  vaiy'd  lays  surprise, 

1  The  exempliflation  of  the  oeniured  faalto  In  the  preceding  has  beoi  admired.  Ateg^ 
andrine;  generally  understood  to  be  deri\'cd  from  thb  measure,  being  used  in  the  great 
metrical  romance  ^*AlfxandreU,"  written  about  1200  a.o.,  by  OauJtier  de  ChadUoa. 

*  These  celebnted  lines  have  been  oensured»  as  not  lUustFating  the  poetTs  pnndple  or 


echo  to  the  Scuae* 

•  Sea  Alexander's  F«wt,  p.  ai^supn.    ^icur  and  Oiaitfta  are  from  Bamcf  and  VirgU. 
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And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ! 
While  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 
Now  burns  with  gloiy,  and  then  melts  with  love ; 
Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  now : 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdu'd  by  sound  I 
The  pow'r  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow. 
And  what  Timothens  was,  is  Drtden  now. 


FROM  "  RAPE  OF  IBE  LOCK. 
THE  TOILET. 

And  now,  unveilM,  the  toilet  stands  display'd. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  rob'd  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears ; 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  Pride. 
Unnnmber'd  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoiL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  fix>m  yonder  box. 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pu£5»,  powders,  patches,^  Bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  Beauty  puts  on  idl  its  arms ; 
The  fahr  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face : 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs*  surround  their  darling  care  : 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair ; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown ; 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own. 

1  strangely  among  our  graiidmothen  reckoned  omainento  to  besuty. 

s  Spirits  of  the  av,  in  the  Roaienician  philosophy :  from  siiphe,  Gr.,  a  kind  of  beetle* 
or  a  moth  luppoied  to  renew  its  youth  like  the  phomix.  The  adoption  of  the  aylph  ma- 
chinoT  in  this  poem  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the  happiest  eflbrts  of  Pope's  invention. 
The  Toilet  was  humorously  translated  into  Latin  hexametcn  by  Pope's  fiknd  PameU.— 
See  Roseoe.  UL  177. 
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FROM  *^  THK  TB3fPLR  OP  PAMS.^' 
THE  FOUB  FROMTS  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

Westward,  a  sumptnoius  frontispiece  appeared. 
On  Doric'  pillars  of  white  marble  reared, 
Crowned  witii  an  architrave  of  aiitiqae  monld, 
And  sculpture  rising  on  the  ronghenM  gold. 
In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus'  was  beheld, 
And  Perseus^  dreadful  with  MineiTa*s  shield : 
There  great  Alcides,'  stooping  with  his  toil, 
Rests  on  his  club,  and  holds  th*  Hesperian  spoil : 
Here  Oi-pheus^  sings ;  trees  moving  to  the  sound 
Start  from  their  roots,  and  foim  a  shade  around : 
Amphion^  there  the  loud  creating  lyre 
Strikes,  and  behold  a  sudden  Thebes  aspire ! 
Cythaeron's  echoes  answer  to  his  call, 
And  half  the  mountain  rolls  into  a  wall : 
There  might  you  see  the  lengthening  spires  ascend, 
Tlie  domes  swell  up,  the  widening  arches  b^d, 
The  growing  towers  like  exhalations  rise, 
And  the  huge  columns  heave  into  the  skies. 

The  eastern  front  was  glorious  to  behold. 
With  diamond  flaming,  and  Barbaric  gold.* 
There  Ninus*  shone,  who  spread  th*  .Syrian  famoi 
And  the  great  founder  of  the  Persian  name  :^* 
Thei-e  in  long  robes  the  royal  Magi  stand, 
Grave  Zoroaster  waves  the  circling  wand : 
The  sage  Choldo^ins  rob*d  in  white  appeared. 
And  Brachmans,  deep  in  desert  woods  rever'd. 
These  stopped  the  Moon,  and  caird  th'  unbodied 
To  midnight  banquets  in  the  glimmering  glades ; 
Made  visionary  fabrics  round  them  rise. 
And  any  spectres  skim  before  their  eyes. 

1  The  Idea  of  the  poem  is  taken  from  Chancer**  **  Houk  of  Fame***  and,  ttough  gn$i\f 
altered  In  derign,  b  intcnpened  with  ctoee  imitations  of  the  origin^. 
'  Doric  was  the  architecture  appropriated  to  the  honour  of  iieroes. 

*  The  Athenian  Icing  and  l^slator  had  been  the  destrover  of  robbers  and  wild  beaftts. 

*  The  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  slain  by  Perseus,  was  placed  in  the  A^is  of  Minerva. 
—Ovid,  Met.  iv.  616,  Ac 

•  Hercules;  one  of  his  twelve  lalxnirs  was  to  obtain  the  golden  apples  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperldes.  In  the  ParocK  statue  of  the  god  he  holds  the  apples  in  his  hand.  Tie 
critics  find  fiiult  with  Pope  in  mentioning  so  minute  a  dzcumstanoe  of  the  statii6»  while  he 
omits  its  greater  attributes. 

•  See  note  3,  p.  186.  Orpheus  was  fabled  to  more  the  trees  by  his  muric  Orld,  Met. 
si.    Virg.  Georg.  iv.  454.    Hor.  Ars  Poet,  391. 

'  The  diarms  of  Arophton's  lyre  caused  the  stones  to  leap  to  build  the  walls  of  Thebes. 
Hor.  Odes.  iii.  11,8.  Ars  Poet,  394.  Mount  Cithaeron  was  the  southern  boundary  of 
Boeotia,  of  wlUch  Thebes  was  the  capital. 

•  A  phrase  fh>m  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  5M.  So  Milton,  Par.  Loat,  ii.  4»  «•  Baitarlc  pari  and 
gold." 

*  Ninus,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

M  Cyrus.— Zoroaster  was  the  founder  or  reftnmer  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion  of  flie^ 
of  which  the  Magi  were  the  priests.  The  wand  or  rod  is  the  instrument  of  a  maafdnn  or 
of  a  priest  —GuxldeatUt  the  Babylonian,  Braehmatu,  the  Indian,  magidana  andfaslrolo* 
gen.—CoH/ueiut  iCongfutxeeu  the  legislator  and  philosopher  of  China,  auppoaad  to  be 
nsarly  contemporary  with  Pytluigoraa, 
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Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power, 
And  careful  watchM  the  planetary  hour. 
Superior,  and  alone,  Confiicius  stood, 
Who  tanght  that  nsefol  science,  to  be  good. 

Bat  on  the  soath,  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  Egypt's  priests  the  gilded  niches  grace, 
Who  measurM  Earth,  described  the  starry  spheres, 
And  trac'd  the  long  records  of  lunar  yeai-s.^ 
High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  \iew, 
Whom  sceptre'd  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew : 
His  hands  a  bow  and  pointed  javelin  hold ; 
His  giant  limbs  are  arm'd  in  scales  of  gold. 
Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  placM, 
And  the  leam'd  walls  with  hieroglyphics  gracM. 

Of  Gothic  structure  was  the  northern  side. 
Overwrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 
There  huge  Colosses  rose,  with  trophies  crown'd,* 
And  Runic  characters  were  grav'd  around. 
There  sat  Zamolxis  with  erected  e^es. 
And  Odin  here  in  mimic  trances  dies. 
There  on  rude  iron  columns,  smear'd  with  blood, 
The  horrid  forms  of  Scvthian  heroes  stood, 
Druids  and  bards  (their  once  loud  harps  unstrung). 
And  youths  that  died  to  be  by  poets  sung. 
These  and  a  thousand  more  of  doubtful  fame, 
To  whom  old  fables  gave  a  lasting  name. 
In  ranks  adomM  the  templets  outward  face ; 
The  wall  in  lustre  and  effect  like  glass. 
Which,  oV  each  object  casting  various  dyes, 
Enlarges  some,  and  others  multiplies : 
Nor  void  of  emblem  was  the  mystic  wall« 
For  thoB  romantic  Fame  increases  alL 

HONEST  FAME. 

Nor  Fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call ; 
She  comes  unlook*d  for,  if  she  comes  at  alL 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price 
As  soothing  Folly,  or  exalting  Vice  : 

1  Th«  latraing  of  the  andcnt  Egyptiaos  ooiuisted  In  ceoinecrv,  astronomy,  and  hbtorr. 
— Many  ancient  nati<MU  used  the  lunar  year  in  chronology.— Tne  era  of  the  Egyptian  con- 
qtieror  Sescatris  is  scarcely  ascertained ;  he  u  s«d  to  have  yoked  in  hb  chariot  the  mo- 
narehs  he  vanquished. 

*  The  monuments  of  the  northern  nations  were  huge  tumuli,  or  immense  stones,  sculp- 

.ttreA  with  th»  Runle  nr  Seandinii«lAnohaTBf!t«n.^'*i?ainAljr^  was  th»<l{aoiitlA  nroa*u\.. 


sublime  and  terribla.    **  The  uiaU  in  hutr$,*'iLC.    These  lines  fonn  an  expansion  of 
Chaucer's  inu^e. 

The  four  ftonts  of  the  temple  are  oppoaite  to  tfie  dIArvnt  quarters  of  the  world,  to  sig- 
nify the  uniTersality  of  access  to  Fame  by  all  nations.  The  idea  of  the  allsvorica]  sculp- 
tures is  common  in  poetry  ftom  Homei^  Shield  of  Achilles  downward.— Compan  Chaiicej's 
Ttanpla  of  Man.  see  p.  8,  tupi» 
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Oh !  if  the  Muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway. 
And  follow  gtill  where  Fortime  leads  the  way; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name, 
Bnt  the  fall'n  rains  of  another's  fame ; 
Then  teach  me,  Heaven !  to  scorn  the  gnilty  bays, 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise  ; 
Unblemished  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown ; 
Oh,  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  I 

FROM  THE  "  ESSAY  ON  MAM." 
BLESSING  OF  A  CONCEALED  FUT0BE. 

Heaven  from  aU  creatores  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 
All  bnt  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know : 
Or  who  coold  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh,  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  bv  Heaven : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurPd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly,  then ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar, 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thv  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  Is,  bnt  always  To  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  from  home, 
Bests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

UHIYBItaALrrT  of  OOD  Df  NATUJUE. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ; 
That  chang'd  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  Earth,  as  in  th*  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  Sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathed  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums : 
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To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  alL 


9TNTHBSIS  07  HUMAN  LOW. 

Grod  loves  from  whole  to  parts ;  bat  human  soul 
Must  rise  from  individual  to  the  whole. 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centi'e  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace ; 
His  country  next ;  and  next  all  human  race ; 
Wide  and  more  wide,  th*  overflowings  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind  ; 
Eartii  smiles  around,  with  boundless  bounty  blest, 
And  Heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  breast. 


7R0M  "  MESSIAH.'^ 
A  SACRSD  ECLOGUE  IN  IMITATION  OF  YIBGIL^S  FOLLIO. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  1  begin  the  song : 
To  heavenly  themes  subllmer  sti'ains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Pindus  and  th*  Aonian  maids,^ 
Delight  no  more. — O  thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  tottch*d  Isaiah's  haUow'd  lips  with  fire  I' 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive,  a  Yii^  bear  a  Son  ]* 
From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise,^ 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the  skies : 
Th'  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  Heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour,' 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower  I 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid,* 
From  storm  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall  fail ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ;' 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  white-rob'd  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  mom  1 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom  I 

>  See  note  5,  p.  191,  and  note  9,  p.  Xe.  Pindus,  the  range  of  mountains  betwecnSpbus 
and  TheMsly,  aacred  to  the  Muses. 

*  Is.  vi.  6,  7.  The  ode  embodies  the  passages  of  Isaiah  that  bear  a  resemblanoe  to  the 
imagery  in  PoUia  >  Is.  vii.  14 1  Lk.  6.  *  Is.  xi.'l.  •  Is.  xlv.  8. 

«  Is.  xxw,  4.  '  Is.  ix.  7 ;  ancUnt/raud,  i.  e.  of  the  SerpenU— WarburtOD. 
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See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreathes  to  bring, 
With  all  the  mcense  of  the  breathing  qpring  :^ 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance,* 
See,  nodding  forests  on  the  monntains  dance  : 
See,  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Saron  rise, 
And  Carmers  flowery  top  perfiimes  the  skies  I 
Hark  I  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 
Prepare  the  way  t  a  God,  a  God  appeara  1* 
A  God,  a  God  t  the  vocal  hills  reply, 
The  ix>cks  proclaim  th*  approachmg  Ddty. 
Lo,  Eaith  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies  I 
Sink  down,  ye  monntains !  and  ye  valleys,  rise  I 
With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay  I 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks  1  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  1 
The  Saviour  comes  I  by  ancient  bards  foretold : 
Hear  him,  ye  deaf  I  and  all  ye  blind,  behold  I^ 
•  •  •  • 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
Ko  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear ; 
From  every  face  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  chains  shall  Death  be  bound,* 
And  Hell's  giim  tyrant  feel  th*  eternal  wound. 

Ko  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise,* 

Nor  aident  warriors  meet  with  hateM  eves. 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover*d  o'er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  Idndle  rage  no  more ; 

But  nseless  lances  into  scythes  shall  b^dr 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  plow-share  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyful  son^ 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-llv'd  sire  begun ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield. 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd,  shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  baiTen  desei*ts  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ;* 

And  starts,  amidsst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 

The  sphy  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed, 

And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead,* 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 

1  Ifl.  XXXT.  1.  S  It.  1X.  13.  S  U.  Xl.  S,  4.  «  IB.  XXXT.  ^  «t  XlUl.  ]& 

•  li.  XXV.  II.  •  b.  U.  4.  '  la.  Ixv.  SI, ».        •  U.  It.  13i  xxxr.  7. 

*  I«.  xL  (>. 
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Hie  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  sei-pents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basill«(k  and  speckled  snake, 
PleasM,  the  green  Instre  of  the  scales  snnrey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongne  shall  innocently  pUy 
Rise,  crownM  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise  I 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes  I 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  conrts  adorn  ;^ 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn. 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 
See  barbarous  nations  at  thy^tes  attend, 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  t 
See  thy  bright  altars  throng'd  with  prostrate  kings, 
And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabeau  springs  I 
For  thee  Idume*s  spicy  forests  blow, 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir^s  mountains  glow. 
See  Heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display, 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day ! 
No  more  the  rising  Sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 
Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 
Overflow  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 
Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  da^  be  thine  I 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay,* 
Bocks  fall  to  dust,  und  mountains  melt  away  I 
But  fixM  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains: 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns  1 


REV.  ROBERT  BLAIR 

(1699—1746.) 

Thi  life  of  a  Scottish  country  clergyman  seldom  presents  materials  for 
biography  beyond  the  record  of  his  active  virtues.  Blair  was  minister  of 
Athelstaneford  in  Haddingtonshire,  and  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  as 
well  as  an  amiable  man.  His  poem  The  Grave  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  English  langnage,  at  least  among  the  people  of  Scotland. 
Its  stem  tone  of  reflection,  its  vigorous  and  hard-featured  diction,  so  diffe- 
rent in  its  unforced  simplicity  from  the  strained  grandeur  of  Young;  and  its 
sepulchral  and  terrible  miagery, — ^rank  it  among  the  most  impresdve  of  re- 
lii^onspoem& 

1  It.  Ix.  4,  &a.  Babea,  Anbia  FeUx.  Jdumta,  AraUs  PMvm.  Opkir,  ast  oott  IJ, 
p.91«.  >Ii.li.6iUv.  10. 
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FROM  "  Tmt  OftAVE." 

Sure  *ds  a  serious  thing  to  dte  1  My  soal 
What  a  straDge  moment  must  it  be,  when,  near 
Thy  Jooraey^s  end,  thou  hast  the  golf  in  view  I^^ 
That  awfal  golf  no  moital  e'er  repassed 
To  tell  what's  doing  on  the  other  side  I 
Natnre  runs  back,  and  ehadders  at  the  sight, 
And  every  life-string  bleeds  at  thought  of  parting : 
For  part  they  must — ^body  and  soul  must  part. 
Fond  couple  I  linked  moi*e  close  than  wedded  pair. 
This  wings  its  way  to  its  Almighty  Sounse, 
The  Witness  of  its  actions — now,  its  Judge ; — 
That  drops  into  the  dork  and  noisome  grave, 
Like  a  disabled  pitcher,  of  no  use. 


Death's  shafts  tly  thick : — ^Here  falls  the  village  swain. 
And  there  his  pamper'd  lord.    The  cup  goes  round ; 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  ? 
Tis  long  since  Death  had  the  msgoritv ; 
Yet,  strange,  the  living  lay  it  not  to  heart. 
The  Sexton,  hoary-headed  chronicle, 
Of  hard  unmeaning  face,  down  which  ne'er  stole 
A  gentle  tear,  with  mattock  in  his  hand. 
Digs  thro'  whole  rows  of  kindred  and  acquaintance, 
By  far  his  juniors.    Scarce  a  skull's  cast  up 
But  well  he  knew  its  owner,  and  can  tell 
Some  passage  of  his  life.    Thus,  hand  in  hand. 
The  sot  has  walk'd  with  Death  twice  twenty  years ; 
And  yet  ne'er  younker  on  the  green  laughs  louder. 
Or  tells  a  smuttier  tale.    When  drunkards  meet, 
None  sings  a  merrier  catch,  or  lends  a  hand 
More  wiUing  to  his  cup.    Poor  wretch !  he  minds  not 
That  soon  some  trusty  brother  of  the  trade 
Shall  do  for  blm  what  he  has  done  for  thousands.^ 


JAMES  THOMSON. 
(1699—1746.) 

Tt  is  refreshing,  amidst  the  artificial  glare  of  the  eighteenth  oentuir,  to 
meet  with  a  poet  who  unites  to  its  splendid  and  gtittering  diction  the  mah 
feelings  and  enthusiasm  of  nature ;  and  such  was  the  poet  of  the  Seasonal 

Thomson  was  born  at  Ednam  near  Kelso  in  Roxbuighshire^  of  which  pa* 

>  TiM  ■trawth  and  cflbct  of  BUir*!  Iflnguigt  lie  In  th«  Saxon  elemento  of  mhkh  ii  to 
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riah  his  fiither  was  minister.  A  poet  from  his  boyhood,  he  abandoned 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  to  which  he  had  been  destined,  and,  in  1725, 
went  to  seek  in  London  a  sphere  for  his  more  congenial  pursuit  The  pub- 
lication of  his  *  Winter**  raised  him  to  the  greatest  celebrity,  and  acquired 
him  the  friendship  of  patrons, — of  Pope  and  other  distinguished  literanr 
men.  But  his  celebrity  did  not  enrich  his  poverty  ;  he  was  rescued  from 
soTere  embarrassment  by  being  employed  to  travel  with  the  son  of  Chancellor 
Talbot,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  sinecure  office,  which  his  indolence  lost  at 
his  patr(m*s  death.  The  sentiments  of  some  of  his  pieces,  and  his  connection 
with  the  opposition  party,  particularly  with  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Lyttleton,^ 
excluded  him  from  prospects  of  court  patronage.  Lyttleton  procured  for 
him,  however,  a  pension  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  patron  of  the  oppo- 
sition against  Walpole"^  ninistry.  On  the  fall  of  that  statesman,  Thomson*s 
friend,  now  in  power,  conf(»rred  on  the  poet  a  situation  which,  while  it 
yielded  him  a  competent  reyenue,  he  could  execute  by  proxy,  so  that  the 
concluding  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  luxurious  ease  in  a  comfortable 
cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  died  in  1 748  of  a  fever  con- 
tracted by  a  cold.  Few  have  been  more  lamented  by  friendship  than  James 
Thomson.  His  benevolent  nature,  and  his  numberless  admirable  qualities, 
independent  of  hb  shining  genius,  endeared  him  to  alL 

Besides  the  **  Seasons,**  he  left  a  long  and  somewhat  tedious  poenL» 
"  Liberty  ;**  some  tragedies,  the  most  successful  of  which  was  **  Tancred 
and  Sigismunda  ;"  several  elegies  and  smaller  pieces ;  and  the  **  Castle  of 
Indolence^**  a  composition  replete  with  beauty  of  imagery  and  melody  of 
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But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  theur  kind ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmonj  itself, 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love ; 
Where  friendship  fall  exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  esteem,  enliven'd  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will, 
With  boundless  confidence. 

«  *  •  • 

What  is  the  world  to  them, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all  I 
Who  in  each  other  clasp  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish ; 
Something  than  beauty  dearer,  should  they  look 
(hr  on  tiie  mind,  or  mind-illumined  face ; 

>  fls  k  to  be  difltinguiihed  from  hit  Infiunous  Mm. 
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Troth,  goodness,  hononr,  hannonj,  and  loye. 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  Heaven. 
Meantime  a  smUlng  offspring  rises  round, 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.    By  degrees. 
The  human  blossom  blows  ;  and  every  day, 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm, 
The  father's  lustre,  and  the  mother's  bioom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  caiu 
Delightful  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th'  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generons  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 
Oh,  speak  the  joy  1  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around. 
And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliss, 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart : 
'  An  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 
Retirement,  rai*al  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love ; 
And  thus  then*  moments  fly.    The  seasons  thus. 
As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll. 
Still  find  them  happy ;  and  consenting  Spring 
Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads : 
Till  evening  conies  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 
When,  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
Enamom'M  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep ; 
Together  fi-eed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign. 


FROM  "8UMMEB." 
SUNRISE. 

Yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day. 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.    The  lessening  cloud. 
The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain's  brow 
nium'd  with  fluid  gold,  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad.    Lo  I  now,  apparent  all. 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  Earth,  and  colour'd  air, 
He  looks  in  boundless  msyesty  abroad ; 
And  sheds  the  sinning  day,  that  bnrnish'd  plays 
On  rocks,  and  hills,  and  towers,  and  wandering  streams, 
High  gleaming  ftom  afar.    Prime  cheerer  Light  I 
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Of  all  material  belBgs  first,  and  best ! 
Efflux  divine  1  Nature^s  resplendent  robe  I 
Without  whose  resting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  unessential  gloom  ;  and  thou,  O  Sun  I 
Soul  of  surrounding  worlds !  in  whom  best  seen 
Shines  out  thj  Maker  I  May  I  sing  of  thee  ? 
♦  *  *  • 

Meantime  th*  expecting  nations,  circled  gay 
With  all  the  various  tribes  of  foodfnl  eai'th, 
Implore  thy  bounty,  or  send  grateful  up 
A  common  hymn :  while,  round  thy  beaming  car. 
High-seen,  the  Seasons  lead,  in  sprightly  dance 
Harmonious  knit,  the  rosy-finger'd  Houra, 
The  Zephyrs  floating  loose,  the  timely  Rains 
Of  bloom  ethereal,  the  light-footed  Dews, 
And  soflenM  into  joy  the  surly  Storms. 
These,  in  successive  turn,  with  lavish  hand. 
Shower  every  beauty,  every  fragrance  shower, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  till  kindling  at  thy  touch, 
From  land  to  land  is  flush*d  the  vernal  year. 

FROM  "  WINTBR.'* 
A  WINTER  STORM. 

Then  comes  the  father  of  the  tempest  forth. 
Wrapt  in  black  glooms.    First  joyless  rains  obscure 
Drive  through  the  mingling  skies  with  vapour  foul ; 
Dash  on  the  mountain's  brow,  and  shake  the  woods, 
That  grumbling  wave  below.    Th*  unsightly  plain 
Lies  a  brown  deluge,  as  the  low-bent  clouds 
Pour  flood  on  flood,  yet  unexhausted  still 
Combine,  and  deepening  into  night,  shut  up 
The  day's  fair  face.    The  wanderers  of  Heaven, 
Each  to  his  home,  retire ;  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air. 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimply  pool. 
The  cattle  from  th'  untasted  fields  return. 
And  ask,  with  meaning  low,  their  wonted  stalls, 
Or  ruminate  in  the  contiguous  shade. 
Thither  the  houseliold  feathery  people  crowd, 
The  crested  cock,  with  all  his  female  train. 
Pensive,  and  dripping ;  while  the  cottage  hind 
Hangs  o'er  th*  enlivening  blaze,  and  taleful  there 
Becounts  his  simple  frolic :  much  he  talks. 
And  much  he  laughs,  nor  recks  the  storm  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof. 

Wide  o'er  the  brim,  with  many  a  torrent  swelled, 
And  the  mix'd  ruin  of  its  banks  o'erspread. 
At  last  the  rousM-up  river  pouis  along : 

Dd 
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Bflsbtlesfl,  roazing,  dreadfiil,  dow»  it  comes, 

Ftt>m  tiie  rade  mountain,  and  the  mosaj  wild, 

TamUing  throogfa  rocka  abriipt,  and  aonnding  ftr ; 

Then  o*er  the  sanded  raliej  floating  spreads. 

Calm,  sluggish,  silent ;  till  again,  oonstnin'd 

Between  two  meeting  hills,  it  bnrsts  awa3r, 

Where  rocks  and  woods  o*erhang  the  torbid  stream ; 

There,  gathering  triple  force,  rapid  and  deep. 

It  boils,  and  wheels,  and  foams,  and  thunders  through. 

*  »  •  • 

When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  Snn  descends, 
With  many  a  spot,  that  o^er  his  gkring  orb 
Uncertain  wanders,  stain'd ;  red  fiery  streaks 
Begin  to  flush  aronnd.    The  reelmg  donds 
8t^;ger  with  dizzy  poise,  as  doubting  3ret 
Which  master  to  obey :  while  rising  slow, 
Blank,  in  the  leaden-colourM  east,  the  Moon 
Wears  a  wan  drde  round  her  blunted  horns. 
Seen  through  the  turbid  fluctuating  air, 
The  stars  obtuse  emit  a  shiver'd  ray ; 
Or  frequent  seen  to  shoot  athwart  the  gloom. 
And  long  behind  them  trail  the  whitening  blase. 

•  •  *  * 

Ocean,  unequal  pressed,  with  broken  tide 

And  blind  commotion,  heaves ;  while  fitm  the  shore, 

Eat  into  caverns  by  the  restless  wave. 

And  forest-rustlinff  mountains,  comes  a  voice. 

That  solemn  sounifing  bids  the  world  prepare. 

Then  issues  forth  the  storm  with  sudden  burst, 

And  hurls  the  whole  preoipitated  air, 

Down,  in  a  torrent.    On  the  passive  main 

Descends  th'  ethereal  force,  and  with  strong  gust 

Turns  from  its  bottom  the  discolour*d  deep. 

Through  the  black  night  that  sits  immense  around. 

Lashed  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 

Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bum. 

Meantime  the  mountain-billows  to  the  clouds 

In  dreadftd  tumult  swelled,  surge  above  surge, 

Burst  into  chaos  with  tremendous  roar, 

And  anchored  navies  from  their  stations  drive, 

Wild  as  the  winds  across  the  howling  waste 

Of  miffhty  waters :  now  th*  inflated  wave 

Strainmg  they  scale,  and  now  impetuous  shoot 

Into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  deep, 

Tlie  wintery  Baltic  thundering  o'er  their  head* 

Emerdng  thence  again,  before  the  breath 

Of  ftiU-exerted  Heaven  they  wing  their  course, 

And  dart  on  distant  coasts ;  if  some  sharp  nxdc. 

Or  shoal  Inaidions  brsak  not  their  career, 
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And  in  too0e  fragments  fling  them  floating  itmnd. 

•  •  «  « 

Low  wares  the  rooted  forest,  vexM,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tarnish'd  honours  yet  remain ; 
Dash*d  down,  and  scattered,  by  the  tearing  wind's 
Asflidnons  fury,  its  gigantic  limbs. 
Thus  struggling  through  the  dissipated  grore, 
The  whirling  tempest  raves  along  the  plain ; 
And  on  the  cottage  thatch*d,  or  lordly  roof, 
Keen-fastening,  shakes  them  to  the  solid  base. 
Sleep  frighted  flies ;  and  round  the  rocking  dome, 
For  entrance  eager,  howls  the  savage  blast 
Then  too,  they  say,  through  all  the  burdened  air, 
Long  groans  are  heard,  shrill  sounds,  and  distant  sighs, 
That,  utter'd  by  the  demon  of  the  night, 
Warn  the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death. 

Huge  uproar  lords  it  wide.    The  clouds,  oommixM 
With  stars  swift  gliding,  sweep  along  the  sky. 
All  Nature  reels :  till  Nature's  Kmg,  who  oft 
Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone, 
And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  wind 
Walks  dreadfully  serene,  commands  a  calm ; 
Then  strait,  ur,  sea,  and  earth,  are  hushM  at  once. 
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**  It  was  not  by  vile  loitering  in  ease 
That  Greece  obtained  the  brighter  palm  of  art, 
That  soft  yet  ardent  Athens  learnt  to  please. 
To  keen  the  wit,  and  to  sublime  the  heart. 
In  all  supreme  1  complete  in  every  part ! 
It  was  not  thence  majestic  Rome  arose, 
And  o'er  the  nations  shook  her  conquering  dart : 
For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows ; 
Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 

"  Had  unambitious  mortals  minded  nought, 
But  in  loose  joy  their  time  to  wear  away ; 
Had  they  alone  the  lap  of  dalliance  sought, 
Fleas'd  on  her  pillow  their  dull  heads  to  lay, 
Rude  Nature's  state  had  been  our  state  to-day ; 
No  cities  e'er  their  towery  fronts  had  rais'd, 
No  arts  had  made  us  opident  and  gay ; 
Witli  brother-brutes  the  human  race  had  graz'd ; 
None  o'er  had  soar'd  to  fome,  none  honour'd  been,  none  prais'd. 

**  Great  Homer's  song  had  never  fir'd  the  breast 
To  thirst  of  glory,  and  heroic  deeds ; 
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Sweet  Maro V  Muse,  sunk  in  higlorionB  rest, 
Had  silent  slept  amid  the  Mindan  reeds : 
The  wits  of  modem  time  had  told  thehr  beads, 
And  monkish  legends  been  their  onlj  strains ; 
Onr  Milton's  Eden  had  lain  wrapt  in  weeds. 
Our  Shakspeare  strolled  and  laugh'd  with  Warwick  swaios, 
Ne  had  my  master  Spenser  chann'd  his  Mulla's'  plains. 

^^  Dumb  too  had  been  the  sage  historic  Mnse, 
And  peiish'd  all  the  sons  of  ancient  &me ; 
Those  starry  lights  of  virtue,  that  diffuse 
llirongh  the  dai'k  depth  of  time  their  vivid  flame. 
Had  all  been  lost  with  such  as  have  no  name. 
Who  then  had  scom'd  his  ease  for  others*  good  ? 
Who  then  had  toiPd  rapacious  men  to  tame? 
Who  in  the  public  breach  devoted  stood, 
And  for  his  country's  cause  been  prodigal  of  blood  ? 

"  But  should  vour  hearts  to  fame  unfeeling  h% 
If  right  I  read,  you  pleasure  all  reqnure : 
Then  hear  how  best  may  be  obtained  this  fee, 
How  best  enjoy'd  this  nature's  wide  desire. 
Toilf  and  be  glad  I  let  Industry  inspire 
Into  your  quicken'd  limbs  her  buoyant  breath  I 
Who  does  not  act  is  dead ;  absorpt  entire 
In  miry  sloth,  no  pride,  no  joy  he  hath  : 
O  leaden-hearted  men,  to  be  m  love  with  death  I 

^^  Ah  I  what  avail  the  largest  gifts  of  Heaven, 
When  drooping  health  and  spirits  go  amiss  ? 
How  tasteless  then  whatever  can  l^  given ! 
Health  is  the  vital  principle  of  bliss. 
And  exercise  of  health.    In  proof  of  this. 
Behold  the  wretch,  who  slugs  his  life  away. 
Soon  swallow'd  in  disease's  sad  abyss ; 
While  he  whom  toil  has  brac'd,  or  manly  play, 
Has  light  as  air  eadi  limb,  each  thought  as  clear  as  day. 

"  O,  who  can  speak  the  vigorous  joy  of  health  ? 
Undogg'd  the  body,  unobscur'd  the  mind : 
The  morning  rises  gay,  with  pleasing  stealth. 
The  temperate  evening  falls  serene  and  kind. 
In  health  the  wiser  brutes  true  gladness  find. 
See  1  how  the  younglings  frisk  Song  the  meads. 
As  May  comes  on,  and  wakes  the  balmy  wind ; 
Rampant  with  life,  their  joy  all  joy  exceeds: 
Tet  what  but  high-strung  health  this  dandng  pleasaunce  breeds  ? " 

t  Virgil,  bona  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindua,  in  tbe  north  of  Itdy, 
t  Sce^penoer's  Life,  p.  64,  eupn. 
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THOMAS  GRAY, 
(1716— 177J.) 

Thomas  Gray  was  the  son  of  a  London  sciiTener.  The  bratality  of  his 
friher^  character  caused  his  separation  from  his  wife,  and  the  poet  owed  his 
education,  and  perhaps  his  life,  to  the  affection  of  his  mother,  who  lived  to 
witness  the  eminence  of  her  son. 

Gray's  life  was  spent  chiefly  at  the  UniTenitj  of  Cambridge,  amidst  his 
fiiTonnte  studies.  The  only  breaks  in  h\a  studious  existence,  were  his  con- 
tinental tour  with  his  friend  Horace  Walpole,  the  celebrated  son  of  the  great 
minister,  and  his  restless  journeys  in  search  of  health  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. The  enor  of  Gray's  life  was  a  thirst  for  accumulation  of  knowledge 
without  the  activity  to  body  it  forth  in  living  composition.  Severe  as  a 
student,  he  was  indolent  as  an  author ;  with  the  reputation  cf  the  most 
Isamed  man  in  Europe,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  projection  of  great  designs^ 
he  allowed  his  acquisitions  to  perish  with  himself;  his  charming  letters, 
and  his  splendid  but  scanty  poetiy,  leave  the  world  to  regret  his  want  of 
^gressive  mdustry : 

Ifourvlrtuo 
IH)  not  go  forth  of  at  t  titallalik* 
Af  if  we  had  them  not. 

The  rage  of  accumulation  was  also  one  of  the  banes  of  Coleridge.  Cray's 
inactivity  could  not  even  rouse  itself  to  the  preparation  of  the  lectures  ne- 
ccwMiij  fbr  his  Cambridge  professorship  of  history.  He  was  a  man  of  ardent 
affections,  of  sincere  piety,  and  practical  benevolence  ;  but  his  sequestered 
student  1^  and  an  aflbctation  of  the  character  of  a  genUeman  who  studied 
from  choice,  ga^o  ft  tinge  of  effeminate  finicalness  and  pedantry  to  his 
mannen,  that  incurred  the  ridicule  of  the  wilder  spirits  of  Cambridge.  He 
died  of  gout  in  the  stomach  in  1771. 

Gray^  ElegJ  hi  a  Country  ChurcL^ard  was,  and  is,  the  most  popular  of  his 
eflbrtsi  Its  sentiments  and  scenery,  however  artificially  wrought,  will  in 
all  time  come  home  to  every  bosom.  His  greatest  Odes  are  **  T%e  Progress 
of  Poesy,**  and  "  The  Bard  ;^  and,  despite  the  captious  criticism  of  Johnson, 
posterity  has  shamed  the  injustice  of  Gray^  contemporaries  in  its  high  esti- 
mation of  these  compositions;  The  claancal  grace  of  Gray  renders  him  a 
poet  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  youtldbl  student  of  English. 


(^  THE  PROOBK8S  OF  POK8Y.*' 

A  PINDARIC  ODK. 

I. 

Awake,  iBollan^  lyre,  awake, 

And  give  to  rapture  aU  thy  trembling  strings. 

From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs' 

A  thousand  liUs  their  mazy  progress  take ; 

>  See  note  t,  p.  819.    Bolian  is  applied  to  hit  poetry  by  Pindar  hlmaelf. 
s  Aganippe  and  Hippocrcne  were  apiiDgt  of  Mount  Helieon  in  BfieotSa,  ncicd  to  the 
Muiei.— to  note  9,  p.  900. 
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The  langfaiiifi^  flowers  that  round  them  blow, 
Diink  life  and  frtgnmce  as  thej  flow. 
Now  the  rich  etream  of  mnsic  winds  al<mg, 
Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Through  rerdant  vales,  and  Geres'  golden  reign  :^ 
Now  rollinff  down  the  steep  amain. 
Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  poor : 
The  rocks,  and  nodding  groves,  rebellow  to  tiie  roar.' 

Oh !  sovereign  of  the  willing  soni, 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  aiis. 
Enchanting  shell !  the  snllen  cares, 

And  frantic  passions,  hear  thy  soft  control  :* 
On  Thrada's  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Has  cnrb'd  the  fury  of  his  car. 
And  dropp'd  his  thirBtjr  lanoe  at  thy  command : 
Perohing  on  the  scepter'd  band 
Of  Jove,  thv  magic  Inlls  the  feathei'd  khig 
With  raffled  plames,  and  flagging  wing : 
Qnench'd  in  dark  clonds  of  slnmber  lie 
The  terroor  of  his  beak,  and  lightning  of  his  eje.*^ 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 

Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay, 

O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 

The  roev-crown4d  Loves  are  seen. 

On  Cytherea*s  day,* 

With  antic  Sports  and  blne-ey*d  Pleasures, 

IFrisking  light  in  irolic  measures ; 

Now  pursning,  now  retreating. 

Now  ui  circling  troops  they  meet : 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling^  feet. 

Slow-melting  strains  their  queen's  approach  dedaie : 

1  Periphnili  tar  «  flddt  }*'  Ceru,  the  ddty  of  uilealtare. 

>  Johnson  hanhly  oansunt  thii  ttuia  as  contmniiog  an  ahturd  mhctnxe  of  roaUqihor. 
OraVt  apology  la  found  in  hb  own  note;  **  The  aul;^  and  the  «to»<i<  are,  aa  usual  with 


s  Conip.  Hot.  Odea  I.  »i  1. 14|  W.  S,  1. 17.  te. 
*  TU name  of  Man  (jkrex)  Is  often  connected  with  Thraoet  seep.  8»  i 
^ip  or  Ares  is  understood  to  have  been  propagated  anuthward  from 


leen  propagated  anuthward  from  Scythia  thfou^ 
ravpectingnim  are  ioealiaed  north  of  Hellaa."  See 
il  688     Feathered  king;  the  eagle  of  Joveb   For 


niraofc,  and  roost  of  the  early  myths  i 

Odyss.  ▼ill.  800,  Ac. I  Ovid,  An  Am.   .   _..     

the  IdugBB  of  this  part  of  the  succeeding  stanaa,  lee  Pbidar's  Pint  I^thian,  v.  1— M. 
AlcenUde  also  ianltates  this  passage  in  the  ••  Hymn  to  the  Naiadsi"  ▼.  S»-277. 

*  Jaalia  or -turn,  the  fkvourite  retreat  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  In  Cyprus  i  now  Dalim. 
JohniBn  flnds  feult  with  velvet.  CytKerea^s  dap,  the  Aphrodisla.  or  festival  of  Vraui, 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  luaury  in  the  cities  of  Oreeee  and  Gypnts.  Ggthmta,  see 
note  2.  p.  149.  supra. 

*  Johnson  finds  fault  wich  Gray's  "  words  arbitrarily  eompoonded  i"  In  partieutar,  he 
censures  *•  n.any-twinfcling."  on  the  ground  that,  though  we  may  say  "many-spotted," 
we  cannot  say  <*  many-spotting.''  But  it  is  plain,  that  «*spot"  is  a  transitive  verb,  and 
'  *  twinkle"  is  intransitive,  and  consequently  **  twinUln^  ii  undsr  the  same  laws  of  com- 
podtion  as  the  passive  pwUdple  «*  spotted.'* 
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Where'er  she  tnnis  the  Gfacee  homace  pay, 
With  arms  sablime,  that  float  upon  w  air ; 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way : 
O'er  her  warm  cheek,  and  rising  bostfm,  moTe 
The  bloom  of  young  Desire,  and  purple  light^  of  Love. 

IL 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await, 
Labour  and  Pennry,  the  racks  of  Pain, 
Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train, 

And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  slonas  of  Fate ! 
The  fond  complaint,  mr  song,  dispEore, 
And  justify  the  I&ws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  given  in  vain  the  heavenly  Muse  ? 
Night,  and  ail  her  sickly  dews, 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry. 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky : 
Till  down  the  eastern  eli£&  afar 
Hyperion's  mareh  they  spy,  and  glittering  shafts  of  war.' 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  moantaina  roam. 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom 

To  cheer  the  shivering  native's  dull  abode.' 
And  <^  beneath  the  odorous  shade 
Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid. 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  sav|ige  youth  repeat, 
In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet, 
Their  feather-cinctur'd  chiefs,  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Sbame,^ 
Th'  unconquerable  mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

Woods,  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep, 
Isles,  that  crown'd  th'  ^gean  deep, 
Fields,  that  cool  Illssus  laves, 

>  ThtadeicrtpllonoftlMniddMttolMROirodftomnmTflnOavtaktliactaiilo^ 

arm*  tublime^  extended  hMTenwards ;  an  application  of  ttibUmU  uMd  in  Latin  poeC- 


I  exanplifles  the  nndaric  viage  of  leavlDg  the  llhiatratlon  to  Inftar  dM  ob- 

JeetOluftnted;  **11ie  muee  was  given  to  mankind  by  the  tame  providence  that  acnda 
the  day,  by  Its  cheerful  preaenoe,  to  dispel  the  gloom  and  tenots  of  night.'*  J^uVlfyj 
eom^  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  L  B6»  p.  192,  supn.— Spectres  teoii,  ^e.  /  eompaie  C«np6«l* 
-. J  ^  Hopek  part  ii. 

**  Fly  like  the  moon-«yed  Herald  of  ditmaf , 
Chaied  on  his  night  steed  by  the  star  of  day." 


irMMKon^  see  note  1,  p.  168.    In  strict  Greak  mythology,  Hyperion  is  a  diArsnt  peno«» 
age  ftom  Htlitu  (the  Sun)  and  f^om  PA<r6itf  ApoUo  /  he  is  one  of  the  six  Tit-ans,  tbt 
.  _     ^^  (Heaven).    The. name.  Kke  n/oii,  is  applied  to  the  tun, 
r  ApoUo.    By  his  sister  Thea,  Hyperion  was  the  Ikthcr  o# 

candinavlan  poetry.    He  refers,  for  the  inflnenee  of  poetry 

le,  Norwegian,  Lapland,  and  American  sona. 

I),  noble  sensibility  to  dishonour ;  the  turn  m  the  expression 


MNie  of  OtfM  ( Karth)  and  Uranat  ( Heaven).  The. name.  Kke  Titan,  is  applied  to  the  tun, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  ApoUo.  By  his  sister  Thea,  Hyperion  was  the  Ikthcr  oi 
Helius.    Oa/tc,  Horn.  II.  i.  4ff. 

s  Gray  was  studious  of  the  Scandinavian  | 
over  savage  nations,  to  the  Erse,  1" 

f  Oenerout  ihame  {Or,  aidAs),  \ 
seems  adapted  from  Hor.  i.  3ft. 
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Or  where  Msander's  amber  wftvet 
In  linjceriiig  lAbjriiiths  creep. 
How  do  yonr  tanefal  Echoes  langniah 
Mute,  bat  to  the  Toioe  of  Angiiij^  ?^ 
Where  each  old  poetic  moimtain 

Inspiration  breath'd  aroond : 
Every  shade  and  hallow'd  fonntain 

MonnnrM  deep  a  solemn  soond : 
Tni  the  sad  Nine,  in  Greece's  evil  hour. 

Left  their  Pamassos,  for  the  Latian  plains.' 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant-power, 

And  coward  Vice,  that  revels  in  her  chains. 
When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost, 
Thef  sought,  oh  Albion  t  next  thy  sea-encirded  coast. 

m. 

Far  from  the  Snn  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid, 
What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  stray'd,* 
To  him  the  mighty  mother  did  unveil 
Her  awfid  foce :  the  dauntless  child 
StretchM  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smil'd. 
^*  This  pencil  take,*'  she  said,  **  whose  colours  dear 
Richly  paint  the  vernal  year : 
Thine  too  these  golden  keys,^  immortal  boy  4 
This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy ; 
Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  fears. 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.'* 

Nor  second  he,'  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  th'  abyss  to  spy. 
He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire-blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble,  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Clos'd  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold,  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car, 

>  Dtlphi  la  Phodt  was  the  uat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  sod  of  poetiy.  The  Egeaa 
Islet  pioduoed  some  of  the  finest  lyric  poets  of  Greece.  iRuut,  one  of  the  riven  of 
Athens,  the  queen  of  poetry  and  arts  in  GFreeee ;— Meander,  the  celebrated  river  of  Ionian 
Asia,  which  aspired  to  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth  country.  These  regions  in  modem 
times  may  be  said  to  be  "  mute,  but  to  the  voice  of  anguish,"  under  the  TurUah  op- 
ptessioD. 

s  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  at  the  fbot  of  which  stood  Delphi.  Rome 
adopted  and  attempted  to  emulate  the  literature  of  Greece,  Hor.  Enist.  ii.  IM.  The  stansa 
Indi^tes  the  <*  Pn^press  of  poetry  ftom  Greece  to  luly  ;  and  fh>m  Italy  to  Btt|i«id< 
Cliaucer  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Dante  and  Petrardi.  The  Karl  of 
Suney  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  formed  their  taste  thwre^ 
Spencer  imitated  the  Italian  writers  i  Milton  improved  on  them»  but  this  sdiool  ex()ired 
soon  after  the  restoratii>n,  and  a  new  one  arose  on  the  French  model,  which  has  subsisted 
ever  since.**— <?ray*#  note. 

s  Shalcspeare,  bom  on  the  baniu  of  the  Avon. 

«  OolAen  ktps.  Find.  Pyth.  ix.  (». 

•  Miltun. 
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Wide  o*er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,^ 
With  necks  in  thnnder  cloth'd,  and  long-resonnding  pace. 

Hark,  his  hands  the  lyre  explore  I 

Bright-ey'd  Fancy,  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  picturM  nm 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bom. 

Bat  ah  1  'tis  heard  no  more — 

Oh  I  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now?    Though  he  inherit 

Nor  the  pride,  nor  ample  pinion,' 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear. 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Through  the  azm*e  deep  of  air : 
Yet  oft  Wore  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray 
With  orient  hues,  unborrow'd  of  the  Sun : 
Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate, 
Beneath  the  good  how  far  I — but  far  above  the  great.* 


WILLIAM  COLLINa 
(1720—1766.) 

Thb  history  of  William  Colliiu  adds  another  name  to  the  long  list  of 
the  misfortunes  of  genius.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hatter  in  Chichester  in 
Sussex,  the  native  countj  of  his  unhappy  brother  poet  Otwaj.  Through 
the  assistance  of  friends,  he  enjoyed  an  education  at  Oxford  ;  but,  sud- 
denly quitting  the  uniyersity,  he  repaired  to  London  ftili  of  high  resolves 
and  expectations  of  distinction.  Although  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  a 
relative,  be  fell  into  a  career  of  gaiety  and  dissipation.  He  published  his 
Odes,  and  planned  gigantic  enterprises  of  autliozahip  ;  but  his  mode  of 
Iffe,  acting  on  latent  tendencies  to  madness,  in  a  constitution  of  mind  so 
ardent  as  his,  seems  to  have  nursed  the  fiital  seed  that  germinated  into  in- 
cuzablo  idiotcy.  After  a  seven  years*  existence  in  this  state,  he  died  at 
Chichester  in  1756.  Johnson,  who  knew  and  felt  great  tenderness  for 
Collins  (though  this  feeling  is  little  exhibited  in  his  criticism),  bears  this 
testimony  to  his  character,  that,  in  despite  of  his  life,  **  his  morals  were 
pure,  and  his  opinions  pious  ;"  that  **  at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of 
action  unpolluted,  and  his  principles  were  never  shaken  ;**  and  that  **  his 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  never  confounded.^    On  calling  for 

I  Job.  zxzix.  10.  IHeturtd  urn,  perhaps  intimaUng  the  tuddenness  and  ImpetuMity 
at  Drytlen'i  eomposttioni,  thrown  ttom  bin  fancy  like  lots  from  an  urn. 

*  Gray  speaks  modestly  of  himself.  Theban  eoffU,  Plnd.  Nem.  Ui.  198*  Ae.  Compare 
Hi>r.  U.  9. 

*  Gray  has  a  similar  refennoe  to  his  tendencies  and  character  in  the  coodusioa  of  the 
••  £legy.- 
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him  in  the  midst  of  his  malady,  JohnMn  fimnd  him  leading  the  New  Tc»- 
tament,  which  he  aliraji  earned  with  him :  "  I  have  but  one  book,"  aaid 
Colliiia,«'bul  it  is  the  best"* 

The  works  of  Collins  are  **  Oriental  Eclogues,^  published  before  lie  quitted 
the  univeraty  ;  *^  Odes,**  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  that  to  **  Evenmg^** 
and  that  on  **  The  Passions.^  After  his  death,  was  fbond  among  his  papen 
a  long  ode  on  the  **  Superstitions  of  the  H^landsy*  dedicated  to  ha  IHend 
Home,  the  ftiture  author  of  **  Douglas.*'  His  poetij  was  so  little  appreciated 
when  published,  that  he  puehased  the  lemamdcr  of  the  edition  fitmi  the 
bookseller  and  burned  it.  Either  through  fisstidiousneBB  or  madnessi,  he 
committed  to  the  flames  also  numbers  of  unpublished  pieoesi  some  of  whieh 
must  have  contained  thiqga  which  postcritj  woukl  <*  not  have  let  willingly 
die." 

The  characteristics  of  the  style  of  Collins  are  sjuritual  (ranspareney  of 
eonception  and  expresrion,  obscured  sometimes  by  a  haiy  q^endour.  The 
melody  of  his  Tone  swells  and  fiills  like  the  impulsive  tones  of  an  Eolian 
hwp. 

The  names  of  Collins  and  Gray,  though  the  poets  were  penonally  tolallj 
unacquainted,  are,  from  their  kindred  spheres  of  anthoiriup,  always  asK»- 
ciated.  Gray's  muse  is  the  more  statuesque  and  Buuestic  ;  that  of  Colline 
the  more  refined  and  ethereal :  Gray  soars  higher  and  with  a  more  impeta- 
ous  flight ;  Collins  moves  with  more  varied  and  easy  graoeftihicss  in  ipherea 

Both  poeta,  b^  theur  mo- 


with  which  the  heart  more  deeply  symp 

dem  reputation,  have  been  vindicated  from  the  n^lect  or  a^cnMOS  of  their 

contemporaries. 


ODE  TO  EVEKINO. 

If  aaflht  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  nope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  aad  dying  gales ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  brighC-hair'd  Sun 
Sits  in  Yon  western  tent,  whose  cloncfy  skirts, 

With  brede^  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed : 

Now  air  is  hnshM,  save  where  the  weak-ey'd  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek  flits  by  on  leathern  wing ; 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  snllen  horn,* 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum ; 

1  i.  4.  hraid,  for  A.  Sax.  bridan,  to  kaitt  lMn<e embroider,  border, 
«  Did  Gray,  whoqwke  coldly  of  the  mcriti  of  CoUios.  borrow  this  in  the  *Slc|V.' 
'«eftv#whefe  the  beedewhtdiliiedraniBff  tight?" 
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Now  teach  me,^  maid  oompoa'df 
To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  nmnbers,  stealin^^  through  thy  daritem'Dg  vye, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  snit ; 

As,  musing  jow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loy*d  return  I 

For  when  thy  folding-star  arising  shows 
His  paly'  circlet,  at  nis  warning  lamp. 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  Elyes 

Who  slept  in  buds  tiie  day,* 

And  many  a  Nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge,^ 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  loyelier  still, 

The  pensiye  Pleasures  sweet, 

Preparo  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  roye  some  wild  and  heathy  scene ; 
Or  find  some  ruin  *midst  its  dreary  deliS, 

Whose  walls  more  aweful  nod 

By  thy  religions  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driying  rain, 
Preyent  my  willing  roet,  be  mine  the  hot. 

That  from  the  mountain*s  side. 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods. 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dimnliscoyer'd  spires ; 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o*er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingm  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  yeil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathhig  tresses,  meekest  £ye  I 

While  Summer  loyes  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  Ungering  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leayes : 
Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air. 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes ; 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  I 

I  Thfa  it  th*  m^Jor  clause  of  the  tenieooo,  to  whidi  the  oomroeaolng  ooi^iinctioB  Intn* 
ducei  the  leeoodary  cUuae. 


•  So  ttiUM  fbr  ttiU  ,  this  Ibnn  of  the  a^tectiTe  it  leckooed  an  aftcCatioii. 
s  So  Shaktpeare's  Ariel,—*'  Where  the  Iwe  sucks,  there  lurk  I.'* 

*  The  water-nymphs,  Naiadt*  aie  so  erowned. 
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When  Mnue,  bearenlj  maid,  wss  yoimg. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  anng, 
The  Paftsions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell. 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  lainting, 
PoeseBsM  beyond  tlie  Mnse^s  painting  : 
By  tnms  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Dlstnib'd,  delighted,  raisM,  refined ; 
Till  once.  *tis  said,  when  all  were  fir'd, 
Fill'd  with  fary,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myitles  ronnd 
They  snatch'd  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each  (for  Madness  mlM  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

Fhrst,  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewiider'd  laid. 
And  back  rccoii'd,  he  knew  not  why. 

E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Auger  rush'd ;  his  eyes  on  fire 

In  lightnings  own'd  his  secret  stings : 
In  one  rude  dash  he  struck  the  lyre. 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  begulPd ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, 
Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 

What  was  thy  deliglited  measure? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promis'd  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  haO  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong^ 

And  from  the  ix>cks,  the  woods,  t)ie  vale. 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the  song : 

And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close, 
And  Hope  enchanted  smird,  and  wav'd  her  golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung ; — ^but,  with  a  fix>wn, 

Revenge  impatient  rose : 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword,  in  thunder,  down ; 
And  with  a  withering  look, 

Tlie  war- denouncing  trumpet  took, 
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And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  I 

And,  ever  and  anon,  he  beat 

The  doubling  drum,  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  di^eary  pause  between,. 

Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 

fier  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fix'd ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd ; 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd  on  Hate 

With  eyes  up-raisM,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired, 

And,  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul : 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole. 

Or,  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay. 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  Peace,  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 
But  O  !  bow  alter'd  was  its  spiightlier  tone. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known  I 

The  oak-crown'd  Sisters,  and  their  chaste-ey'd  Queen,^ 

Satyrs  and  Sylvan  Boys  were  seen. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green : 
Brown  Exercise  rejoic'd  to  hear; 

And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seiz'd  his  beechen  spear. 
Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest ; 
But  soon  be  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 

Whose  sweet  entrandng  voice  he  lov'd  the  best  ; 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain 
They  saw,  in  Tempi's  vale,  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  tbo  festal  sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrol  dancing. 

While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 

>  Tba  Dryads  and  Diana. 
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Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  nmad : 
Loom  were  her  tressea  aeeii,  her  eone  nnboiuid ; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  aur  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

O  Music !  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid! 
M'hy,  goddess !  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay*st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As,  in  that  IoyM  Athenian  bower. 
You  leam'd  an  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  Nymph  endear'd, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard ; 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  Fancy,  Art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  subUme  I 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-Hke  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's^  page— > 
TIa  said,  and  I  believe  the  tide, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  ntge, 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age ; 
£*en  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's'  mingled  world  of  sound*- 
O  bid  our  vain  endeavour  cease ; 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece : 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state  I 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  I 


MARK  AKENSIDE. 

(1721—1770.) 

A  substantial  butcher  in  Newcastle  was  the  father  of  Akenside,  and  the 
fastidioos  poet  had  the  foUy  to  be  ashamed  of  the  humbleness  of  his  origin. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  the  author  of  pieces  of  great  merit  in  the 
OentlemanVi  Magaxine.  His  parents  were  dissenters*  and  Mark  waa  sent 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  be  educated  for  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
try. He  entered,  howeTer,  the  ranks  of  medicine,  and,  aiker  a  course  of 
study  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden,  he  received,  in  1744,  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
firom  the  latter  university.  His  great  poem,  **  The  Pleasures  of  Ima^pna* 
tion,"  notwithstanding  the  abstruse  character  of  the  subject,  was  reodved 
with  unbounded  apjuanse.     He  settled  as  a  physician  at  Noithampton ; 

>  Pdetry:  tilt  aDusloab  to  Orpheus  and  Amphlon.  •  See  not*  2,  p.  MS. 
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but,  findiDg  the  practice  in  that  district  abeed^  oocnpied,  he  tmacfred  to 
London,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe^  A  handsome  annuity, 
generously  allowed  him  by  his  friend  Mr  Dyson,  maintained  him  in  ele- 
gance, and  his  practice  increased.  Besides  ms  poetry,  he  published  seyeral 
medial  works*  said  to  be  atill  r^gaided  with  respect»  He  died  of  putrid 
feTcrin  1770. 

Akenside*s  maimers  were  Ibnnal  and  precise  to  an  extent  that  bordered 
on  the  ludicrous  :^  his  features  were  manly  and  ezpressiTe ;  his  temper 
irritable,  yet  kind  and  benevolent :  he  waa  a  brilliant  and  pleasing  com- 
panion. As  a  poet  he  poesesKs  smgnlar  talent  in  description  and  in  the 
expression  of  metaphysical  abstractions  ;  his  Tersiiioation  is  sounding  and 
magnificent  No  writer  may  be  more  reeonmended  as  an  instructor  in 
the  elassic  graces  of  a  polished  phraseology.  His  poem  is  largely  quoted 
in  the  ethic^  lectures  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown. 

Akenside'k  Odes,  except  the  "  Hymn  to  the  Naiads,**  which  is  ftill  of 
classical  grandeur  and  beauty,  axe  of  no  great  merit 


FROM  *^  THE  PLVA8XTRSS  OF  IMAGDCATION.**     Book  I. 
TENDENCIES  OF  THE  SOUL  TOWARDS  THE  INFIMITE. 

Say,  why  was  man  ao  eminently  raised 
Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye. 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame ; 
Bat  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 
In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 
As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  ran 
The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 
His  fi;enerous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds ; 
To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast  : 
And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense, 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 
To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 
Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 
Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward. 
The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  ?    Else  wherefore  burns 
In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquench^  hope, 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 
And  mocks  possession  ?  whei^ore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 
Majestic  fQrms  ;  impatient  to  be  free. 
Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilfiil  might ; 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 
Proud  to  be  daring  ?    Who  but  rather  turns 

1  In  SmoUet'i  PervriiM  Pickle^  Akcnilde  to  the  ode-writing  doetor  who  givei  the  ftatt 
eft«r  the  nuuiner  of  the  andenta. 
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To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  nnconstrain^  yicw, 

Than  to  the  glimmering  of  a  waxen  flame? 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  snrvejr 

Kilos  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains ;  through  em  puree  black  with  shade 

And  continents  of  sand ;  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  feet  ?    The  high -bom  s^nl 

Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 

Beneath  its  native  qnany.    Tir'd  of  Earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air ;  pursues  the  flying  storm  ; 

Rides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 

Or,  yok'd  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 

The  blue  profound,  and  hovering  round  the  Sun, 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  al^lve 

The  fated  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  far  effus'd 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets ;  thi-ongh  its  burning  signs 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Invest  the  orient*    Now  amaz*d  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 

Beyond  this  concave  Heaven,  their  calm  abode ; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  traveird  the  profound  six  thousand  years. 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  nntir'd 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below ; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges ;  soon  overwhelmed  and  swallowM  up  • 

In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 

Rest  at  the  fated  goal    For  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said. 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 

Power's  puiple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowery  lap, 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

Through  all  the  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear. 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene.  ^ 

>  Thit  theme  is  a  flivourlte  both  with  poeC«  and  philomphen :  the  extract  would  fbcm 
an  excellent  subject  of  exercise  in  paralld  |iass«gei. 
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DR  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 
(1728—1774.)   . 

OoLDSMiTB^a  poetical  works  are  limited,  but  they  aze  exquisite  in  their 
kind  ;  he  is  one  of  the  pioneers  who  broke  down  the  artificial  barriers  which 
oonTention  had  erected  against  a  natural  literature.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
humble  Irish  curate,  and  was  bom  and  spent  his  jouthfUl  years  in  the 
county  of  Longford.  He  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of  Dub- 
lin and  Edinburgh.  Suddenly  quitting  the  latter  city,  although  in  utter 
poTerty,  he  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe.  His  fortunes  on  the  Con- 
tinent were  singuUr  and  various ;  from  a  passage  in  the  **  Traveller,**  he 
seems  to  have  oSten  earned,  by  his  flute,  a  supper  and  bed  from  the  peasants. 
He  returned  to  England  in  the  same  poverty  ;  but,  acquiring  the  friendship 
of  Johnson,  the  critic's  advice  to  publish  his  "Traveller"  raised  Goldsmith 
to  a  high  rank  of  poetical  celebrity.  His  comedies  and  other  publications 
followed  ;  the  poet  was  enriched,  but  his  irregular  and  careless  habits,  and 
his  generous  disposition,  kept  him  in  pei^tual  embarrassment  He  possessed 
much  of  the  warm-hearted  merits  of  his  countrymen,  but  perhaps  more  of 
their  fiiulta.  He  was,  like  Gay,  at  once  the  pet  and  the  butt  of  his  associates, 
among  whom  he  numbered  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  died 
of  a  painfril  disease  in  1774,  leaving  a  legacy  of  some  L.2000  of  debt. 

Goldsmith^S  two  principal  poems,  **  The  Traveller**  and  the  **  Deserted 
Village,**  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  descriptive  poetry.  His  ballad  of 
**  Edwin  and  Angelina**  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  its  class.  His  best  co- 
medv,  **  She  stoops  to  Conquer,*]  is  still  a  favourite  ;  his  miscellaneous  prose 
works  comprise  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Polite  Learning  in 
Europe  ;**  **  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  one  of  the  most  deUghtftil  of  domestic 
novels ;  the  essays  forming  **  The  Citizen  of  the  World.'*  -His  compiled  his- 
tories of  England,  Greece,  and  Rome,  whose  abridgments  have  so  long 
formed  standard  school  text  books,  have  little  merit  beyond  the  grace  of 
style  ;  they  were  merely  **  hack**  works  for  the  booksellers.  His  **  Animated 
Nature**  was  published  posthumously. 


FROM  *^  THE  TRAYXLLER.** 
SWISS  LIFR. 


■  Turn  we  to  survey 


Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 

Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  maDsious  tread, 

And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread : 

No  product  here  the  barren  hills  aiford 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword : 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 

But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May : 

No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain*s  breast, 

But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  e*en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Eedress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disann. 

xe 
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Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  the'  smaU, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  ito  contigaoas  palace  rear  its  bead. 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  hnmble  shed ; 
No  costly  lord  the  snmptooos  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  cahn,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 
Each  wish  contracting  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful  at  mom  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breathes  the  keen  lur,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 
Or  drives  his  vent'rous  ploughshare  to  Uie  steep ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 
At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labour  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  bv  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brigiiten  at  the  blaze ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed.^ 

FROM  *^  THE  DBSRRTVD  YIUAQS.*' 
THE  yiLLA.OB  INN.' 

Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspir'd, 
,  Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir'd, 
'  Where  village  statesmen  talk*d  with  looks  profound. 
And  news  much  older  than  then*  ale  went  round ; 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place ; 
The  whice-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  fioor,    ^ 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind. the  door ; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day ; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  cbill'd  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel,  gay ; 
While  broken  tea*  cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 
Vain  tiansitory  splendomis !  could  not  all 

>  The  floods  of  modem  touriftt  art  Mid  to  !»▼•  mada  aad  faraada  on  the  limplicity  of 
SwiM  mannan. 

*  The  scenery  of  the  l>eurtad  Village  is  flimiihad  by  the  poet'a  youth  fial  residence, 
Lissoy  in  Ireland.  The  extract  has  been  selected  as  illustraUve  of  OoldsmUh's  skiU  in 
simple  description.  The  poem  contains  much  finer  passages :  tlie  ckrgyman  Is  a  porUait 
of  tus  father. 
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Reprieve  the  tott'ring  mansion  from  its /all  ? 
Obscm^  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart ; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  dailj  care ; 
No  more  the  fanner's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 
Ko  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail ; 
Ko  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Belax  his  pond'roos  strength,  and  lean  to  hear ; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found, 
Carefril  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  ronnd ; 
Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Yes  I  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  chaim,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art ; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  unconfin'd. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere  tiiflers  half  theur  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  Into  pain ; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart  disti-usting  asks,  if  this  be  joy  ? 

FROM  "  RETALrATrON."* 
FROPOSUD  EPITAFH  FOR  EDMUKD  BURKS. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  univei-se,  naiTOw'd  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind ; 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend'  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  duilng ; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit  \ 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  patriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge  disobedient ; 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  bis  fate,  unemploy'd,  or  in  place,  sir. 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

>  RetaHatlon  It «  colIectioD  of  humoroui  epftuphs  of  the  poet's  Mends  fn  the  **  Literarr 
Cluli,"  as  a  retort  for  some  bantering  he  had  undergone.  The  pieee  dispUys  great  skiU 
in  touching  the  foibles  of  characters ;  among  the  epitaph  names,  are  Richard  Cumbcriand, 
the  dramatist  and  easavist ;  Bishop  Dougla.*  of  Salisbury*  the  detector  of  Lauder's  fotgerj 
on  Milton  i  Macpherson,  the  vditor  uf  OiMian,  dec. 

»  M.  P.  for  Whitchurch. 
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WILLIAM  FALCONER. 
(1780-1770.) 

William  Faustcke,  a  Scotch  Hulor,  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Edin- 
bmgfa,  publiahed  in  1762  his  Shipwreck, — a  poem  which  depicted  an  actual 
dinker,  and  introduced  into  literature  the  technicalities  of  seamanaiiip.'  The 
merits  of  the  piece,  and  its  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  York,  procured  for  the 
poet  promotion  in  the  navy.  He  subsequently  produced  a  political  satiie, 
and  a  **  Marine  Dictionary.**  He  perished  on  board  an  East  India  mer- 
chantman, which  was  supposed  to  bare  foundered  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Shipwreck  is  a  composition  of  singular  merit  from  a  man  with  Fal- 
coner^ opportunities.  A  seconO  edition  engrafted  on  it  new  episodes  and 
emendations,  whicb  do  not  seem  to  have  improved  it.  The  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster is  Cape  Colonna  (the  ancient  Sunium)  in  Greece,  and  the  poet  alludes 
with  power  and  beauty  to  the  classic  objects  of  these  shores.  The  charactefs 
are  drawn  with  vigour  and  graphicneas  of  lineamenL  The  technical  tetms 
of  a  ship^  management  are  interwoven  with  great  skill  into  a  harmonious 
Tetsification  ;  and,  in  his  description  of  the  storm  and  of  the  catastrophe,  the 
poet  rises  into  sublimity,  while  the  whole  scene  is  mellowed  by  the  most 
amiable  and  tender  affections  of  humanity. 


FROM  "  THE  8HIPWRECK." — CAinX>  III. 

But  now  Athenian  mountains  thej  descry, 
And  o*er  the  surge  Colonna  fi*o\vns  on  high  ; 
Beside  the  Cape*s  projecting  vei-gc  are  placed 
A  range  of  columns,  long  by  time  defaced ; 
First  planted  by  Devotion  to  sustain, 
In  elder  times,  Triton ia's^  sacred  fane. 
Foams  the  wild  beach  below  with  maddening  rage, 
Where  waves  and  rocks  a  dreadful  combat  wage. 
The  sickly  heaven,  fermenting  with  its  freight. 
Still  vomits  o'er  the  main  the  feveiish  weight. 

•  «  »  » 

The  vessel,  while  the  dread  event  draws  nigh, 
Seems  more  impatient  o*er  the  waves  to  fly : 
Fate  spurs  her  on  : — thus  issuing  from  afar. 
Advances  to  the  sun  some  blazing  star ; 
And,  as  it  feels  th'  attraction's  kindling  force, 
Springs  onward  with  accelerated  com*se. 

•  ♦  ♦  • 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  th*  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  homd  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  tenible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 

>  IftaMrvs't  worship  st  the  lake  Tritonis  in  Afirics  procured  for  her  thb  name.— IletoiL 
Iv.  180.    Ovid  applies  to  Athens  the  appellation  TrUonUt  m  the  dty  of  Minerva. 
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Her  8hatter*d  top  half-buried  in  the  skies, 

Then  headlong  plunging,  thunders  on  the  ground, 

Earth  groans !  air  trembles  I  and  the  deeps  i-esound ! 

Her  giant  bulk  the  di*ead  concussion  feels, 

And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels  ; 

So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonising  throes, 

The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows ; — 

Again  she  plunges  1  hark !  a  second  shock 

Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock : 

Down  on  the  vale  of  Death,  with  dismal  cries, 

The  fat4^  victims,  shuddering,  roll  then*  ejes 

In  wild  despau* ;  while  yet  another  sti'oke. 

With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak : 

Till  like  the  mine,  in  whoso  infernal  cell 

The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  ^well, 

At  lengtii  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides, 

And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 


ERASMUS  DARWIN,  M.  D. 

(1781—1802.) 

B»  Erasii ua  Dakwin  was  born*  "  at  EUton,  near  Newark.**  On  com- 
pleting his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  he  settled  as  a  physician,  first 
at  Nottingham,  and  then  at  Litchfield.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in 
1770,  he  formed  an  advantageous  second  marriage,  and  his  poetic  wing  was 
no  longer  fluttered  with  dread  of  the  probable  desertion  of  his  practice,  ^ 
a  consequence  of  indulgence  in  its  Parnassian  flights.  His  **  Botanic  Gar- 
den,** the  origination  of  which  is  claimed  by  his  euphuistic  biographer,  Miss 
Anns  Seward,  was  completed  in  1792,  in  three  parts,  published  at  consider- 
able intervals.  The  poem  is  adorned  with  the  Rosicrucian  machinery  of 
gnomes,  sylphs,  and  nympli&  This  specimen  of  the  application  of  science 
to  the  purposes  of  poetry  possesses  great  merit  as  regards  accuracy  and 
extent  of  information,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time, 
for  Darwin  was  an  accomplished,  though  somewhat  pedantic,  professional 
and  genera]  scholar  f  but^  as  poetry,  the  **  Botanic  Garden  **  can  boast 
httle  above  the  merit  of  metallically-polished  versification.  It  exhibits 
abundance  of  fancy,  but  nothing  of  liife,  passion,  or  imagination,  and  re- 
sembles a  hortw  ticcm^  or  a  zoological  museum,  compared  vrith  living  flow- 
ers or  living  animals  ;  it  fatigues  with  its  countless  and  &ntastic  personifica* 
tions,  but  individual  passages  display  great  vigour  and  real  splendour  of  ex- 
pression :  and  Darwin,  who  stands  between  the  old  and  new  poetic  ages, 
the  last  singer  on  the  lyre  of  Pope,  may  possibly  claim  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing restrained  the  luxuriance  of  irregularity  into  which  the  verse  of  the 
nineteenth  century  threatened  to  rush. 

1  Darwin'i  Urth  happeiu  in  the  game  yeu-  with  that  of  Cowper;  and.  like  Cowper,  he 
was  an  elderly  man  when  he  published  hts  poetry;  in  every  thing  else  they  are  antipodes 
of  each  other ;— the  one  is  the  extreme  type  of  the  artificial  school ;  the  other  is  the  most 
graceful  ornament  of  the  natural. 

*  This  is  seen  ia  his  extensive  notes,  and  in  his  large  work.  *'  Zoonomia,**  or  **  The 
Laws  of  Oiganie  Life." 
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mOM  ^^THS  BOTAKIO  OABDRN.  * 
PAST  1.      **  BCONOMT  OF  VEGETATION.' 


Hafl,  adftmftntine  Steel  I  magDetic  Lord  I 
King  of  the  prow,  the  i^oaghshare,  and  the  sword ! 
Trae  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  Bteadv  helm  amid  the  strnggUng  tides ; 
Braves  wtth  broad  sail  th'  immeasm^ble  sea, 
Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee. — 
By  thee  the  ploaghshare  rends  the  matted  plain, 
Inhames  in  level  rows  the  living  grain ; 
Intmsive  forests  qoit  the  caltured  gronnd, 
And  Ceres  langhs,  with  golden  fillets  crowned. — 
O'er  restless  realms,  when  scowling  discord  flings 
Her  snakes,  and  lond  the  din  of  battle  rings  ; 
Expiring  strength,  and  vanqmshM  ooorage  feel 
Thy  arm  resistless,  adamantine  Steel  I 

part  n.    **  loves  of  the  plants." 
callttriche  (star-grass). 

Thy  love,  Callitriche,^  tu)o  virgins  share, 
Smit  with  thy  stany  eye  and  radiant  hair ; 
On  the  green  margin  sits  the  yonth,  and  laves 
His  floating  train  of  tresses  in  the  waves ; 
Sees  bis  fair  features  paint  the  streams  that  pass. 
And  bends  for  ever  o'er  the  wa*'ry  glass.' 

THE  PAPYRUS.* 

Paptra,  throned  npon  the  banks  of  Nile, 
Spread  her  smooth  lesrf,  and  waved  her  siivei'  style.*- 
— The  storied  pyramid,  the  laarel'd  bust. 
The  trophy'd  arch  had  crambled  into  dost ; 
The  sacred  symbol,  and  the  epic  song 
(Unknown  the  character,  forgot  the  tongne), 
With  each  unconqner'd  chief,  or  sainted  maid, 
Snnk  undistlngnish'd  in  Oblivion's  shade.' 
Sad  o'er  the  scatter'd  mlns  Genias  sigh'd, 
And  infant  Arts  bat  leam'd  to  lisp  and  died. 


1  la  Greek  Fair-hair.  ( MonaciOt  Mimandria,  from  the  sUmenf  and  pbtik  bdng  (« 
feparate  flowera  on  the  aamc  pUnt.)  For  Darwin's  mode  of  exhibiting  in  fait  vene  the 
dams  of  the  flowcn,  see  note  2,  p.  335. 

>  Allusion  to  Nttrci8Sus.~See  note  S,  p.  211. 

»  The  name  of  the  personified  plant .    "^ 
for  writing  purposes,  -      •  -^      -^^      - 
Syrian  shrub  biblot  / 
ooenate  with  htech. 

*  This  is  a  pun  on  _  , 
S.  The  shaft  of  the  pistil  in  a  flower.    The  former  sense  cives  origin  to  the  significmtion, 


le  personified  plant .  The  papyrus  of  the  Nile,  used  by  the  ^gypliaiHi 
les,  furnishes  the  etymology  of  paper  /  so  Bible  (book),  fn»n  cho 
)«  /  library,  from  Lat.  liber  (a  book),  bark ;  book  itself  is  said  to  be 

m  the  double  sense  of  Hylus;  viz.  1.  The  Iron  pen  of  the  andflntst 

J  pistil  in  a  flower.    The  former  sense  cives  origin  to  the  significmtion, 

(if  writing  (extended  to  mode  orjiuhion  of  any  kind) :  we  use  pen  in  a  similar 


way. 
«  Horace,  Olcs,  iv.  9,  £6-28. 


FROM  THE  BOTANIC  6ARDSX.  9^6 

Till  to  astonished  realms  Paftra  taagbt 

To  paint  in  mystic  colours  soimd^  and  thought 

With  Wisdom*s  voice  to  point  the  page  sublime, 

And  mark  in  adamant  the  steps  of  Time. 

Three  favonrM  youths*  her  soft  attention  share, 

The  fond  disciples  of  the  studlons  fair. 

Hear  her  sweet  voice,  the  golden  process  prove ; 

Gaze  as  they  learn,  and,  as  they  flsten,  love. 

Thejlrst  from  alpha  to  omega  joins 

The  lettered  tribes  along  the  level  lines : 

Weighs  with  nice  ear  the  vowel,  liquid,  surd, 

And  breaks  in  syllables  the  volant  word. 

Then  forms  the  next  upon  the  marshaird  plain 

In  deepening  ranks  his  dexterous  cypher-train, 

And  counts,  as  wheel  the  decimating  bands, 

The  dews  of  Egyp^  or  Arabia's  sands. 

And  then  the  third,  on  four  concordant  lines. 

Prints  the  lone  crotchet,  and  the  quaver  joins ; 

Marks  the  gay  trill,  the  solemn  pause  inscribes. 

And  parts  with  bars  the  undulating  tribes. 

Pleased,  round  her  cane- wove'  throne,  the  applauding  crowd 

Clapped  their  rude  hands,  their  swarthv  foreheads  bow'd ; 

With  loud  acclaim,  "  A  present  God  V^  they  cried,* 

^'  A  present  God  !"  rebellowing  shores  replied ; 

Then  peal'd  at  intervals  with  mingled  swell, 

The  echoing  harp,  shrill  clarion,  horn,  and  shell : 

While  bards,  ecstatic,  bending  o'er  the  lyre. 

Struck  deeper  cords,  and  wing'd  the  song  with  fire. 

Then  mark'd  astronomers  with  keener  eyes. 

The  moon's  refulgent  journey  through  the  ^es ; 

WatchM  the  swift  comets  urg6  thehr  blazing  cars, 

And  weighed  tlie  sun  with  his  revolving  stars. 

High  raised  the  chemists  their  hermetic'  wands, 

(Aiid  changing  forms  obeyed  their  waving  hands,) 

Her  treasur'd  gold  from  eaith's  deep  chambers  toi'e. 

Or  fused  and  hardened  her  chalybeate  ore. 

All,  with  bent  knee,  from  fair  Paptra  claim, 

Wove  by  her  hands,  the  wreath  of  deathless  fame. 

Exulting  Genius  crown*d  his  darling  child. 

The  young  Aits  clasp'd  her  knees,  and  Virtue  smil'd. 

1  Nothing  astonishes  savages  more  than  syOabic  writing  |  see  the  instances  of  the  Inca 
Ataballpa  in  Robertson's  America ;  and  of  the  king  Finow  in  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands. 

*  The  poem  illustrates  the  Linnasan  sexual  system  of  botanv.  Darwin  makes  every  flower 
show  iu  ekut  and  order,  by  penonify ing  the  Hamens  mjoulki,  tad  the  pMUf  aa  ladiet  / 
on  this  principle,  thepapjfru*  will  belong  to  the  class  Triandria,  and  to  the  order  Mo- 
nogjfnia.  Each  "  youth"  is  made  the  patron  of  a  particular  use  of  the  art  of  writing,  in 
language.  In  numbers,  and  in  music.—**  Omega"  seems  to  be  made  long  tot  the  sake  of 
the  verse.— A«rd,  for  mtite.— *•  Four  oonoordant  lines }"  what  are  tennea  ipacu  in  mu* 
sical  notatton  seem  to  be  meant. 

s  Cant'WOve,  because  tlie  Papyrus  bekuigs  to  this  genus  of  planU. 
«  From  Dryden.— See  p.  246. 

*  Chemistry  is  termed  the  HermeUcal  science,  n  supposed  to  owe  Its  origin  to  Hennas 
Trismegtstus  (the  Egyptian  Thoth).— See  note  t,  p.  180. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER. 

(1781—1800). 

ThougA  hiB  birth  is  bo  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  Cowper,  ia 
the  production  of  by  ftir  the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  belongs  to  its 
conclusion.  The  first  publications  of  Cowper,  Bums,  and  Crabbe  appear 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other  ;  and  their  names  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  better  school  of  poetry,  founded  on  nature  and  feeling,  which 
was  to  supersede  the  outworn  imitations  of  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  to  ef- 
&ce  the  puerilities  of  Delia  Cruscan  affectation.  The  eighteenth  century 
had  fiimiliarized  the  public  with  the  beauties  of  natural  and  empassioned 
poetry  in  the  pubb'catiou  of  several  editions  of  Shakespeare,  as  those  €f 
Pope,  Johnson,  &c. ;  and  towards  its  conclusion  the  OoUiic  beauty  of  our 
elder  writers  had  been  unfolded  by  the  publication  of  Thomas  Warton^ 
**  History  of  English  Poetry,*"  and  of  Dr  Percy^s  Specimens  of  Early  Bal- 
lads. The  mind  of  Britain  was  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  better 
poetical  literature  than  the  mass  of  that  produced  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  century  :  and  the  chief  heralds  of  this  new  age  were  the  poete 
above  mentioned.  **  It  is  not  uninteresting,**  says  Mr  Hugh  Miller,*  **  to 
mark  the  plan  on  which  nature  delights  to  operate  in  producing  a  reno> 
ration  of  this  character  in  the  literature  of  a  country.  Cowper  had  two 
vigorous  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  revolution  ;  and  all  three,  though  essen- 
tiidly  unlike  in  other  respects,  resembled  one  another  in  the  preliminary 
course  through  which  they  were  prepared  for  their  proper  employment 
Circumstances  had  conspired  to  throw  them  aU  outside  the  pale  of  the 
existing  literature.  *  *  *  Events  over  which  he  had  no  control  sud- 
denly dropped  him  (Cowper)  into  a  profound  retirement,  in  which  for 
nearly  twenty  years  he  had  not  read  the  works  of  any  Englidi  poet.  The 
chimes  of  the  existing  literature  had  fiiirly  rung  themselves  out  of  his  head, 
ere  *  *  he  struck,  as  the  key-notes  of  his  own  noble  poetry,  a  series  of 
exquisitely  modulated  tones  that  had  no  counterparts  in  the  artificial 
gamut  His  two  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  literary  revolution  were 
Oeorge  Crabbe  and  Robert  Burns.  The  one,  self-taught,  and  wholly  shut 
out  from  the  world  of  letters,  laid  in  his  stores  of  observation,  fresh  from 
nature,  in  an  obscure  fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  ;  the  other, 
educated  in  exactly  the  same  style  and  degree — Crabbe  had  a  little  bad 
Latin,  and  Burns  a  little  bad  French, — and  equally  secluded  from  the  ex- 
isting literature,  achieved  the  same  important  work  on  the  bleak  farm  of 
Mos^eL  And  the  earlier  compositions  of  these  three  poets — ^all  of  them 
true  backwoodsmen  in  the  republic  of  letters  —  clcarers  of  new  untried 
fields  in  the  rich  unopened  provinces, — appeared  within  five  years  of  each 
othei^-CrabbelB  fint,  and  Burns'  last** 

Cowper^  life  cannot,  without  injury  to  its  interest,  be  compressed  into 
an^  reasonable  size  for  our  present  purpose,  because  its  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  development  of  his  mind  as  exhibited  in  his  letters^  His 
father^  family  was  ancient,  and  his  mother^  distantly  of  royal  descent 
His  grandfather,  Spencer  Cowper,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  his  grand-uncle,  Spencer "h  brother,  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land.   The  poetiB  &ther,  the  son  of  Judge  Cowper,  was  rector  of  Great 

>  **  Pint  Imprenlons  of  England  and  its  People/'  p.  S97. 
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Berkluunstend  in  Hertfordihire,  William*!  birth-place.  When  about  tix 
yean  old,  Cowper  lost  his  mother,  whom  he  remembered  through  life 
with  the  tentlerest  affection  (see  his  lines  on  "  Receiving  his  MotherlB  Pic- 
ture.**) His  mind  in  childhood  exhibited  that  gentleness,  timidity,  and 
diffidence,  which  ripened  into  such  bitter  fruits  in  his  after  life.  At  school, 
both  in  his  childhood  and  at  Westminster,  the  tyranny  of  his  class-fel- 
lows shook  the  &bric  of  a  mental  structure  eo  delicate  ;  hence  his  strong 
aTenion  to  the  system  of  public  education  (tee  his  Letters,  Orimshaw, 
V(d.  L  p.  202,  and  his  poem,  Tirocinium).  On  completing  his  **  appren- 
tioesbip  of  seven  years  to  the  classics,**  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  attorney. 
His  companion  in  the  solicitor*^  office  was  the  future  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
who,  along  with  Warren  Hastings,  had  sat  on  the  same  benches  with 
Cowper  at  Westminster  (see  Mrs  Johnstonels  **  Three  Westminster  fiojrs.**) 
During  his  apprenticeship  there  was  more  of  **  giggling  and  making  giggle** 
than  of  study:  and,  in  his  chamben  in  the  Inner  Temple,  when  called 
to  the  bar,  there  was  more  of  **  rambling  in  the  primrose  paths  of  lite- 
ratnie,**  than  in  **  the  thorny  road  of  jurisprudence.^  He  seems  to  have 
mingled  cheerfully  in  the  gaieties  of  the  literary  friends  with  whom  his 
nominal  profession  connected  him.  The  death  of  his  fiither  had  left  him 
but  a  slender  patrimony :  the  interest  of  his  friends,  however,  procured 
for  him  the  situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Now  occurred  the  first  terrible  development  of  the  disease,  so  often  mani- 
fested in  the  nervous  frame  of  those  gifted  with  the  **  diviner  soul,**  which, 
slumbering  beneath  an  external  surface  of  gaiety  or  even  of  wild  jollity, 
rages  like  a  volcano  in  the  mind*lB  inner  depths.  The  mere  contemplation 
of  an  appearance  in  public  to  take  possession  of  his  office,  especially 
in  the  mce  of  some  hostility  to  his  appointment,  threw  him  into  a 
condition  that  goaded  him  into  an  attempt  at  suicide :  Cowper^  disease 
took  the  direction  of  religious  hgrror.  He  was  removed  to  the  house  of 
Dr  Cotton  in  St  Alban^,  where  the  presence  and  consolations  of  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  John  Cowper,  and  the  skill  of  his  physician,  slowly  restored  his 
shattered  mind.  On  his  recovery,  renouncing  all  London  prospects,  he 
settled  in  Huntingdon :  solitude  was  bringing  back  hii  melancholy,  when  he 
providentially  acquired  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  fiimily  of  Mr  Unwin, 
curate  of  that  town.  He  was  received  into  Mr  Un  win's  house  as  a  boarder, 
and,  in  the  society  of  a  devout  and  amiable  circle  of  friends,  the  **  wind 
was  ever  afterwards  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb.**  On  her  husbandls 
death  in  1767,  the  poet  retired  with  Mrs  Unwin  and  her  daughter  to  Olney 
in  Buckinghamshire.  He  found  a  new  and  heavensent  friend  in  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  the  curate  of  Olney.  His  intervals  of  tranquil  happiness 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  in  1773  his  spint  was 
again,  for  about  five  years,  ewNreloped  in  the  shadows  of  his  malady.  The 
tender  and  unwearied  cares  of  Mrs  Unwin  and  of  Mr  Newton  slowly 
emancipated  him  from  his  darkness  of  horror.  While  his  convalescenc; 
was  advancing  he  amused  his  mind  with  the  taming  of  hares,  the  con- 
struction of  bird  cages,  and  gardening  ;  he  even  attempted  to  become  a 
painter.  At  length,  at  the  age  of  nearly  fifty,  the  fountain  of  his  poetry, 
which  had  been  all  but  sealed  since  his  malady  hod  driven  "  the  stricken 
deer*'  from  the  society  of  his  fellows,  was  reopened.  His  first  volume, 
**  Table  Talk,  &c.,**  appeared  in  1782.  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Lady  Austen,  to  whose  suggestion  we  owe  the  story 
of  **  John  Gilpin,**  and  •*  The  Task,**  published  in  1784.  In  1786  the  f*. 
mily  removed  to  Weston,  a  villnge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olney.  During 
these  years  Cowper  was  engaged  in  his  translation  of  Homer.  A  slight 
shade  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Mrs  Unwin  caused,  it  is  said,  the  pget*s 
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relinquishment  of  the  society  of  Lady  Aatten  ;  bathe  me  eonaoled  by  tba 
intercourse  of  the  Throckmorton  fiunily,  the  propiietorB  of  Weston,  and  by 
the  visits  of  hia  oousiUf  Lady  Heaketh.  His  diswao^  which  had  been  occ»- 
sionally  haunting  him,  again  burst  forth  with  renewed  Yiolenoe,  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  infirmities  of  Mrs  Unwinli  age  ;  these  tenninated  in  a  paialTtte 
attack.  It  was  now  the  poet's  office  to  be  th^  nniae  of  her  who  had  so 
long  and  tenderly  ezerdaed  that  kindness  by  him.^  The  two  invalids  w«ra 
removed  in  1795  from  Weston  to  a  more  healthy  situation  in  Norfolk* 
In  the  darkest  periods  of  his  own  depression  he  hung  over  her  conch  with 
the  ministrations  of  affection.  She  died  in  December  1796  :  Cowper  never 
again  mentioned  her  name,  but  her  loss  had  completely  broken  bis  spirit, 
although  even  in  these  melancholy  yean  his  harp  sounded  oocasionaUy 
a  tender  or  a  saddened  strain.  The  year  1600  terminated  hia  sorrows. 
His  friend  Hayley,  Dr  Southey,  and  the  Rev.  T.  &  Grimshaw,  are  Cowper'ta 
biographenL 

It  is  creditable  to  the  British  mind  that  Cowper  haa  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  English  poets ;  his  portrait  is  &miliar  to  eveiy  eye,  and  pilgrima 
repair  with  interest  and  compassion  to  the  scenes  among  which  his  foot- 
steps wandered,  and  which  his  pen  immortalized  in  son^  Of  no  writer^ 
mind,  character,  sorrows,  joys,  habits,  down  to  his  bird  ci^  making  and 
his  hare  taming,  do  we  know  more :  his  whole  heart  and  soul  blossom  in 
their  beautiful  hues  in  his  poetry  and  letters. 

CowperiB  poems,  Table  Talk,  Truth,  Expostulation,  Ac,  are  pieces  chiefly 
of  a  didactic  character,  whose  lofty  strain  of  religious  and  moral  reflection 
is  mingled  with  general  satire,  and  interspersed  with  description.  His  vei^ 
Afication  in  the  earlier  of  them,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  modeUed 
on  the  style  of  Churchill,  is  less  finished  and  regular,  and  the  language 
less  richly  beautiful,  than  in  his  great  poem,  the  "  Tadc  T  a  piece  which, 
springing  from  a  slight  suggestion,  led  the  poet%  mind  through  a  masy 
series  of  objects,  thoughts,  and  observations,  changeAilly  beautifiU,  melan> 
choly,  tender,  or  sarcastic.  His  language,  simple,  elegant,  and  expressive, 
gushes  without  effort  into  every  avenue  of  feeling  ;  fit&l  as  the  wind-wafted 
sound  of  his  own  **  village  bells,'*  or  as  the  "^adow  and  sunshine  inter> 
mingling  quick"  of  his  own  sun-lighted  trees.  We  have  room  only  lor 
CampbelllB  fine  metaphor  in  his  estimate  of  Cowperls  genius.  *  Lookii^ 
to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive  air  of  ancerity.  It 
is  founded  in  steadflist  principles  ^  belief ;  and,  if  we  may  prolong  the 
architectural  metaphor,  thou^  its  arches  may  be  sometimes  gloomy,  its 
tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and  shadows  ^irotesquely  crossed,  yet,  alto- 
gether, it  still  forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interestmg  monument  of  the  bmlder^ 
mind.**  How  so  much  that  was  mfarthfiil,  pious,  glorious,  and  hopeful,  sprung 
from  a  spirit  overwhelmed  in  the  despair  of  •hopeless  separation  from  its 
Maker,  ia  an  enigma  in  the  dispensations  of  providence. 

1  HU  TertM  "  To  Mary."  written  Umg  befbrs  thb  period,  exhlliit  e  bomtiAil  tribute  of 
the  poet's  effbction  for  nb  venferable  tneod,^-^  pession  ttam  Pitt  came  too  late  to  cheer 
the  noet'f  afiUctian. 

>  For  a  dcMription  of  Cowpcr's  locaHtiea,  and  examples  of  hb  wonderftil  power  of  anir 
phic  description,  cee  MUle/s  "  Pint  Imprenlont  of  England  and  ita  people,"  p.  874* 
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FROM  ^'  TABLE  TALK." 
FOKTS  SHOULD  HABITUATE  THXIH  KINDS  TO  CHBBAT  SUBJECTS. 

To  daDy  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low, 
ProTCs  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Kefflected  talents  rust  into  decay, 
And  ey'iy  effort  ends  in  pnsh-pln  plaj. 
The  man  that  means  success,  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove ; 
Else  summoning  the  Muse  to  such  a  theme, 
The  fruit  of  all  her  Ubour  is  whipp'd  cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then-^ 
Stoop'd  from  its  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed. 
Should  carve  himself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Ages  elaps'd  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantnan  swan  was  heard. 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  Genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  ev'iy  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  pass'd, 
Emerg'd  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

nOM  "  THE  TASK." 
RURAL  8OUin>0.^-BOOK  L 

Nor  mnd  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds. 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  fiur-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  .make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumber'd  branches  waymg  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring,  all  at  ouco. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  Toice 
Of  neighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  deft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
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Bat  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  live- long  night :  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice-finger'a  Art  must  emulate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  bo£ng  owl, 

That  halls  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns. 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake.^ 

MOYKMItNT  AND  ACTION  THE  UVR  OF  NATITRS. — BOOK  L 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  th^  unwearied  wheel, 
That  Nature  rides  upon,  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.    She  dreads 
An  instant^s  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves. 
Its  own  revolvency  upholds  the  World. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 
Else  noxious ;  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  aud  ai*e  cleaus'd 
By  restless  undulation ;  ev'n  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm  : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
Th*  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder :  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns^ 
More  fix^d  below,  the  more  disturbed  above. 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound, 
Binds  roan,  the  lord  of  all.    Himself  derives 
No  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause, 
From  strenuous  toil  his  houra  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  sedentary  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  Custom  bids,  but  no  refreshment  find. 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Deserted  of  its  bloom,  the  fiiicctd,  shrunk. 
And  withered  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul. 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  i-est, 
To  which  he  forfeits  ev'n  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.    Measure  life 
By  its  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  affords, 
And  theirs  alone  seems  worthy  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most. 
Good  temper ;  spirits  prompt  to  undertake, 

>  Comp.  Shjikesp.  Meroh.  of  Yen.,  lee  supra,  p.  SS. 
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And  not  soon  spent,  though  in  an  ardnons  task ; 
The  powers  of  fancy  and  strong  thought  ai*e  theirs ; 
£y*n  age  itself  seems  privileged  in  them 
With  clear  exemption  from  its  own  defects. 
A  sparkling  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  fi*ODt 
The  veteran  shows,  and,  gracing  a  gray  beard 
With  youthful  smiles,  descends  towards  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 


TRUE  GAIETT. — ^BOOK  I. 

Whom  call  we  gay?    That  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  iunocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peasant,  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those. 
Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs,  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betniy  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  off  by  cruel  chance ; 
From  gaiety,  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain,- 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  woe. 

HOMS  DELIGHTS  OF  A  WINTER  EVENING. — BOOK  IT. 

Now  Stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round ; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  tlie  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  ev'ning  in. 
*  *  * 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  th'  inverted  year, 

«  «  « 

I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 

Fireside  enjoyments,  home-bom  happiness. 

And  all  the  comfoiis  that  the  lowly  roof 

Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  hours 

Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

Ko  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates ; 

No  powdered  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 

Of  sounding  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doora 

Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 

The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
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But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task ; 

The  pftttern  grows,  the  weiUdepicted  HowV, 

Wrought  patiently  faito  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom ;  buds,  and  ieayes,  and  sprigi^ 

And  cnriing  tendrils,  gracefolly  disposed. 

Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  deeay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  th'  amusement  of  the  i-est ; 

The  spriffbtly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 

The  tondi  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  yoice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  striib  trinmphftnt  still ; 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Files  swiftly,  and  nnfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  dos'd,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 

Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  worid  once  found 

Ddldous,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 

Perhaps  by  moonb'ght,  at  theur  humble  doors, 

And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 

Ei^oy'd — spare  feast ! — a  radish  and  an  egg. 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  doll, 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world. 

Who  deem  reIigion,phrenzy,  and  the  God, 

That  made  them,  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awefnl  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.    Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 

Ezcithig  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 

Wliile  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wand^ 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review. 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare. 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliv'rance  found 

Unlook'd  for,  life  preserv'd,  and  peace  restor'd, 

Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

(« O  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !"  exdaim'd 

The  Sabine  bard.^    O  ev'nmss,  I  reply. 

More  to  be  priz'd  and  coveted  than  yours, 

As  more  illumin'd,  and  with  nobler  troths, 

That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 

CHRISTIAN  PATRIOTISM. — ^BOOK  V. 

Patriots  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 

1  Hot.  Satires,  iL  9,  SB.— Olney  end  Wattoo  wttnoMd  thoe  ertniiigi  of  th»  Roda. 
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Beceive  prond  recompense.    We  give  in  charge 

Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th*  historic  Mnse, 

Frond  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 

To  latest  times ;  and  Scnlptnre,  in  her  tnm, 

Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-dnring  brass 

To  gniurd  them,  and  t'  immortalize  her  trust : 

But  fEurer  wreaths  are  doe,  though  never  paid, 

To  those,  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  Truth, 

Have  fall'n  in  her  defence.    A  patriot's  blood. 

Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed^  j 

And  for  a  time  ensure,  to  his  lov'd  land 

The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prisO) 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim. 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 

To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinelv  free. 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Yet  few  remember  them.    They  liv*d  unknown, 

Tim  Persecution  dragged  them  into  fame. 

And  chas'd  them  up  to  Heav'n.    Theur  ashes  flew 

— No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  History,  so  warm  on  meaner  themesi 

Is  cold  on  this.    She  execfates,  indeed. 

The  tjrrannv,  that  doomed  them  to  the  fire. 

But  gives  the  glorious  suflTrers  little  praise. 

He  Ib  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are.  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain, 
That  heUisi  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  mndi  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor,  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  scen'ry  aU  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say-— ''  My  father  made  them  all." 

FBOM  "  TDtOCimUM,  OB  A  RKVIEW  OF  SCHOOI^.'^ 
THE  PLAT  PLACE  OF  BARLT  DATS. 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play-phioe  of  our  early  days ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone, 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
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The  wan  on  which  we  tried  oar  graving  skill. 

The  very  name  we  canr'd  subsisting  still ; 

Tlie  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  emplojM, 

Though  mangled,  hacked,  and  hew*d,  not  yet  destroyed ; 

The  little  ones,  unbnttou'd,  glowing  hot, 

Flaying  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 

As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 

The  chalky  ring,  and  knuckle  down  at  taw ; 

To  pitch  the  bsdl  into  the  grounded  hat, 

Or  drive  it  devious  with  a  dext*rons  pat ; 

The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 

Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 

That,  viewing  it,  we  seem  almost  t'  obtain 

Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 


BOADICKA. 

When  the  British  warrior  queen. 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
-Counsel  of  her  countiy^s  gods, 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Drnid,  hoary  chief ; 

Ev'ry  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  gi*ief. 

"  Frincess  I  if  our  aged  eyes 
Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 

•Tis  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrom-s  of  our  tongues. 

**  Rome  shall  perish — write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Ferish,  hopeless  and  abhorr'd, 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

'*  Rome,  fur  empire  far  renown'd, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground — 
Hai'k  1  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates ! 

^*  Other  Romans  shall  arise, 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Hai-mony  the  path  to  fame. 

•♦  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land. 
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Ann'd  with  thander,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

*^  Regions  Cssar  nerer  knew 
Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 

Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 
None  invincible  as  they." 

Snch  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  Are, 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  bui  awefol  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow  ; 

Rash'd  to  battle,  fought,  and  died ; 
Dying  harl'd  them  at  the  foe. 

^^  Rnffians,  pitiless  as  proad, 
Heav'n  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 

£mpii*e  is  on  as  bestow'd. 
Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you.'* 


DR  JAMES  BEATTIE. 
(1735-1803.) 

Jambs  Bsattib,  from  the  humble  origin  of  son  of  a  small  ftinner  in  the 
parish  of  Laurencekirk  in  Forfiurshire,  wrought  himself,  more  by  the  na- 
ti?e  sterling  Christian  qualities  of  his  character,  than  by  any  attributes  of 
the  highest  genius,  to  a  most  estimable  position  in  the  literary  ranks  of 
his  country.  **  About  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  obtained  the  professorship 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.**  His  early  poetry 
did  not  giire  promise  of  very  great  eminence  in  the  art,  and  he  himself 
subsequently  burned  every  copy  of  the  edition  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands.  His  **  Minstrel,**  exhibiting  the  development  of  the  poetical  fiuulty 
in  the  mind  of  a  youthful  genius,  is  a  poem  of  great  gracefulness  and  ele* 
gance,  and  is  read  with  delight  from  the  scholar-like  beauty  and  correct- 
ness of  its  construction,  though  it  does  not  reach  the  higher  circle  of  the 
poetical  idea.  The  poet  and  philosopher,  after  a  life  of  exemplary  Christian 
usefulness,  died  broken-hearted  under  the  severe  pressure  of  domestic  afflic- 
tions, in  the  loss  of  his  favourite  children,  and  the  incurable  insanity  of 
his  wife. 


THE  HKRMIT.* 

At  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgctfulness  prove. 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  Uie  grove ; 
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Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 
While  his  harp  nmg  symphomoua,  a  hermit  began : 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  aa  a  sage,  though  he  felt  aa  a  man. 

^*  Ah  1  why,  thus  abandoned  to  darkness  and  woe, 
Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  ML  1 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 
And  sonrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  entluraJL 
But,  if  pity  inspu'e  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 
Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to  mourn ; 
O,  sooth  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away : 
Full  quickly  they  paos,  but  they  never  return. 

^^  Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon  hafr-extinguish^d  her  crescent  displays : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  In  her  blaze. 
Boll  on,  thou  fidr  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again. 
But  man's  foded  glory,  what  change  shall  renew  I 
Ah|  fool  I  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  1 

«« *Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  mom  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Ferfhmed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  gUtt'ring  with  dew  : 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 
Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  1 
O,  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  1 

"  *Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray*d, 

That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind : 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  shade  onward  to  shade. 

Destruction  before  me  and  sorrow  behind. 

« O  pity,  great  Father  of  light,*  then  I  cried, 

*  Thv  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ; 

Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  can'st  free.* 

^*  And  daiimess  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away ; 

No  longer  I  roam  In  conjecture  foriom : 

So  brei^M  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 

See  Thith,  Love,  and  Mer^  in  triumph  descending. 

And  nature  aU  glowing  in  £den*s  first  bloom  t 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are  blendmg, 

And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomU" 
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THOMAS  CHATTERTON. 
(1752—1770.) 

Ik  the  ktter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  iSbittt  were  pnctiaed, 
on  the  Engliah  public,  two  singular  literary  forgeries,  the  one  in  Mac- 
pherson^  ^^Oasian,^  the  other  in  Chatterton*s  allied  poems  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which,  though  the  productions  of  a  boy  between  fifteen 
and  seventeen,  employed  in  lengthened  debate  the  most  eminent  teaming  in 
England.  Of  all  mstances  of  precocity  at  mind,  that  of  Chatterton  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderfiil.  Bom  in  humble  life  in  Bristol,  receiving  only  a 
few  ^ean*  education  at  a  charity  school,  and  apprenticed  to  an  attorney 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  the  wealth  of  his  genius  found  in  itself  resources,  and 
his  indomitable  peneverance  and  energy  found  time,  to  rear  an  amount  of 
intellectual  ftuit  that  might  furnish  forth  the  labour  of  many  a  literary  life- 
time. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  wrote  poetry  superior  in  vigour  and  animation 
to  that  of  Cowley  and  Pope  a  year  or  two  older.  His  mind  had  received  a 
bias  to  the  study  of  the  old  literature,  and  to  English  antiquities,  which 
he  prosecuted  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  till  he  so 
wreathed  his  genius  into  the  spirit  of  a  past  age,  with  all  its  circumstance 
of  rusty  vellum  and  antique  orthography,  that  the  poems  of  his  fictitious 
monk  **•  Rowley,**  found,  as  he  alleged,  m  an  old  chest  in  the  church  of 
St  Maiy  RedcHffe,  in  Bristol,  startled  the  antiquarian  skill  of  an  enlightened 
empire.  Wi^out  referring  to  his  other  impositions  beyond  the  sphere  of 
poetry,  we  may  remark  that  the  pieces  he  produced  display  the  finest 
genius,  and  a  remarkable  adaptation  in  external  dress  to  their  alleged  age ; 
and  it  was  only  the  excess  of  their  talent  above  that  of  their  assigned  cen- 
tury, a  somewhat  over-carefiilness  in  disguise,  a  too  liberal  occurrence  of 
coinddences  with  succeeding  poets,  and  the  utter  alence  of  all  history  re- 
specting the  name  of  **  Rowley,**  that  demonstrated  their  febrication  by 
Chattcrton's  own  brain  and  indnstiy.  It  was  a  singular  homc^  to  his  ge- 
nius, that  one  aigument  fur  their  genuine  antiquity  was  the  impoosibility 
that  Chatterton's  age  and  opportunities  should  elaborate  an  amount  of  lite* 
rature  so  exquisite  and  so  vraisemblant.  In  his  eighteenth  year  Chatterton 
came  to  London,  with  proud  expectations  of  wealth  and  distinction,  which 
were  not  fulfilled.  His  acquaintance  with  Wilkes  and  Beckfbrd — (for  he 
had  adopted  the  obnoxious  side  of  the  existing  politics ;  or  rather  he  seems 
to  have  had  political  dishonesty  enough  to  be  willing  to  support  any  party 
that  could  be  useAil  to  him)--feiled  to  advance  his  interest.  Infidelity, 
into  which  his  arrogant  judgment  had  seduced  him,  disappointment,  and 
intemperance,  urged  him  into  suicide  by  arsenic,  ere  he  had  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.  Chatterton  adds  another  to  the  victims  whom  history 
mourns  as  perishing  in  the  folly  or  in  the  pride  of  genius.  That  noblest 
gift  of  heaven  is  often  conferred,  coupled  with  qoalities  and  tendencies  of 
mind  that  risk  the  most  tremendous  responsibilities  ;  and  most  blessed  and 
ibrtunate  are  they  who,  baptized,  with  Milton,  into  its  holiest  sanctities, 
exercise  it  as  <*  ever  in  their  great  Taskma8ter*s  eye.*' 

The  antique  poems  of  Chatterton  refer  chiefiy  to  early  English  history  ; 
those  in  modem  verse^  pvtly  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  seldom  do 
justice  to  his  powers. 

fWe  sul^oln  the  foUowiD^  ctann  ftom  the  Bdogue,  "EHnour  tnd  LugR,**  u  « 
■pecunen  of  Chattertun'g  antique  language.] 

Systers  in  sorrowe,  on  tliys  daise-eyed  banke, 
Where  melancholych  broods,  we  wylle  lament, 
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Be  wette  wytfae  moniTiige  dewe  and  erene  danke  ; 
Ljche  levjnde'  okes  in  eche  the  odher  beat. 
Or  lycbe  forlettenn'  ^alles  of  merrimente« 
Whose  gastlie  mitches*  holde  the  train  of  fiygfate, 
Where  lethale  n?ena  bark,  and  owlets  wake  the  nygbte. 


THE  KKSIGNATION. 

O  God,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  skj, 
Whose  e^'e  this  atom  globe  survejs, 
To  thee,  my  only  rock,  I  fly. 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  justice  praise. 

The  mystic  mazes  of  thy  will, 
The  shadows  of  celestial  light, 
Are  past  the  powers  of  human  skill ; 
Bat  what  th'  Eternal  acts  is  right 

O  teacb  me  in  the  trying  hour. 
When  anguish  swells  the  dewy  tear, 
To  still  my  sorrows,  own  thy  power, 
Thy  goodness  love,  thy  justice  fear. 

If  in  this  bosom  aught  but  thee. 
Encroaching  sought  a  boundless  sway, 
Omniscience  could  the  danger  see, 
And  mercy  look  the  cause  away. 

Then  why,  my  soul,  dost  thou  complain? 
W^liy  drooping  Seek  the  dark  recess  ? 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  chain. 
For  God  created  all  to  bless. 

But,  ah !  my  breast  is  human  still ; 
The  rising  sigh,  the  falling  tear. 
My  languid  vitals'  feeble  rill. 
The  sickness  of  my  soul  declare. 

But  yet,  with  fortitude  resign'd, 
m  thank  th'  infliction  of  the  blow. 
Forbid  the  sigh,  compose  my  mind. 
Nor  let  the  gush  of  misery  flow. 

The  gloomy  mantle  of  the  night. 
Which  on  my  sinking  spirit  steals, 
Will  vanish  at  the  morning  light. 
Which  God,  my  East,  my  Sun,  reveals. 

LrrtaMd«  <. «.  lightaiiir«cathod.  <  Ponakcn.  *  RutaM. 
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REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE. 
(1764— 18S2). 

CiiJ^BDic*s  agency  in  the  regeneration  of  our  modem  poetry  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  (p.  336.)     He  is  a  writer  whose  most  important  works  be- 
long to  our  own  age,  and  whose  later  style  is  materially  affected  by  the  im- 
pulse he  contributed  to  give  to  the  poetical  literature  of  his  period.    He  was 
the  son  of  a  collector  of  salt  duties  in  Aldborough  in  Suffolk.    The  poet  was 
educated  as  carefully  as  the  extremely  narrow  circumstances  of  his  fiither 
would  permit      He  attempted  the  profession  of  a  surgeon  in  his  natire 
place,  but  bis  fiiilure  urged  him  to  direct  his  energies  to  London  and  to 
literature.    He  reached  the  metropolis  in  all  the  proTerbial  poverty  of  a 
poet,  and  vainly  offered  his  verses  to  the  booksellers.      Reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  protection  and  coun- 
tenance of  Edmund   Burke,  and  ultimately  the  gruff  though  substantial 
notice  of  Chancellor  Thurlow.     Entering  into  holy  orders,  Burke's  interest 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  at  Belvoir 
Castl&     From  this  period  the  poet's  prospects  brightened.     The  universal 
success  of  **  The  Village"  probably  induced  Thurlow — who,  like  Johnson's 
patron  Chesterfield,  helped  his  literary  proteg^  when  they  were  becoming 
independent  of  his  aid — to  confer  on  the  poet  two  small  livings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belvoir.    These  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  two  more  lucra- 
tive, and  the  poet  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  afHuence  and  comfort : 
and  few,  from  genuine  Christianity,  active  benevolence,  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  ever  deserved  good  fortune  more.    Crabbe  was  of  a  child- 
like simplicity  in  character  ;  gentle,  affectioiuite  ;  retiring  and  reserved,  but 
shrewd,  active,  and  minute  in  observation.^     The  descriptive  parts  of  his 
poetry  exhibit  the  latter  quality  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  while  be 
manages  so  to  combine  minuteness  with  general  effect,  that  his  pictures 
have  no  confusion,  and  impress  the  mind  distinctly  as  wholes.     He  is  the 
poet  of  the  poor  ;  their  sufferings,  crimes,  merits,  households,  are  the  regions 
where  Crabbe  is  most  at  home.     He  walks  among  the  shadows  of  human 
nature,  and  conducts  us  amid  its  deepest  darkness  ;  but  the  great  lessons 
of  his  poetry  are  benign  and  cheerful,  and  its  aim  is  to  teach  mankind  to 
be  the  friend  of  man.     In  his  style  Crabbe  produces  the  poetical  effect  by 
means  of  language  of  the  most  naked  simplicity,  almost  utterly  divested 
of  the  conventional  ornaments  of  poetry.    His  chief  works,  which  range  in 
date  from  1 783  to  1 8 1 8,  are  '*  The  Village,'*  «*  The  Parish  Register/'  *"  The 
Borough,'* «  Tal^  in  Verse,''  **  Tales  of  the  HalL*' 


FROM  "  THK  BOROUGH." — ^LETTER  I. 
TUK  SEA  IX  CALM  AND  IN  STORM." 

Vai-ioRS  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  fonns, 
,  When  lull'd  by  zepbjnra,  or  when  roua'd  by  storms, 

I  For  an  intemting  picture  of  Crabbe  in  Sifinburgh,  tse  LocUiart's  Life  of  Scott,  voL 
f .  ch.  8 :  see  arso  Crabbe's  Life  by  hU  Son,  chan.  ix. 
s  Cnbbe  wa«  pasdonately  food  of  the  sea,  beside  which  he  bad  ben  mined  in  childhood. 
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Its  colours  changing,  when  from  donds  and  son 

Shades  after  shades  npon  the  surface  mn ; 

Embrown'd  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene, 

In  limpid  bine,  and  evanescent  green ; 

And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie, 

Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eje.^ 

Be  it  the  summer- noon :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above. 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confasion  move ; 
TFor  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends.) 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  eqnal  motion  ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking ;  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint,  laay  waves  o^ercreep  the  rid^  sand. 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urg'd  solely  by  the  tide. 


"View  now  the  winter-storm  I  above,  one  doud. 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud ; 
Th'  unwieldy  porpoise,  through  the  day  before, 
flad  rolled  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  show'd  his  form, 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roam, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — ^all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change — ^the  waves  so  swellM  and  steep, 
Breaking  and  sinking ;  and  the  sunken  swells. 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells  : 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace, 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chace ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach. 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
CurFd  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force. 
And  then,  reflowing,  take  their  grating  course. 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Boll'd  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last. 

Far  ofl",  the  petrel,  in  the  troubled  way, 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray  ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again, 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  mun. 


1  •( 


Fog-banks  are  Mdd  to  have  the  property  of  uppearfng  to  devfttu  ships  at  sea. 


of  bringing  them  into  view. 
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FROM  **  THE  BOROUQH.'* — ^LETTER  II. 
THE  DYING  SAILOR. 

Yes  I  there  aie  real  monrners. — ^I  have  seea 
A  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  daties  claimed, 
And  to  be  nsefal  as  resign'd  she  aim^d : 
Neatly  she  drest,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
Bat,  when  her  wearied  parents  sank  to  sleep, 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithfol  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid : 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  ev'ry  place  she  wanderM,  where  they'd  been. 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene, 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — ^that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace  ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say, 
Each  time  he  sail'd, — **  This  once,  and  then  the  day :" 
Tet  prudence  tairied ;  but,  when  last  he  went. 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  fhll  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took, 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told, 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  dunate's  cold. 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he'd  withstood. 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  messmates  smil'd  at  flushings  on  his  cheek, 
And  he  too  smil'd,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain ; 
Hope  was  awaken'd,  as  for  home  he  sail'a. 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefac'd  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — *^  TkamaSy  I  must  die : 
Would  I  could  see  my  5a//y,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing,  go  I — ^if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake ; 
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Tea !  I  must  die — b'ow  on  gweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 
Give  me  oue  look,  before  m}-  life  be  gone. 
Oh  I  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair, 
One  list  fond  look — ^and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  bad  his  wish,  had  more ;  I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers*  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doabling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  sncoeeding,  said, 
**  Yes !  I  must  die ;"  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nnrsed  him  ;  tender  thoughts,  meantime, 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  snblime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away : 
With  him  she  prayM,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Sooth'd  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  honr  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart,  she  sigh'd ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  fix>m  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

One  day  he  lighter  seem*d,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
Tliey  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think. 
Yet  said  not  so — "  perhaps  he  will  not  sink ;" 
A  suddea  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  beard ; — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  book  of  prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seemM,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people— death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  namM  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest. 
And  fondly  whispered  **  Thou  must  go  to  rest ;" 
**  I  go,"  he  said  ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ! 
Then  gaz'd  affrightenM ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past  I 

She  placM  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above, 
Neatly  engravM — an  offering  of  her  love  ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed. 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 
She  would  have  griev'd,  had  friends  presnm'd  to  spare 
The  least  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care. 
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Here  will  sbe  come^  and  on  the  grare  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
Bnt,  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ, 
While  Tisions  please  her,  and  whUe  woes  destroy. 

Forbear,  sweet  maid  t  nor  be  by  fancy  led. 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead ; 
For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirit^s  pain. 
In  this  sad  conflict,  will  disturb  thy  brain ; 
All  have  theii'  tasks  and  trials ;  thine  are  hard, 
But  short  the  time,  and  glorious  the  reward ; 
Thy  patient  spirit  to  thy  duties  give, 
B^^  the  dead,  but,  to  the  living,  live. 


FROM  **  TALES  OF  TEES  HALL." — BOOK  XU. 
DANGER  OF  A  FIRST  TRANSGRESSION. 

Still  there  was  virtue ; — ^but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hill's  brow  is  not  more  quickly  gone ; 
The  slightest  motion,— ceasing  from  our  care, — 
A  moment's  absence, — when  we're  not  aware, — 
When  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies, 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise  I 
Far  off  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it  fell, 
With  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwell. 


ROBERT  BURNa 

(176d-1796.) 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries,  Scotland  had  exhibited  no  poet  of  great 
eminence  in  her  own  dialect.  The  transference  of  the  Court  to  London' 
precipitated  the  fall  of  the  Scottish  language  from  the  sphere  of  rank  and 
fiu^on  ;  its  voice  was  uttered  only  occasionally  along  a  Ime  of  songs  spring- 
ing like  wild  flowers  from  the  heart  of  the  people,  their  authors  in  many 
instances  nameless.  These  have  been  collected  with  veneration  and  dih* 
gence  in  modem  times,  and,  inclusive  of  the  Jacobite  poetry,  form  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  this  class  of  literature  that  any  nation  can  boast. 
The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  Allan  Ramsay  and  Robert 
Feiigusson.  They  were  followed  by  Robert  Bums,  a  poet  who  has  given 
to  his  country^  language  a  European  reputation.  All  three,  it  may  be 
remarked,  like  most  of  their  successors,  spnmg  from  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  people. 

1  See  Loclchart't  Life  of  Burae  (Conetabl^e  MiaceUanyj,  p.  117. 

Gg 
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Robert  Bumf  mt  bora  new  Ayr,  in  1759,  in  the  TeUTcncmted  cJaj- 
built  cottage  which  his  firther*!  hands  had  oonatnicted.  Reared  amidat 
a  religious  and  Tirtnoias  household^  struggles  with  poTertj  attd  toil, 
he  enjoyed  little  eren  of  the  ordinary  education  of  a  Scottiah  peasant. 
A  smattering  of  French,  a  little  mathematics,  some  half  dosen  Engtiafa 
anthon,  some  exercise  in  local  debating  clubs,  the  fire-side  xeJjgious  in- 
struction of  his  father,  the  son^  of  his  moth^,  and  the  tnditional 
legends  of  an  old  female  domesticy— these  constituted  the  early  intellect 
tual  stock  in  trade  of  the  plou|^an  poet  From  his  youth  song  bunt 
from  him  incontroUably  ;  **  his  pantona,"  he  himself  says,  *  nged  like  so 
many  detila,^  till  quenched  in  the  stream  of  his  reise.  A  nature  sus- 
ceptible, wayward,  impetuous*  proud,  and,  even  in  youth,  shadowed  with 
hypochondria,  couM  not  giTe  promise  of  a  life  of  prudence  and  steadi- 
neaa  His  fiither  had  died  in  embarrassment  and  distress ;  a  fiirm  leased 
by  Robert  and  his  brother  Gilbert  was,  like  the  fiunily's  former  sgricul- 
tttial  speculations,  totally  unsuccesiful ;  this,  combined  with  the  cooae- 
quences  of  the  poetiB  own  indiscretion  or  criminality,  forced  him  to  think 
of  seeking  a  more  propitious  fortune  in  the  West  Indies.  The  publication  of 
his  poems  at  Kilmarnock  had,  however,  blown  his  reputation  to  Edinburgh. 
On  the  point  of  embarking  for  Jamaica,  he  was  adnsed  to  try  what  patronage 
and  fame  might  do  for  him  in  the  Scottish  capital  He  was  leceiTed  with 
unbounded  applause  by  rank  and  learning  ;  nor  was  his  bearing  or  his 
conversation  unworthy  of  the  spheres  in  wblch  he  mingled ;  nobility  owned 
the  title  of  low-bom  genius  to  a  patent  to  higher  respect  than  birth  can 
confer  ;  and  learning  was  amazed  by  the  power  of  the  gigantic  judgment, 
the  untaught  eloquence,  and  the  splendid  wit,  that  enabled  the  unacademic 
rustic  to  cope  with  her  acquirements.  The  Eidinbuigh  edition  of  his  poems 
Yielded  the  poet,  it  b  said,  nearly  L.900.  Rescued  thus  from  poverty, 
he  retired  to  the  &nn  of  Elliesland  on  the  Nitii  in  Dumfriesshire,  with 
his  wife  (formerly  Miss  Armour — **  Bonnie  Jesn^  and  her  four  children. 
The  disadvantages  of  his  form,  added  to  his  own  careless  management, 
compelled  him  in  two  or  three  years  to  throw  up  his  lease,  and  rely  on  the 
prospect  of  promotion  in  the  excise,  in  which  he  had  procured  a  humble 
situation.  The  jealousy  excited  by  some  parts  of  his  conduct,  by  former 
satires  on  the  royal  family,  and  b^  impmdent  political  jeux-d^esprit,  pre- 
vented his  advancement  Meanwmle,  his  health  was  daily  undermined  by 
the  dismpation  into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his  profession,  and  by  the  im- 
portunities of  hundreds  who  sought  him  for  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
He  died  in  1796  at  Dumfries,  in  disease,  and  in  utter  poverty,  but  isithout 
one  farthing  of  debt  The  sorrow  of  his  country  was  universal.  The  mauso- 
leums erected  to  his  memory  would  have  amply  "  stowed  his  pantry  ;**  the 
patronage  denied  to  the  unfortunate  poet  has  been  generously  extended  to 
his  family. 

The  physical  frame  of  Bums  in  his  prime  corresponded  to  the  massive 
qualities  of  his  mind  ;  his  unaffected  semi-farmer  dress,  his  stalwart  beann^, 
his  expressive  thoughtful  face,  above  all  his  kindling  eye,  "such  as  was 
never  seen  in  a  human  head,"  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  lineaments 
of  his  genius.  The  prominent  feature  of  the  genius  of  Bums  is  its  inten- 
sity ;  every  object  which  it  envelopes  glows  in  its  fire  to  a  white  heat ; 
tenderness,  patriotism,  humour,  friendship,  love,  all  are  penetrated  in  its 
fumace  with  an  immortal  brightnessi  Yet  Bums  displays  little  of  the  spi- 
ritualism of  the  poetic  temperament ;  the  character  of  most  of  his  poetry 
is  best  described  by  the  modem  term  senmuntsnesa,  Crabbe  has  the  same 
attribute  in  a  different  sphere  of  objects,  and  his  genius  is  invested  with  a 
higher  and  a  purer  morality.    Cowper  has  the  intensity  of  Bums,  but  not 
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of  the  nme  fervid  and  impetaotu  chanuster ;  he  has  the  henign  philoso- 
phy of  Cnbbe,  but  tinged  with  more  genial  and  attractire  hues.  The  ge- 
nius of  Burns  is  the  glorified  material  bodj  of  Triptolemus :  that  of  Cowper 
is  the  ethereal  essence  of  an  aqgelio  nature.  In  Cowperli  muse  we  miss 
totally  tiie  inspiration  of  love ;  while  every  string  of  the  Scottish  poet 
thrills  with  its  intensest  ardours.  Among  the  peculiar  attributes  of  Bums 
must  not  be  omitted  his  nationality :  his  whole  heart  and  soul  are  essen- 
tially Scottish.  In  fiirther  comparison  of  the  three  poetsi  we  add  the 
following  short  quotation  from  Mr  Hugh  Miller : — Cowper%  **  poetry  was 
in  the  natural,  what  Popeti  was  in  the  artificial  world--of  k  generic  cha- 
racter ;  whereas  theirs  (Bums*  and  Crabbe's)  was  of  a  strongly  specific 
cast  The  writers  who  hare  followed  Grabbe  and  Bums  we  at  once  detect 
as  imitators ;  whereas  the  writers  to  whom  Cowper  furnished  the  starting 
note  hare  attained  to  the  dignity  of  originals.  He  withdrew  their  attention 
from  the  old  models — thoroughly  common-placed  by  reproduction — and 
sent  them  out  into  the  fields  and  the  woods  to  describe  new  thinn  in  fresh 
laaguaga  And  thus  has  he  exercised  an  indirect  but  potent  infiuence  on 
the  thinkiog  and  mode  of  description  of  poets  whose  writings  fiimish  little 
or  no  trace  of  his  peculiar  style  and  manner.  Even  in  style  and  manner, 
however,  we  discover  in  his  pregnant  writings  the  half-developed  germs  of 
after  schools.**  And,  presenting  some  examples  of  this  &ct,  Mr  Miller 
proceeds :  "  But  it  is  not  form  and  manner  that  the  restored  literature  of 
England  mainly  owes  to  Cowper, — ^it  is  spirit  and  life  ;  not  so  much  any 
particular  mode  of  exhiUting  nature,  as  a  revival  of  the  habit  of  look^g 
at  it.**— First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People,  p.  299. 

The  principal  poems  of  Bums  are  '<  The  Twa  Dogs,**  "  Hallowe'en,** 
«  Tarn  o*  Shanter,'*  *«  The  Cottarii  Saturday  Night,**  **  The  Vision,**  «  The 
Jolly  Be^ars,**  epistles,  satires,  political  jeax-d*esprit,  &0.,  and  songs,  a 
large  portion  of  which  tiie  poet  executed  gfatuitonaly,  as  a  labour  of  love, 
for  Johnson^  Museum  of  Scottish  Song.  He  left  also  an  extensive  body  of 
conespondence.  Among  the  biographers  ot  Bums  are  Currie,  Lockhart, 
and  Cunningham.' 


VROM  *'  THB  TWA  DOGS.' 
"  PUnt  SOLE.'* 

They're  no  sae  wretched's  ane  wad  think, 
Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink; 
They're  sae  accustomed  wi'  the  sight, 
The  Tiew  o't  f^*ea  them  little  fright. 
Thehr  chance  and  fortune  are  sae  guided, 
They're  aye  In  less  or  mair  provided ; 
And  tho'  fatiga'd  wi'  close  employment, 
A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 
The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  liyes, 
Their  gmshie*  weans  and  frutbfu'  wires ; 

>  We  have  avoided,  m  te  es  ponlble.  Id  the  life  of  Buim,  touching  on  tlie  drcnjo- 
itaacet  that  tiave  blemiahed  Ids  memory :  tlM  oontroveny  lespecting  the  amount  of  moral 
blame  attached  to  the  poet  la  too  wide  a  sphere  to  enter  on  t  he  has  been  as  wannly  de- 
ftnded  by  pens  that  oommand  the  highest  respeet*  at  ever  he  had  been  vkoltctly  eoife- 
demned. 

'  Thick ;  of  thriving  growth.    Gomp.  Fr.  gro$. ;  Eng.  grow. 
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The  prmttiing  things  are  just  their  pride. 
That  sweetens  a'  their  fireside ; 
And  whiles  twalpenny^  wcMrth  o'  nwpj 
Can  mak'  the  bodies  onoo"  happy ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  klik  and  state  affaus ; 
Iliey'll  talk  o'  patronage  and  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  nry  in  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin\ 
And  ferlie*  at  the  folk  in  Lnnnin. 

As  bleak-faced  HaUowmas*  returns. 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns,' 
When  mrai  life,  o'  ev'ry  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation ; 
Love  blinks,  wit  slaps,  and  social  mirth 
Foigets  there's  cjuie  npo'  the  earth. 
That  merry  day  the  year  begins. 
They  bar  the  door  on  fi-osty  win's ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream,« 
And  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steiUn ; 
The  luntin'^  pipe  and  sneeshin'  mill* 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  good  will ; 
The  cantie*  auld  folks  crackin'  crouse,^* 
The  young  anes  rantin'  through  the  house. 

SDIKBURGH  CASTLE  AND  HOLTROOD  PAUkCE. 

There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms. 

Thy  rough,  rode  fortress  gleams  afar, 
lake  some  bold  vet'ran,  gi-ey  in  arms, 

And  marked  with  many  a  seamy  scar : 
The  pond'rous  wall,  and  massy  bar. 

Grim  rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war. 

And  offc  repell'd  th'  invader's  shocL 

With  awe-struck  thought  and  pitying  tears 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome. 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Fam'd  heroes  I  had  their  royal  home. 
Alas  I  how  chang'd  the  times  to  come  1 

llieir  royal  name  low  in  the  dust  I 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam," 

Tho'  rigid  law  cries  out,  'twas  Just  J 

»  vJfr:"«n'S''!!8  *  22?^'  "toi  adj.  tipty  I  nap,  a  cup. 
>«  Bum.  iS'hU  ;SrS  wa.  -f^^JacoWtel'"^        **  CoSventog  comn«abIy. 
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Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  yonr  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  da3's  of  yore, 
Throngh  hostile  ranks  and  ruin'd  gaps, 

Old  Scotia*s  bloody  lion  bore. 
Ey*n  I,  who  sing  in  mstic  lore. 

Haply,  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  faced  grim  danger's  londest  roar, 

Bold,  following  where  yonr  fathers  led  I 

BONO. 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine, 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ;^ 
That  I  may  drink,  before  I  go, 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie. 
The  boat  rocks  at  the  Pier  o'  Leith, 

Fn*  loud  the  wind  blaws  frae  the  Ferry, 
The  ship  rides  by  the  Berwick-law, 

And  I  mann  leave  my  bonnie  Mary. 

The  trumpets  sound,  the  banners  fly. 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready  ; 
The  shouts  o'  war  are  heard  afar. 

The  battle  closes  thick  and  bluidy : 
But  it's  not  the  roar  o'  sea  or  shore, 

Wad  make  me  langer  wish  to  tairy ; 
Nor  shouts  o'  war  that's  heard  afar — 

It's  leaving  thee,  my  bonnie  Mary. 

VROU  **  THE  cottar's  SATURDAY  NIGHT." 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh  ;* 

The  short'ning  wintei*-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh  ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  then:  repose : 
The  toil-worn  cottar  fi*ae  his  labour  goes ; 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end ; 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  mom'  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 
And  weary,  owre  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin',  stacher^  thro'. 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 

I  Cupt  Fr.  tasn.  The  Sootdth  huiguage  kboands  with  words  Imported  from  Prnnee 
dttiiog  the  long  end  intimate  political  coonecUon  between  the  oountnes.  In  the  centurie* 
when  Knfftand  was  their  common  enemy. 

>  Rough  breethlog  sound  t  Ang.-Sms.,  tieean  s  iag»Hgh/  Qx,p$pek4, 

*  Morrow.  *  Stagger. 
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His  wee  bit  ingle,,  blinkin'  bonnilr, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thnftie  wifie*8  smile, 
Tlie  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a*  his  weaxy  carkine  cares  begaile. 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  hLs  labour  an*  his  toil. 

Belyye^  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 

At  service  ont,  amang  the  farmers  ronn* ; 
Some  ca'  the  plough,  some  herd,  some  tentie'  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neibonr  town ; 
Their  eldest  hope,  thdr  Jenny^  woman-grown, 

In  yonthfa'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame  perhaps  to  show  a  braw  new  gown. 

Or  d^posite  her  sair-won  penny-fee,' 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardBhip  be. 

Wi'  joy  unfeigned  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 

An*  each  for  other's  welfare  Idndly  speirs  :* 
The  social  honrs,  swift- wing'd,  tmnotic'dy  fleet ; 

£ach  tells  the  uncos'^  that  he  sees  or  hears : 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forwards  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 

Grars^  anld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new ; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 


The  cheerfh'  snpper  done,  wi'  serious  face, 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  su'e  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'^  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart^  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide — 

He  wales'  a  poi-tion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  *^  Lei  us  worBhqf  God  1"  he  says  with  solemn  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tnne  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  Dnndee's^^  wild  warbling  measm*es  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,^®  worthy  of  the  name ; 
Or  noble  Elgin^^  beets  the  heav'nward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  ai-e  tame ; 

The  ticld'd  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  { 
Nae  unison  ha'o  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

1  Anon,  soon.  *  DWgently.  "  Hard  iron  waflet.  *  InqiUrm. 

s  Uncommon  incidents— newt.  *  Causes,  forces. 

'  Hall;  applied  to  the  fiunlly  Bible.  •  Gray.  *  Selects, 

>•  Scottish  pealm  tunes. 
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The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abrain  was  the  friend  of  Qod  on  nigh ; 
Or,  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  angradons  progeny ; 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven^s  avenging  ire ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or  rapt^  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tone  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  yolame  is  the  theme, — 

How  guiltless  blood  for  gnilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head : 
How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped : 

This  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banish^, 

Saw  in  the  snn  a  mighty  angel  stand!. 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heav'n's 
command. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Heavbh's  btebnal  Eikg, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  ^'  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wmg,'" 

That  thus  they  ail  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear ; 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 


Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  pi-ofier  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request. 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  ilest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside.* 

rtlOM  "  EPISTLE  TO  DAVIE,  A  BROTHER  POET." 
•  •  •  • 

To  lie  in  kilns  and  bams  at  e'en. 

When  banes^  are  crazed  and  bluid'^  is  thin, 

i  From Pop^t " Me«bh."  »  From  Popes  "  Wlndwr  F^mmC" 

s  The  "  Cottar't  SaturiUy  Ntoht**  Is  founded  on  Fergimoa't  «*  Fannev't  Ingle  i"  and  ii 
nid  to  be  a  fklthAil  pietuxe  of  the  houiehold  of  Burns^t  fdtther. 
4  Bone*.  *  Blood. 
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Is,  doabcless,  great  distress  I 
Yet  then  content  conld  make  ns  blest : 
Ev'n  then,  sometimes,  we*d  snatch  a  ta^ta 

Of  truest  happiness. 
The  honest  heart  that's  free  frae  a* 

Intended  fraud  or  guile. 
However  fortune  kick  the  ba\^ 
Has  aye  some  cause  to  smile ; 
And,  mind  still,  you'll  find  still 

A  comfort  this,  nae  sma' ; 
Nae  mair  than  we'll  care  then, 
Kae  farther  can  we  &'. 

What  though,  like  commoners  of  tdr, 
We  wander  out,  we  know  not  where. 

But'  either  house  or  hall  ? 
.  Yet  nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales  and  foaming  floods. 

Are  free  alike  to  alL 
In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear. 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  see  the  coming  year : 
On  braes  when  we  please,  then, 
We'll  sit  and  sowth*  a  tune ; 
Syne*  rhyme  tiU't,  we'U  time  tiU't, 
And  sing't  when  we  ha'e  done. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank, 

It's  ng  in  wealth,  like  Lon'on  bank. 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest : 
It's  no  in  makin'  muckle  mair,* 
It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear',* 

To  make  us  truly  blest : 
If  happiness  ha'e  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  bi*cast. 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 
But  never  can  be  blest ; 
Nae  treasures  or  pleasures 

Conld  make  us  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  aye's  the  port  aye 
That  mak's  us  right  or  wrang. 


Then  let  us  cheerfh*  acquiesce, 
Kor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less 

By  pining  at  our  state  ; 
And,  even  should  misfortunes  come, 

1  BalL  *  Without  *  WMtUe  in  a  low  tctM, 

*  TImo.  •  la  nuking  much  more.  *  L«niiBf . 


n 
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I,  here  wha  sit,  ha*e  met  wV  some, 

An^s  thankfu'  for  them  yet. 
They  gi'e  the  wit  of  age  to  yoath, 

They  let  us  ken  oorseP  ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  tmth, 
llie  real  gaid  and  ill. 
Though  losses  and  crosses 
Be  lessons  right  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  ye*ll  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  nae  other  where. 


OF  A'  THE  AIBTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BI^W. 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  liyes, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best : 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
Bnt,  day  and  night,  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefh'  burds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs, 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

Bat  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

Oh  blaw  ye  westlin'  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
Wi'  balmy  gale,  frae  hiU  and  dale, 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees ; 
And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  ave  sae  neat  and  clean, 
Ae  smile  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  passed  atween  ns  twa  I 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa'  I 
The  powers  aboon  can  only  ken. 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen. 
That  nane  can  be  so  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet  lovely  Jean  I 

uh 


Sd9  Bintifs. 

TSB  BANKB  O'  BOCK. 

[OrigliMa  fi— ion,  wfakh  wm  afterwaidi  altared  to  tuit  a  partiwtor  fie.-^—>fr».] 

Ye  flowery  banks  o*  bonnie  Doon^ 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fiur  I 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  fti'  o'  care ! 

Thonll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  npon  the  bough ; 
Thon  minds  me  o*  the  happy  days 

When  my  &ase  lave  was  true. 

Thon'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate ; 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  samg. 

And  wiBtna'  o'  my  fbte. 

Aft  hae  I  roT'd  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine. 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  lovct 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pn*d  a  rose, 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my  faose  Inver  staw  the  rose. 

Bat  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 


[The  po«li  ftom  whoae  works  we  hsve  etill  to  qaoCe  may  be  canridcred  (indudve  of 
Crabbe)  to  belong  to  our  present  century.  The  earUeit  puUicationt  of  many  of  them 
appeared  before  the  expfmtion  of  the  century  I  someofthceebaidastiUKirviTeamoii^ut 
in  their  honoured  age }  some  have  very  recently  departed.  The  fkrther  we  deKsnd  hi  the 
chronological  line,  the  more  numerous  become  the  namea  that  crowd  the  literary  ttaige ; 
and,  of  ooune,  the  greater  beoomes  the  number  whidi  our  limited  tpace  compels  ui  to 
abandon.  Among  the  poets  of  the  middle  and  of  the  latter  half  of  the  ^hteenth  century 
are.  Dyer  {Grongar  Hill,  The  FUeee,  dfcoi  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  {V<init9  <^  Human 
WUhes,  6tc) ;  Shenstone  IThe  SchoolmUtress,  PoHcmU,  &c.);  Ifeikle  (the  Transla- 
tor of  Camoen's  Ltuiad,  and  author  of  the  ballad  Cunutor  Hall)  i  Armstrong ;  Dr  Jn. 
Langhome :  Dr  Th.  Percy ;  Churdiill  i  Miduiel  Bruce,  and  Jn.  Logan  i  the  two  War> 
tons;  Dr  Blacklock;  Olorer.  Tlie  tmgic  dmnatisis  are  Ifoora,  Home,  Mason,  Olover, 
d(c.  A  longer  catalogue  adorns  the  Utenture  of  eomedy  i  of  these  Shcndan  is  the  most 
distinguished  name.} 
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.    SAMUEL  ROGERS. 
(1762—       .) 

Mr  Roobhb  still  enjoys  the  rewards  of  a  long,  useful,  and  honourable  life. 
His  larger  works  are,  **  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,**  **  Human  Life,**  **  Co- 
lumbus,* and  **  Italy.**  His  writings  are  remarkable  for  elegance  of  diction, 
purity  of  taste,  and  beauty  of  sentiment  His  publications  range  from  1786 
to  1822. 


FROM  '^  PLRA8URES  OF  MEMORY." 
POWER  OF  THE  CHARM  OF  EARLY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Ask  not  if  courts  or  camps  dissolve  the  cfaann  : 
Say  why  Vespasian^  lov'd  his  Sabine  farm  ? 
Why  great  Navarre,*  when  France  and  freedom  bled, 
Songht  the  lone  limits  of  a  forest  shed  ? 
When  Diocletian^s'  self-corrected  mind 
The  imperial  farces  of  a  world  resigned ; 
Say  why  we  trace  the  labonrs  of  his  spade 
In  calm  Salona*s  philosophic  shade? 
Say,  when  contentions  Charles^  renounced  a  throne, 
Tomnse  with  monks  nnlettered  and  unknown, 
What  from  his  soul  the  parting  tribute  drew, — 
What  claimed  the  sorrows  of  a  last  adieu  ? 
The  still  retreats  that  sooth'd  his  tranquil  breast 
Ere  grandeur  dazzled,  and  its  cares  oppressed. 

A  mother's  love. 

Her,  by  her  smile,  how  soon  the  stranger  knows  ;^ 
How  soon  by  his  the  glad  discovery  shows. 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  the  lovely  boy. 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy  t 
He  walks,  he  speaks.    In  many  a  broken  word. 
His  wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefe  are  heard. 

1  "  ThU  «mpeior,  aooordlng  to  Sactoniiu,  oonttantly  miMd  the  tummar  in  a  unall 
TlUa  near  Reate«  where  he  waa  bom,  and  to  whidi  he  would  never  add  any  embeUiihment ; 
ne  ouid  aeflicet  oeulorum  eoneuetndini  deMmet."--Suet.  in  Vit.  V«ip.,  c.  li.~<See  Au- 
thor^t  note,  where  many  other  examples  will  be  found. 

s  '*  Henry  IV.  of  France  made  an  exeunioo  ficom  hie  camp,  during  the  et^ge  of  Laon, 
to  dine  at  a  home  in  the  forest  of  Folambray,  where  he luwi  often  been  regaled  wlien  aboy 
with  fhxit,  milk,  and  new  cheese."— Mtei.  de  Sully.— Author's  note. 

•  The  Roman  emperor  Diodelian  retired  into  hia  natlTe jpro?ince  (Dalmatian,  and  there 
amused  himself  with  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  His  anawer  to  Maximtan  is  de- 
servedly celebrated.  •*  If,"  said  he,  "  I  could  show  him  the  cabbages  which  I  have  planted 
with  my  own  hands  at  Salooa,  he  would  no  Ufog&r  solicit  me  to  xetum  to  a  throne."— 
Author's  note. 

•  Charles  V.,  after  his  abdicatioo,  on  Us  way  to  his  Spanidi  monastery,  stooped  at 
Ghent,  his  birth- place,  to  indulge  the  feelings  deseiibed  in  the  texU^-See  R<»eitaon, 
Book  xii. 

•  Virg.,  Eelog.  It. 
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And  ever,  ever  to  her  lap  bo  flies, 
When  rosy  sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  snrprise. 
Locked  in  her  arms,  his  arms  across  her  flang 
rriiat  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongne), 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clmgs. 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  song  she  sings : 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart. 
Breathe  his  sweet  breath,  and  bliss  for  bliss  impart ; 
Watch  o^er  his  slumbers  like  the  brooding  dove. 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love  I 

FROM  "  COLUMBUS." 
THE  ANGEL  TO  COLUMBUS  IN  HIS  DREAM. 

The  wind  recalls  thee  ;  its  still  voice  obey : 
Millions  await  thy  coming ;  hence,  away  I 
To  thee  blest  tidings  of  great  joy  consigned. 
Another  nature,  and  a  new  mankind  I 
The  vain  to  di*eam,  the  wise  to  doubt  shall  cease  ; 
Young  men  be  glad,  and  old  depart  in  peace. 
Hence !  though  assembling  in  the  fields  of  air, 
Now,  in  a  night  of  clouds,  thy  foes^  prepare 
To  rock  the  globe  with  elemental  wars. 
And  dash  the  floods  of  ocean  to  the  stars ; 
And  bid  the  meek  repine,  the  valiant  weep. 
And  thee  restore  thy  secret  to  the  deep. 

Not  then  to  leave  thee !  to  their  vengeance  cast 
Thy  heart  their  aliment,  their  dire  repast  !* 
«  •  «  « 

To  other  eyes  shall  Mexico  unfold 
Her  feathered  tapestries  and  her  roois  of  gold : 
To  other  eyes,  from  distant  cliffs  descried, 
Shall  the  Pacific  roll  his  ample  tide  ;• 
There  destined  soon  rich  argosies  to  ride : 
Chains  thy  reward  I  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave, 
Hung  in  thy  chamber,  buried  in  thy  grave  1* 
Thy  reverend  form  to  time  and  grief  a  prey ; 
A  phantom  wandering  in  the  light  of  day ! 

What  though  thy  gray  hairs  to  the  dust  descend. 
Their  scent  shall  track  thee,  track  thee  to  the  end  : 
Thy  sons  reproached  with  their  great  father's  fame  ;* 
And  on  his  world  inscribed  another's^  name  1 

1  The  evil  spirits  of  the  storm.  Tlie  admiral's  voyage  home  was  so  extremely  tempe»> 
tumts,  that,  in  despair,  he  "  committed  his  secret  to  the  deep ;"  vis.,  an  account  of  the 
discovery  encloeed  in  a  cask,  in  the  hope  that  fortune  might  convey  it  to  a  civilised  shore. 

2  See  Rschvlu-i  Eumenid.,  v.  S4G.— Columbus  was  doomed  to  much  subsequent  affliction. 

3  Cortes  was  the  discoverer  and  conqueror  of  Mexico ;  Balboa  of  the  Pacific. — See  Ro- 
bertson's America. 

«  See  Robertson,  Book  ii. ;  and  Washington  Irving's  Columbus. 
»  '« There  go  the  sons  of  him  who  discover©!  these  fatal  countries."— History  by  Dob 
Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Co\\iTabu%.—{Author't  note.) 
•  The  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci,— Robertson. 
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That  world  a  prison-house,  fiill  of  sights  of  woe, 
Where  groans  bnrst  forth,  and  tears  in  torrents  flow  ; 
Those  gardens  of  the  san,  sacred  to  song, 
By  dogs  of  carnage,^  howling  load  and  long, 
Swept,  till  the  voyager  in  the  desert  air 
Starts  back  to  hear  his  altered  accents  there  I 

Not  thine  the  olive  bnt  the  swoixl  to  bring ; 
Not  peace  but  war !  yet  from  these  shores  shall  spring 
Peace  without  end ;  from  these,  with  blood  defiled. 
Spread  the  pure  spuit  of  thy  Master  mild  I 
Here  in  his  train  shall  aits  and  arms  attend  ; 
Arts  to  adorn,  and  arms,  but  to  defend. 
Assembling  here  all  nations  shall  be  blest ; 
The  sad  be  comforted  ;  the  weary  rest ; 
Untouched  shall  drop  the  fetters  from  the  slave ; 
And  He  shall  rule  the  world  lie  died  to  save. 

Hence,  and  rejoice.    The  glorious  work  is  done ; 
A  spark  is  thrown  that  shall  eclipse  the  sun ! 
And,  though  bad  men  shall  long  thy  course  pursue. 
As  erst  the  ravening  brood  o*er  chaos  flew. 
He  whom  I  serve  shall  vindicate  His  reign : 
The  spoiler  spoiled  of  all ;  the  slayer  slain  ;^ 
The  tyrant's  self,  oppressing  and  opprest, 
'Mid  gems  and  gold,  nnenvied  and  unblest  :* 
While  to  the  starry  sphere  thy  name  shall  lise 
(Nor  there  unsung  thy  generous  enterprise)  ; 
Thine  in  all  hearts  to  dwell — ^by  fame  enshrined 
With  those,  the  few,  who  live  but  for  mankind : 
Thine,  evermore,  transcendant  happiness ! 
World  beyond  world  to  visit  and  to  bless. 


REV.  JAMES  GRAHAME. 

(1765—1811.) 

Jamu  Grahamb  exchanged  the  profession  of  a  Scottish  barrister  for  that 
of  a  curate  in  the  Church  of  England.  Amiable,  modest,  pious,  and  assiduous 
in  his  ecclesiastical  ministrations,  he  was  deeply  regretted  on  his  death  iu 
Scotland  in  1811.  His  poetry  consists  of  a  drama,  **  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;"* 
<*  The  Sabbath,**  with  which  his  name  is  chiefly  associated  ;  **  The  Birds  of 
Scotland,**  **  British  Georgics,**  &c.  His  writmg  is  moulded  on  the  model 
of  Cowper,  full  of  Scottish  associationa,  earnest  and  beautilul  in  spirit ;  it  is 
somewhat  deficient  in  compactness  of  picture  and  harmony  of  numbers. 

>  Bloodhounds  were  employed  by  the  Spenianlt  in  tnckmg  the  **  reM*  Indians. 

s  The  Spanish  coverninent  rewarded  with  n<!;Kleet  and  disgrace,  Columbus  formiog  the 
lint  example,  almost  all  those  whose  conquests  in  America  had  added  empires  to  the 
Spanish  urown.— Many  of  the  Spanish  oppressors  died  violent  deaths. — "  Almost  all,"  says 
Iju  Cases,  '*  have  perished :  the  innocent  blood  cried  aloud  fur  vengeance;  the  si^  and 
tears  of  so  many  victims  went  up  before  Ood." — {Author's  note.)  The  prophecy  of 
umvenal  peace  and  pure  Christianity  In  these  countries  is  of  course  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 

*  HistoriaiM  have  enumerated  her  American  posseesJoni  among  tlie  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  Spanish  mooarcby .— Bobertson. 
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THS  SOOTTISH  SABBATH  SERVICE. 

Solemn  the  knell,  from  yonder  andent  pile, 
FiUfl  all  the  air,  uupiring  joyful  awe : 
Slowly  the  throng  moves  o*er  the  tomb-pav'd  groiind ; 
The  aged  man,  the  bowed  down,  the  blind 
Led  by  the  thonghtless  boy,  and  he  who  breathes 
With  pain,  and  eyes  the  new-made  grave  well  pleased ; 
These,  mingled  with  the  young,  the  gay,  i^pnMch 
The  house  of  God ;  these,  spite  of  all  their  ilis* 
A  glow  of  freshness  feel ;  with  silent  praise 
They  enter  in.    A  placid  stillness  reigns, 
Until  the  man  of  G^ — ^worthy  the  name — 
Arise,  and  read  the  anointed  sh^herd*s  lays. 
His  locks  of  snow,  his  brow  serene, — his  look 
Of  love,  it  speaks,  **  Ye  are  my  children  all ; 
The  grey-haired  man,  leaning  upon  his  staff, 
As  well  as  he,  the  giddy  child,  whose  eye 
Pursues  the  swallow  flitting  *thwart  the  dome." 
Loud  sweUs  the  song :  oh  how  that  simple  song, 
Though  rudely  channted,  how  it  melts  the  heart, 
Commingling  soul  with  soul  in  one  full  tide 
Of  praise,  of  thankfulness,  of  humble  trust  1 
Next  comes  the  unpremeditated  prayer. 
Breathed  from  the  inmost  heart,  in  accents  low. 
But  earnest — ^Altered  is  the  tone ;  to  man 
Are  now  addressed  the  sacred  speaker's  words : 
Instruction,  admonition,  comfort,  peace. 
Flow  from  his  ton^e :  oh  chief  let  comfort  flow ! 
It  is  most  wanted  m  this  vale  of  tears : 
Yes,  make  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  loy ; 
The  stranger  to  discern  the  Almighty's  shield 
Held  o'er  his  friendless  head ;  the  orphan  child 
Feel,  'mid  his  tears, ''  I  have  a  Father  stiU." 

**  THE  SABBATH  8KBVICE  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  BOT." 

In  some  lone  glen,  where  every  sound  is  lulled 
To  slumber,  save  the  tinkling  of  the  riU, 
"   Or  bleat  of  lamb,  or  hovering  falcon's  cry. 
Stretched  on  the  sward,  he  reads  of  Jesse's  son ; 
Or  sheds  a  tear  o'er  him  to  Egypt  sold. 
And  wondera  why  he  weeps ;  the  volume  closed. 
With  thyme-sprig  laid  between  the  leaves,  he  sings 
The  sacred  lays.  Ids  weekly  lesson,  conned 
With  meikle  care  beneath  the  lowly  roof. 
Where  humble  lore  is  leam'd,  while  humble  wort'i 
Pines  unrewarded  in  a  thankless  state. 
Thus  reading,  hymning,  all  alone,  unseen. 
The  shephera  boy  the  Sabbath  holy  keeps. 


FROM  THE  SABBATH.  967 

THB  aABBATH  OF  WAB. 

Of  all  the  murderous  trades  by  mortals  plied, 
Tis  war  alone  that  never  violates 
The  hallowed  daj  bj  simnlant  respect, 
By  hypocritic  rest :  no,  no,  the  work  proceeds. 
From  sacred  pinnacles  are  hnng  the  flags 
That  give  the  sign  to  slip  the  leash  for  shinghter.^ 
The  l^lls,  whose  knoll  a  holy  calmness  poored 
Into  the  good  man's  breast,  whose  sound  solaced 
The  sick,  the  poor,  the  old — perversion  dire- 
Pealing  with  solphnroQS  tongiie,  speak  death-fraught  words  :' 
From  mom  to  eve  destruction  revels  frenzied. 
Till,  at  the  hour  when  peaceful  vesper-chimes 
Were  wont  to  soothe  the  ear,  the  trumpet  sounds 
Pursuit  and  flight  altem ;  and,  for  the  sone 
Of  larks,  descending  to  their  grass-bowered  homes. 
The  croak  of  flesh-gor^  ravens,  as  they  slake 
Their  thirst  in  hoof-prmts  filled  with  eore,  disturbs 
The  stupor  of  the  dying  man :  while  Death 
Triumphantly  sails  down  the  ensanguined  stream. 
On  corses  tlironed,  and  crowned  with  shivered  boRghs, 
That  erst  hung  imaged  in  the  crystal  tide.* 

SOOmSH  SABBATH  EYEKIMO  PIGTUBB. 

Oh  Scotland  I  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales ; 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  thro'  the  uphmd  copse ;  'tis  my  delight. 
Wandering  and  stopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs ; 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  mant 
The  fkther  and  the  priest,  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden  plat,  or  little  field. 
To  comnmne  with  his  God  in  secret  praver, — 
To  bless  the  Lord  that,  in  his  downward  years, 
His  children  are  about  him :  sweet,  meantime. 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn, 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  vears. 
When  that  same  aged  thorn  was  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought ;  he  joys  to  think 
His  journey  near  a  dose — ^Heaven  is  his  home. 

>  "  Chnxcb  itaeplaiare  ftvquently  vied  m  rfcnal  potti.**   Slip  th4  leath  t  oonpw— 
**  IMS  you  iteiid,  lilw  grsyhouiMto  tn  the  diiw, 

Stniiiiiig  upou  tiM  ■tart."— ShakMp.  Hen  v..  Act  iti.  8c  3. 
"  Let  tUp  the  doRS  of  war.**— Ilk  J.  Cam.,  Act  iU.  Sc  1. 

*  AUndlag  to  chuich  Wis  melted  for  Prandi  cannon. ' 

*  '« Aflera  heavy  cannonade,  the  shlverad  laranehai  of  treM,  and  the  eorpiei  of  the 
"-'*  —men  floating  together  down  the  rieen.** 
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More  happy  hr  that  man,  though  bowed  down, 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  his  eye, 
Than  they,  the  fayoorites  of  youth  and  heaJtfa, 
Of  riches  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
The  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come, 
Ciin^g  to  death.^ 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

(1770—       .) 

A  oaiAT  portion  of  Mr  Wordsworth^  life,  nnce  the  compktioii  of  his 
education  at  Cambridge,  has  been  passed  amidst  the  mountain  secluaon  of 
Rjdal  Lake,  in  Westmoreland.  His  genius  was  complimented  with  the 
laureateship  on  the  death  of  Mr  Southey.  No  man,  perhaps,  erer 
made  poetry,  not  merelj  the  constructive  part  of  the  art,  but  its  whole 
feelingi  and  contemplations,  so  completely  his  occupation.  His  youth  fell 
fortunately  in  an  age  when  the  poetical  literature  of  England  had  begun 
to  reyive ;  but  the  criticism  of  the  times,  independently  of  political  ani- 
mosities, did  not  yet  seem  to  have  tempered  its  taste  to  the  novel  music  of 
the  **  Lake**  barda'  Cow  per,  and  Bums,  and  Crabbe  had  struck  out  new 
paths,  and  the  academic  steps  of  Wordsworth  followed  their  track  into  nature 
with  such  literal  fidelity  as  to  border  on  the  practical  exaggeration  of  his  own 
theory  respecting  the  extent  of  field  and  minuteness  of  variety  afforded  by 
nature  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.'  His  new*  poetical  experiment,  in  which  Mr 
Coleridge  shaivd,  appeared  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads  in  1798.  The  poet  and 
his  associated  friends  struggled  stoutly  against  the  ridicule  and  hostility 
which  their  **  school  **  drew  down  on  them  ;  and  their  perseverance  has 
been  rewarded  in  the  popularity  of  much  that  was  so  mercilessly  derided. 
The  feelings  touched  by  some  of  these  pieces,  their  pathos,  and  truth  to 
nature,  won  them  way  in  popular  estimation.  Mr  Wordsworth's  great  work. 
**  The  Excursion,'*  is  a  portion  of  a  philosophical  poem,  in  three  parts,  to  be 
entitled  '*  The  Recluse,*' "  containing  views  of  man,  nature,  and  society,** 
"  having  for  its  principal  object  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living 
in  retirement.**  The  portion  published  presents  a  group  of  beautiful  and 
profound  thoughts, — of  splendid  and  pathetic  descriptions,  united  by  a  slight 
narrative,  resulting  from  the  poet*8  accidentally  meeting  a  Scottidi  pedlar, 
*'  the  grey-haired  Wanderer,**  whose  peculiar  education  has  made  him  a  moral- 
ist, a  philosopher,  and  a  Christian.  They  join ,  and  are  joined  by ,  other  person- 
ages, and  the  poem  consists  chiefly  of  a  semi-dramatic  exchange  of  argument 
and  sentiment  among  the  characters.  The  main  moral  seems  to  be  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  the  wretched  beyond 
the  grave.  The  ethereal  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  Excursion  render 
the  thought  often  obscure,  or  at  least  difficult  to  be  apprehended ;  but  the 
calm  beauty  of  its  pictures  of  solitude, — of  lowly,  suffering  worth, — ^the  fi«- 

1  Compare  Cowper't  more  rich  and  expanded  plctuxe— 'Taak,  Book  vi.,  "  He  U  the  bappy 
man,"  he. 

>  From  the  regidenoe  of  Mr  Wcrdswarth.  Mr  Sogrtiyy,  and  Mr  Coleridge,  near  eMh 
other  among  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumbanid,  they  and  thar  "  ■chool"  wen 
termed  In  ndicule,  by  tome  of  the  reviews,  the  **  Lkmt Poets/ 

s  Bee  Works,  vol.  U.,  Edit.  18i7. 

A  Mr  Wordsworth's  first  publication  was  I799> 

«  Consult  the  noUe  «•  ProspectusT'  of  the  design.  Works,  vol.  v.,  PreOMse.  Edit.  1387 
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quent  enei^  and  yivacitj  of  its  imagerjr, — and  its  unceasing  heavenward 
enthuriasm, — are  qualities  that  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  one  of  the  noblest  of 
imaginations.  Many  of  Mr  Wordsworth^  smaller  poems  are  *^  flowers  fresh 
with  childhood  ;""  and  among  those  of  a  more  extended  aim,  what,  in  grace  of 
delineation,  or  delicacy  of  fancy,  can  equal  **  Ruth  ;^  in  affecting  simplicity 
of  circumstantial  lineament  of  things  in  themselves  morally  and  poetically 
beautiAil,  than  **  Michael,"  or  the  ^  Cumberland  Beggar  ?"  and  in  **  Tintem 
Abbey,*'  the  whole  sympathies  of  the  poet's  nature,  in  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  external  world,  are  poured  forth  in  exemplification  of  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Cowpe»^  genius.  If  Cowper  has  taught 
the  new  generation  to  renew  the  habit  of  looking  **  at  nature,**  the  telescopic 
power  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  has  yastly  extended  our  sphere  of  vision, — has 
brought  the  minutest  and  the  nearest,  as  well  as  the  most  distant,  the  vast- 
est and  most  undefined  objects,  within  the  sphere  of  our  sympathies, — has 
widened  the  glance  of  falih,  and  hope,  and  charity, — and  has  given  to  the 
**  humblest  daisy  on  the  mountain-side,"  not  merely  **  a  voice  to  bid  the 
doubting  sons  of  men  be  still,** — the  cold  tongue  of  dogmatic  theology  might 
do  this, — but  a  voice  with  the  power  of  the  Mosaic  rod,  to  draw  from  the 
flinty  and  unfeeling  heart  the  gushing  waters  of  all  that  is  holy  in  piety, 
pure  in  affection,  and  hopeful  and  consoling  amidst  the  obduracy  of  sorrow- 
hardened  humanity.  In  Wordsworth^  poetry  the  soul  of  man  animates 
nature,  as,  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,'  the  Deity  was  the  innate  spirit  of  the 
universe.  Nature  inhabits  him,  and  he  Inhabits  nature,  with  a  reciprocity 
of  life-giving  influence. 

*'  Th  e  MMindiiig  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion. 

«  «  «  • 

The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love." 

Byron  and  Bums  are  beings  apart  from  Nature,  to  whose  enjoyment  she 
holds  the  cup,  accepted  by  the  one  with  haughty  disdain,  or  drained  with  the 
sullen  gratification  of  selfish  passion, — by  the  other  with  hearty  and  benevo- 
lent relish  of  the  enjoyment,  but  with  the  eagerness  that  deadens  and  Icills 
while  it  gratifiesL  But  Wordsworth  shares  her  **  boon-nesa^  with  herself,  as 
if  the  very  flowers  were  conscious  of  his  verse  ;  **  using,**  Christian-like,  ^  as 
not  abusing." 

In  estimating  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Mr  Word8worth*s  poetry,  we 
have  looked  on  its  better  side,  and  hisive  disregarded  the  adhering  vitiations 
that  clung  to  his  style,  from  the  original  peciiliarity  of  his  poetical  theory. 
Colerid^,  who  almost  worshipped  Wordsworth,  has  left,  in  bis  **  Biographia 
Literana,'*  a  philosophical  and  critical  estimate  of  the  poet ;  and,  from  the 
extent  to  which  the  cast  of  Mr  Wordsworth^  style  of  expression  and  mode 
of  thought  have  penetrated  our  subsequent  poetical  literature,  we  may 
reasonably  predict  that  posterity  will  approve  the  criticism  of  his  friend. 

Mr  Wordsworth  has  classified  his  collected  works — which  he  is  fond  of 
viewing  as  parts  of  an  architectural  whole,  and  would  wish  to  be  judged  as 
such — into,  I.  Poems  referring  to  Childhood  ;  II.  Poems  founded  on  the 
Affections  ;  III.  Poems  of  the  Fanoy  ;  IV.  Poems  of  the  Imagination  ;  V. 
Sonnets,  Inscriptions,  &c.  ;  all  forming,  as  it  were,  **•  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral  recesses**  of  the  **  Gothic  Church  **  to  be  reared  in  **  The 
Recluse.** 

iS«eVlrg.  iEn.  vi.724. 
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AK  OLD  man's  reflections. 

•  «  «  • 

Down  to  the  vale  this  wmter  steers, 

How  merrily  it  goes  1 
Twill  marmar  on  a  thousand  years, 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightfiil  day| 
I  cannot  choose  bat  think 

How  oft,  a  yifforons  man,  I  lay 
Beside  the  roontain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred ; 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thns  fares  it  still  in  our  decay ; 

And  yet,  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  awayi 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  Blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 
The  Lark  upon  the  hill. 

Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

With  N'ature  never  do  ihe^  wage 
A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 

A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautifnl  and  free. 

But  we  are  pressed  with  heavy  laws, 
And  often  glad  no  mora ; 

We  wear  a  face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 


SONNETS. — PABT  FIRST. 

xzxz. 

*^  Weak  is  the  will  of  man,  his  judgment  blind, 
Remembrance  persecutes,  and  hope  betrays ; 
Heavy  is  woe,  and  joy  for  human  kind 
A  mournful  thing,  so  transient  is  the  blase  J" 

Thus  might  he  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days, 
Who  wants  the  glorious  faculty  assigned, 
To  elevate  the  more  than  reasoning  mind. 
And  colour  life's  dark  dond  with  orient  rays. 
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Imagination  is  that  sacred  power, 

Imagination  lofty  and  refined ; 

Tis  hers  to  plnck  the  amaranthine  flower 

Of  Faith,  and  round  the  sofferer  s  temples  bind 

Wreaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest'shower, 

And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind.^ 

ODE. 

INTIlfATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITT  FROM  RBCOLUECTION8  OF 
XABLT  CHILDHOOD. 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore ; — 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  lukve  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more ! 

The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes. 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose ; 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare ; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautifril  and  faur ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  ;•— 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  frt>m  the  earth.* 


Te  blessed  creatures,*  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival. 
My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss  I  feel,— I  feel  it  all. 
Ob,  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen, 
While  the  earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May- morning. 
And  the  children  are  pulling, 

On  every  side, 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines  warm. 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm. 

>  ComMre  with  Lord  Brooke*  p.  60,  iu|nB. 

•  The  Bnli,  the  diepbml  b^TSe.,  whoie  Terwl  beppiMu  the  poet  teeritae  in  the 
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I  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear  I 
— ^But  there's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon, 

Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  cone  • 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet  ' 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat 
MTiither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  ^ory  and  the  dream? 

Our  birth  is  bat  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 

The  soul  that  rises  with  as,  our  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  afar ; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home  :^ 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

UjK)n  the  growing  Boy, 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  Youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  mto  the  light  of  common  day. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  natural  kind ; 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 
And  no  unworthy  aim. 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man, 
Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 
♦  ♦  ♦  • 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his  breast : — 
.    Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  songs  of  thanks  and  praise ; 

..It'^  *?,•  tplendid  ihape  of  the  Pythagoreu  doctrine;  MeVii^.  JBn.  tI.  74I^-7M. 
.'  Heayoi  Vt»r^e.  j  eomp.  the  poet  Cainpbcirs  prMty  remark.  Life  by  Dr  lleattie.  vol. 
>  <•  p>  190—"  Children  have  so  recently  come  oiit  of  the  handa  of  thdr  Creator,  that  ther 
h«Te  not  h«l  time  to  loae  the  impre*  if  their  divine  ofigm."^^^^^'^^ 
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Bat  for  those  obstinate  qnestionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  ns,  vanishings  ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble,  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  1 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Ai'e  yet  a  master  light  of  all  onr  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us— cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Onr  nois}'  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ;  • 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man,  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  desti-oy : 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  wo  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Then,  sing  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song  1 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor^s  sound  1 
We,  in  thought,  will  ioin  your  throng, 

Ya  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 

Ye  that  through  your  heai*ts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  1 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  thy  sight, — 

lliongh  nothing  can  bring  back  tlie  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 

We  will  giieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 

In  the  primal  sjTnpathy, 

Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be, 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering, 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

And  oh,  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves. 
Think  not  of  any  severing  of  your  loves  I 
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Yet  in  mj  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  jour  might ; 

I  only  have  relinqnished  one  delight, 

To  live  beneath  yonr  more  habitaal  swaj. 

I  love  the  brooks,  which  down  their  channels  fret, 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  they ; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  roond  the  setting  son 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  ^e 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man*s  mortality ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  ot^er  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  hnman  heart  by  which  we  live ; 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears ; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  caa  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  t4M>  deep  for  tears. 


from  "  the  bxcubsiom." — ^book  iv. 
religion's  coksolations  amidst  sarthlt  chahoe. 

And  what  are  things  eternal  ? — ^Powers  depart, 

•  •  «  • 

Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 

And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 

But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 

And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 

Duty  exists ; — immutably  survive. 

For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms. 

Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies. 

Whose  kingdom  is,  where  time  and  space  are  not : 

Of  other  converse,  which  mind,  soul,  and  heart. 

Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 

What  more,  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou  dread  Source, 

Prime,  self-existing  Cause  and  End  of  all. 

That  in  the  scale  of  bemg  fill  their  place. 

Above  our  human  region,  or  below. 

Set  and  sustained  ;^Thou— who  did'st  ^vrap  the  cloud 

Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself. 

Therein,  with  our  simplicity  a  while 

Mlgbt'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbed — 

Who,  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 

Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  cai^, 

And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  mommg  light, 

Rcstor'st  us,  daily,  to  the  powers  of  sense, 

And  reason's  steadfast  rule — ^Thou,  thou  alone 

Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits 

Which  thou  indudest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 

For  adoration  thou  endur'st ;  endure 

For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 
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For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 
Of  the  pnre  Intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
(Sabmission  constituting  strength  and  power) 
Even  to  thy  being's  infinite  mi^esty  I 
This  nniyerse  shidl  pass  away — a  work, 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads. 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild, 
LoT*d  haunts  like  these,  the  unimprison^d  mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 
Still  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when  stationed  on  the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill— expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned, 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him,  tow'rd  the  deep, 
Sink — ^with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended ;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss, 
And  holiest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light, 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence ! 
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— ^In  that  fair  dime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass,  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched. 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,^  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
And  filled  the  Illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  gratefhl  heart 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess^  with  her  nymphs. 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

1  Phcebos  Apollo.— See  note  6,  p.  14. 

*  Diana  (Artemis).    The  crescent  moon  is  her  srmhol.    It  was  the  cognizance  of  the 
Bynntine  empeicrs,  and  was  adopted  by  the  ThtUmi  conquerors. 
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(Not  anaccompanied  with  tanefhl  notes, 

By  echo  maltiplied  from  rock  or  cave). 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven. 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

The  Naiad. ^ — Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hiUs 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  passed,  their  wings. 

Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects,  whom  they  wooed 

With  gentle  whisper.    Withered  boughs  grotesque. 

Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 

From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth, 

In  the  low  vale,  or  ou  steep  mountain-side ; 

And  sometimes  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard, — 

These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  bix)od 

Of  gamesome  deities  ;  or  Pan  himself. 

The  simple  shepherd's  awe-iuspiring  god !' 

A  SIMILE. 

Within  the  sonl  a  faculty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp  ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  Moon, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  eve, 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove. 
Bums  like  an  nnconsuming  fire  of  light 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veU 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene ;  like  power  abides 
In  Man's  celestial  spirit ;  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire, 
From  the  incumbrances  of  mortal  life. 
From  error,  disappointment, — ^nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  Justice  wills, 
R'om  palpable  oppressions  of  Despair. 

>  Naiadi,  the  nyrophs  of  the  spring ;  Oreads,  thoM  nt  the  mountnins. 

*  The  name  Pan  sives  origin  to  the  word  panic,-  Polyaenua.  The  perwmal  attributes 
of  Pan— horns  and  nooft— have  originated  the  popular  Ideas  of  the  figure  of  Saian.  Fur 
Pan,  see  note  0,  p.  179. 
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JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

(1771-        .) 

Trv  impreasion  created  on  Cowper"^  mind  by  the  perasal  of  Johnson^ 
*  Lives  of  the  Poets^  was  one  of  sadness,  that  the  biographer^  delineations 
should  exhibit  in  genius  so  much  of  failing,  of  meanness,  and  of  littleness  :* 
and,  truly,  Johnson^  work  cannot  be  read  without  the  feeling  that  he  revels 
with  delight  in  dragging  into  conspicuousness  everything  that  can  be  tor- 
tured into  blame  ;  in  suspecting  motives,  and  in  depreciating  merits  ;  that 
he  is  credulous  of  evil,  and  cold  to  good  report    And  this  tendency  is  ex- 
emplified chiefly  in  his  higher  prey,  in  Milton,  Dry  den.  Pope,  &c. :  humbler 
names  he  either  quietly  passes  with  complacent  moral  approval,  or  actually 
by  praise  moulds  into  the  semblance  of  virtue  or  respectability.     His  life  of 
Sa\age,  placed  in  contrast  with  those  especially  of  Milton  or  Pope,  exhibitb 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  disposition  of  the  Ari»tarchus  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     And  all  this  is  the  more  singular,  when  we  consider 
the  general  justice  of  his  literary  judgments  in  the  cases  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  seems  personally  most  hostile.     The  memoirs  of  poets,  from  Johnson's 
days  downwards,  including  names  as  memorable  in  literature  as  some  of 
thoae  whom  he  has  Wsited  with  his  lash,  display  an  apparent  amount  of  su- 
periority in  all  the  really  valuable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  that  implies 
either  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  the  critic's  views  of  human  nature, 
or  a  vast  advance  among  literary  men  of  the  better  elements  of  character. 
The  failings  and  follies  of  genius  are  certainly  proverbial ;  but,  in  our  own  cen- 
tury, they  seem  to  have  exchanged  the  relation  of  rule  for  that  of  exception. 
We  have  connected  these  remarks  with  the  name  of  Mr  Montgomery,  be- 
cause he  is  a  poet  who,  in  Johnson "ki  phrase,  **  descended  so  low  as  to  become 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  ;**  and  who,  by  a  consistent  and  virtuous  advocacy 
of  political  principles  opposed  to  the  Johnsonian  code,  would,  if  parity  of 
reason  may  be  trusted,  have  drawn  down  on  his  character  an  equal  measure 
of  the  critic's  wrath  as  innocently  as  did,  perhaps  the  greater  men  to  whom  we 
have  alluded.    Mr  Montgomery,  having  survived  the  calumnies  and  persecu- 
tions of  his  laborious  public  life,  has  retired  m  his  age,  not  only  with  a  charac- 
ter unblemished,  but  respected  and  beloved  as  the  advocate  of  all  that  is  gene- 
rous in  principle  and  sentiment,  and  the  active  promoter  of  every  scheme 
of  practical  benevolence.     After  being  twice  the  victim  of  the  mistaken 
jealousy  of  his  country's  laws,  he  lives  the  honoured  pensioner  of  his  so- 
vereign. 

Mr  Montgomery's  works  consist  of  numerous  small  pieces,  some  of  which 
rank  among  the  most  popular  religious  poetry  of  the  country  ;  his  Lirger 
poems  are  **Tho  Wanderer  in  SwiUerland,"  **  The  West  Indies,**  *»  Green- 
land,"* The  World  before  the  Flood,"  and  "The  Pelican  Island."  His 
writings  abound  with  vigorous,  though  frequently  artificially  combined,  de- 
scription :  the  style  is  perhaps  too  diffuse,  and  we  miss  in  it  characteristic 
and  specific  features ;  but  the  spirit  of  his  poetry  is  throughout  pure  and 
elevating. 

1  See  RoKoe*i  Introduction  to  the  Lffc  of  Popex  toad  the  Letter  of  Cowper. 

>  The  "  Sheffield  Iris, "  which  the  poet  edited  for  upward*  of  thirtyyean.  Durlnc  the 
imloiK  times  that  succeeded  the  conimenccment  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
lie  WM  twice  incarcerated  in  Yorli  Castle,  for  alleced  )K>liticaI  oStoces  conmitted  in  his 
Jounial.— See  his  own  vuidicaaon.  Works,  vol.  i.,  Edit.  1841. 
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FROM  *'  GRBBNLAND.'* 
THE  OET8ER.— CANTO  H. 

He  comes,  he  comes ;  the  infuriate  Geyser  springs 
Up  to  the  firmament  on  vaponiy  wings ; 
With  breathless  awe  the  mounting  glory  view ; 
White,  whirling  clonds  his  steep  ascent  pnrsae. 
Bot,  lo,  a  glimpse  I — ^retnlgent  to  the  gale, 
He  starts  all  naked  through  his  riven  yell ; 
A  fountain  column,  terrible  and  bright, 
A  living,  breathing,  moving  form  of  light. 
From  central  earth  to  heaven^s  meridian  throne. 
The  mighty  apparition  towers  alone, 
Rising,  as  though  for  ever  he  could  rise. 
Storm,  and  resume  his  palace  in  the  skies ; 
All  foam,  all  turbulence,  and  wrath  below  ; 
Around  him  beams  the  reconciling  bow ; 
(Signal  of  peace,  whose  radiant  girdle  binds 
Till  nature's  doom^the  waters  and  the  winds)  ; 
While  mist  and  spray,  condensed  to  sudden  dews, 
The  air  illumine  with  celestial  hues. 
As  if  the  beauteous  sun  were  raining  down 
The  richest  gems  of  his  imperial  crown. 
In  vain  the  spirit  wrestles  to  break  free, 
Foot  bound  to  fathomless  captivity ; 
A  power  unseen,  by  sympathetic  spell, 
For  ever  working, — ^to  his  flinty  cell, 
Recals  him  from  the  rapture  of  the  spheres ; 
He  yields,  collapses,  lessens,  disapp^rs. 
Darkness  receives  him  in  her  vague  abyss, 
Ai-onnd  whose  verge  light  froth  and  bubbles  hiss^ 
While  the  low  murmurs  of  the  refluent  tide 
Far  into  subterranean  silence  glide ; 
The  eye,  still  gazing  down  the  dread  profound, 
When  the  bent  ear  hath  wholly  lost  the  sound. 

But  is  he  slain  and  sepulchred  ? — Again 
The  deathless  giant  sallies  from  his  den, 
Scales  with  recruited  strength  th*  ethereal  walls. 
Struggles  afresh  for  liberty, — and  falls. 
Tes,  and  for  liberty  the  fight  renewed, 
Bv  day,  by  ni^t,  undaunted,  unsubdued, 
He  shall  maintain,  till  Iceland's  solid  base 
Fail,  and  the  mountains  vanish  &x>m  its  face.^ 

1  For  a  prow  dcacriptkm  of  the  hot  gprinn  of  Iceland,  lae  IIend«nan*«  Joanul.  Hoot- 
gamtrft  repieMntatfoii  may  be  oomparad  with  Byron's  pictuie  of  the  Staubbach»  the 
"iky-born  waterfiill"  (Wordiworth),  In  the  Canton  of  Berne  (lee  quotation  fhm  hia 
*<  SWte  Joamal**  in  Munvy's  Hand-book  for  Switaerland,  or  in  Moore^»  Brron.  vol.  IL 

f.  90)  (  with  the  nroe  poet's  Velino  CaUract,  Childe  Harold.  Cant.  Iv..  St  <»t  and  with 
'<3»eMgt  Unes  on  a  Cataract,  adapted  flrom  Count  Stolbe^f.    Mootgoowry^  oondadim 


s  Lines  on  a  Cataract,  adapted  flrom  Count  Stolbe^f. 
like  an  allcfory  of  his  political  opinions. 
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WHITER  ughthing. 

The  flash  at  midniffht  I— 'twas  a  Ught 
That  gave  the  blind  a  moment's  sight. 

Then  sank  in  tenfold  gloom ; 
Loud,  deep,  and  long,  the  thunder  broke, 
The  deaf  ear  instantij  awoke, 

Then  closed  as  in  the  tomb : 
An  angel  might  hare  passed  my  bed, 
Soanded  the  trump  of  God,  and  fled. 

So  life  appears ; — a  sudden  birth, 
A  glance  revealing  heaven  and  earth ; 

It  i§ — and  it  is  not/ 
80  fame  the  poet's  hope  deceives. 
Who  sings  for  alter  time,  and  leaves 

A  name — ^to  be  forgot, 
life — ^is  a  lightning-flash  of  breath ; 
Fame — ^but  a  thunder-di^l)  at  death. 

FROM  "  TBK  PBUCAN  ISLAND.** 
LIFE. 

Life  is  the  transmigration  of  a  soul 
Through  various  bodies,  various  states  of  being ; 
Xew  manners,  passions,  new  pursuits  in  each ; 
In  nothing,  save  in  consciousness,  the  same. 
Infancy,  adolescence,  manhood,  age. 
Are  alway  moving  onward,  alway  losing 
Themselves  in  one  another,  lost  at  length 
Like  undulations  on  the  strand  of  death. 

«  *  «  • 

The  Child ! — ^we  know  no  more  of  happy  childhood. 
Than  happy  childhood  knows  of  wretched  eld ; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  its  felicity 
Are  incoherent  as  its  own  crude  visions : 
We  but  begin  to  live  from  that  fine  point 
Which  memoiy  dwells  on,  with  the  morning  star; 
The  earliest  note  we  heard  the  cuckoo  sing, 
Or  the  first  daisy  that  we  ever  pluclced ; 
When  thoughts  themselves  were  stars,  and  birds,  and  flowersi 
Pure  brilliance,  simplest  music,  wild  perfume. 
«  •  «  « 

Then,  the  grey  Elder !— leaning  on  his  staff, 
And  bowed  beneath  a  weight  of  years,  that  steal 
Upon  him  with  the  secrecy  of  sleep 
(m  snow  falls  lighter  than  the  snow  of  age. 
None  with  such  subtlety  benumbs  the  fhuie}. 
Till  he  forgets  sensation,  and  lies  down 
Dead  in  the  lap  of  his  primeval  mother. 
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She  throws  a  shrond  of  tarf  and  flowers  around  him. 
Then  calls  the  worms,  and  bids  them  do  their  office ; 
— Man  giveth  ap  the  ghost — and  where  is  he  ?^ 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
(1771—1832.) 

Thb  phrase  Gothic  Literature  is  somewhat  undefined  in  its  bovndarieSi 
like  the  similar  one,  Gothic  Architecture.  We  associate  with  the  term, 
however,  the  departments  of  poetry  which  include  ballad  and  romance  fic- 
tions, or  which  invest  the  personages  of  classical  times  with  the  costume 
and  ideas  of  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  This  taste  in  English  poetrj 
had  disappeared  after  the  establishment,  in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  of  the 
French  school,  whose  disciples  ultimately  assumed  the  position  of  imitators 
of  Pope.  The  terms  Gothic  and  Romantic  have  been  opposed  to  that  of 
ClassicaU  as  applicable  to  the  great  body  of  French  poetry  and  to  the 
poetical  literature  of  England  during  the  eighteenth  century.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  writers  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  that  period,  con- 
tributed to  draw  back  the  national  taste  to  simplicity  and  nature.  And  it 
was  reserved  for  Scott  to  animate  farther  the  literature  of  our  country,  by 
resuscitating,  in  a  more  interesting  shape,  the  poetized  traditional  history 
so  popular  among  our  ancestors, — by  re-creating  the  imagery,  costume,  per- 
sons, and  incidents  of  other  days,  in  the  style,  or  ruther  in  a  higher  sphere 
of  taste,  that  had  delighted  the  listeners  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  of  the 
troubadours,  and  of  Chaucer.  While  the  brilliant  colouring  of  this  litera- 
ture has  contribiite<l  io  historical  misconception,  it  ha^  on  the  other  hand, 
done  vast  service  to  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Germany  owns 
her  obligations  to  England*  for  the  creation  of  her  drama,  and  Eng||uid 
has  to  thank  Germany  for  the  sparks  that  contributed  to  kindle  what  has 
been  termed  the  **  Revival  ^  of  the  present  era  ;  while  Europe  is  obliged 
to  the  same  country  for  a  revolution  in  many  of  the  higher  departments  of 
scholarship  and  philosophy.  ScottiB  earliest  published  efforts  were  exhibited 
in  translations  from  the  German  muse  ;  yet  his  primar}-  inspiration  in  ro- 
mance poetry  had  an  earlier  origin. 

Walter  Scott,  a  younger  son  of  a  writer  to  the  m'gnet,  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh, August  1771.  By  both  parents  the  future  poet  was  descended 
from  distinguished  ancestors.  Of  this  circumstance  he  was  proud,  and  it 
was  one  of  his  dearest  objects  of  ambition'  to  found  a  new  branch  of  his 
'*  clan  **  for  future  distinction  as  lords  of  the  soil.  Some  of  the  poct%  earliest 
years  were,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  arising  from  a  malady 
that  caused  his  lameness,  passed  with  his  paternal  grandfather  at  the 
&rm  of  Sandy  Knowe,  near  the  village  of  Smailholm  in  Roxburghshire. 
Here  he  acquired  that  t^ste  for  border  lore  and  chivalric  tradition  which 
was  so  ttrongly  developed  in  after  life.  He  entered  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  in  1779,  and  passed  to  the  University  in  17U3:  he  did  not 
in  either  sphere^  display  any  shining  abilitv ;  his  Latin  was  little,  and  his 
Greek  less.    During  these  ycai-s,  however,  his  health  was  precarious ;  and, 

1  Job,  aiv.  10.— We  have  omitted  the  intervcninc  Ages ;  eomp,  Shakeqicttrsli  **  Sevm 
Am,"  In  Ai  You  Like  It :  see  supra,  p.  9U. 

'  See  Schlcgers  Dramatic  Literature.  *  DisapnolDted,  as  has  lingularly 

been  the  am  with  some  other  poeto,  by  the  deaths  of  all  his  chiidrm. 

*  Some  of  his  boybh  verses  have  bean  preserved  (soa  Lockhari't  Life,  vol.  L).  Ha  early 
displayed  a  uleot  for  story-talllii<. 
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beridefl,  his  fiivourite  studies  lay  out  of  the  promce  of  schoolmasters  and 
professors :  he  was,  like  Coleridge,  a  helluo  libronun^  and,  before  his  six- 
teenth year,  had  run  through  a  vast  circle  of  fiction  and  miscellaneous 
reading,  which  contributed  to  rear  the  splendid  mass  of  materials  from  which 
he  struck  the  rich  coinages  of  his  future  poetry  and  novels.  For  a  short 
period,  during  which  he  attended  the  law  lectures  in  the  University,  he  was 
initiated  in  his  father's  office*  into  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  ;  in 
1792  he  passed  advocate-  In  his  profession  he  was  not  calculated  to  rise  ; 
he  says  of  it  himself,  in  the  language  of  Slender  to  Anne  Page,  *  There  was 
little  love  between  us  at  first,  and  it  pleased  God  to  decrease  it  on  better 
acquaintance."  But  the  afiSuence  of  his  family  secured  him  in  the  means  ot 
indulging  his  favourite  tastes  ;  his  studies  were  incessant  and  various  ;  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  general,  if  not  critical,  knowledge  of  the  modern 
languages.  His  first  serious  efforts  in  composition  were,  as  has  been  said, 
made  in  translations  from  the  ballads  of  Germany :  Scott  shared  largely 
in  the  admiration  of  the  literature  of  that  country,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Scotland  by  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  the 
•*Man  of  Feeling."  In  1797  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  Carpenter,  a  young 
French  refugee  of  great  beauty.  His  life  now  promised  every  felicity  ;  a  hap- 
py marriage,  a  comfortable  competency,*  a  rising  reputation  as  a  poet,  and 
active  employment  among  his  fiivourite  literary  antiquities,  constituted  its 
features.  His  circle  of  acquaintance  was  large  and  congenial,  and  admirably 
fitted  for  the  advancement  of  his  literary  objects.  In  1 802-3  appeared  his 
**  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  with  his  own  imitations  of  the  old 
ballads,  and  in  1804  his  edition  of  the  romance  of  *^  Sir  Tristrem,**  as- 
cribed to  Thomas  the  Rhymer  of  Ercildoune  ;  these  works  procured  for  him 
high  reputation  as  a  literary  antiquary.  His  profession,  hardly  worth 
retaining,  he  now  resolved  to  abandon,  and  to  make  literature  the  basis 
of  his  fortunes.  His  Selkirk  sherifiship,  an  easy  office,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  L.300,  fiicilitated  hu  acting  on  this  resolution.  Accordingly, 
he  threw  his  genius  more  boldly  into  the  sphere  of  original  poetry,  in 
the  composition  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  a  tile  of  Border 
warfare,  illustratin,<^  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  former  centuries,  and 
glorifying  the  ancestry  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Scott  Its  publication  in  1 805  attracted  universal  and  enthusiastic  admiration. 
The  theoieand  the  style  were  so  new  and  so  original  ;  the  colours  of  forgotten 
phases  of  society  were  painted  with  such  graphic  splendour,  that  this  me- 
trical romance  placed  the  author  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  genius.  The 
time  was  favourable  for  the  experiment ;  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  merely  begun'  to  sing,  and,  as  Scott  himself  remarks  **  The 
realms  of  Parnassus  seemed  to  lie  open  to  the  first  bold  invader'*  In  the 
meantime,  the  poet's  prospective  revenues  were  materially  improved  by  the 
reversion  of  a  clerkship  in  the  Court  of  Session.*  With  fortune  thus  filling 
hb  sails  from  two  quarters,  Scott  proceeded  in  his  new  career.  **  Marmion** 
appeared  in  1808  ;  in  1810,the^  Lady  of  the  Lake,'M!lustrating  the  scenery 
and  chivalry  of  the  Highlands  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  ;  these  were  followed 
by  the  '*  Vision  of  Don  Roderic,"  "  Rokeby,"  and,  in  1814,  «  The  Lord  of 
the  Isles."  But  Scott  had  reached  his  culminating  poiiit  in  his  Highland 
poem.  Byron's  reputation  was  now  paling  every  other  fire  ;  and  the  ano- 
nymous publication  of  the  **  Bridal  of  Triermain,**  and  **  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less,'* by  wakening  no  feeling  correspondent  to  his  former  renown,  convinced 

>  His  office  training,  md  hit  Other's  character,  are  delineated  In  "  Bedgauntlet" 

>  He  obtained  the  Sfieriflkhip  of  Sellcirk  in  1800. 

*  Crabbr,  Rogers,  and  Campbell  had  been  silent  for  many  years ;  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  bail  published  but  liule. 

*  The  agreement  with  hb  retiring  predecessor  prevented  hi*  enjoying  the  emoluments 
till  the  law,  six  yean  afterwards,  permitted  that  neutleman  to  *'  rttue  with  an  annuity." 
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Scott  that  he  had  sang  too  long.  And  now  he  penetrated  that  rich 
in  prose  fiction  which  seemed  but  the  continuation  of  his  poetical  vein,  and 
whose  treasures  astonished  the  world*  For  nearly  fifteen  years  he  oontiaoed 
anonymously  in  rapid  succession  the  series  of  his  novels,  and  the  "  Author  of 
Waverley"*  became  a  profound  speculation,  the  subject  of  three-Tolumed 
worka  The  secret,  howerer,  was  &ithfully  kept ;  and,  though  univenally 
suspected,'  the  poet  held  his  incognito  tiU  commercial  misfortune  forced 
its  withdrawal.  Besides  his  poetry  and  norels,  his  other  literary  Uibours  are 
miraculous  in  amount.  They  consist  of  reviews,  histories^  biographies,  an- 
notated editions  of  great  writerB»  &o,  (see  the  catalogue  at  the  oon^oaion  of 
Lockhart^to  Life.) 

Ashiesteel,  on  the  Tweed,  had  been  Scott^to  country  residence  since  his 
appointment  as  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire.  As  the  wealth  flowing  from  his 
literary  industry  increased,  while  his  secret  connection  with  the  printing 
and  publishing  establishments  of  his  friends,  the  Ballantynes,  and  the  pro- 
spective emoluments  of  his  clerkship,  promised  an  ample  revenue,  the  poet's 
**  early  wish  to  connect  himself**  by  proprietorship  **  to  his  mother-eaiih,** 
betrayed  him  into  the  purchase,  piece  by  piece,  of  the  bare  territory  thai 
swelled  into  the  estate  of  Abbotsford.  His  contemplated  cottage  expanded 
into  a  **  romance  in  stone  and  lime,**  as  his  celebrated  mansion  haa  been 
termed  ;  and  thither,  while  it  was  yet  unfinished,  the  fiunily  removed  in 
1812.  By  plantations  and  other  improvements  he  gave  a  completely  new 
aspect  to  the  district ;  and  in  this  beautiful  retreat,  till  the  period  of  his 
misfortunes,  he  continued  an  unparalleled  career  of  literary  labour  and 
magnificent  hospitality.  In  1820  he  was  creatsd  a  baronet  by  George  IV., 
with  whom  he  was  a  personal  favourite.  This  was  the  first  honour  of  the 
kind  which  the  king  had  conferred  since  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Bat 
Scott's  wealth  was  altogether  **  illusory  ;**  his  estate  had  cost  him  same 
immensely  above  its  worth  ;  his  connection  with  the  firm  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  had  entangled  him  in  the  responsibilities  of  an  ill-conducted  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  disastrous  year  1826  involved  him  in  the  ruin  of  his  latter 
publishers,  Constable  and  Co.  The  poet*s  liabilities,  from  his  relations  with 
these  two  houses,  amounted  to  upwards  of  L.iOO,000.  The  estate  of 
Abbotsford  had  been  previously  ma'le  over  to  his  eldest  son  in  his  mar- 
riage contract ;  and  Scott,  after  a  life  so  splendidly  laborious,  stood  in 
the  condition  of  a  man  without  a  foot  of  property  he  could  call  his  own. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  the  attitude  in  which  his  adversity 
exhibited  him.  He  sat  down,  in  old  age,  and  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  of 
fiunily  misfortune,'  to  redeem  bis  fair  fame,  and  to  right  all  whom  his  impru- 
dence had  unintentionally  wronged.  He  would  not  listen  to  the  offers  of 
compromise  generously  made  to  him  ;  he  determined  to  pay  his  creditor* 
the  last  farthing,  and  with  **  Time  and  I  against  any  two  **  aa  his  motto, 
in  a  few  years  he  had  nearly  redeemed  hia  pledge.  Woodstock  alone, 
**  the  labour  of  three  months,**  cleared  to  his  creditors  L.8000.  But  before 
he  could  reach  the  goal  he  sunk  in  the  struggle  ;  a  paralytic  attack  in 
1831  prostrated  the  faculties  of  the  over- wrought  brain.  In  vain  a  voyage 
to  Italy  was  tried  for  the  restoration  of  his  shattered  constitution  ;  return- 
ing wid^  haste,  that  he  might  die  beneath  the  shade  of  his  own  trees,  and 
within  hearing  of  his  own  Tweed,  hie  expired  in  unconsciousness  on  Septem- 
ber 21, 1832. 

In  personal  appearance  Scott  was  massive  and  imposing;  his  head,  his 
most  remarkable  feature,  was  almost  cylindrical,  the  upper  portion  being 
immensely  developed.      His  eye  was  inexpressive,  unless  lighted  up  by 

I  By  Byron,  for  example ;  Moore'i  Uft.  Letter  475  (18»).  p.  MB.  4to  Gd.  i  lee  a!io  the 
uieciioceof  the  dinner  at  Carlton  Houses  Lockhart,  vol.  iii.  p.  84. 
>  Lady  Soott  died  in  1827. 
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mime  emotion  ;  the  quiescent  aspect  of  bis  face  was  mther  one  of  stoKdity, 
Imt  often  exhibiting  the  alj  hmnour  of  quiet  obeenration.  His  lameness  did 
not  much  impede  his  habits  of  robust  activity ;  he  was  a  sturdy  walker, 
a  fearless  rider,  and  seemed  to  relish  physical  &tigae  and  danger.  His 
intellect  was  characterised  by  shrewdness  and  good  sense.  He  despised  the 
affectations  and  pedantry  of  the  merely  literary  man,  and  disliked  anything 
like  flattery  of  his  genius.  His  prodigious  memory  enabled  him  to  retain  and 
command  his  world  of  acquirements,  and  his  strong  will  gare  energy  to  un* 
tiring  industry.  His  affections  were  warm,  and  hu  univenal  kindliness  of 
nature'  extended  to  attachments  to  the  inferior  *niin^l«^  from  the  time  when 
he  had  played  with  the  lambs  at  Sandy  Knowe. 

The  character  of  Scott's  genius  was  more  constmctive  than  creatiye.  The 
language  of  his  poetry  is  sometimes  careless  and  even  mean,  but  the  yivid 
splendour  of  historical  and  natural  scenery,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  action 
of  the  story,  carr^  the  mind  above  the  language  whose  facile  flow  through 
various  versifications  never  fiEidgues  by  its  sameness,  nor  impedes  by  cum- 
brous  elaboration  the  interest  of  the  tale.  Of  his  novels  and  his  other  works 
it  is  not  our  province  to  speak.  His  writings  have  given  a  narrative  bent  to 
all  the  poetical  literatoie  that  succeeded  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstiel*i 
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When  pfinoely  Hamilton's  abode 

Ennobled  Cadyow'8  Gothic  towers, 
The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flowed. 

And  revel  sped  the  langhing  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound. 

So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall. 
And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound. 

As  mirth  and  music  cheered  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 

And  vaults  by  ivy  mantled  o'er, 
Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 

Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame 

You^  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 
And  tune  my  harp  of  border  frame 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride,* 
From  pleasure's  lighter  scenes  can  turn, 

1  Few  enjoyed  more  of  the  good-will  of  his  literary  ootemporariet,  of  all  shadei  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  in  aa  age  when,  although  literary  jealousy  was  not  ooBapicuoua,  political 
diffnenoei  had  a  vast  effea  on  literanr  criticism.  Scott's  Tory  principles  were  those  of  per 
triotism.  not  faction,  the  result  of  his  education  in  the  past,  and  of,  perhaps,  family  con- 
nections 

>  We  have  avoided  aUusion  to  the  drcomstanoes  whidielidied  the  "  Ballantyne  ood- 
troversy  "  after  the  publication  of  Lockhart's  life. 

s  *<  The  ancient  baronial  residence  of  the  fkmily  of  HamUton,**  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the 
river  Bvan,  near  its  junction  with  the  Clyde. 

*  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald,  nfaith  duke  of  HamOton.  For 
tiM  ocoasloo  that  suggetted  the  ballad,  see  Lockhait,  vol.  u.  p.  77* 
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To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  am. 

Then,  noble  maid,  at  thj  command 

Again  the  crumbled  walls  shall  rise ; 
Lo,  as  on  Evan^s  banks  we  stand, 

The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rocks'  wood-covered  side, 

Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Rise  tun*et3  m  fantastic  pride, 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between  : 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  conrse 
Was  shagged  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe. 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force, 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

rns  night — ^the  shades  of  keep  and  spire 

Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream ; 
And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 

Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light ;  the  east  is  grey  ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower ; 
Steeds  snoil ;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bar, 

And  meny  hunteis  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls — they  hurry  out— 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain. 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed  and  slack  the  I'cin. 

Fii-st  of  his  troop  the  chief  rode  on  ;^ 
His  shouting  merry-men  shout  behind  ; 

The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 

Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound. 

The  startled  red  deer  scuds  the  plain, 
For  the  hoarse  bugle's  wai-rior-sound 

Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks*  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  tliousand  years  have  worn, 

1  •  •  The  head  of  the  fainfly  of  Hamilton  ,•*  at  the  per'sod  of  the  theme  of  the  haKad,  •*  wu 
James,  Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault  in  Prance,  and  first  peer  of  the  Scottish 
realm." 

2  Near  Cadyow  *'  is  a  grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the  Caledonian  Foicit* 
whirh  andently  extcndea  through  the  aouth  of  Scotland,  Arom  the  Eastern  co  the  Atlanta 
Ocv'an.  • 
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What  soUen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn  ? 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race, 

The  mountain  bull^  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce  on  the  hunter's  quivered  hand 

He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 
Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 

And  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aimed  well,  the  chieftain's  lance  has  flown, 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies ; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan, — 

Sound}  merry  huntsmen,  sound  the  pryte  /* 

Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 

The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear ; 
Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 

Where  yeomen  dight*  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  chieftain  marked  his  clan. 

On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown, 
Yet  missed  his  eye  the  boldest  man 

That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

"  Whv  fills  not  Bothwellhangh  his  place, 

Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  ? 
Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 

Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  fare  ? 

Stem  Claud^  replied,  with  darkening  face 

(Grey  Paisley's  haughty  lord  was  he), 
**  At  merry  feast  or  buxom  chase 

No  more  the  warrior  wilt  thon  see. 

**  Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee' 
Saw  Bochwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam, 

1  **  The  breed  of  the  Scotttoh  wild  cattle  was  lone  picserved  In  thii  foreet.  They  were 
milk-white,  with  black  musiles.  honu,  and  hooft.  The  bulli  are  deicrlbed  by  andeot 
authon  as  haTina  white  mane*." 

>  «*  The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  game,**  tnm  prU.  (Ft.)  taken. 

*  See  note  3.  p.  M. 

*  '*  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  leoond  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  oommendator 
of  Pabley  Abbey.    He  led  the  van  of  Queen  Mary's  army  at  the  fittal  battle  of  Lanaiide." 

*  *«  Thb  barony,  on  the  Esk,  near  Auchendinny,  belonged  to  Bothwdlhaugh  in  riKht  of 
his  wife"  The  Kamiltons,  the  devoted  supporten  oi  Queen  Mary,  had  been  deteted  by  the 
Regent  Murray  at  Langsi<1e,  near  Glasgow,  in  their  attraipt  to  restore  the  oueen  to  the 
throne,  after  her  escape  from  Lochleven.  Among  the  prisonen  Bothweilhaugh  had 
been  condemned  to  death,  but,  at  the  interceieion  of  Knox,  was  pardoned  by  the  regent, 
though  deprived  of  his  estate.  The  property  was  conferred  on  one  of  Murray's  adher- 
ents* who  treated  Hamilton's  wife  in  the  manner  described  In  the  ballad.    Resentment 

Kk 
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When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee, 
The  war-worn  soldier  turned  him  home. 

'*  There,  wan  fit>m  her  maternal  thi'oes, 

His  Margaret,  beantifol  and  mild, 
Sat  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose, 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-bom  child. 

*^  Oh,  change  accursed  1  passed  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray^s  ruthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze. 

Ascends  destruction's  volnmed  flame. 

^^  What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild, 
AVhere  mountain  £ak  through  woodland  flows. 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowj  cluld, — 
Oh !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  I'ose  ? 

'*  The  'wildered  traveller  sees  her  glide,^ 
And  hears  her  feeble  voice  with  awe,-r- 

*  Revenge,'  she  cries,  *  on  Murray's  pride. 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhangh  !'  " 

He  ceased — ^and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  chief. 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream,  and  rock. 

Rides  headlong  with  resistless  speed. 
Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ;' 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare. 

As  one  some  visioned  sight  that  saw ; 
Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hair  ? — 

Tis  he,  'tis  he,  'tis  Bothwellhangh  I 

From  goiy  selle'  and  reeling  steed 
Sprung  the  flerce  horseman  with  a  bound, 
,  And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dashed  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — "  Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

for  this  injunr  impelled  fiothwellhaugh  to  murder  the  regent  at  W  pMied  through  tha 
klreec  of  Linnthgow.    ( 1670. )    See  any  HiBtory  of  Scotland  in  loec 

>  Her  ghost  was  believed  to  haunt  even  the  present  bouse  of  Woodhoiiselee,  thoagh 
four  miles  distaat  f^om  the  ancient  mansion.  •*8he  always  appears  fai  wbitCb  with  her 
child  in  her  arn.s." 

'  HistorieaL  «  Saddle;  Lot.  sella. 
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But  sweeter  to  Reyenge's  ear 
To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

*^  Yonr  slaughtered  qaarry^  proudly  trode 

At  dawning  mom  o'er  dale  and  down, 
Bnt  prouder  base-bom'  Murray  rode 

Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 

"  From  the  wild  Border's*  humbled  side 

In  haughty  triumph  marched  he ; 
While  Knox  relaxed  his  bigot  pride, 

And  smiled  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

'*  But  can  stem  power  with  all  her  vaunt. 

Or  pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glai-e, 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt, 

Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  ? 

*'  With  hackbut*  bent,  my  secret  stand, 

Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose ; 
And  marked  whore,  mingling  in  his  band, 

Ti'ooped  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

^*  Dark  Morton,  girt  with  many  a  spear« 

Murder's  foul  minion,^  led  the  ran  ; 
And  clashed  their  broad-swords  in  the  rear 

The  wild  Macfarlane's  plaided  clan.^ 

**  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead  were  nigh. 

Obsequious  at  their  regent's  rein. 
And  haggard  Lindsay's  iron  eye. 

That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  yain.' 

«*  'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove, 

Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high  ; 
Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 

So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh. 

*^  From  the  raised  vizor's  shade  his  eye. 

Dark  rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along ; 
And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high. 

Seemed  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

1  Sot  noes  9,  p.  103.  *  He  wm  the  IIIcsltlmAte  ton  of  Janm  V. 

>  He  had  recently  quelled  the  diaorden  of  the  wuth  with  luch  sererity,  thiO,  in  the 
Scottish  phrase,  **  the  rash-bush  Icept  the  kje  (kinel  on  the  Border." 

*  *'  This  carbine  is  still  nreaerTed  at  Hamflcon  Palace.  "--He  *'  hung  behind  him  a  black 
cloth,  that  his  shadow  mijtht  not  be  obaerved,"  and  spread  a  feather  bed  on  the  floor  to 
deaden  the  nol<«e  of  his  feet.—*'  Engliih  bowt  ;*'  Elisabeth  supported  the  regent  with 
her  troops :  the  jnhe  and  the  how  were  the  national  weapons  of  tne  raspeetive  countries. 

*  He  was  "  conoemed  in  the  murder  of  Rissio,  and  pnvy  to  that  of  Daraley.'' 

*  '*  This  clan  of  Lennox  Highlanden  were  attached  to  the  reoent." 

'  Alluding  to  Lindsay's  conduct  to  Uary  at  Lochleren  on  the  occasion  of  the  forced 
signpcure  of  her  abdicaUon.— See «'  The  Abbot." 
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**  Bat  yet  his  saddened  brow  confessed^ 

A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 
Some  fiend  was  wbispering  m  his  breast—^ 

Beware  of  injnred  Botbwellhaiigh. 

*^  The  death -shot  parts — the  charger  springs — 

Wild  rises  tumult^s  startling  roar ! 
And  Morray^s  plumy  helmet  rings-* 

BLings  on  the  groimd — ^to  rise  no  more. 

*^  What  joy  the  raptnred  youth  can  feel 

To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell* — 
Or  he  who  broaches  on  his  steel 

The  wolf  by  whom  his  mfimt  fell  i 

**  But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 

To  see  in  dust  prond  Murray  roll ; 
And  mine  was  ten  times  treUed  joy 

To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

**  My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near, 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw, 
And  shrieked  in  his  death-deafened  ear, 

Bemember  injured  Bothwellhaugh  ] 

'^  Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  bannered  tree  I* 
Each  wanior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow  I 

Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  fireo  1"* 

Vaults  every  warrior  to  his  steed ; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim — 
"  Murray  is  fallen,  and  Scotland  freed ! 

Couch,  Arran,  couch  thy  spear  of  flame  T* 

But,  see,  the  minstrel  vision  fails, — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more ; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales, 
Or  sink  in  Evan^s  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bngle,  pealing  high, 

The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale. 
And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 

The  bannered  towera  of  Evandale. 

For  chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o^er  the  slain, 

>  The  rei^t  had  been  forewarned  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  p«M  through  the  town. 
'  This  simile  is  incongruous  with  the  theme  of  the  Kpeaker's  story. 
*  ■*  An  oak,  half  sawn,  with  the  motto  *  through,'  u  an  ancient  cognicance  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Hamilton." 
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Lo !  high  bom  Beauty  rales  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  peace  and  pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrePs  tale; 

Nor  e^er  a  ruder  guest  be  known, 
On  the  fair  bai^  of  Evandale. 

FROM  THE  **  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL.'^ 
A  FEUDAL  HOUSEHOLD.^-— CANTO  I. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire. 
Loitered  through  the  lofty  hall. 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire. 
The  stag- hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

From  Teviot-stone'  to  Eskdale-moor. 

Nme-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Jlimg  their  shields  m  Branksome  Hall  ^ 
Nlne-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  from  bower  to  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Bnccleuch. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel. 
With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corslet  lac'd, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carv'd  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel. 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  I  arr'd. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  maU-dad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  ^ 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 

1  *'  The  opeoing  staans  of  the  poem  tziuiMiort  us  at  onoe  into  the  dayft^of  koightly 
daring  and  ftudal  hottiUty,  at  the  same  time  that  they  njoaeat,  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
all  those  softer  aenUmenta  which  arise  out  of  some  parts  ofthe  description,  "-^eftey. 

*  A  rude  rock,  the  source  of  the  river :  see  note  in  Morton's  Remains  of  Leyden,  p.  996. 

«  On  the  Teriot.  near  Hawick,  a  scat  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  the  scene  of  the  leading 
inddentt  of  the  poem. 
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Barb'd  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood-axe^  at  saddle  bow ; 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stuli : — 
Sach  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

MELROBC  ABBEY. — CANTO  U. 

If  thou  wonld*8t  Tiew  fair  Bf  elrose  aright, 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  bat  to  float,  the  rains  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light*s  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  rain*d  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seem  fram'd  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o*er  the  dead  man^s  grave, 

Then  go— but  go  alone  the  whilo— 

Then  view  St  David's  ruin'd  pile ;" 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair ! 

THK  MEMORY  OF  THE  BARD.— CAKTO  V. 

Call  it  not  vain :— ^they  do  not  err, 
Who  say,  that,  when  the  Poet  dies, 

Mute  Natare  mourns  her  worshipper, 
And  celebrates  his  obsequies : 

Who  say,  tali  cliff,  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  bard  make  moan ; 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill ; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  lov'd  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

And  oaks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply ; 

And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 

To  murmur  dirges  round  his  gi'ave. 

Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  um 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Liv'd  in  the  poet's  faithful  song, 

1  '*  A  aort  of  partisan,  called  also  a  Jeddart  (Jedbuxirii)  •tafT." 

3  Mdrow  was  one  of  the  foundatfoos  which  sainted  David  I.»  and  produced  the  i 

Mtic  remark  of  his  daicmdant  James,  that "  he  was  a  tote  saint  ftir  the  crown." 
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And  with  the  poet*8  parting  breath, 
Whose  memonr  feels  a  second  death. 
The  maid's  pale  shade,  who  wails  her  lot, 
That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 
From  rose  and  hawthorn  shakes  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  minsti'ers  bier : 
The  phantom  knight,  his  glory  fled, 
Mourns  o*er  the  fields  he  heapM  with  dead ; 
Mounts  the  wild  blast  that  sweep  amain. 
And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain ; 
The  chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 
Now,  from  the  mountain's  misty  throne, 
Sees,  in  the  thanedom  once  his  own, 
His  ashes  undistinguished  Ue, 
His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die : 
His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  fiU, 
His  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 
All  mourn  the  minstrel's  harp  unstrung. 
Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung.^ 

FROM  **  MABMION." 

INTRODncnON  TO  CAJITO  I. 

PITT  AND  FOX. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perish'd  worth. 
Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth, 
And  launcfa'd  that  thunderbolt  of  war" 
On  Egypt,  Haftiia,  Trafal^; 
Who,  bom  to  guide  such  high  emprize, 
For  Britain's  weal,  was  early  wise ; 
Alas  I  to  whom  the  Almighty  gave. 
For  Britain's  sins,  an  early  grave  1' 
His  worth,  who,  in  his  mightiest  hour, 
A  bauble  held  the  pride  of  power, 
Spum'd  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf. 
And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; 
Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strain'd  at  subjection's  bursting  rein. 
O'er  their  wild  mood  full  conquest  gain'd. 
The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrain'd  ; 
Show'd  their  fierce  zeal  a  worthier  cause. 
And  brought  the  freeman's  arm,  to  aid  the  freeman's  laws. 

1  Then  vann  miffht  ftmn  an  appropriate  inscription  ftnr  Soott'i  own  tomb. 
»  Nebon.^£rc0i«a,  Copenhagen.  ,.  ,  «    *  wr      i        »L 

•  Pitt  dMd  ni  18U6,  after  the  de«truction  of  hU  mat  coahUon  agalnat  Naspleon  b]r 
the  multo  of  the  battle  of  Austerliti:  hi«  rival  foTlowed  hhn  in  a  few  oumths;  their 
aAce  deep  almoit  side  by  ride  in  We&tminster  Abbey. 

**  Drop  upon  Pox's  grave  a  tear, 
Tirill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier." 
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Had'st  thoa  but  liy'd,  though  staii^'d  of  pover^ 

A  watchmaji  on  the  lonely  tower, 

Thj  thrilling  trnmp  had  roosed  the  land, 

When  frand  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 

By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light, 

Onr j>ilot8  had  kept  conrse  aright ; 

As  some  prond  colamn,  thongh  alone. 

Thy  strength  had  propp'd  the  tottering  throne : 

Now  is  the  stately  colamn  broke; 

The  beacon-light  is  qnench'd  in  smoke ; 

The  trumpet's  silver  sonnd  is  still. 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill  1 

Oh  think,  how  to  his  latest  day, 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claimed  his  prey. 
With  Palinnre's^  unaltered  mood, 
Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 
Each  call  for  needful  rest  repeird. 
With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 
Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 
The  steerage  of  the  realm  gave  way ! 
Then,  while,  on  Britain^s  ^ousand  plains, 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound. 
But  still,  upon  the  hallowed  day, 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray ; 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 
Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a  toar, — 
He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here  I 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh, 
Because  his  rival  slumbers  nigh  ; 
Nor  be  thy  remnescat  dumb, 
Lest  it  be  said  o'er  Fox's  tomb ; 
For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost 
When  best  emplov'd,  and  wanted  most ; 
Mom-n  genius  high,  and  lore  profound. 
And  wit  that  lov'd  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 
Ana  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
And,  if  thou  moum'st  they  could  not  save 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave, 
Be  every  harsher  thought  suppress'd, 
And  saa^d  be  the  last  long  rest. 
Here^  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 

>  The pUot  of  iBoMc in  Virgil:  iBiMid,  t.  835-871. 
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Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue, 
Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung ; 
Hersy  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 
As  if  some  angel  spoke  again, 
**  All  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men ;'' 
If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
O,  here  let  prejudice  depart. 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record*that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  cronch'd  to  France's  yoke, 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke,^ 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave.;" 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spnm'd,* 
The  sullied  olive-branch  retum'd, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nail'd  her  colours  to  the  mast  I 
Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmness,  gave 
A  portion  in  this  honoured  grave ; 
And  ne'er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wond'rous  men  the  dust. 
With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soar'd  above  the  crowd  I 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intiigue  for  place ; 
Like  fabled  gods,  theur  migh^  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar ; 
Beneath  each  banner,  proud  to  standi 
Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land ; 
mi  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone.^ 

THE  SCOinSH  HERALDS  REOEIYE  MARMION. — CANTO  IV. 

Fu^t  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  dang 

So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang ; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  press'd. 

With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest ; 

Each  at  his  trump  a  banner  wore. 

Which  Scotland's  royal  scutcheon  boi-e. 

Heralds  and  pursuivants,  by  name  ^ 

Bute,  Islay,  Marchmount,  Rothsay,  came. 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  Argent,  Or,  and  Azure  glowing, 

>  At  AutterUts  (1805)  and  Jena  (1806). 

>  M.  D'Oubril,  Rtuaan  ambuuMior  at  Parte  in  1806.  '*  liiiMd  a  treaty  aa  difcraoeftil  to 
Ruuia  as  It  wai  contrary  to  the  good  fkith  the  owed  to  Britain."— AUaoo,  eh.  4S. 

*  Pox,  when  Namdeon  would  have  apparently  leeured  hit  oontlneatal  luurpationa  by  a 
peace  with  Englaod,  firmly  reacted  it.  and  broke  off  the  negotiation. 

4  We  profess  to  have  to  do  only  with  the  poetry  of  the  passage  {  ifci  politfcal  predilec- 
tions or  prcgudioes  an  to  be  approTed  or  condemnad  by  other  tnbunals  than  that  of  lite- 
rary crituaain. 
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Attendant  on  a  king-at-arms,^ 
AVhose  hand  the  armori^  troncheon  held. 
That  fendal  strife  had  often  qnell'd. 

When  wildest  its  alarms. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age ; 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  king^s  errand  come ; 
Bnt,  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  fonnd  its  home ; 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age, 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome.* 
On  milk-white  palfi-ey  forth  he  pac'd  ; 
His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 

With  the  proud  heron-plume.* 
From  his  steed^s  shonlder,  loin,  and  breast, 

Silk  housing  swept  the  ground. 
With  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest. 

Embroidered  round  and  round. 
The  double  tressnre  might  yon  see, 

First  by  Achaius  borne,^ 
The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-de-lis. 

And  gallant  unicorn. 
So  bright  the  king's  armorial  coat, 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note. 
In  living  colours,  blazon'd  brave, 
The  Lion,  which  his  title  gave. 
A  train,  which  well  beseemed  his  state. 
But  all  unarmed,  around  him  wait 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  thy  verse  has  chaims. 

Sir  David  Lindcsay  of  the  Mount, 
Lord  Lion  King-at-arms ! 

1  The  oolcurt  of  the  field  of  the  herakile  ihleld,  or,  tedinically,  Ttnehirei,  arereduawl 
wvent  vis,  two  roetalt,— Or,  gold;  Arpent,  ril?er;  end  five  colouim,— .i^ncre,  btuet 
Gules,  red{  F«r(,  green  t  Purpure;  Sable,  black.  Engluh  heralds  admit  alio  7lm«jp, 
orange ;  Saiufuinef  blood-colour. — see  Brydaon's  View  of  Heraldry. 

'fee  Lyndaay'a  Life,  p.  39.— The  keys,  the  heraldacaymbol  of  the  Roman  eoderiaitieal 


MaiHtenanee-~'*  Confirmation  par  autorili  dejustioe,  dans  la  prwiwiion  d'un  hMtace, 
ou  d*un  bteefloe.*— Diet  French  Acad.  The  cap  of  raaintenanoj  U  the  lymbol  of  the 
Lord-Uon's  official  dignitr  and  trust. 

*  Trtiswrt  i  the  heraldic  shield  has  two  borders,  the  outer  the  orU,  the  inner  the  trta^ 
tun  (Eng.  trettt  twisted  hair:  Or.  thrix,  hair,  or  trUsot,  triple;  so  in  Prendi,  Italian, 
Arc  I  Anc  -Sax.  thraegtan,  to  wreathe ;  twM,  anything  twieed .-  trat,  anything  IMrUtdU 
Achaius  is  the  sixty-fifth  king  in  Buchanan's  list ;  supposed  to  be  coteniponuy  with 
Charlemagne,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  long  alliance  between  Pranoe  and  Soot- 
land.  In  symbol  of  which  he  adopted  the  double  tressure  with  fieurs-de-lys  on  the  Scottish 
arms—"  signifying  thereby  that  the  Lion  (the  cogniaanoe of  Scotland)  should  fkt»  thence- 
forth be  d^imded  by  the  aid  of  Frenchmen;  and  that  the  Scottish  kings  should  valiantly 
fight  in  deOnce  of  their  country,  liberties,  religion,  and  innocency.  which  axe  repmcnied 
by  the  lUies,  or  *  fleur  delioes.'  as  heralds  do  interpret  it."— Hollinshed.  AU  this  as  history 
hi  of  ooorse  utterly  apochryphal  i  it  Is  doubtflil  if  the  fleur-de-lys  (wliich  Is  a  apear-hend 
lathv  than  a  flower)  was  in  use  in  Freocb  heraldry  before  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring, 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King ; 

For  well  the  stately  Bai-on  knew, 

To  him  sach  courtesy  was  due, 
Whom  TO^al  James  himself  had  crowned, 
And  on  his  temples  plac'd  the  round 

.  Of  Scotland*s  ancient  diadem ; 
And  wet  his  brow  with  hallow'd  wine, 
And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem.^ 

XNTRODUCnON  TO  CANTO  V. 
EDINBURGH. 

True,  Caledonia's  queen  is  changed, 
Since,  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged. 
Within  its  steepy  limits  pent, 
By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement. 
And  flankine  towers  and  laky  flood,' 
Guarded  and  garrison'd  she  stood, 
Denying  entrance  or  resort, 
Save  at  each  tall  embattled  port  ;* 
Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  spiked  with  iron  prong. 
That  long  is  gone, — but  not  bo  long, 
Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late, 
Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 
Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 
A  wicket  churlishly  supplied.^ 
Stem  then,  and  steel-girt,  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin  I*    O,  how  alterM  now, 
When  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sit'st,  like  empress  at  her  sport, 
And  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free. 
Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea  ;* 
For  thy  dark  cloud,  with  umber'd  lour, 
That  hung  o'er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower, 
Thou  gleam'st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

«  «  «  « 


I  It  wu  pvt  of  the  ofllce  of  the  Lkn-Kinff  to  noelve  erobauiet.  The  herald-kinoi 
pierided  over  the  heraldic  eollecei  t  the  nflloe  was  reckonerf  one  of  met  dignity,  and  the 
Inauguration  «■•  attended  with  the  tolemn  ceremoniM  described  in  the  text.— See  the 


author's  note,  which  will  also  show  that  Lindsay*!  Lion-Kinnhip  is  an  anachronism  i 
he  did  not  obtain  that  dignity  till  the  next  reign.  Lienses  of  this  kind,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  poem  or  story,  abound  in  Scott's  works. 

*  The  hollow  occupied  by  the  Princes  Street  Gardens  and  the  Mound  was  formerly  the 
Nor'-loeh,  forming  the  defence  of  the  northern  side  of  the  dty. 

s  The  sites  of  the  gates  of  Old  Rdinburgh  are  still  termed  Poru,  aa  Bristo  Port,  &c. 

*  See  ••  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  ch.  i. 

*  For  the  appearance  of  Kclinburgh  In  the  Ifith  century,  see  '*  The  Abbot,"  eh.  xvii. 
et  seq.  For  the  neighbouring  teenery,  consult  *'  Mannion,^  canto  iv .  st.  SS,  ^  sea.  JDutv* 
Sdin,  i.«.  Edwin^i  hill,  or  F.dwin'ii  burgh,  flrora  being  the  residence  of  the  NorthuiB> 
brian  prince  Edwin  i  the  Noithumbnan  Ssxons  conquered  the  LoChiaiia. 

*  Mneh  more  true  DOW  than  when  the  paaaj^  was  writteD. 
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[And]  thoQ,  fair  city !  disamy'd 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart^s  aid, 
As  stately  seem*st,  bat  lorelier  far, 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 
Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne^ 
Strength  and  seeority  are  flown  ; 
Still,  as  of  yore,  Qneen  of  the  North ! 
Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 
Ne'er  readier  at  alarm-beU's  call 
Thy  borghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall. 
Than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine, 
Thy  daontless  voluntaiy  line  ;• 
For  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land. 
Thy  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil. 
Full  red  would  stain  then*  native  soil, 
Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 


THE  BATTLE.' 

High  sight  It  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile ; 
Beneath  the  cavemM  cliff  they  fidl, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing, 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den. 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim-wood  glen. 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  succession  still. 
And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch. 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

To  gain  th'  opposing  hiU.^ 


1  Part  of  the  old  dty  wall  •till  subaists  In  men  ooeaaloiial  fragmenta. 

3  Sir  Walter  was  Tery  active  as  quartermaster  to  the  Edlnbunh  Vohinlecn.  embodied 
In  17fl7f  in  the  prospect  of  the  French  invasion. — See  LockhArti  C  p.  2BB. 

*  The  dreumsbmces  of  the  battle  are  strictly  historical.  James  IV.  had  entered  into 
war  with  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  VIII.,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  flerr  temper  of 
both  princes,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  inddious  policy  uf  France,  then  pressed 
by  the  vigour  of  Henry's  arms.  The  French  queen  especially,  whom  James,  m  tne  fan- 
tastic gallantry  of  chivalry,  had  elected  as  "  the  lady  of  his  love,"  implorad  her  knl^t 
to  prove  his  devotiim  by  marching,  for  her  sake,  three  steps  on  English  ground.  Thm 
result  was  the  total  defeat  and  death  of  the  Scottish  king  with  most  ofhis  nobility  ( 1513). 
by  (he  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  Flodden  in  Northumberland.  The  king  cUed  while  midei  sen- 
tence of  psnal  excommunicatton :  for  the  singular  history  of  his  corpse,  see  Scott's  Tales 
of  a  Orandfather,  and  his  History  of  Scotland. 

4  The  Scottish  king,  for  the  sake  of  a  punctilio  of  chivalry,  allowed  the  Bnglisb  to  eroas 
Till  Bridge. 
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And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
Dark  Flodden !  on  thy  airy  brow, 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  straggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  sonl  of  James? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  Dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land,    ' 
Between  him  and  Tweed^s  southern  strand. 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand? — 
Oh,  Douglas,^  for  thy  leading  wand  1 

Fierce  Randolph,^  for  thy  speed  1 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skiird  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry — "  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right  1" 
Another  sight  had  seen  that  mom, 
From  Fate^s  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannock-bum ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  passed  in  vain. 
And  £ngland*s  host  has  gained  the  plain  ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still, 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 
«  •  •  « 

[The  omitted  itanias  bring  Marmion,  on  hli  return  from  his  RootUah  m|isioo.  to  the 
scene  of  actkm ;  he  hM  in  his  train  the  Lady  Clara*  the  Tictiin  of  his  aTarioe  and  treachenr* 
who  has  been  ensnared  by  his  machinations  to  the  apparently  coming  Cite  of  accepting 
his  hand;  but  knows  that  her  former  lover,  also  the  victim  of  Marmlon,  is  near  to 
rescue  and  avenge  her.  He  leaves  her  on  the  hUl  within  sight  of  the  armlet,  under  the 
charge  of  his  two  squires,  Blount  and  Flta-Eustaoe.] 

Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  d^tant  comrades  view : 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay  I 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 
But,  see  I  look  up— on  Flodden  bent,* 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fir'd  his  tent.''— 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke. 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downwai'd  to  the  banks  of  Till, 
Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke ; 
Yolum'd  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  doud  envelop'd  Scotland's  war. 

As  down  the  hiU  they  broke ; 

>  The  comrades  of  Brace. 

*  Bent,  see  note  8.  p-  8.—The  Scottish  army  set  fire  to  their  camp,  to  descend  the  hill 
under  cover  of  the  smoke. 
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Kor  mutial  ■hovt,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
ADnome'd  their  marcli ;  their  tread  aloae-^ 
At  times  one  warning  tmmpet  blown. 

At  times  a  stifled  ham — 
Told  Eng^land,  from  his  moontain-thrGne 

King  James  did  mshing  come. — 
Scarce  conld  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  dose. — 
They  close,  in  donds  of  smoke  and  dost, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lancets  throst ; 

And  snch  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sndden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  foaght  apon  the  eaith, 

And  fiends  in  npper  air. 
Long  look*d  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 
«  «  •  • 

CThe  two  tqQlret.  maddened  by  the  d^t  of  tbeftll  of  CKeir  leMler's  baiiDcr.  iiMh  taMo 
the  lnUle»  and  ratum  Mme  time  aflv  wlui  the  woooded  Mennion.] 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drenchM  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  loid, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strainM  the  broken  brand : 
His  aims  were  smearM  with  blood  and  sand : 
DraggM  from  among  the  horses'  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 
The  falcon -crest  and  pluma^  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  I   .    .   .    . 
Toung  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace. 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face. 

Said—"  By  St  George,  he's  gone  I 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  I 

(lood  night  to  Marmion.'' — 
**  Unnnrtur'd  Blount ! — thy  brawling  cease : 
He  opes  his  eyes,"  said  Eustace,  "  peace  t" 

When,  doflTd  his  casque,  he  felt  free  aur, 

Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : — 

"  Where's  Harry  Blount?    Fitz-Eustace  where ? 

Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare ! 

Redeem  my  pennon,  charge  agaifl  I 

Cry — *  Marmion  to  the  rescue !' — ^Vain  I 

Last  of  my  race,  on  battle  plain 

That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  ! — 

Yet  my  last  thought  is  En^and's : — ^fly. 

To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring; 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. — 
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Fitz-Enstace,  to  Lord  Sarrey  hie : 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field ; 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield  : 
Edmund  is  down  : — ^my  life  is  reft ; — 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire, — 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 
Or  victoiy  and  England's  lost. — 
Mast  I  bid  twice? — hence,  varlets  1  fly ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone — ^to  die.'' — 
They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay ; 
Clare  drew  her  firom  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  half  he  murmur'd, — **  Is  there  none, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water,  from  the  spring, 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst !" 

O  Woman  I  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  li^ht  quiv'ring  aspen  made ;  ' 
When  pam  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stoop'd  her  by  the  runnel's  side. 

But  in  abhoiTence  backward  di-ew ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain  wide, 
Where  rag^d  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  bloe. 
Where  shall  she  turn  ? — behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain-cell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-woni  letters  say, 
'*  9r<nlt .  toesTS  .  pilgrim .  Urinlt .  aidi .  {nra^. 
;fox .  t^t .  ftiiOi .  smtl.  of .  &x!hH .  ^res. 

mL%9 .  hunt .  t^in .  tross .  ani  .  loeU." 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Marmion's  head ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
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Deep  drank  Lord  Mormion  of  the  wave. 

*  •  *  • 

With  froitless  labour,  Clara  bound, 

And  strove  to  stannch,  the  gashing  wound : 

The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Churches  prayers ; 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  ladj^s  voice  was  in  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
^^  In  the  hat  battle,  borne  down  by  ike  flying, 
Where  mmgles  tpor'e  rattle  with  grocuu  of  He  dying  P'*^ 

So  the  notes  rung ; 
"  Avoid  thee.  Fiend  I— with  cruel  hand 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner^s  sand ! — 
Oh  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  gi*ace  divine ; 

Oh  think  on  faith  and  bliss ! — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  this.** — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now  trebly  thundering  swell'd  the  gale. 

And— Stanley  !  was  the  cry  ;— 
A  light  on  Mannion*s  visage  spread, 

And  flr*d  his  glaring  eye : 
With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  "  Victory  I 
Charge,  Chester,  charge !    On,  Stanley,  on !"   .    .    . 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.* 

[Clara.  ■•  the  night  IU1s»  It  orttioated  fkom  the  field  by  the  monk.] 

But  as  they  left  the  dai-k*ning  heath, 
More  desperate  grew  the  stiife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  haird. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assaird : 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  theii*  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow. 
Though  charging  knights  like  whu-lwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow. 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 

I  He  thinks  of  the  nun,  Constance,  whom  he  had  seduced  firom  her  convent,  and 
afterwards  left  to  the  cruel  death  which  the  chureh  awarded  to  bceach  of  monastic  tows. 
~^See  canto  ii.     The  words  "  In  the  lost,"  ftc.  are  from  the  song  of  Kita-Bustace  in 

a  «•  i  The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  has  nothing  so  good  as  the  death  of  MarmJon."— Mackintosh. 
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The  Stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 

Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 

Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; — 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  ntter  darkness  clos'd  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
Then  skllfhl  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 
As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands. 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow. 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land : 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden^s  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  waiL 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song,^ 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong :  ^ 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stem  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield  I' 


FROM  "  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.'' 

CANTO  L   STANZA  XIV. 
THE  TROSACHS. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roU'd, 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay, 

>  The  "  Plowtn  of  the  Foraat,**  far  example. 

*  '*  The  powerftil  poecry  of  these  paneges  can  receive  no  illustration  fhim  any  pndset 
or  obsecvadoni  of  ours.  It  Is  superior,  in  our  apprehension,  to  all  that  this  author  has 
hitherto  produced.  From  the  moment  the  author  gets  in  sight  of  Plodden  field,  indeed, 
to  the  end  of  the  poem,  there  Is  no  tame  writing— he  does  not  once  fiag.  There  is  a 
flight  of  five  or  six  hundred  lines  in  which  he  nerer  stoops  his  wing,  nor  waTen  in  hia 

Ll 
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And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  light, 
And  movntains  that  like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 
High  on  the  south,  hage  Benvenne 
Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knoUs,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurFd, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world : 
A  *wildering  forest  feathered  o'er 
His  minM  sides  and  summit  hoar ; 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-an  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare.' 

BTANZA  XDL. 
THE  LADY  OF  TRB  LAKK. 

A  chieftain^s  daughter  seemM  the  maid ; 
Her  satin  snood,*  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  bi'ooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care ; 
And  never  bi-ooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy. 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue, 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-born  glance  cohfess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast  ] 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer. 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  north. 

eoune,  but  carries  the  reader  forward  with  a  more  rapid,  sustained,  and  lofty  morement, 
than  any  epic  bard  we  can  at  preMnt  remember.'*— JeflTVey. 

So  popular  was  the  dead  Iiln^,  that  his  aflTectionate  suMecta  would  not  believe  In  Us 
death,  but  had  long  a  strong  futh  that  he  would  recum  The  Frendi  peasantry  seem  to 
have  some  similar  superstition  about  Napoleon.  For  other  examples  of  this  in  history, 
see  p.  856,  supra. 

>  "  PerhjuM  the  art  of  landscape-painiing  in  poetry  has  never  been  displayed  in  higher 
perfection  than  in  three  sUnzas  "■— Critical  Review,  Aug.  1820.  *'  Bcnvenue,  the  mtlc 
mountain,  i.  e.  an  contra.Hted  with  Ben-U'di  and  Ben-Lomond  ;  Benan,  a  diminutive  of 
Ben."  **  Giants"  and  '*  enchanted  laud,"  imagery  from  Scott's  favourite  xomanoes!  al- 
lusions to  this  Uteratureare  scattered  profusely  over  his  poetry. 

<  A  band  encircling  the  forehead,  and  confining  the  hair,  worn  In  Scotland  by  an  un- 
married female :  **  wnen  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  tlie  matron  atate^  It  waa  exdianged 
tat  the  CMrcA,  toy,  or  eH/." 
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One  only  passion  nnreveal'd, 
Wi(Ii  maiden  pride  the  maid  oonceal'd, 
Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame ; — 
O  need  I  tell  that  passion^s  name  ? 

CANTO  II.      STANZA  XXII. 
PATERNAL  AFFECTION. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given, 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion^s  dross  refined  and  dear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 
It  would  not  stain  an  angePs  cheek, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  I 

CANTO  III.      STANZA  XVI. 
CORONACH.^ 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain. 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 
The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Dnncan  no  mon-ow ! 
The  band  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glory. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing. 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing. 

When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,* 

Sage  counsel  in  cnmber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  I 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever ! 

1  A  Highland  dug*;  ooinpare  the  fonn  and  me  of  this  word  bj  Dunbar,  p.  SI.  supra. 
Thh  coronach,  and  the  succeeding  long.  occur  in  that  splendid  Paiuage  of  the  poem,  the 
. *^.._-,.      ...      '^  #  Bending  the  Scry  ciow  through  the  chf" '— - 


summoning  ot  the  Clan  Alpine,  by  lending  the  fiery  cro«  through  the  chiefi  territorieSi 

*  Or  eorrif  **  the  hollow  side  of  the  hill  where  nmeusuaUy  lien*'  this  word  give*  name 
to  many  places  in  Scotland.— jPoroy  (forage),  a  Highland  plundering  expedition;  on  the 
Borders,  where  horses  were  used,  the  word  was  Raid  (ride). 
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BTAMZAXXm. 

BONO. 

The  heath  this  night  most  be  my  bed, 
The  bracken^ — curtain  for  my  head, 
My  loilaby — ^the  warder's  tread, 

Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary. 
To-morrow  eTe,  more  stilly  laid, 
My  coach  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  I 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  donds  thy  lovely  brow ; 

I  dare  not  think  npon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  most  Norman  knowr ; 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  most  be  like  bended  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Maiy. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught ; 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And,  if  returned  from  conquered  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  1 


JAMES  HOOO,  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 
(1773--1835.) 

Oknius  is  irrepressible,  and  it  **  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit  :^  obscuiity 
and  poverty  could  not  crush  Crabbe,  nor  could  a  cabin-boy^  hardships, 
nor  a  shoemaking  apprenticeship,  conceal  the  merit  of  Oifford,  or  prevent 
him  from  reaching  a  high  rank  as  a  satirist  and  a  critic 

James  Hogg  was  bom  in  a  sphere  perhaps  still  more  remote  than  that 
of  Bums  from  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  dignity  of  a  popular  and  na- 
tional poet.  Bom  the  descendant  of  an  ancestry  of  shepherds  in  the  wilds  of 
Ettrick,  his  serenth  year  opened  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  father^  small  and 
painfully-acquired  means.  A  rude  shieling  was  the  dwelling  of  his  childhood ; 
some  six  months  "  buckled  in  the  sum**  of  his  school  education  ;  till  nearly 
his  manhood  the  Bible  was  his  only  reading  ;  but  the  sunshine  of  the  poetiod 
faculty  seems  early  to  have  flitted  about  his  mmd.  To  his  mother,  like 
many  great  men,  he  owed  the  nursing  of  the  talent  which  Ood  had  given. 
Literature  slowly  Aed  her  showers  on  his  intellect  ;  and,  after  a  youth 
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paned  in  sequestered  regions  in  the  care  of  a  few  sheep,  he  appeared  be- 
fore his  countrymen  as  a  claimant  of  the  successorship  to  the  throne  of 
Bums.  The  first  wealth  his  pen  yielded  was  expended  on  an  unhicky  farming 
speculation.  Driyen  to  Edinburgh  and  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
the  publication  of  the  **  Queen's  Wake^^  in  1813  at  length  vindicated  his  po- 
sition as  a  poet.  In  that  year,  a  grant  of  the  farm  of  Altri  ve  in  Ettrick,  from 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  restored  him  to  his  original  occupation. 
He  married  ;  leased  the  larger  adjoining  fkrm  of  .Mount  Benger,  the  fail- 
ure of  which  again  reduced  him  in  a  few  years  to  poverty.  During  these 
years  he  continued  to  write  voluminously  ;  he  was  intimately  connected 
for  a  contdderable  time  with  Blackwood^  Magazine ;  he  chums,  indeed, 
the  merit  of  founding  that  periodical.  All  his  misfortunes  he  bore  not 
only  with  equanimity,  but  with  a  cheerfulness  which  could  never  be  broken. 
Somewhat  of  the  touchiness  of  the  irritable  race,  combined  with  a  simpli- 
city and  artlessness  of  character  that  wore  *^  its  heart  upon  its  sleeve,**  and 
the  want  of  that  knowledge  of  the  world  and  regularity  of  businesB  habits 
which  nature  seems  to  have  denied  to  poets,  involved  Mr  Hogg  sometimes 
in  unpleasant  collisions  with  his  friends,  and  proved  the  source  of  not  a 
few  of  his  misfortunes.  Like  most  self-educated  men,  he  was,  and  had  a 
right  to  be  so,  vain  of  his  position  and  achievements ;  but  in  Mr  Hoggis 
vanity  there  is  a  bonkommde  and  simplicity  utterly  different  fk-om  the  in- 
solence of  pride.  He  was  hospitable,  libo-al,  and  generous  in  disposition, 
upright  and  straightforward  in  principle.  His  works — prose  compositions, 
chiefly  tales,  **  rough  and  racy/*  as  Byron  termed  them,  and  his  poetry — 
amount  to  about  thirty  volumes,  besides  a  vast  number  of  contributions  to 
periodicals  and  annuals.  His  poetry  consists  chiefly  of  songs,  ballads,  and 
elfin  legends  ;  he  was  at  home  in  the  hdrj  world,  and  it  is  in  these  gorgeous 
and  airy  regions  in  which  his  genius  is  chiefly  conspicuous.  The  **  Queen  Is 
Wake,'*  his  finest  poem,  is  beautifully  conceived.  It  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  lyric  legends,  supposed  to  be  sung  before  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  at  a  wake^ 
(or  nightly-meeting)  of  northern  minstrels.  The  legends  are  united  by  a 
thread  of  narrative  poetry. 


THE  SKY-LARK. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

BIjthsome  and  cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er' moorland  and  lea ! 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud, 
Love  gives  it  energy,  love  gave  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying  ? 
Thy  lay  is  in  heaven,  thy  love  is  on  earth. 


1  Same  with  wttch ,-  laie^wake,  at  Iffke^wthe  (fir.  Sax.  liehoma,  a  body),  the  watch 
leld  over  the  dead  before  burial.    The  analog     -••-••- 
S4ekt  beuech;  saekt  tateheli  break*  bnach. 


held  over  the  dead  before  burial.    The  analogy  of  k  into  ch  is  ftequent,  as  speak,  epeeeh  / 
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0*er  fell  and  fonntain  sheen, 

OV  moor  and  moan  tain  green, 
0*er  the  red  streamer  that  heralds  the  day. 

Over  the  clondlet  dim, 

Over  the  rainbow^s  rim, 
Musical  chernb,  soar,  singing,  away  I 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  lore  be ! 

Emblem  of  happiness. 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

from  the  **  queen^s  wake." 
kilmeky's  visions  in  fairy  land.' 

She  saw  a  sun  on  a  summer >sky, 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  by, 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  lay, 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountains  grey ; 
And  that  land  had  valleys  and  hoary  piles, 
And  merl^^  seas,  and  a  thousand  isles ; 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green, 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzliu$r  sheen. 
Like  magic  miiTora,  where  slumbering  lay 
The  sun,  and  the  sky,  and  the  cloudlet  grey. 

«  «  «  • 

She  saw  the  com  wave  on  the  vale ; 
She  saw  the  deer  run  down  the  dale ; 
She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore. 
And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  freedom  bore : 
And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  land  before. 

She  saw  a  lady  sit  on  a  throne, 
The  fairest  that  ever  the  sun  shone  on  I 
A  Lion^  licked  her  hand  of  milk. 
And  she  held  him  in  a  leash  of  silk ; 
And  a  leifu'^  maiden  stood  at  her  knee. 
With  a  silver  wand  and  a  melting  e^e. 
Her  sovereign  shield,  till  love*  stole  in, 
And  poLsonM  all  the  fount  within. 

Then  a  gruff  untoward  bedeman®  came. 
And  hundit  tlie  lion  on  his  dame ; 

»  KHmeny  is  the  most  beatitlAil  of  the  serenteen  tongs  In  the  •*  Queen's  Wake."  It 
U  founded  on  the  well-known  ancient  tradition  of  the  power  of  the  fairies  to  carry  mor- 
talx  into  their  country.  Kilmeny,  a  good  nnd  beautifUl  maiden,  is  thus  spirited  away 
into  fairv  land,  where.  a<nong  otner  wonders,  she  sees  the  followin(r  visions :  the  first 
depicts  the  fortunes  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  successors  till  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  se- 
cond foreshadows  the  war  of  the  French  RevnUiiion. 

2  Marlfvl.  vKrir  <rat*ri.  »  Scotland,  the  Lion  being  her  heraldic  a^rmbrf. 

lonelv— Jamieson.     The  maiden  seems  intended  for  a  pei^ 


•nniflcation  of  royal  dignity  and  wisdom. 
^  in  her  attachmentK  to  Damley  and  Bothwell. 
*  Alms  receiver,  beggar  i  applied  here  to  Presbytery. 
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And  the  guardian  maid,  wi'  the  dauntless  e*e, 
She  dropped  a  tear,  and  left  her  knee ; 
And  she  saw  till  the  queen  frae  the  lion  fled, 
Till  the  bonniest  flower  of  the  world  lay  dead. 
A  coffin  was  set  on  a  distant  plain, 
And  she  saw  the  red  blood  fall  like  rain ; 
Then  bonny  Kilmeny's  heart  grew  sair, 
And  she  turned  away,  and  could  look  nae  mair. 

Then  the  gruff  grim  carle  gimed  amain. 
And  they  trampled  him  down,  but  he  rose  again  ;^ 
And  he  baited  the  lion  to  deeds  of  weir. 
Till  he  lapped  the  blood  to  the  kingdom  dear ; 
And,  weening  liis  head  was  danger-preef. 
When  crowned  with  the  rose  and  the  clover-leaf, 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  chased  him  away, 
To  feed  with  the  deer  on  the  mountain  gi*ay. 
He  gowled  at  the  carle,  and  he  gecked  at  heaven, 
But  his  mark  was  set,  and  his  arles  given. 
Kilmeny  awhile  her  een  withdrew ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was  new. 

She  saw  below  her  fair  unfurled 
One  half  of  all  the  glowing  world. 
Where  oceans  rolled,  and  rivera  ran, 
To  bound  the  aims  of  sinful  man. 
She  saw  a  people,  fierce  and  fell, 
Bui-st  frae  their  bounds  like  fiends  of  hell ; 
There  lilies  grew,  and  the  eagle  flew. 
And  she  herked  on  her  ravening  crew, 
Till  the  cities  and  towers  were  wrapt  in  a  blaze. 
And  the  thunder  it  roared  o^er  the  land  and  the  seas. 
The  widows  they  wailed,  and  the  red  blood  ran. 
And  she  threatened  an  end  to  the  race  of  man : 
She  never  lened,  nor  stood  in  awe. 
Till  caught  by  tlie  lion's  deadly  paw. 
Oh  !  then  the  eagle  swinkcd  for  life, 
And  brainyellcd  up  a  moital  strife ; 
But  flew  she  north,  or  flew  she  south. 
She  met  wi'  the  gowl  of  the  lion's  mouth. 


1  Afterprophesying  the mlsfoTtunes  of  Msry,  the  poet  proceedt  to  allegorise  the  Inef- 
fectual effortu  of  iaxMt  VI.  against  the  *  *  btdrman  "  i  PreBbytery),  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  national  "  Lion,**  at  Presbyter-an  and  PuritAn  instigation,  against  Charles  I.,  whidi 
ended  in  the  death  qf  that  king.  There  fa  some  obscurity  in  whnt  follows :  weening  his 
head  t  Hra  neenis  to  denote  the  national  "  Lmti."  as  representing  Charles  II.  at  the  head  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  persecuting  with  a  h\|^und  the  Presbyterian  **carUf*  (the  Covenant- 
ers), and  "  chasing  him  away  to  feed."  &c. :  but  tlio  impious  "  gccking  at  heaven"  in  such 
persecution  drew  down  Judgment  on  the  kingh  family,  in  the  **arles''  (wages  or  recompense) 
of  expulsion  from  the  thn>ne  in  I68K. — ^Scotch  woros:  ineir,  wart  pr«^»  proof;  gowled^ 
threatened,  scowled,  yelled;  cartu  (Ang  -^ax.  ceork  Ichurl] ),  a  man  as  distinguished 
from  a  boy ;  gecked,  mocked ;  herked,  urged ;  Uned,  conceded,  yielded,  desisted ;  ewiuksd, 
Jaboured*  struggled ;  brainpeli,  to  buzst  forth  violently ;  uKd  here  transitively. 
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kilhsny's  retubm  from  fairt  lasb. 

When  seven  lang  years  had  come  and  fled ; 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 
When  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmenv^s  name, 
Late,  late  in  a  gloaming  Eilmeny  cam  hame  I 
And  O,  her  beanty  was  fair  to  see, 
But  still  and  stedfast  was  her  e'e  I 
Snch  beanty  bard  may  never  declare, 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there  ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maidens*  een 
In  that  mUd  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodie 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
But  she  loved  to  raike^  the  lanely  glen^ 
And  keepit  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Her  holy  hymns  unheai'd  to  sing, 
To  suck  the  flowers,  and  drink  the  spring. 
But,  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared, 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hill  were  cheered : 
The  wolf  played  blythly  round  the  field, 
The  lordly  byson*  lowed  and  kneeled ; 
The  dun-deer  wooed  with  manner  bland, 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung. 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung, 
In  ecstacy  of  sweet  devotion, 
O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion : 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  foi-est  came ; 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds'  the  tame, 
And  goved^  around,  charmed  and  amazed  ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned^  and  gazed, 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzai'd  came  with  the  throstle-cock. 
The  corby®  left  her  houf  in  the  rock ; 
The  blackbird  along  wi*  the  eagle  flew ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew ; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began, 
And  the  tod,^  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran  ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  atour  them  hung, 
And  the  merl  and  the  mavis^  forhooyed*  their  young; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world  1 

1  Brnge,  s  Soottifh  wUd  aitUe.--8ee  note  1,  p.  385. 

>  RndonireB  aod  folds.  *  Moved  about  her  inquirmglT. 

*  Croon,  to  emit  a  murmurinffKmnd.  *  Crow.— Hoi|^  I 
'  Fox ;  atour,  either  k  tour  (Pr. )  or  at  over. 

•  Blackbird  and  thrush :  he  ha«  already  mentioned  both  Urtb. 
'  Fotaooki  trom/vrKogan,  Ang.-Sax.,  to  despiae. 
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SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 
(1772—1834.) 

CoLKRiDOB,  **  the  most  imaginative  of  modem  |>oet8,**  waa  the  youngest 
■on  of  a  vicar  of  St  Mary  Ottery,  Devonshire.  Lonng  his  father  in  early  life, 
he  obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  a  presentation  to  Christ  Church 
HospitaL  His  reputation  at  Christ  Church  promised  a  brilliant  career  at 
Cambridge  University,  which  he  entered  in  h:s  nineteenth  year.  But  his 
addiction  to  speculation  and  reading,  instead  of  vigorous  application  to  those 
exercises  which  are  the  tangible  tests  of  scholarship,  and  the  Socinian  opinions 
into^  which  his  speculations  seduced  him,  precluding  the  prospect  of  um< 
venity  honours,  he  fled  in  a  species  of  despair  from  his  college,  and  enlisted 
in  London  into  a  horse  regiment  Discovered  and  rescued  by  his  friends,  be 
returned  to  Cambridge,  which  he  subsequently  left  without  a  degree.  On 
quitting  the  university,  he  asbociated  himself  with  Southey  and  another 
young  poet,  Lovel,  in  a  Utopian  scheme  of  founding  a  Pantisocracy,  or  re- 
public ofpure  freedom,  in  America :  all  the  youthfiU  enthusiasm  oi  Britain 
had  at  that  period  (1795)  run  mad  with  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the 
French  revolution.  The  project  of  the  poets  evaporated  very  harmlessly  in 
marriages  with  three  sisters  at  Bristol ;  their  republicanism  vanished ;  Southey 
went  to  Portugal,  and  Coleridge  attempted  to  procure  bread  by  his  pen.  In 
the  south  of  England  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr  Wordsworth,  to  whose 
experiment  in  poetry,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  he  contributed  some  share, 
and  enjoyed  an  adequate  proportion  of  the  criticism  they  incurred,  from  the 
dignified  rod  of  the  leading  reviews  down  to  the  juvenile  lash  of  Byron  (see 
**  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.**)  The  subsequent  settlement  of 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  amidst  the  northern  lakes  gave  origin 
to  the  soubriquet  **  Lakers,**  with  which  their  opponents  stigmati^d  the  ap- 
parent adherents  of  their  supposed  **  schooL**  Coleridge  had  travelled  with  Mr 
Wordsworth  in  Germany,  and,  by  his  study  of  the  metaphysics  of  that  count- 
ry, injured,  it  is  alleged,  his  poetical  genius  His  habits  of  mind  and  of  business 
rendered  his  lectures  and  his  publications  unprofitable  to  himself  and  disaa- 
trous  to  his  publishers.  Opium-eating,  into  which  he  had  been  seduced  by  its 
alleged  medicinal  effects,  bad  gradually  unhinged  the  structure  of  his  mind  ; 
he  became  an  exile  from  his  family  and  his  dearest  friends,  and  lived  a 
species  of  hap-hazard  life,  till  he  had  firmness  enough  to  place  himself  (1 81 6), 
for  the  cure  of  his  unfortunate  habit,  under  the  chaige  of  Mr  Oilman,  sur- 
geon, Highgate.  In  the  bosom  of  that  gentleman's  affectionate  ftmily  he  lived 
till  his  death,  delighting  **  troops**  of  admiring  friends  by  the  miracles  of  his 
conversation.^  During  this  period  his  most  important  works  were  published ; 
he  was  overcoming  his  infirmity ;  his  shattered  nature  was  restored  to  a 
wholesome  religious  tone  ;  his  philosophy  was  tempering  into  tangibleness 
and  utility  ;  but  the  poet  died  in  1 834.  The  great  beauty  of  his  mind,  both 
in  its  error  and  its  orthodoxy,  was  its  simplicity  of  religious  eamestneia,  and 
the  single  eye  with  which  through  much  error  it  panted  after  truth.  His 
capital  defect  was  want  of  eno'-getic  will,  which  inflicted  misery  on  his  fii- 
mily,  and  on  himself  heart-rending  remorse  (see,  **  To  Wordsworth,*'  p.  410) ; 
see  also  Cottle's  **  Reminiscences,**  and  Talfourd'b  Memoirs  of  C.  Lamb. 

The  intellect  of  Coleridge  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  that  of  which  it 
was  capable,  which  it  contemplated,  and  which  it  suggested,  than  l>y  that 

>  Though  hi«  oonduct  to  his  relations,  whidi  may  be  attributed  to  what  we  may  well 
term  a  diicaae,  displayed  many  of  the  resultt  ctf  want  of  alftction ;  though  the  same 
cause  led  him  Into  acts  and  declarations  which  In  other  men  would  be  termed  roeanqess 
and  dishonesty,— yet  the  fasdnatton  of  his  amlableness  and  the  charm  of  his  oonvenatkm 
produced  and  reproduced  in  him  the  tendercst  and  daepest  afiectioiis  of  ftltDdihip.  Bes 
TaUburd's  Memoin  of  Cbades  Lambb 

M  m 
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which  it  achieved.  His  prose  works  embrace  manj  of  the  sabjects  ] 
interesting  to  mankind— theology,  history,  politics,  the  principles  of  society : 
another  sphere  of  his  labours,  partly  oral  and  partly  written,  was  literatorft 
and  its  criticism :  a  third  comprehended  logic  and  the  transcendental  meC»* 
physics.  Independently  of  his  lectures,  and  contributions  to  periodicals^ 
Coleridge'^  opinions  are  conveyed  chiefly  in  "  The  Friend,"  "  Lay  Sennona," 
**  BiQgraphia  Literaria,"  **  Aids  to  Reflection,**  **  Constitution  of  Church  and 
State,**  &c  Most  of  these  works  are  fragmentary,  or  at  least  thej  exhibit, 
t,*olIectively,  only  part  of  his  system  of  opinions,  for  the  poet  aU  his  lile 
lived  upon  the  futiu^  His  poetical  works,  consisting  of  "  Juvenile  Poema,** 
'*  Sybilline  Leaves,**  odes,  ballads,  dramas,  translations,  &&,  exhibit  the  same 
feature  of  splendid  incompletenessi  The  whole  labours  of  Coleridge  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  an  unfinished  city  :  the  outline  of  the  streets  ex- 
hibits only  how  splendid  they  might  have  proved  ;  the  basement  of  a  pillar 
shows  how  gorgeous  might  have  been  its  capital.  A  small,  compact,  com- 
plete beauty  of  poesy  or  of  thought  pains  with  the  reflection  that  it  stands 
surrounded  by  mere  fragments  of  similar  promise.  His  works  might  be  com- 
nared  to  a  Califomian  valley,  out  of  which  may  be  dug  solid  lumps  of  price- 
less gold  from  amongjnaterials  useless  or  inappreciabte.  He  was  capable  of 
immense  services  to  poetry,  and  his  intentions  were  magnificent,  but  Cole> 
ridge*s  future  was  a  bad  bank  on  which  to  draw  ;  its  bil^  were  perpetuallj 
dishonoured.  The  conspicuous  features  of  his  poetry  are  its  exquisite  and 
original  melody  of  versification,  whose  very  sound  chains  the  ear  and  soul  ; 
the  harmonious  grouping  and  idealised  colouring  of  its  pictures  ;  statueaque- 
ness  and  purity  of  taste  in  its  living  figures  ;  and  truth,  in  luxuriance  or  in 
simplicity,  in  majesty  or  in  smallness,  in  its  descriptions  of  nature.  In  sen* 
timent,  he  opens  with  charming  artlessness  his  own  bosom  in  sorrow  and  in 
joy.  There  exists  in  general  a  decided  contrast  between  the  simplicity  and 
lucidness  of  CoIeridge*s  poetical  style  of  expression,  and  the  involved  doud- 
like  fashion  of  his  prose.  In  his  poetry,  as  already  observed,  we  lament  in- 
completeness of  design :  ^  Christabel**  is  unfinished  ;  the  **•  Ancient  Mariner^ 
is  huddled  up  with  an  insufficient  moral ;  but  how  exquisite  in  their  perfect- 
ness  are  the  **  Hymn  to  Mount  Blanc,**'  **  Love,"  the  **  Odes,**  and  many 
lesser  jewels !  He  oflen  expends  his  genius  on  trifles.  Hisdramatic  jl^ieces^  like 
most  modem  efforts  in  that  department  of  literature,  exhibit  rather  scenery, 
I  oetry,  and  sentiment,  than  character.  The  best  tribute  to  Coleridge*s  genius 
consists  in  its  admiration — ^nay,  imitation — ^by  the  highest  minds  among  hia 
cotemporaries,  Byron  and  Scott,  while  it  is  evident  that  his  phraseology  and 
his  melody  still  murmur  in  the  finest  strains  which  emanate  from  the  present 
age  

TO  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.* 

«  *  «  « 

O  great  bard  I 
Ere  jet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 
With  stedfast  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 
Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  tnily  great 
Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 

>  This,  however,  Ig  one  of  the  pieces  iroplioated  in  the  eocuMtioni  of  plagiaitan  ■nlnst 
Coleridge.  The  aocuiations  will  be  found  in  Tail's  Magasine,  September  1834 1  wack- 
wood,  April  1840 ;  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  ediUoa  of  Rdd's  Works,  p.  880.  The  chief  deftaoe 
of  Coleridge  Is  seen  in  the  prefisce  to  a  recent  edition  of  the  **  Biographia  Literarla,"  fay 
his  nephew,  the  late  Rei'.  H.  N.  Coleridge i  see  also  Eneydop.  Brie,  art  Coleridge. 

*  *'  Composed  on  the  night  after  his  recitation  of  a  poem  on  the  growth  of  an  iadlvi- 
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Shed  inflaenoe  1    They,  both  in  power  snd  act, 
An  parmaneaty  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 
Save  a9  it  worketh  for  then,  tbey  In  it. 
Nor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old, 
And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fame. 
Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 
Makes  andible  a  linkM  lay  of  TVnth  ; 
Of  Tmth  profound,  a  sweet  eontinnoos  lay, 
Not  leamt,  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes  1 
Ah  1  as  I  listened  with  a  heart  forlorn. 
The  pulses  of  my  being  beat  anew  :^ 
And,  even  as  life  returns  upon  the  drowned. 
Life's  joy  rekindling  roused  a  throng  of  pautt-* 
Keen  pangs  of  love,  awakening  as  a  babe. 
Turbulent,  with  an  outcry  in  the  heart ; 
And  fears  self-willed,  that  shunned  the  ere  of  hope ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  wonld  know  itself  nrom  fear ; 
Sense  of  passed  youth,  and  manhood  come  in  vain. 
And  genius  given,  and  knowledge  won  in  vam : 
And  all  which  I  had  culled  in  wood- walks  wild. 
And  all  which  patient  toil  had  reared,  and  all, 
Commune  with  thee  had  opened  out — ^bnt  flowers 
Strewed  on  my  corse,  and  borne  upon  my  bier. 
In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave  1 


FROM  **  CHRISTABKL." 
SEVERED  FRIENDSHIP. 

Alas !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chancM,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sii'  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother : 
They  parted — ^ne*er  to  meet  again  I 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining-* 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  drearv  sea  now  flows  between ; — 
Bat  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been 

I  SettiMiioClMorWaffdtivorth»mipra. 
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mOK  *^THB  AMCIBNT  MAKtNKR.** 
AX  BQUATORIAL  CALM. 

The  fiiir  breeie  blew,  the  white  foam  flew. 
The  furow  followed  free ; 
We  were  the  tot  that  ever  bunt 
Into  that  Bilent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeie,  the  sails  dropt  down* 
Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be  ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea  1 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Bight  ap  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
Ko  bigger  than  the  Moon« 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion } 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  eveiy  where. 
And  aU  the  boards  did  shrink ; 
Water,  water,  every  where, 
Kor  any  drop  to  drmk. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :— O  Christ  1 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Tea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about.  In  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  dancM  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oite, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white.^ 

TOUTH  AKD  AGE. 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee— 
Both  were  mine  I    Life  went  a  maying 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young  I 
When  1  was  young? — Ah,  woful  when  I 
Ah !  for  the  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then ! 

>  Navigaton  have  ftvqiuDtly  deicribed  thnflar  phenomeoa. 
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Tbl8  breathing  house  not  bnilt  with  hands 
This  body  that  does  me  gnevons  wrong, 
O'er  any  diffo  and  glittering  sands, 
How  lightlj  then  it  flashed  along : — 
like  those  trim  skifis,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar. 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  1 
Nooght  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  m't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely ;  love  is  flower-like ; 
.  Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree ; 
0 1  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like 
Of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  I 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  wofol  ere, 
Which  tells  me,  youth's  no  longer  here'l 

0  yonth  I  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 
lis  known  that  you  and  I  were  one ; 
111  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone? 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll'd : 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  1 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on. 
To  make  believe,  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

1  see  these  locks  in  silvenr  slips. 
This  drooping  gait,  this  altered  size : 
But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  lips. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  I 
Life  is  but  thought:  so  think  I  will, 
That  Youth  and  I  are  hoose-mates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  morning. 
But  the  tears  of  moumM  eve  I 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve. 
When  we  are  old : 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking  leave, 
Like  some  poor  nigh-related  guest. 
That  may  not  rudelv  be  disniist. 
Yet  hath  outstay'd  his  welcome  while, 
And  tells  the  Jest  without  the  smile. 

HTMN  BBFORK  BUlf-BISB,  DT  THK  YALE  OF  CHAMOUIO. 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 
In  his  steep  course  ?    So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  t 
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The  Arvi  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  bat  tfaoQ,  most  awM  Form  1 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines, 
How  silently  1    Around  thee  and  above 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  substantial,  black, 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thon  piercest  it 
As  with  a  wedge  1    But  when  I  look  again, 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  ciystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity  1 

0  dread  and  silent  Meant  I  I  gae*d  upon  thee, 
Till  thon,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 

Didst  vanish  fi-om  my  thought :  entnmo'd  in  praj^ 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone.- 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  l^tening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought. 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life*s  own  secret  joy, 
Till  the  dilating  Soul,  eni-apt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passuig— there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swellM  vast  to  Heaven  I 

Awake,  my  soul  1  not  only  passive  praise 
Thon  owest  1  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanks,  and  secret  ecstacy  1    Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song  1    Awake,  my  heart,  awake  1 
Green  vales  and  icy  cli&,  aU  Join  my  Hymn. 

Thon  first  and  chief,  sole  sovran  of  the  Yale  I 
Oh,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  sdl  night  by  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  they  sink : 
Companion  of  the  mominff  star  a(  dawn. 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,^  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald :  wake,  oh  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  fiU'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  springe  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  1' 
Who  caird  you  forth  fh>m  night  and  utter  death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black.  Jagged  rooks, 
For  ever  sbatter'd  and  the  same  for  ever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and  your  joy, 
Unccasmg  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came). 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ico-faJls  1  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adowu  enormous  ravines  slope  amain — 

I  The  gUefcn  wsunt  In  tht  tunahlne  all  manner  of  ooloun. 

f  «f  Beaidca  the  ilTen  Atr4  and  Arvelroo,  which  have  their  loaroei  In  the  fboC  of  Mont 
Ave  ooupicuous  tarroBta  ruah  down  Ite  ridea." 
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Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  Toiee, 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plonge  1 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts  1 
Who  made  yon  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?    Who  with  living  flowers 
Of  lovliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ?^ — 
God  I  let  the  torrents,  l&e  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  Grod ! 
Grod  1  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice  I 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  I 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  &11  shall  thunder,  God  I' 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest  f 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain- storm ! 
Ye  Ughtnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  1 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element  1 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount  1  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks. 
Oft  fit)m  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene. 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast — 
Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  I  thou 
That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowM  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffhs'd  with  tears, 
Solenmly  seemest  like  a  vapoury  cloud 
To  rise  before  me — Rise,  oh,  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  Earth  1 
Thou  kingly  Spirit  thron'd  among  the  hills, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Eaith  to  Heaven, 
Great  hierarch  1  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God.' 

•  "  Within  a  few  paces  of  the  xlAcien  the  Gcntiaiia  Mi^or  glows  in  immense  numben, 
with  Its  *  flowers  of  loveUest  blue.' " 

s  lUa  striking  nae  of  the  great  name  potdbly  angxefted  the  dmilar  phnseology  in  the 
eommencement of  Mr  Bailey'i  recent  poem,  "  Pectus:"  Coleridge  hfanself  was  perhaps 
thinking  of  Milton's  repetition  of  "  Death  "  in  Par.  Lost,  U.  787-789 ;  while  MUton  eVi- 
denUy  echoed  VixgiV* 

**lnsonuereoavae,  gemitumquedederecaTemae/'— ^Bn.ii.  53; 
and  possiblT  also  Vircil's  "Burvdice^"  Georg.   iv.  025.  and  ^^Hyiatr  Eel.  vi.  44.— 
See  Newton^s  note  on  Milton.    It  is  interesting  to  obsenre  the  bee-like  manner,  to  take 
Mr  Oilman's  simile  in  deftnding  Coleridge,  in  which  poets  elalxMrate  honey  fhnn  the 
flowers  of  thdr  predecessors.    Cmnpare  the  spirit  of  the  Hymn  with  that  of  Shelley. 

*  The  structure  of  this  Hymn  is  extremely  noble  (  It  commences  and  condttdes  with 
the  idea  of  the  mount  in  its  one-ness,  while  the  mind  is  allowed  in  the  intervening  strains 
to  mingle  with  the  indivMualities  of  its  scenery ;  it  constitutes  a  picture  as  unique  in  its 
grandeur  as  any  that  poetry  presents.  In  relation  to  Coleridge^s  mind,  the  Hymn  may 
beeompaiedwith  **  Love"  (Genevieve),  and  the  "  A ddms to  Wordsworth"  intheSyUlline 
Leaves.  The  three  poems  seem  to  exhibit  a  modus  oi  the  development  of  his  poetical 
Cseulty  towards  three  classes  Off  objects,  those  of  Nature,  of  Passion,  and  of  InteUcct. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  LL.  D. 
(1774—1848.) 

iNTUf ATUT  BModatad  with  the  names  of  WordMwmih  and  Colenjge  is 
that  of  the  late  laureate,  Robert  Southej,  the  brother-in-law  of  tiie  latter 
poet  He  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  in  Bristol :  though  intended  for 
the  CSiurch,  he  disqualified  himself  for  the  honours  of  Oxford  bj  the  ado|>- 
tion,  like  Coleridge,  of  Socinian  opinions.  With  Coleridge  he  became  ac- 
quainted in  1794,  and,  warmlj  sympatbiring  with  his  political  and  reUgioua 
opinions,  Southey  entered  into  Uie  pantisocratic  scheme  to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  Coleridge'b  life.  The  drama, "  Wat  Tyler,**  and  his  epic,  **  Joan 
of  Arc,**  prove  the  ferrour  of  the  young  poet^  enthusiasm  in  the  Jacobin- 
ical notions,  which  he  liyed  with  equal  fervency  to  execrate.  The  marriages 
of  himself  and  Coleridge  to  sisters  put  an  end,  as  has  beoi  mentioned,  to 
the  dream  of  pantisocracy  ;  and,  after  a  residence  for  some  time  at  Lisbon, 
a  short  studentship  of  law  in  London,  and  a  brief  period  of  secretaiyship 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  he  settled  ultimately  on 
the  banks  of  the  Greta  near  Keswick.  From  this  period  his  life  was  one 
round  of  incessant  study  and  voluminous  authorship  ;  his  libraiy  was  the 
worid  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  seems  to 
have  worn  out,  by  over-demand  on  their  activity,  the  material  organs  which 
are  the  mind*s  instruments  of  thought :  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  utter  extinction  of  intellect,  and  death,  in  1843,  merdftiUy  relieved  his 
friends  from  the  painfUl  spectacle.^  Southey  shipwrecked  his  poetry  on  his 
scholarship :  he  used  too  much  the  "  spectacles  of  books  ;*'  the  gilding  and 
regilding  of  his  eloquence  fiitigues  with  its  splendour :  his  greater  poema 
have  no  relief ;  the  mouth  of  lus  reader^  mind  is  perpetually  crammed  to 
choking :  his  words  frequently  serve  rather  as  a  splendid  case  for  a  little 
thought,  than  as  a  crystal  lantern  to  transmit  the  intellectual  Light  in  the 
tempered  harmony  of  its  outline.  His  eloquence  lies  too  often  in  the  rhe- 
toric of  the  words  merely  :  any  reader  will  be  sensible  of  this  who  compares 
Campbell's  **  Diige  of  Wallace**  with  Southey^  verses  on  a  similar  subject. 
His  characters  have  not  sufficiently  distinctive  features.  In  **  Madoc,**  except 
by  names,  the  hearer  could  not  distinguish  Welshmen  from  Americans ; 
or,  in  **  Roderic,**  Moors  from  Spaniards  Notwithstanding  these  defects, 
the  inteUectual  wealth  of  Southey*lB  mind,  his  graceful  skill  in  gorgeous 
ornament,  the  purity  of  his  Englisn  style,  and  his  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
noble  and  virtuous  in  history  and  humanity,  render  him  a  poet  of  great 
practical  use  to  the  student  His  aims  were  too  wide,  and  his  grasp  of  sub- 
ject too  universal :  his  idea,  for  instance,  of  a  series  of  poems  illustratiTe  of 
the  superstitions  of  all  nations,  of  which  Thalaba  and  Kehama  are  examples, 
was  evidently,  for  perfection  of  poetic  result,  beyond  the  feculty  of  any 
one  mind.  His  smaller  pieces— as,  *<  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,**  **  The 
Holly  Tree,**  Slc — display  all  the  graces  of  simple  and  genuine  poetry. 
Their  popularity  should  have  taught  the  author  a  lesson  in  his  art:  it  is 
only  among  those  whose  attainments  enable  them  to  appreciate  him,  that 
Southey,  so  far  as  regards  the  mass  of  his  poetry,  will  proi>ably  be  a  fovourite. 

1  After  the  loss  of  his  flrrt  wife  (Bdith),  Southey  married,  in  1839,  Miss  Cuoiine 
Bowles,  a  kindred  spirit  in  poetry.  He  left  four  children,  aod  a  fortune  of  L.19,000.  Tha 
poet's  eminenoe,  industry,  and  loyalty  were  rewarded  in  1813  with  the  lauraateship.  His 
JaeoUnism  and  Socinianism  were,  like  the  similar  priiidples  of  Coleridge,  thrown  aside 
with  his  youth.  He  received  his  doctor's  degree  fram  Ozfiwd  UnivcrdtyiB  UW.  He 
judkiousfy  rcAited  the  ofite  of  a  baronetey. 
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Dr  Southej^  more  important  works  are,  **  Thakba,**  a  tale  of  Arabian 
demonology  ;  "  Madoc,**  an  epic  founded  on  a  tradition  of  the  diicovery  of 
America  by  a  Welsh  prince  ;  **  The  Curse  of  Kehama,**  a  tale  of  Indian 
supemtition,  adorned  with  inoJculable  goigeousneiB  of  imagery  and  leam- 
mg  ;  a  multitude  of  ballads,  sonnets,  odes,  &c.  His  prose  works  are  esteemed 
for  beauty  of  style  and  picturesqueness  of  narrative.  They  consist  of  his- 
tories, biographies,  translations,  &c.  The  copiousness  of  his  mind  seemed 
inexhaustible ;  he  is  said  to  hare  destroyed  more  than  he  ever  published. 


THE  HOLLT  TREE. 

Oh  Reader !  hast  thoa  ever  stood  to  see 

The  Holly  Tree? 
The  eye  that  contemplates  it  well  perceives 

Its  glossy  leaves, 
OrderM  by  an  Intelligence  so  wise, 
As  might  confonnd  the  Atheist^s  sophistries. 

Below,  a  circling  fence,  its  leaves  are  seen 

Wrinkled  and  keen ; 
Ko  grazing  cattle  through  their  prickly  round 

Can  reach  to  wound ; 
But,  as  they  grow  where  nothing  is  to  fear, 
Smooth  and  unarmed  the  pointless  leaves  appear. 

I  love  to  view  these  things  with  curious  eyes, 

And  moralize ; 
And  in  this  wisdom  of  the  Holly  Tree 

Can  emblems  see, 
Wherewith  perchance  to  make  a  pleasant  rhyme, 
One  which  may  profit  in  the  after-time. 

Thus,  though  abroad  perchance  I  might  appear 

Harsh  and  austere ; 
To  those,  who  on  my  leisure  would  Intrude, 

Reserved  and  rude ; — 
Gentle  at  home  amid  my  friends  Td  be, 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 

And  should  my  youth,  as  youth  Is  apt  I  know, 

Some  harshness  show, 
All  vain*  asperities  I  day  by  day 

Would  wear  away, 
TiU  the  smooth  temper  of  my  aee  should  be 
Like  the  high  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree. 
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And  as  when  all  the  summer  trees  are  seen 

So  bright  and  green. 
The  Holly  leaves  a  sober  hne  display 

Less  bright  than  they ; 
But,  when  the  bare  and  wint'ry  woods  we  see, 
What  then  so  cheerfnl  as  the  Holly  Tree  ? 

So  serions  should  my  yonth  appear  among 

The  thoughtless  thi*ong ; 
So  would  I  seem  amid  the  young  and  gay 

More  grave  than  they ; 
That  in  my  age  as  cheerful  I  might  be 
As  the  green  winter  of  the  Holly  Tree. 

FROM  THE  ECLOOUS,  '*  THE  AU>RRMAlfl*S  FUHSRAL.** 

This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues  which  you  praise : 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door ; 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate, 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand, 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  itii  eye 
To  that  hard  face.    Yet  he  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers.  « 
His  alms  were  money  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world,--<lonations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven, — 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assizes, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  be  required  from  all,  and  the  old  Arch-Lawyer 
Plead  his  own  cause  as  plaintiff. 

•  •  •  • 

Who  should  lament  for  him,  Sk^  in  whose  heart 

Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity  ? 

The  parlour  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step. 

Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 

With  creeping  pace ;  she  never  raised  her  eyes 

To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 

Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 

How  could  it  be  but  thus  ?    Arithmetic 

Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  tanght ; 

The  multiplication -table  was  his  Creed, 

His  Pater-noster,  aud  his  Decalogue. 

When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  aud  should  have  breathed 

The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields, 

To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  aud  play, 

He,  in  a  close  and  dusky  counting-house, 

Smoke-dried,  and  sear*d,  and  shrivelFd  up  his  heart 
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So,  from  the  way  in  which  he  was  train'd  up, 

His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toiPd  and  moil'd, 

Poor  mackworm  1  through,  his  three-^core  years  and  ten ; 

And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovelled  on  him, 

If  that  which  served  him  for  a  sool  were  still 

Within  its  husk,  'twonld  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 


FROM  "  MADOO"  IN  WALES. — ^BOOK  V. 
THE  LAND  ANJ>  OCEAN  SCENEKT  OF  AMERICA. 

Thy  sommer  woods 
Are  lovely,  O  my  mother  Isle  1  the  birch 
Light  bending  on  thy  banks,  thy  elmy  vales. 
Thy  venerable  oaks  I  •   .   .   But  there,  what  forms 
Of  beauty  clothed  the  inlands  and  the  shore  1 
All  these  in  stateliest  growth,  and  mixt  with  these 
Dark  spreading  cedar,  and  the  cypress  tall, 
Its  pointed  summit  waving  to  the  wind 
Like  a  long  beacon  flame ;  and  loveliest 
Amid  a  thousand  strange  and  lovely  shapes. 
The  lofty  palm,  that  with  its  nuts  supplied 
Beverage  and  food ;  they  edg*d  the  shore,  and  crowned 
The  far  off  highland  summits,  their  straight  stems 
Bare  without  leaf  or  bough,  erect  and  smooth, 
Their  tresses  nodding  like  a  crested  helm, 
The  plumage  of  the  grove. 

Will  ye  believe 
The  wonders  of  the  ocean  ?  how  its  shoals 
Sprung  from  the  wave,  like  flashing  light,   •   .   took  wing, 
And,  twinkling  with  a  silver  glitteranoe. 
Flew  through  the  air  and  sunshine  ?    Yet  were  these 
To  ^ght  less  wond*rous  than  the  tribe  who  swam. 
Following,  like  fowlers  with  uplifted  eye, 
Their  falling  quarry :  .   .   language  cannot  paint 
Theur  splendid  tints ;  though  in  blue  ocean  seen, 
Blue,  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue, 
In  all  its  rich  variety  of  shades, 
Suffused  with  glowing  gold. 

Heaven,  too,  had  there 
Its  wonders :    .   .   .   from  a  deep  black  heavy  doud. 
What  shall  I  say?   .   .   a  shoot  .   .   a  trunk   .   .   an  arm. 
Came  down :   .   .  yea  1  like  a  demon's  arm,  it  seized 
The  waters,  Ocean  smoked  beneath  its  touch, 
And  rose  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind's  force. 
But  we  sailed  onward  over  tranquil  seas. 
Wafted  by  airs  so  exquisitely  mild. 
That  even  to  breathe  became  an  act  of  will. 
And  sense,  and  pleasure.    Not  a  dond  by  day 
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With  puipld  blanded  the  dark-blue  deep ; 

Br  night  the  quiet  billows  heaved  and  glanced 

Under  the  moon,  •  .  that  beavenlr  moon !  so  brightt 

That  many  a  midnight  have  I  paced  the  deck. 

Forgetful  of  the  hours  of  due  repose ; 

Yea,  till  the  sun  in  his  full  majesty 

Went  forth,  like  God  beholding  his  own  works. 


nOU  "  THALABA  THI  I»8TBOTBB.** 

BOOK  I.      STANZA  I. 

KIGHT  IN  THE  DK8BBT. 

How  beautiful  is  night  I 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air ; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  ncMr  stain. 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven : 
In  full  orb*d  glory  yonder  moon  divine 
BoUs  through  the  dark  blue  depths : 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night  I 

FBOM  "  THB  CUBSB  OF  KBHAMA." 
THB  SOUBCE  OF  TBOB  GANGES.— BOOK  X. 

Kone  hath  seen  its  secret  fountain ; 
But  on  the  top  of  Merii  mountain, 
Which  rises  o  er  the  lulls  of  earth. 
In  light  and  clouds,  it  hath  its  mortal  birth. 
Earth  seems  that  pinnacle  to  rear 
Sublime  above  this  worldly  sphere, 
Its  cradle,  and  its  altar,  and  its  throne ; 
And  there  the  new-bom  river  lies 
Outspread  beneath  its  native  skies, 
As  if  it  there  would  love  to  dwell 

Alone  and  unapproachable. 
Soon  flowing  forward,  and  resigned 
To  the  will  of  the  Creatmg  Mind, 
It  springs  at  once,  with  sudden  leap, 
Down  fit)m  the  immeasurable  steep ; 
From  rock  to  rock,  with  shivering  force  rebounding, 

The  mighty  cataract  rushes :  heaven  around. 

Like  thunder,  with  the  incessant  roar  resounding, 

And  Merii^s  summit  shaking  with  the  sound* 
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Wide  spreads  the  snowy  foam,  the  sparkling  spray 
Dances  aloft ;  and  ever  there  at  morning 
The  earliest  sunbeams  haste  to  wing  their  way, 
With  rainbow  wreaths  the  holy  stream  adorning : 
And  duly  the  adoring  moon  at  night 
Sheds  her  white  glory  there, 
And  in  the  watery  air 
Suspends  her  halo-crowns  of  silver  light. 


LOVE. — BOOK  X. 

They  sin  who  tell  ns  Love  can  dla 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell. 
Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 
Barthly,  these  passions  are  of  earth, 
They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth : 
But  Love  is  indestructible. 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth ; 
From  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  retumetb ; 
Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest, 
At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest. 
It  here  is  tried  and  purified, 
Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest : 
It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 
But  the  harvest  time  of  Love  is  there. 


FROM  "  RODERIC,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  GOTHS.** 
LANDING  OF  THE  MOORISH  ARMY  IN  SPAIN.^ 

A  countless  multitude  they  came ; 
Syrian,  Moor,  Saracen,'  Greek  renegade, 
Persian,  and  Copt,  and  Tatar,  in  one  bond 
Of  erring  faith  conjoined,   .  .  strong  in  the  youth 
And  heat  of  zeal,  a  dreadful  brotherhood. 
In  whom  all  turbulent  vices  were  let  loose ; 
While  conscience,  with  their  impious  creed  accurst. 
Drunk,  as  with  wine,  had  sanctified  to  them 
All  bloody,  all  abominable  thmgs. 

t  Count  Julfam,  a  Spanish  noble,  ft>r  an  tailury  done  him  hy  the  Gothic  king  Roderie, 
Invited  the  Moors  of  the  Caliphate  from  Anlca  to  avenge  him.  The  Gothic  king  was 
defeated  at  the  fatal  battle  or  Xeies  in  713,  and  a  great  part  of  tlie  country  sulyected 
for  about  eight  centuries  to  the  Mohammedan  dominion.  The  last  Moorish  kingdom, 
Granada,  lien  before  the  arms  of  Penlinand  and  Isabella  in  1402.     The  inddenti  in 


Souther's  poem  turn  on  the  tradition  that  tlie  defSnttcd  Roderie  survived  tlie  enogeroent. 
s  The  Arab  Mohammedans  i  an  epithet  of  the  Arabians  undewtood  to  baplj  phmdtnn. 
Tha  Copts  have  been  alleged  to  be  Che  dwwndants  of  the  aooant  Bgyptiana. 
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Thou,  Calpc,^  sawest  their  coming:  aneient  Rock 
Renowned,  no  longer  now  shalt  thon  be  called. 
From  gods  and  heroes  of  the  years  of  yore, 
Kronos,  or  hnndred-handed  BriareoB, 
Bacchus,  or  Uercnlea ;  iMt  doomed  to  bear 
The  name  of  tby  new  Conqneror,  and  thenceforth 
To  aUnd  his  everlasting  monument 
Tlioa  sawest  the  dark-bine  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominons  way,  and  whiten  roand  their  keels ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 
There  on  the  beach  the  misbelieTers  spread 
Their  banners,  fiannting  to  the  snn  and  breeze : 
Fair  shone  the  snn  upon  their  proud  array ; 
White  turbans,  glittering  armour,  shields  engrailed 
With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  their  long  flags  ontrolling,  and  display 
The  blazoned  scrolls  of  blasphemy.* 


JOHN  LEYDEN,  M.D. 
(1775— 18U.) 

lirrsRATURR  has  seldom  to  monm  more  truly  over  genius  early  blighted 
by  death  than  in  the  case  of  John  Leyden.  He  iras  the  son  of  humble 
parents,  and  bom  at  Denholm,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teviot  in  Boxbuzgfa- 
shire.  His  powerful  talents,  while  he  was  yet  young,  amassed  a  singular 
amount  of  classical  and  oriental  literature.  He  was  destined  for  the  church, 
but  suddenly  exchanged  his  profession  for  that  of  medicine,  on  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  an  appointment  w  the  East  He  proceeded  to  India,  and  acted 
in  different  capacities  in  various  quarters  of  that  country  for  several  yean^ 
hiving  up  daily^  stores  of  oriental  learning.  He  died  c^  fever  during  the 
English  expedition  against  Java  in  1811. 

*'  A  dbtgnt  and  a  dsadi  j  shon 

Uoldi  Leyden't  cold  ranaiiu.'*--8eott,  «  Lord  of  tba  laid." 

Leyden*8  principal  poem  is  "  Scenes  of  Infimcy  ;**  he  left  also  a  number 
of  ballads,*  sonnets,.  Ac^ and  translations  from  various  European  and  oriental 
languages.    He  is  an  elegant  and  pleasing  writer. 

1  Calpe  (Oibrallsr  Rnck)  ii  laid  to  be  the  same  won),  with  a  gutCual  aqitratkm,  as 
AbplaorAlyba  (Cape  Serra),  the  Cartha^niaii  name  of  the  oppoaite  AAican  promon- 
tory, which  Itself  b  a  Punic  appelUtive  for  any  high  mountain,  and  contains  Ac  root  at 
Alp.-~ADxhon'»  Lempri'^re.  Otbraltar^  from  Arab.  JO^fibel,  a  hill,  and  Tarik,  the  name 
of  the  invading  Moorish  general,  who  landed  there  in  710. — See  Gibbon,  ch.  li.  The 
mythological  tale  of  the  rending  of  the  capes  by  Herculea  originated  the  name  PiUan  of 
HercuU*.  The  clavsict  do  not  seem  to  contain  any  associations  of  Kionoa  or  Briareua 
with  Calpe  I  Southey  refen  to  the  *'  Historia  de  Gibialtar,  by  Don  Ignado  Lopes  da 
Ayala." 

^  Verse*  of  the  Koran  were  inscribed  on  the  Mohammedan  standards. 

'  Hb  knowledge  of  ancient  traditions  xendered  him  a  valuable  ooatrOmtDr  to  Soott'a 
Border  Minstrelsy. 
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fiOOinSH  MU8IC,  AN  ODE, 
TO  lAirrHE.l 

Again,  sweet  siren,  breathe  again 
That  deep,  pathetic,  powerftil  strain, 

Whose  melting  tones  of  tender  woe 
Fall  soft  as  evening's  sommer  dew, 
That  bathes  the  pinks  and  harebells  bine 

Which  in  the  vales  of  Teviot  blow. 

Such  was  the  song  that  soothed  to  rest, 
Far  in  the  Green  Isle'  of  the  west, 

The  Celtic  warrior's  parted  shade ; 
Such  are  the  lonely  sounds  that  sweep 
O^er  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep, 

When  shipwrecked  mariners  are  laid. 

Ah  1  sure  as  Hindu  legends  tell,* 
When  music's  tones  the  bosom  swell. 

The  scenes  of  former  life  return  ; 
Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  morning  star. 
We  left  our  parent  climes  afar, 

Immor'd  in  mortal  forms  to  mourn. 

Or  if,  as  ancient  sages  ween. 
Departed  spirits,  half  unseen, 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throng, 
'TIS  when  from  heart  to  heart  we  roU 
The  deep-ton'd  music  of  the  soul. 

That  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

I  hear,  I  hear,  with  awftil  dread, 
The  plaintive  music  of  the  dead ! 

They  leave  the  amber  fields  of  day : 
Soft  as  the  cadence  of  the  wave. 
That  murmurs  round  the  mermaid's  grave, 

They  mingle  in  the  magic  lay. 


Sweet  sounds  1  that  oft  have  sooth'd  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast, 

And  charm'd  away  mine  infant  tears : 
Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat. 
Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet. 

That  in  the  wild  the  traveller  hears. 

>  lanthe  (Or.  ion^nthct),  TioleC  flower. 

>  The  Plathinnte,  or  Celtic  pMmdue;  innit  (hieh)  it  island. 

>  **  The  efl^  of  music  w  explained  by  the  HindAa  as  recalling  to  our  inemory  the  ain 
of  iMuadlie,  heard  in  a  sUte  of  pre-existeoce."  Compare  Wovdaworth's  0d«,  &e.,  see  p.  371 . 
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And  thas  the  exil'd  Scotian  maid, 
Bj  fond  alluring  love  betray*d 

To  visit  Syria's  date-at>wn*d  shore, 
In  plaintive  strains  that  soothed  despair, 
Did  ''  Bothwell*s  banks  that  bloom  so  fair,''^ 

And  scenes  of  early  yonth,  deplore. 

Soft  syren  1  whose  enchanting  strain 
Floats  wildly  round  my  raptnr'd  brain, 

I  bid  your  pleasing  haunts  adien ! 
Yet,  fabling  fancy  oft  shall  lead 
My  footsteps  to  the  silver  Tweed, 

Through  scenes  that  I  no  more  mnst  view. 

ODE  TO  THK  KYENIHO  STAB. 

How  sweet  thy  modest  light  to  view^ 

Fair  Star,  to  love  and  lovers  dear  I 
While  trembling  on  the  falling  dew, 

Like  beauty  shining  through  a  tear. 

Or,  hanging  o^er  that  mirror -stream, 

To  mark  that  image  trembling  there. 
Thou  seem^st  to  smile  with  softer  gleam. 

To  see  thy  lovely  face  so  fair. 

Though,  blazing  o'er  the  arch  of  night, 

The  moon  thy  timid  beams  outsUne, 
As  far  as  thine  each  starry  light ; — 

Her  rays  can  never  vie  with  thine. 

Thine  are  the  soft  enchanting  hours. 

When  twilight  lingers  on  the  plain, 
A^id  whispers  to  the  closing  flowers 

That  soon  the  sun  will  rise  again. 

Thine  is  the  breeze  that,  murmuring  bland 

As  music,  wafts  the  lover's  sigh,  i 

And  bids  the  yielding  heart  expand  I 

In  love's  delicious  ecstacy.' 

Fair  Star  1  though  I  be  doom'd  to  prove 

That  rapture's  tears  are  mix'd  with  pain. 
Ah,  still  I  feel  'tis  sweet  to  love  1 

But  sweeter  to  be  lov'd  again. 

1  LeydflB  aUudei  to  a  pntty  itory,  front  an  old  author,  of  an  EngNifa  gentkmaB  hea^ 
hig  this  strain  warbled  bv  a  woman  sitting  at  her  door  in  Palestine.  She  wm  a  Seottiali 
woman,  whoM  fortunes  had  made  her  the  wife  of  a  Turkish  offloer— See  aHthor*s  quot- 
ation  from  •*  Verstegan's  RetUtution  of  Decayed  IntelUgeooe  **  (Antwerp,  lliriSlv—Moi^ 
Ion's  Leyden,  p.  44. 

*  Compare  Campbell,  **  When  yenus,**  &e.,  tee  p.  491. 
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FROM  "  SCENES  OF  INFANCY.**      PART  III. 
SCOTLAND. 

Land  of  my  fathers ! — ^thongh  no  mangrove  here 
O'er  thy  bine  streams  her  flexile  branches  rear ; 
Nor  scaly  palm  her  finger'd  scions  shoot ; 
Nor  luscious  gnava  wave  her  yellow  fruit ; 
Nor  golden  apples  glimmer  from  the  tree ; — 
Land  of  dark  heaths  and  mountuns,  thou  art  frea ! 

Untainted  yet,  thy  stream,  fair  Teviot  1  mns, 
With  unatoned  blood  of  Gambia's  sons : 
No  drooping  slave,  with  spirit  bow'd  to  toil, 
Grows,  like  the  weed,  self-rooted  to  the  soil, 
Nor  cringing  vassal  on  these  pansied  meads 
Is  bought  and  barter'd,  as  the  flock  he  feeds. 
Free  as  the  lark  that  carols  o'er  his  head, 
At  dawn  the  healthy  ploughman  leaves  his  bed. 
Binds  to  the  yoke  his  sturdy  steers  with  care, 
And,  whistling  loud,  directs  the  mining  share : 
Free  as  his  lord,  the  peasant  treads  the  plun. 
And  heaps  his  harvest  on  the  groaning  wain  ; 
Proud  of  his  laws,  tenacious  of  his  right. 
And  vain  of  Scotia's  old  unconquer'd  might. 


THOBIAS  CAMPBELL,  LL.D. 

(1777—1844.) 

It  is  but  the  other  day  nnoe  Campbell  died,  and  the  recent  "  Life**  bj 
I>r  Seattle  has  reanimated  the  public  interert  in  the  poet  Campbell  waa 
the  youngest  son  of  a  Glasgow  merchant,  who  traced  his  descent  to  a  di»- 
tinguidied  family  of  Argyleehire.  Commercial  misfortunes  had  reduced  his 
&tfacr  to  comparative  poverty,  but  he  was  able  to  give  his  fiivourite  and  pro- 
mising son  an  education  in  Glasgow  university.  Through  the  classes  of  that 
seminary  the  youth  passed  with  great  reputation,  especially  for  Greek  litera- 
ture ;  and,  abandomng  his  original  prospect  of  church  pr^eiment,  he  came 
to  Edinbuigh  with  some  hazy  intentions  of  studying  law.  Poetical  sym- 
pathies and  want  of  opportunity  fortunately  threw  his  eneigies  in  another 
direction.  The  publication  of  the  '*  Pleasures  of  Hope/**  in  1799,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one,  elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  a  popular  poet  The  emolu- 
ment yielded  by  his  poem  enabled  him  to  travel  in  Germany  :*  he  witnessed 
the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  he  has  so  nobly  commemorated.  Ultimately 
he  married  his  cousin  Miss  Matilda  Sinclair,  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 

*  The  poem  wm  nggo^beA  bj  Afcenild6*s  **  PkanaTa  of  ImacfnaUon,"  and  Rofier's 
'*  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

•  To  the  growinff  teste  in  Britain  for  the  Iltenture  and  philosoidiy  of  that  country,  we 
have  already  aUuded  tai  the  notices  of  Soott  and  Coleridge. 

N  n 
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ol  London.  Hk  marriod  lUe  wm  happy,  but  the  death  of  ooe  son  and  the 
madnOH  of  another  cast  a  dark  ahadow  on  Campbell'k  eziatenca  He  coo- 
tiuaallj  itraggled  with  nairowneM  of  csrenmatanoea,  cauaed  in  a  great  mear 
Hire  bj  his  generocity  to  his  destitute  mother,  sisters,  and  other  ielntiott& 
His  health  was  seldom  vigorous,  while  his  subasteiiee  demanded  the  inoes- 
lant  exercise  of  his  pen,  ehiefl j  in  the  taiA-woric  of  compiJatioik  For  a 
number  of  years  (18*2(^1831)  he  edited  the  New  Monthly  Magaaine^  He 
was  frequently  on  the  continent^  and  the  death  of  his  wi&  in  1628  leaving 
the  poet  stripped  of  his  last  domestic  comfort,  auemed  to  give  his  wander- 
ing propensities  a  wider  range ;  he  visited  Algiers  in  1834.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  thrice  elected  to  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  his  native  univer* 
sity.  During  lus  later  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  merited  penaian  fitxn 
government,  he  resided  chiefly  in  London,  engaged  in  litemry  punaits,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  lus  friends.  He  died  in  1844  at  Boulogne,  to  vhich 
he  ha.l  removed  in  search  of  renovated  health.  He  was  buried  in  Weat^ 
minster  Abbey. 

Campbeirs  poetical  works  consut  of  the  *■  Pleasures  of  Hope  ;*  "  Gertrude 
of  Wyoming,^  an  afibctiag  tale  of  an  Indian  ineursion  on  that  Pennsylvar 
nian  village  during  the  American  war  ^  **  Theodric,**  a  damestie  Swiss  tale, 
which  has  been  termed  the  purest  in  literature  of  hk  pieces.  His  lyrica  are 
among  the  noblest  in  the  language.  He  ia  one  of  the  most  correct  and 
finished'  of  modem  writers,  and  a  tasteful  critic' 

Campbells  scholarship  was  extensive  ;  he  was  prouder  of  his  Gre^  than 
of  his  poetry.  His  industry  was  great,  though  fortune  often  compelled  ita 
expenditure  on  objects  beneath  his  genius.  No  man  was  more  earnest  in 
his  sympathy  with  nil  that  was  generous  and  noble, — ^witness  his  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  Poland,^ — ^nor  more  truly  fulfilled  the  practical  dutiea  of 
fiunily  aflfoction.  His  fiiilings  every  eood  heart  will,  fbiget  in  tiie  splendour 
of  his  genius,  and  the  amiableneas  of  his  personal  character. 


FROM  "  PLRAfiURSS  OF  HOPK." 
HOPS  THB  LAST  BIJESSINa  THAT  FOB&AXES  MAN. 

Primeval  Hope,  the  Aoniau^  muses  say, 
When  Man  and  Nature  monm'd  their  first  decay ; 
When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe, 
Shot  horn  malignant  §tars  to  earth  below ; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car ; 

I  HuHtt  calb  it  a  "  historical  jMraphrase  of  Ut  Wordswortii's  *  Ruth.'  ** 

s  Indeed,  lie  is  aocueed  of  tpoOing  iiis  poetry,  like  GaUiniachui,  by  exeem  of  j 

he  rub>  away  the  salient  pointa.— See  in  Beattie  the  diiTerence  between  the  dteugh 

the  published  forms  of  tomr  of  his  lyrics ;  in  many  instances  the  fbrmer  are  aapcdor 
to  the  latter.  **  He  plays  the  hypercritic  on  hlmBelf/*  says  HasKtt,  "  and  starres  his  ee- 
nius  to  death  throuiih  needless  apprehension  of  a  plethora."  Mr  Secijeent  TUIbnrd,  in 
the  lale  Suoplement  to  Charles  Lambs  Mwnoirs,  writes  of  Campbell's  editorsbip  of  tlie 
New  Monthly,  that  he  '*  «topped  the  press  for  a  week  at  a  comma,  and  balanced  oonteod- 
ing  ei)itliets  for  a  fortnight." 
^  »ee  his  **  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.** 

*  At  his  funeral,  a  portion  of  earth  from  thegraTe  of  Kocciosko  at  Cracow  was  thrown 
into  the  poet's  grave  by  a  member  of  the  Polish  Asaodation. 

•  amD0Ceff.p.  191. 
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When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banisii'd  from  the  plain, 
Spining  on  the  yiewless  winds  to  Heav'n  again ; 
All,  all  forsook  the  finendless  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  lingered  still  behind.^ 


HOPK^S  BXHOBTATION  TO  YOUTHFUL  GENIUS. 

"  Go,  chUd  of  Heaven  I  (thy*  wing^  words  proclaim,) 
Tls  thine  to  search  the  boundless  fields  of  fame ! 
Lo !  Newton,  priest  of  nature,  shines  afar. 
Scans  the  wide  world,  and  numbers  ev'ry  stai* ! 
Wilt  thou,  with  him,  mysterious  rites  apply. 
And  watch  the  shrine  with  wonder-beaming  eye  ? 
Tes !  thou  shalt  mark,  with  magic  art  profound. 
The  speed  of  light,  the  cii*cling  march  of  sound ; 
With  Franklin*^  grasp  the  lightning's  fiery  wing. 
Or  yield  the  lyre  of  Heav'n  another  string.* 

**  The  Swedish  sage'  admires,  in  yonder  bowers, 
His  winged  insects,  and  his  rosy  flowers ; 
Calls  from  then*  woodland  haunts  the  savage  train, 
With  sounding  horn,  and  counts  them  on  the  plain — 
So  once,  at  Heay'ns  command,  the  wand'rers  came 
To  £den*s  shade,  and  heard  their  various  nama 

"  Far  from  the  world,  in  yon  sequester^  clime, 
Slow  pass  the  sons  of  Wisdom,  more  sublime ; 
Calm  as  the  fields  of  Heaven,  his  sapient  eye. 
The  loved  Athenian*  lifts  to  realms  on  high. 
Admiring  Plato,  on  his  spotless  page, 
Stamps  the  bright  dictates  of  the  Father  Sage : 
'  Shall  Nature  bound  to  Earth's  dimnal  span 
.    The  fire  of  God,  th*  immoital  soul  of  man  V 

'^Tnm,  child  of  Heav'n,  thy  rapture -lightenM  eye, 
To  Wisdom's  walks,  the  saci^  Nine  are  nigh  : 
Hark  I  from  bright  spires  that  gild  the  Delphian  height. 
From  streams  that  wander  in  eternal  light. 
Ranged  on  their  hill,  Harmon ia's  daughters  swell 
The  mingling  tones  of  horn,  and  harp,  and  shell ; 

t  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  Mythus  of  PaDdora's  box  hi  Hcdod,  *<  Works  and  Days," 
ft5-It»7.— See  Keightley's  Mytiiolo^.  pp.  264.  265.  «  Thu,  via.  Hope's. 

*  Benjamin  Franklin  was  tiie  flnt  who  identified  electricity  with  Ughtnins*  by  expe^ 
riments  with  a  paper  kite. 

*  Allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  musle  of  the  spherea,  and  to  %  W.  Her- 
Khel's  discovery  of  the  Oeorgium  Sidua.— ^e  note  S,  p.  88,  and  note  2,  p.  213. 

*  LinnBias  of  Upaala,  the  author  of  the  **  seaual "  system  of  botany. 

*  "SoHsqf  Wisdom,"  philosophers.  **  Athenian,"  Soerates,  whose  disdjnle.  Plato, 
einbodiei  and  expands  in  nis  wriungs  the  doctrines  of  the  **  Father  Sage."  One  coas)n- 
«uous  tenet  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul.— See  p.  HH,  supra. 
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Deep  from  bis  tuHb  the  Loxian  munniin  flow. 
And  Pythut's  awM  organ  peals  below.^ 

"  Belov*d  of  Heay'n  1  the  smiling  Mnse  shall  shed 
Her  moonlight  halo  on  thy  beanteons  head ; 
Shall  swell  thy  heart  to  raptnre  nnoonfined. 
And  breathe  a  holy  madness  o*er  thy  mind. 
I  see  thee  roam  her  guardian  power  beneath. 
And  talk  with  spirits  on  the  midnight  heath ; 
Inquire  of  guilty  wanderers  whence  they  came. 
And  ask  each  blood-stain^  form  his  earthly  name ; 
Then  weave  In  rapid  verse  the  deeds  they  tell, 
And  i-ead  the  trembling  world  the  tales  of  hell.' 

**  When  Venus,  throned  in  clouds  of  rosy  hue, 
Flings  from  her  golden  urn  the  vesper  dew,» 
And  bids  fond  man  her  glimmering  noon  employ, 
Sacred  to  love,  and  wal^  of  tender  joy ; 
A  milder  mood  the  goddess  shall  recal. 
And  soft  as  dew  thy  tones  of  music  fall ; 
While  Beauty's  deeply-pictured  smiles  impart 
A  pang  more  dear  than  pleasure  to  the  heart — 
Warm  as  thy  sighs  shall  flow  the  Lesbian  strain,^ 
And  plead  in  Beauty's  ear,  nor  plead  in  vain. 

**  Or  wilt  thou  Orphean  hymns  more  sacred  deem, 
And  steep  thy  song  in  Mei'cy's  mellow  stream ; 
To  pensive  drops  the  radiant  eye  beguile— 
For  Beauty's  teai-s  are  lovelier  than  her  smile ; — 
On  Nature's  throbbing  anguish  pour  relief. 
And  teach  impassion'd  soi^  the  joy  of  grief? 

**  Yes ;  to  thy  tongue  shall  seraph  words  be  given, 
And  powV  on  earth  to  plead  the  cause  of  Heavii ; 
The  proud,  the  cold  untroubled  heart  of  stone. 
That  never  mused  on  sorrow  but  its  own. 
Unlocks  a  generous  storo  at  thy  command. 
Like  Horeb's  rocks  beneath  the  prophet's  hand. 

I  The  nine  musei  an,  in  mythology,  the  daughters  c/t  Zeu«  ( Ju|dter)  end  MnemoiyiM 
(Memory) ;  the  Attic  l^end  makes  ttiem  the  daughters  of  Harmcmla,  the  bride  of  dbd- 
mus,  who  introduced  the  Alphabet  into  Oreece,  Rurip.  Medea,  83D-834.— Ddphns  in  Pho 
eii,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  of  the  cdetontBd 
oracle. — See  note  9,  p.  906.— Loxias  (from  loxoit  oblique)  was  an  ftppellation  of  Apollo, 
from  the  obMnirity  of  hU  oracles :  the  Pvthia,  the  priestess  who  uttered  the  oracuJar 
responses,  reorivea  this  epithet  ftom  PvfhOt  the  old  name  of  Delphi,  properly  denoting 
the  putid  gaseous  exhalation  by  which  she  «ras  inspired. 

'  These  ten  lines  allude  to  the  voung  poet'«  culuvation  of  his  gift  In  suhjeeta  derlred 
f^om  the  beautiful  and  the  terrible  in  nature  and  in  belief. 

*  Love  b  the  turning  point  of  the  interest  of  most  poems  in  modem  tiroes.— Vemia, 
the  love-ddly,  Jti^es  name  to  the  evening  star  (He>peru8);  the  idea  in  the  text  seems 
takni  ftom  the  fines  of  Sappho,  expanded  by  Dante  (Purgatorio,  canto  viii. ),  and  imitat- 
ed from  that  poet  by  Byron  (Don  Juan,  iii.  107).—"  Oolam  urn /"  of  this    ' — ' -'  ^- 


preasion  the  modems  have  made  common  property. 

*  Sappho,  whose  love-tale  is  so  eelebrsted  in  verae^  was  a  native  of  Lesboa.— See  note  fl, 
p.  SIS. 
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The  liying  lumber  of  bis  kmdred  eartb, 
CbannM  into  soul,  receivefl  a  second  birtb  ; 
Feels  tby  dread  power  another  heart  afford, 
Whose  passion-tonchM  harmonions  strings  accord, 
True  as  the  circling  spheres  to  Nature's  plan ; 
And  man,  the  brother,  lives  the  friend  of  man." 


THB  FINAL  TRIUMPH  OF  HOPE. 

Eternal  Hope  I  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Peal'd  their  first  notes^  to  sound  the  march  of  time, 
Thy  joyous  youth  began — ^but  not  to  fade. — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd ; 
When  rapt  in  fire  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below ; 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile. 
And  light  thy  tordi  at  Nature's  ftineral  pile  t 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BALTIC. 
L 

Of  Nelson  and  the  Noith, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand. 

In  a  bold  determined  huid. 

And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

II. 
Like  leviathans  afloat, 
Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine ; 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  British  line : 
It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime : 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path. 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breach 
For  a  time. 

III. 
But  the  might  of  England  flush'd 
To  anticipate  the  scene ; 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rush'd 
O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

*i8eeiioleS,p.W. 
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**  Hearts  of  oak  P  our  captains  cried ;  when  eaefa  gim 

From  its  adamantine  lips 

Spread  a  death-shade  roond  the  diipa, 

Like  the  borricane  eclipse 

Of  the  son. 

IV. 

Agahi!  againi  againi 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slad[, 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  onr  cheering  sent  ns  back ; — 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom ; — 

Then  cease— and  all  is  waQ, 

As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail ; 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 

Light  the  gloom. 


VII. 

Now  ioy,  old  England,  raise ! 

For  tne  tidings  of  thy  might. 

By  the  festal  cities'  blaze, 

Whilst  the  wine-cop  shines  in  light ; 

And  yet,  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, . 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep, 

Full  many  a  fathom  deep. 

By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 

Elainore! 

VIII. 

Brave  hearts  I  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true. 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died ; — 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou  ;^ — 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o'er  their  gravel 

While  the  billow  mournful  roUs, 

And  the  meimaid's  song  ctmdoles, 

Singing  glory  to  the  soiSs 

Of  the  brave  1 

FROM  ^*  GRBTRUDK  OF  WTOMINO.*^ 
THE  DEATH  OF  GERTRUDE. 
PART  III.      STAZfZA  XXIX. 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  fate  I  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 

I  <•  Captain  Riou,  Justly  entitled  the  gallant  and  the  good,  by  Lord  Nelaoa,  whco  ht 
wrote  home  hb  des|»tchea.'* 
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And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat — oh  I  thbik, 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 

That  then  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  tmst, 

God  shall  assnage  thy  pangs— when  I  am  laid  hi  dost  I 

XXX. 

Go,  Henry,' go  not  back,  when  I  depart ; 

The  scene  thy  bm'stiug  tears  too  deep  wlU  move. 

Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heait, 

And  Greilmde  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  throngh  the  grove 

Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

In  heaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 

And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 

No  I  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  past 

XXXI. 

Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  earth, — 

And  thee,  more  loved  than  anght  beneath  the  sun, — 

If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 

Of  one  dear  pledge ;— but  shall  there  then  be  none 

In  fhture  times— no  gentle  little  one, 

To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  ? 

Tet  seems  it,  even  when  hfe^s  last  pulses  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  I  to  die  beholding  thee ! 


THOMAS  MOORE. 
(1780-       .) 

Thomas  Mooaa,  the  modern  poetical  glory  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  whose  opiniois  were  apparently  on  the  ex- 
treme side  of  what  hare  been  termed  patriotio  Irish  politics ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  enthusiasm  for  his  country's  elevation  and  true  national  posi- 
tion, is  accordingly  a  feature  conspicuous  in  his  writings. 

No  age  has  ^en  more  remarkable  than  the  present  for  the  absence  of 
literary  jealousy  among  men  of  genius :  the  wan  of  Dryden  and  Shadwell, 
of  Jonson  and  Marston,  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,  are  dead  and  gone,  with 
the  raids  and  forays  of  our  feudal  ancestoroi  All  the  great  poets  of  the 
last  fifty  years'  have  formed  a  generous  and  noble  inter-association  of  friend- 
ship, good  offices,  and  good  opinion.    **  It  is  meet  that  noble  minds  keep 

>  PerhaiM  no  man  ooald  nnmber  lo  many  diitiiicuiihed  Hterary  frlmdi  at  Mr  Rogrn. 
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erer  with  their  likes  :**  ibe  prftwat  and  late  poeU  of  Eo^aad  have  obeyed 
thii  canon  of  their  great  predeeeaBor  with  generous  eothiuiaaBB.  Lockhvtli 
biognphy  of  Scott,  and  Beattae'k  of  Campbell,  show  this  featnre  moei  di»- 
tinctlj  and  promineotlj  ;  and  Mr  Moore'k  biographj,  in  so  fiv  aa  we  know 
it  from  himself,  dispLaTS  the  same  lineament. 

The  poet  now  reposes  in  s  retreat  in  Wiltshire,  after  a  life  of  great  in- 
dustrj,  brilliancy,  and  success  in  literature.  Like  some  of  our  elder  **  Fatheia 
of  the  Lyre,**'  Mr  Moore  has  seemed  to  wind  up  the  affiun  of  his  muae  by 
the  pabticadon  of  his  collected  poetical  works.  His  largest  work.  ^  Lalla 
Rookh,**  is  constructed  on  the  principle  followed  by  Boccaccio,  and 
exemplified  io  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,**  and  Hogg's  "  Queen*s 
Wake  f*  the  narratiTe  connecting  the  tales  is  in  prose.  These  are  orieDtal 
stories,  full  of  goigeous  and  glittering  Eastern  scenery,  wonderful  for  the 
exactness  and  extent  of  the  learning  they  display,  brilliant  in  iuTention 
and  incident,  and  redolent  with  the  luxury  of  the  climea  in  which  they  are 
cast  Another  considerable  work,  beautifol,  but  much  leas  pure  in  Bgnrit,  ia 
**  The  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  founded'  on  a  common  interpretation  of  Qen. 
▼i.  2.  The  poet  translated  Anacreon,  a  kindred  spirit  of  antiquity :  and  hia 
own  little  lyrics,  es^pecially  the  Irish  Melodies,  are  probably  destined  to 
prove  the  most  lastingly  popular  of  his  poedc  efforts.  His  political  squifaa 
are  fiill  of  elegant  and  sparkling  wit.  In  Mr  Moored  poetry,  the  reader  is 
delighted  with  the  butterfly  sportiveneas  of  his  fancy  over  rwions  of  per- 
petual sunshine,  or  moved  with  the  tenderness  of  love  and  pity,  or  roused 
with  the  trumpet  voice  of  patriotism  and  liberty :  but  the  perpetual  glare 
of  splendour  fotigues ;  and  the  aim  of  his  writings  is  limited  and  locaL 
In  prose,  among  other  works,  Mr  Moore  is  the  author  of  biographiea  of 
Sheridan  and  of  Byron,  and  of  the  Eastern  romance,  '^  The  Epicurean.** 


FROM  ^^  LALLA  ROOKH.** 

(PARADISB  AND  THE  PERI.') 

BOTrriAM  80BNBRT — ^THB  FLAOUB. 

Now  among  Afric's  lunar  Mountains, 
Far  to  the  south,  the  Peri  lighted ; 

And  sleeked  her  plumage  at  the  fountains 
Of  that  Egyptian  tide — whose  birth 
Is  hidden  from  the  sons  of  earth, 
Deep  in  those  solitary  woods, 
Where  oft  the  Genii  of  the  Floods 

1  Southey.  Wordsworth,  Mootgomery,  Moor*,  aU  ot  ]ate  yeu«  pubUahed  ooUteted 
•riitions  of  tlwir  works. 

s  As  Is  also  Byroo's  **  HeaTen  and  Earth.** 

*  PerU  {Fairuth  **  those  beautiful  creatures  of  the  air,  who  IWe  upon  perfumes,  and 
inhabit  *'  beneath  the  dark  sea,"  who  lost  heaven  with  EUia  iLuei/er)  and  hU  adherent 
rebel  splrlu.  The  Perl  of  the  poem,  siching  at  the  celestial  poruls  over  hei  lost  paxadiee, 
is  told  by  the  angel  who  was  keeping  the  '•  Gates  of  i.ight,"  that  bUss  may  be  resained 
by  bringing  **  the  gift  that  is  most  dear  to  Heaven.'*  She  prooee<ls  over  the  earth  to  her 
search,  and  brings  successively,  the  last  blood-drop  of  a  dying  patriot  on  the  battle>Ae)d  ; 
the  last  sigh  of  a  fallhAiI  lover,  who  sacriflces  himself  with  his  mistress,  perishing  of  the 
plague  In  Kgypt;  and  the  tear  of  a  repentant  sinner:  the  third  gift  obtains  tlie  Poi's 
ot^ttct.    Iha  eatiact  is  takm  ttom  the  second  errand  of  the  PeiL 
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Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Kile, 
And  hail  the  new-bom  Giant's^  smile. 
Thence,  over  Efflrpt's  palmy  f^roves, 

Her  grots,  ancl  sepulchres  of  kings, 
The  exiled  spirit  sighing  roves ; 
And  now  hangs  listening  to  the  doves 
In  warm  RosettaV  vale — now  loves 

To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wings 
Of  the  white  pelicans  that  break 
The  azure  calm  of  Moerls*  Lake.' 
'Twas  a  fair  scene— a  land  more  bright 

Never  did  mortal  eye  behold  t 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  saw,  this  night, 

Those  valleys  and  their  fruits  of  gold 
Basking  in  Heav'n's  serenest  light ; — 
Those  groups  of  lovely  date-trees  bending 

Languidly  their  leaf-crown*d  heads. 
Like  youthful  maids,  when  sleep  descending 

Warns  them  to  their  silken  beds ; — 
Those  virgin  lilies,  all  the  night 

Bathing  their  beauties  in  the  lake, 
That  they  may  rise  more  fresh  and  bright 

When  then-  beloved  Sun's  awake ; — 
Those  ruluM  shrines  and  towers  that  seem 
The  relics  of  a  splendid  dream ; 

Amid  whose  fairy  loneliness 
Nought  but  the  lapwing's  cry  is  heai*d. 
Nought  seen  but  (when  the  shadows,  flitting 
Fast  from  the  moon,  unsheath  its  gleam) 
Some  pm-ple-wing'd  Sultana^  sitting 

Upon  a  column,  motionless, 
And  glittering  like  an  idol  bird ! — 
Who  could  have  thought,  that  there,  ev'n  there, 
Amid  those  scenes  so  still  and  fair. 
The  Demon  of  the  Plague  hath  cast 
From  his  hot  wing  a  deadlier  blast, 
More  mortal  far  than  ever  came 
From  the  red  Desert's  sands  of  flame  I 
So  quick,  that  every  living  thing. 
Of  human  shape,  touch'd  by  his  wing, 

1  Lunar  ;  "  the  Montn  Lunae  of  antiquity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  ft  •unpo<ied 
to  rise  **— Bruoe.  **  SometimeB,"  «ayt  Jacluon,  *'  called  Jibbel  Kumiie,  or  the  white  or 
hinar-coloured  mountains  t  «o  a  white  horse  is  called  by  the  Arabians  a  mooa-colourea 
horse." — Qiant  s  the  Nile  Is  so  called  by  the  Abyssinlans. 

*  Kosetta,  the  Italianised  name  of  Ratchid,  tne  town  at  the  ancient  Bolbitic  mouth  of 
the  Nile.  Italian  names  are  firequent  in  the  geography  of  the  Leyant,  from  the  com- 
meicial  intercourse  of  the  republics  of  Italy  with  these  countries 

*  To  the  west  of  the  Nile,  In  the  Oasis  of  Eaioum ;  the  lake,  or  the  canal  which  led  to 
it*  is  said  to  have  been  dug  by  a  king  of  the  same  name. 

*  *'  That  Iwttutifiil  bird — the  natural  and  living  ornament  of  the  temnles  and  palaces  of 
the  Greeks  and  Ramans,  which,  from  the  statelmeM  of  iu  port,  as  well  as  the  brillianqr 
of  its  colours,  has  obtained  the  title  of  Sultana  "—-Sohnini. 

OO 
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Like  plants,  wliere  the  Simoom^  hath  fMsty 
At  onoe  falls  black  and  withering  I 
The  snn  went  down  on  many  a  brow 

Which,  fnll  of  bloom  and  fireshneflB  then. 
Is  rankling  in  the  pest-honse  now, 

And  ne'er  will  feel  that  ann  again. 
And,  oh !  to  see  the  nnboried  heaps, 
On  which  the  lonely  moonlight  i ' 
The  veiy  vnltnies  torn  awaj. 
And  sicken  at  so  fool  a  prey  1 
Only  the  fierce  hyena  stalks 
Through  the  city's  desolate  walks 
At  midnight,  and  his  carnage  plies : — 

Woe  to  the  half-dead  wretch,  who  meets 
The  glaring  of  those  large  bine  eyes. 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  streets ! 

vbom  *'  the  firb  w0rshippkb8.''* 
hinda's  despair. 

She  now  has  reach'd  that  dismal  spot. 

Where,  some  hoars  since,  his  voice's  tone 
Had  come  to  soothe  her  fears  and  ills. 
Sweet  as  the  ansel  Israfil's,* 
When  every  leaf  on  Eden's  tree 
Is  trembling  to  his  minstrelsy — 
Yet  now— oh,  now,  he  is  not  nigh. — 

«'  Hafed  I  my  Hafed  I— if  it  be 
Thv  will,  thy  doom  this  night  to  die, 

Let  me  bat  stay  to  die  with  thee, 
And  I  will  bless  thy  loved  name. 
Till  the  last  life-breath  leave  this  fi*ame. 
Oh !  let  oar  lips,  oar  cheeks  be  laid 
Bat  near  each  other  while  they  fade ; 
Let  us  but  mix  oar  parting  breaths, 
And  I  can  die  ten  thousand  deaths ! 
You,  too,  who  huny  me  away 
So  cruelly,  one  moment  stay — 

Oh !  stay — one  moment  is  not  mnch — 
He  yet  may  come^for  him  I  pray — 
Hafed !  dear  Hafed  1"«— all  the  way 

>  The  poiaoB  wind  of  Um  dtMrt,  taKtng  its  oolour  ftom  the  fend  which  it  niMi  la  to 


s  "  The  Ohebera  (a  word  Mid  by  Olbbon  to  Rive  origta  to  the  Tuxlibh  terai  Otaewr,  an 
InSdel).  the  PeriUna  of  the  old  raliieioB.'*  who,  oo  the  imipUon  of  the  Amb  Suaccae 
to  eonquer  their  country  end  extinguish  their  faith,  cither  retUtad  or  fled  Into  faniga 
eountrlee.  Their  detoendants,  under  the  title  of  Paraeei,  are  numeroua  in  the  nortb-wwt 
of  India. 
•  "  The  aneel,  who  has  the  most  melodious  yoloe  of  all  God's  creatorea.'— Sale* 
«  In  Mr  Moore's  lore  pictures,  beautiAiUy  as  they  are  adafited  to  the  ohaaes  of  thn 
nasdon  In  the  clhTtcs  where  the  scene  Is  placed,  we  miss  the  hliher  and  nobler  atHJ' 
villi  which  the  emotion  Is  InTCsted  la  the  writings  of  many  of  hisoocempontins. 
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In  wild  lamentings,  that  would  touch 
A  heai-t  of  stone,  she  shriekM  his  name 
To  the  dark  woods— no  Hafed  came : — 
No— hapless  pair— yoa*ve  look'd  your  last : — 

Your  hearts  should  both  have  broken  then : 
The  dream  is  o'er — ^yom*  doom  is  cast — 

You'll  never  meet  on  earth  again  I 


DIBGB  OF  HINBA. 

Farewell— farewell  to  thee,  Arabj's  daughter  1 
(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea) ; 

No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water, 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee. 

Oh  I  fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery  came, 

lake  the  wind  of  the  sonth^  o'er  a  summer  lute  blowing, 
And  hush'd  all  its  music,  and  wither'd  its  frame  1 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands, 
Shall  maids  and  then*  lovers  remember  the  doom 

Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 
With  nought  but  the  sea-star^  to  light  up  her  tomb. 


Nor  shall  Iran,*  beloved  of  her  Hero  I  forget  thee— 
Though  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as  they  start, 

Close,  close  by  the  side  of  that  Hero  she'll  set  thee, 
Embalm'd  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  heart. 

Farewell — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  eveiy  thing  beauteous  that  grows  in  the  deep ; 

Each  flower  of  the  rock,  and  each  gem  of  the  billow, 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept  ;^ 

With  many  a  shell,  in  whose  hollow-wreathed  chamber 
We,  Peris  of  ocean,  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'll  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral  lie  darkling, 
And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head ; 

i  *'T1ito  wind  (the  Ramoor)floiaftaot  the  itringi  of  lutWp  that  thejeaaiMver  be  tuned 
while  it  UsU."~Stephen'i  Persia. 

s  '*  One  of  the  greateit  rurioaides  found  in  the  Penlaa  Oulf  k  a  flih  which  the  EngUah 
call  ftai-flch.  It  It  circular,  and  at  night  very  lumimnis.  retembllng  the  fUll  moon  now 
rounded  by  xmysr^Mina-Abu-Taleb.    The  gulf  yields  a  prolific  peul  fishery. 

*  The  native  appellation  of  Persia. 

*  *«  Some  naturalUts  have  imagined  that  amber  is  a  ooncretion  of  the  tean  at  Urde."— 
See  Tnwoux,  Chambers. 
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Well  86ek  where  the  uuids  of  the  Caspian^  are  spukling, 
And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 

Farewell— farewell— nnta  pity's  sweet  foontam 
Is  lost  In  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave,' 

They'll  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  that  monntmio. 
They'll  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  this  wave. 


ALLAN  CUNNINGHA3f. 

(1784—1842.) 

This  poet,  noTelist,  and  miioellaneofas  vriter,  was  bom  of  oomparatirelT 
humble  parentage  in  Domfries-duie.  He  began  life  as  a  stone  mason  ;  bat 
his  early  literary  ability  was  soph  that,  being  introduced  to  Cromek,  the 
editor  of**  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Soi^,**  and  undertaking  to 
pioeure  contribntioiis  to  that  work,  he  sent  to  the  editor,  as  genuine  remain^ 
compositions  of  his  own.      These  Ibrm  the  bulk  of  Cromek^  coUeetion. 


putation  of  the  real  author. 

Mr  Cunningham  repaired  in  1810  to  London,  and,  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment of  trust  in  the  sculptor  Chantrey's  studio,  he  settled  himself  here  for 
life.  In  this  congenial  position  of  comfort  and  independence,  be  possessed 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  his  actiTO  pen,  and  for  intereoufae 
wiUi  men  of  kindred  gemus.  His  wann  heart,  lus  honest,  upright,  and  in- 
dependent character,  attracted  the  aflbctionata  esteem  and  respect  of  aE 
who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.    He  died  in  London  in  1842. 

His  larger  works  are,  the  **  Maid  of  Elvar,**  a  species  of  epic  in  Spenserian 
stansas,  illustrative  of  Dnmfiies-shire  in  days  of  yore  ;  and  *'  Sir  Marmaduke 
Maacwell,**  a  wild  tumultuous  collection  of  Border  superstitions.  His  repu- 
tation rests  chiefly  on  his  smaller  pieces,  idiich  are  aiiy,  natural,  and  in- 
tensely Scotch  ;  vigorous  and  even  splendid  in  their  higher  moods,  a£foctingly 
pathenc  in  their  softer  strains.  His  novels,  **  Paul  Jones,**  &c,  are  fiill  <^ 
glittering  description,  and  exaggerated  and  unnatural  charikcter. 


THB  SUN  RISES  BRIGHT  IN  FRAMCK.' 

The  san  rises  bright  in  France, 

And  fair  sets  he ; 
Bnt  he  has  tint  the  blythe  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  conntree. 

I  ••  The  bsy  of  RlcMrUrke,  which  it  otberwiie  called  ths  Golden  Bay,  tha  tand  whereof 
•hinca  at  Sre.'*--8tni7. 

*  Comp.  ColUna,  01rge  on  ThomMNi— 

«*  And  raoumad  tOl  pitfs  aelf  ba  dead." 
•»*  The  explanatory  notai  to  the  eztracto  from  Moore  are  chiefly  the  authoe'e. 

•  "  •  The  Sun  rieee  bright  in  Fiance'  Is  a  iweet  old  thing,  very  popular  both  in  Scotland 
sad  England.  I  got  aome  etanaae  from  Surteee  of  Mamsfoith  ;  but  thoae  printed  are 
ttam  Croraak.    It  la  uncertain  to  what  period  the  iong  lefen."— Hogg ,  Jaa  ReL,  tt.  SM. 
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O  it*s  nae  my  aio  ruin 

That  saddens  aye  my  e'e, 
But  the  dear  Marie  I  left  ahui\ 

Wr  sweet  baumies  three. 

My  lanely  hearth  bum'd  bonnie, 

An*  smiled  my  ain  Marie ; 
rre  left  a'  my  heart  behln' 

In  my  ain  conntree. 

The  bud  comes  back  to  summer, 

And  the  blossom  to  the  bee ; 
But  111  win  back — O  never, 

To  my  ain  counti-ee. 

O  I  am  leal  to  high  Heaven, 

Where  soon  I  hope  to  be, 
An'  there  I'll  meet  ye  a'  soon 

Frae  my  ain  conntree  I 

A  WET  SHSET  AlTD  A  IXOWINO  SKA.^ 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  &st. 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lea. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ] 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 
And  white  waves  heaving  Wgh,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  freen— 
The  world  of  waters  is  on»  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we« 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
But  hark,  the  music,  mariners  1 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashing  free— 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage'the  sea. 

»  I  look  upon  the  ulceration  of '<  It's  hnne  and  if •  hAtne,"  and  "A  weCalMcand 
$owiag  ■».*  u  amooc  tl»  best  longt  goiag—SIr  Walter  Soott,  Diary,  Hth  NorTs* 
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HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 
(1785—18061) 

Or  H.  K.  White,  it  may  be  indeed  nid  in  ByronV  beautiiiil 

'*  No  loTtHsr  iplrit  fhsD  tMns 

Ever  bunt  f ran  its  mortal  ooatrolc 
In  thcorte  of  the  blcMCd  to  ■falDe.'* 

He  «M  bom  in  Nottingham :  like  Akeoride,  he  was  the  eon  of  a  botcber ; 
and,  after  attempting  hia  father's  trade,  and  that  of  stocking  weavii^  fas 
taste  and  ambition  1^  him  to  place  himself  in  a  more  adTantageoos  sitoa- 
tion,  by  entering  an  attorney's  office.  His  Texses  attracted  the  notioe  of 
generous  patrons,  particularly  Mr  Sonthey.  At  the  age  of  eeventaen  be 
published  a  Tolume  of  poetry,  the  profits  of  which  were  to  supply  the 
means  of  accomplishing  liis  great  ambition,  an  education  at  Cambridge,  to 
onaliQr  him  for  the  ecclesiastical  functions  He  was  rapidly  acquiring 
distinction,  when  the  severity  of  his  studies  terminated  his  life.  Amidat 
the  savage  satire  of  the  **  English  Bards,"  Sce^  it  is  pleasant  to  see  Byron 
writing  thus — 

**  Unhappy  White,  when  life  vat  In  Ka  aprfaig. 
And  thy  young  muaejiist  waved  her  Joyooa  wing. 
The  spoiler  twei-t  that  foacing  lyre  away. 
Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oh,  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undooeb 
Whan  adenoe*  self  dcstioyed  her  fitvourite  son. 

•                •  •  • 

Twaa  thine  own  genius  gave  the  Anal  blow, 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
•  oughr  •" ^   -  "^     • 


No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  a^ 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fiUal  dart. 

And  winged  the  dart  that  qniveced  to  hia  heart.' 

Kirke  White's  life  and  death  were  alike  beautifiil :  his  poetry  of  ooune  is 
that  of  promise,  but  that  promise  is  Tery  rich.  It "  abounds,**  says  Byron, 
*  in  such  beauties,  as  must  impress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret  that 
so  short  a  period  was  allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  even 
the  sacred  Ainctions  he  was  destined  to  assume.**  His  poems  are,  <*  Clifton 
Grove,**  a  descriptiTe  piece  founded  on  the  manner  of  Denham,  Pope,  and 
Goldsmith  ;  an  imperfect  epic, "  The  Christiad,"  and  a  considersble  number 
of  miscellaneous  pieces,  odes,  ballads,  &c 


TO  AN  EARLY  PRIMR08B. 

Mild  offspring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  1 
Whose  modest  foim,  so  delicately  fine, 

Was  narsed  in  whirling  storms, 

And  cradled  in  the  winds. 

Thee,  when  yonng  Spring  first  questioned  Winter's  sway, 
And  dared  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fi^t, 

Thee  on  this  bank  he  threw 

To  mark  his  victory. 
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In  this  low  Tale,  the  proxnise  of  the  year, 
Serene,  thon  openest  to  the  nipping  gale, 

Unnotioed  and  alone, 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  virtne  blooms,  brought  forth  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adversity ;  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head, 

Obecore  and  anobsei*ved ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


CONCLXn>INO  STANZAS  OV  **'  THB  CHSISTIAD. 

Thus  far  have  I  pursued  my  solemn  theme. 

With  self-rewarding  toil,  thus  far  have  sung 
Of  godlike  deeds,  far  loftier  than  beseem 

•fie  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung ; 

And  now  my  spirit's  faint,  and  I  have  hung 
The  shell,  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour, 

On  the  dark  cypi^ess  I  and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesus*  praise,  their  harpings  now  arc  o'er, 
Or  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard  no  more. 

And  mui^t  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  ? 

Shall  I  no  more  reanimate  the  lay? 
Oh  I  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men. 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray. 

One  little  space  prolong  my  mournful  day ! 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree ! 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way. 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee, 
Ere  I  with  death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am  free. 


LORI>  BYRON. 

(1788—1824), 

On  the  earlier  yean  of  the  proeent  century  bunt  like  s  thunderbolt  the 
fenins  of  Lord  Byron.  Differing  from  every  preceding  type  in  Engliidi 
hterature,  he  came  to  found  a  new  school,  and  to  suggest  new  standards  of 
taste.  The  epics  of  Southey,  the  ballads  of  Wordsworth,  the  odes  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  Gothic  lays  of  Scott,  were  paled  before  the  terrible  beauty  at 
the  new  meteor  that  daxzled  all  eyes.  No  sooner  did  Byron^  great  poem 
b^n  its  adventy  than  all  Britain  was  at  his  feet.    The  idolatry  was  perpe- 
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tasted,  not  only  by  the  waecemre  sppeoraiioei  of  hio  varied  ««1b,  bat  hj 
tbe  mystery  of  hiB  life  and  hiB  miafortunea. 

The  poet  was  bora  in  London  in  1788.     His  fiitlier  was  Captain  Joha 
Byron,  nephew  to  the  existing  bead  of  the  family  ;  his  mother  vas  Jlas 
Gordon  of  Oight,  an  Aberdeenshire  beiiess,  whom  Captain  Bjron  had  ur- 
ried  purely  fbr  her  fortune.     Mrs  Byron  was  a  woman  of  ▼iolcat  a/id  ca- 
pricious passiona,  with  an  infatuated  and  iU-n^gulated  attachment  to  ber 
husband,  who  soon  ruined  her  fortune,  and  reduced  her  to  the  lifuiasttj  sf 
retiring  with  her  in&nt  son  to  Aberdeen,  on  a  small  annuity,  vhicfa  l^r 
profligate  husband  farther  narrowed  by  his  exactionsL   MHicsa  there  lenained 
no  more  to  extort  from  his  wiliei,  he  finally  left  her,  and  died  on  the  eontinciit 
The  young  George  ^Mjeived  the  usual  education  which  a  Scottiah  dty  can 
AiraittL    As  a  child,  he  was  bold  and  wayward,  but  ardently  affectiesmifc 
His  great  personal  beauty  was  marred  by  the  defbnnity  in  hia  ij^t  loot 
that  caused  his  lameness  Uirough  life :  allusions  to  this,  in  which  his  inju- 
dicious mother  mdulged  herself  in  her  stormy  mooda,^  would  throw  lorn 
into  ecstacies  of  anger.     By  tbe  death  of  his  eccentric  grand-uncle*  in 
1798,  Geoige,  unfortunately  perhaps  for  the  development  of  his  fatore 
character,  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  and  estates  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years.    His  proud  mother  immediately  removed  to  Newstead  Abbey,  the 
family  seat  m  Nottinghamshire.'      During  his  r^dence  in  Dr  Glenaie'^ 
institution  at  Dnlwich,  as  much  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of  his  foot  as  to 
education,  bis  guardian  Lord  Carlisle  and  the  doctor  were  tormented  by  the 
perpetual  interference  of  his  mother.*     He  afterwards  went  to  Harrow,  and 
thence  to  Cambridge.    At  school  and  at  the  university  be  was  the  plagne  of 
his  instructors,  by  his  utter  neglect  of  discipline  and  of  study,  at  least  of 
that  which  discipline  prescribes.^     From  his  childhood  he  was  a  Toraciotts 
reader.     Before  bis  eighth  year  he  had  perused,  under  the  care  of  hisieligiotts 
nurse,  the  whole  Old  Testament ;  and  the  catalogue  in  Moore'k  Life  (voL  i 
p.  95,  4to  Ed.),  of  the  books  he  had  read  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  presents 
an  amazing  amount  of  industry,  and  accounts  for  the  &cile  mastery  he  held 
over  the  English  language.    The  Cambridge  vacations  he  spent  partly  n«ar 
NewBtead,  which  had  been  let,  and  chiefly,  in  difibrent  places,  with  lus  mo- 
ther, whose  alternate  fits  of  afiection  and  violence,  which  her  son  took  a  ma- 
Ucioiis  pleasure  in  provoking,  must  have  deeply  exasperated  the  worse  parts 
of  his  character.     He  often  narrowly  escaped  the  poker  and  the  tongs  ;  on 
one  occaaion,  after  a  violent  quarrel,  mother  and  son  went  each  secretly 
to  a  chemist's  shop  to  ascertain  if  the  other  had  been  to  purchase  poison. 
His  attachment  to  his  beautiful  cousin,  Maiy  Chaworth,  a  little  b^re 
this  period,  shed  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  poet>  existence.*    Had  thia 
attachment  proved  fortunate,  his  destiny  might  have  been  very  difi«ent  ; 
but  the  capricious  beauty  slighted  the  idmost  worshipping  afiection  of  the 

>  He  alhxdcs  to  these  acenet  in  the  **  Deformed  Tnnafonned  :"— 
**  Bertha.  Out.  hunchheckl 
Arnold.  I  was  bom  so,  mother!" 

*  For  the  singular  character  of  tlds  Lord  Byron,  see  Mooie's  Life,  voL  i. 

*  The  poet  more  than  once  records  hts  aflfectiooate  reooUectionB  of  his  earW  Bft  in 
Scotland ;  for  instance.  In  **  Lochnagar/'  and  the  Tenes  on  *•  Anld  Lang  Syne*^  in  Don 
Juan*  " 

*  During  one  of  his  noisy  altercations  with  her,  Dr  Olennie  had  the  vdn  of  heaiiug 
one  of  Byron's  companions  remark  to  him,  **  Byion,  your  mother  b  a  fool,*'  to  which 
he  gloomily  replied,  "  1  know  it" 

*  Another  feature  of  his  school  and  unlveratty  life  was  the  almost  feminine  antour  of 
his  friendships :  Moore,  indeed,  remarks  many  feminine  peculiaiitics  in  tbe  fltfUlAaturea 
of  Byron's  mind,  his  violent  likings  and  dislikes,  capricious  Rullenneas,  and  sudden  paa> 
sions  of  tears.  He  shared  with  more  than  one  of  our  great  poeu  a  profound  detestatioB 
of  the  Rnsllsh  system  of  public  education. 

*  Miss  C.*s  father  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  by  Byron's  gxand-unde. 
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**  lame  boy."*  Fate  and  his  own  uncontrolled  paaaions  were  against  the  un- 
happy poet ;  libertinism  was  commencing  its  corniption,  scepticism  was  un- 
hinging the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature :  an  unquiet  home,  and  a  rejected  love  on  the  threshold  of  youth, 
are  not  things  calculated  to  clothe  the  world  with  attractive  hues  in  the  eyes 
of  any  one,  and  much  leas  in  those  of  a  haughty  and  unquiet  spirit  like 
ByronV.  His  earliest  publication  (1807),  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness,'*  called 
forth  the  merciless  and  somewhat  coarse  criticism  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(January  1808),  which  subsequently  elicited  the  first  specimen  of  the  noble 
poet's  leal  powers,  in  the  satire  **  English  Bards,**  &c.  Restless  and  misan- 
thropic, satiated  with  the  dissolute  gaieties  of  London,  embarrassed,  besides, 
in  circumstances  (for,  independently  of  his  own  extravagance,  his  grand-uncle 
had  done  what  he  could  to  dilapidate  his  successorls  heritage),  Byion  in 
1809  resolved  to  travel.  He  visited,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr  Hob- 
house,  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  returned  in  1811  to 
receive  his  mother*6  last  sigh.  The  next  three  years  were  signalized  by  the 
appearance  in  rapid  succession  of  tlie  first  two  cantos  of  **■  Childe  Harold,** 
*  The  Giaour,"  •*  The  Bride  of  Abydos,'*  **  The  Corsair,**  and  **  Lara."  His 
reputation  was  now  at  its  height ;  he  was  the  idol  of  English  society.  This 
blaze  of  fimie  conferred  no  happiness  ;  embarrassed  in  circtunstances,  with 
a  home  without  a  tie  of  affection,  he  determined  to  marry.  The  lady  ho 
selected  for  his  bride  was  Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbaiike,* 
a  Northumberland  baronet.  This  marriage  was  peculiarly  unfortunate :  after 
the  birth  of  her  child,^  Lady  Byron  left  her  husband,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
her  relatives,  refused  to  return,  the  alleged  cause  being  a  conviction  of  Lord 
Byron*s  insanity.  When  the  desertion  took  place,  the  poet*b  affairs  were  in 
nuns ;  repeated  executions  had  happened  in  his  house.  Whatever  or  wher« 
ever  may  have  been  the  &ult,  his  nature  was  rent  by  the  deepest  grief  and 
anger.  ^  England  was  no  longer  the  place  for  his  desolate  spirit,  and  he 
again  sought  refuge  for  his  misery  in  foreign  travel  (1816).  Bearing  the 
outward  mask  of  pride^  indifference,  and  gaiety,  he  traversed  Belgium, 
Switzerland  (where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Shelley),  and  resided 
for  a  number  of  years  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  chiefly  at  Venice.  His 
time  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  a  series  of  heartless  libertine  intrigues 
and  dissipation,  intermixed  with  literary  labour.  But  a  better  sphere  was 
opening  up  for  the  exertion  of  his  energies.  The  Greek  insurrection  had 
commenced  in  1821,  and  had  roused  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe.  Ar- 
dently interested  in  the  cause  of  a  country  whose  shores  have  been  a  second 
time  rendered  classic  by  his  muse,  he  generously  determined  to  devote  himself 
and  his  fortune  to  her  liberties.  He  was  received  by  the  nation  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  ;  but,  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing his  past  life,  by  a  career  worthy  of  his  great  qualities,  he  was  cut  off 
by  a  fever,  caught  in  consequence  of  his  exertions,  and  died  at  Missolonghi 

>  With  what  depth  of  feeUnff  he  lamented  thb  result  may  be  seen  la  the  '*  Dreun,'' 
end  In  the  venet  bce^ning,  **  Well,  thou  art  happy."  Ae. 

*  Of  thia  poem  Byron  boesta  that  14,000  copies  wure  aold  In  one  day.  The  poet  had 
started  with  the  generous  determination  to  accent  no  money  for  his  works,  but  to  dispose 
of  their  copyrights  In  gifts  to  his  ftiends.  Thb  icsolution  his  prudence  and  his  neces- 
sities soon  induced  him  to  abandon.  The  sums  he  received  for  has  poems  amounted,  accord- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Mr  Hurray  his  publisher,  to  upwards  of  L.I 6,0(10. 

*  The  fkmUy  **  changed  their  name  to  Noel,  m  compliance  with  the  will  of  Lord  Went- 
worth,  and  in  compliment  to  the  property  bequeathed  by  him.'*— Moored 

*  Ada,  now  Countess  of  Lovelace. 

*  See  the  expression  of  his  feeling  in  the  verses  '*  Pare  thee  well,'*  Ac.,  and  in  the 
"  SIcetch,"  a  waste  of  indignation  on  a  thing  unworthy  of  his  anger.  The  poet  hinu^ 
always  protaied  ignonnoe  of  any  ml  csuie  of  the  icparatiaa. 
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in  I8?4,  St  tbe  earij  ags  of  thirty-^even.  His  death  wn  moaned  hy  tlit 
Qredn  m  a  national  calamitj.* 

Hie  peculiar  combination  of  qnalities  that  in  genend  oonatitate  poetical 
genius  is  a  cune  rather  than  a  blessing  when  unregulated  by  lig^t  moial 
or  intellectnal  principle.  Byran^^nerroos  temperament  was  so  tremblinglj 
sensitive,  that  the  slightest  touch  vibnted  through  his  pasaioMi  His  best 
aflbctions  were  the  source  of  misery  ;  be  seemed  to  ffing  them  fioa  him 
in  anger  and  disdain.  Sir  Walter  Scott  eipicssed  hw  gratitado  tiia^  if 
nngifted  with  the  majestic  genius  of  bis  friend,  he  was  yet  uneniaed  irilh 
the  mental  erils  that  were  its  dark  concomitants  Byron  was  inspired,  ts 
use  the  language  of  Goethe,  **  by  the  genius  of  pain  :**  hii  spirit,  not  puri- 
fied, was  indurated  to  superhuman  Yigour  in  tbe  fumaee  of  his  self-Gaiised 
sorrows.  His  fiite  was  that  of  tbe  Eastern  insect,  impaled,  that  its  tartoies 
may  fling  forth  more  vivid  fltishes  of  its  nervous  and  living  light.  And 
yet,  it  m^t  be  asked,  was  this  allegsd  anguish  really  endured  ?  Is  it  leally 
true  that  **  all  was  green  and  wildly  fresh  vrithout,  but  worn  and  ^sf  be- 
nesth?"  Did  "  the  smile  that  sorrow  fiun  would  wear  **  actually  «^  mode* 
an  under-lurking  woe  **  like  roses  o*er  a  sepulchre?"  Since  Mr  Moated 
faiognphy  has  withdrawn  the  reil  of  myst^  in  which  Loid  Byitm  de- 
listed to  shroud  himself— eince  the  disclosure  of  the  heartless  career  of 
his  Italian  life, — much  of  the  romantic  interest  that  invested  the  poet  must 
have  disappeared.  The  series  of  his  letters,  and  his  diary,  exhibit  anytfaif^ 
but  a  mind  tortured  amidst  the  storms  of  an  unhappy  idiosyncrasy.  His 
contempt  of  mankind  ends  in  a  restless  nerrousness  respecting  the  worlds 
opinions,  and  an  almost  mean  desire  of  popularity  ;  his  reckless  generoa^ 
in  a  little  passion  for  accumulation.*  Byron^  biographical  character  is 
often  strangely  at  variance  with  that  wndd^  internal  one  which  he  leaves 
us  to  infer  from  his  writing  His  very  scepticism  wants  principle ;  he 
presumes  to  doubt  or  disbelieve,  yet  will  not  examine  f  to  jtidge,  yet  will 
not  weigh  evidence.  In  summing  up  the  ciroumstances  which  led  to  the 
evolution  of  Lord  Byronls  genius,  they  may  nearly  all  be  enumerated  thus : — 
an  extremely  irregular  education  ;  the  injudl^ous  moral  management  of  a 
parent  utterly  incapable  of  directing  aright  even  a  common  mind ;  a  seU 
fishness  and  obstinacy  of  purpose  existing  singularly  in  a  soul  thecneticaUy 
alive  to  every  generous  and  noble  impulse  f  passions  and  emotions^  good 
and  evil,  as  excitable  and  capricious  in  their  wayward  variation  as  the  ooeaa 
waters  ;  an  intellect  of  great  power,  but  of  power  exhibited  remarkably  only 
.  when  electrified  by  the  touch  of  imagination,  and  a  consequent  fidse  philo- 
sophy of  men  and  things. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  mind  aro  deeply  imprinted  on  his  woiks.  Tbe 
reader  never  loses  sight  of  the  poet  even  in  his  dramas.  In  all  his  huge 
poems,  both  men  and  women  are  pictures  of  himsell  This  has  been  alleged 
as  the  chief  cause  of  bis  failure  in  dramatic  writing.  But  no  poet  ever 
produced  a  series  of  pieces  which  the  reader  peruses  vrith  an  interest  so 
powerful  and  thrilling.  Mystery,  pride,  sternness,  stoidsQ,  generosity*  lear- 
lessnedB,  tenderness,  are  the  elements  out  of  which  he  moulds  his  characters. 
They  are  associated  with  scenes  of  Alpine  desohition,  or  of  oriental  luxury 

1  Hit  body  wm  brought  to  England,  and,  on  aceonnt  of  hit  life  and  aptakma,  «at  ie> 
ftitcd  admission  to  Westminster  Alrtwv  by  the  church  authoritict:  he  reposes  with  hit 
anoestort  in  the  church  of  the  villace  of  Hucknall,  near  Newstead. 

*  His  finrtune,  however,  was  nobly  devoted  ultimately  to  Oreeee. 

<  He  ha.«  lecorded  his  early  di»like  of  the  New  Testament.  He  sppesrt  to  have  beta 
highly  capable  of  mere  emotional  devotion. 

«  He  has  quoted  of  himself  Ovid's  *«  Video  meliora  proboqas 

Detcrioca  sequor."— Met.  vUTSfK 
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and  beauty :  fliclr  adventiires  and  situatioDS  are  angularly  wild  and  rQinanti6 
Thedr  sentiments  are  expressed  in  langonge,  energetic  often  as  thunder  in  its 
strength,  or  soft  and  musical  as  the  I]^lphian  lute  in  its  mournful  or  playful 
melody. 

A  principle  of  virid  contrast  runs  through  all  Byron*s  poetiy,  and  is 
one  great  source  of  the  hold  with  which  hu  writings  grasp  our  interest  It 
not  only  perrades  the  general  structure  of  the  pieces,  but  is  the  pivot  on 
which  Uie  power  of  many  .of  his  individiud  pictures  turns.  He  is  fond  of 
delineating  eloquently  and  brightly  glory,  ambition,  affection,  prosperity,  all 
that  forms  the  fsirest  colouring  in  the  hues  of  human  destiny,  only  to 
stertle  the  soul  rudely  with  the  dark  exhibition  of  their  oppoaites^  ruin, 
disappointment,  hffte,  death  ;  an  expression  of  solemn  or  a&cting  emotion 
he  sometimes  turns  off*  with  a  sneer  or  a  Jest 

The  use  of  this  antithetic  prindple  as  a  means  of  producing  effbct  and 
interest  cannot  porhaps  be  defended  by  the  rules  of  right  criticism  ;  not  at 
least  when  employed  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
Byron  wields  it  It  becomes  theatrical ;  and  resembles  that  trick  of  art 
in  painting  which,  by  throwing  a  figure  beyond  the  linear  boundaiy  of  the 
picture,  attempts  to  produce  a  deceptive  relieC  In  like  manner,  in  Byron *s 
compositions,  the  taste  is  apt  to  mistake  an  antithesis  for  truth  of  poetical 
conception,  and  vigour  of  poetical  expression. 

The  plan  of**  Childe*  Harold^  is  an  anomaly  in  poetical  science,  but  the 
effect  is  magnificent — a  panoramic  view  of  the  scenes,  persons,  and  events 
which  form  the  beacon-towers  on  the  ocean  of  time.  Few  poems  contain  an 
assemblage  of  objects  so  grand  and  attractire  in  interest  as  the  pictures  in 
Childe  Harold.  In  the  succession  of  the  contemplations  which  it  presents, 
the  want  of  a  regularly-constructed  fiible  is  not  felt  The  poet  was  right 
to  fling  away  the  fetters  with  which  his  own  egotism  had  at  first  invested 
the  plan.  On  this  composition  h^evidently  embarked  his  whole  mind  and 
heart ;  lus  dark  spirit  overshadows  every  scene  with  its  wingsL 

The  works  of  Byron  which  we  have  not  mentioned  are  the  **  Siege  of 
Corinth,"  *•  Mazeppa,**  **  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,'*  Translations,  **  Hebrew 
Melodies,**  &c. :  **  Don  Juan,**  **  Beppo,**  &c.,  exemplify  his  genius  in  its 
lighter  and  sarcastic  moods,  and  display  a  miraculous  power  of  moulding 
the  English  language.  His  dramas  are,  ^'Manfired,**  **  Faliero,"  **  The  Fos- 
cari,**  «  Sardanapalus,** «  Werner,**  &c. 
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There's  not  a  J07  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dall  decay ; 
Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which  fades  so 

fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  yonth  itself  bo  past. 

Then  the  few,  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  happiness, 
Are  driven  o*er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess  : 
The  magnet  of  their  conrae  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shlvcr'd  sail  shall  never  stretch  again. 

1  Childe  b  an  old  word  applied  to  kniffht* ;  the  archaism  it  intended  to  be  in  acoord- 
anoe  with  the  old  Spenaeriazi  stansa,  and  the  antique  aspect  which  the  poet  at  flnt  piO" 
Jected  giving  to  the  language. 
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Then  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  sool  like  death  itself  comes  dofwa ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dieam  its  own ; 
That  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o*er  the  fonntain  of  onr  teais. 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the  ioe  appens. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  flaent  lips,  and  mirth  distract  the 

breast, 
Through  midnight  honis,  that  yield  no  more  thdr  former  hope  of 

rest; 
lis  bnt  as  ivy-leaves  aroand  the  min'd  turret  wreath, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray  beneatiL 

Ob,  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt,— or  be  what  I  have  been, — 
Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a  vanidi'd  scene : 
As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish  though  Uiey  tie. 
So,  mid'st  the  withered  waste  of  life,  those  tean  would  flow  to' me. 

FROM  ^*  THE  GIAOUR." 
GBESCK. 

He  who  bath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  dav  of  death  is  fled. 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothiDgness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress 
(Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingers), 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there. 
The  fix'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — ^but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now ; 

And  bnt  for  that  chill  changeless  brow. 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy^ 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart. 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 
Yes,  bnt  for  these  and  these  alone. 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 
So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd. 
The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'dl* 

>  "  Ay,  but  to  die  «k1  go  we  know  not  whertu 

To  Ue  \n  cold  otatnietion."— Meuure  for  Meanmb  Act  IB.  8e.  % 
*  *'  The  lint,  iMt  look  by  deeth  reveftl'd."— '*  I  tnnt  thet  few  d  my  mden  h»w  •vs 
had  an  oppottunity  of  witneirine  what  b  here  attempted  in  detcriptk»,  but  thoae  who 
h«ve  will  pMMbly  reuin  a  pwnful  remembrance  of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades 
with  few  excepdons,  the  Dmtuie*  of  the  dead,  a  few  houn,  and  but  for  a  fcw  honn, 
after  *  the  tpirit  Is  not  there.'  It  Is  to  be  remarked,  in  caaii  of  riolent  death  by  gwn* 
shot  wounds,  that  tho  expression  Is  alwaTs  thet  of  huiguor,  whaterer  the  natunl  cnci^ 
of  the  sufferer's  character  t  but  in  deeth  fttma  a  stab  Uie  countenance  pieaerrce  its  timts 
or  feeling  or  ferocity,  and  the  mhid  Its  bias,  to  the  last."— ^HlAor*#  note.  See  CatUinel 
'     h»  m  SaJlust 
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Sach  IS  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece.no  more  I 

So  coldlj  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  qnite  with  parting  breath  ; 

Bnt  beauty,  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away  I 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherlsh'd  earth  I 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  I 
Whose  land,  from  plain  to  mountain-cave, 
Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave ! 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  I  can  it  be, 
lliat  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  ? 
Apprbach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylfls  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  f^e — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  1 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own ; 
Snatch  fi'om  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embera  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires. 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear, 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 
Bequeath'd  by  bleeding  sure  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page. 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age  !^ 
While  Kings,  in  dusky  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid,' 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 

'  Bear  md  attest  are  Iiutances  of  ImpenitfTei  in  the  3d  pert,  sing.,  formed  u  in  the 
Sd  per*.,  by  the  inversion  of  the  nominative :  "  Now,  tread  we  a  measure,  said  young 
Lochinvar*'^  (Scott's  Marmton),  furaiishes  an  instance  of  the  same  form  in  the  let  pert, 
plur.  Examples  will  be  found  in  English  poetry  of  all  the  pereoMCiuept  the  1st  pers. 
sing.  The  nominative  inverted  cxpresies,  1.  Interraeation  i  2.  Wish }  3.  Contingency 
or  supposition;  4.  Impcrison,  invitation,  or  request.  The  inversion  is  sometimes  a  mere 
flgumttve  ornament.— The  simile  in  the  text  has  been  reckooed  one  of  the  most  splendid 
in  English  poetry. 

s  Alluding  to  the  uncertainty  of  connecting  the  Egyptian  pyramids  with  the  names  of 
their  alleged  builders. 
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BmA  wwffpt  the  colamn  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  moDument  Gommand, 
The  moautains  of  their  native  land  I 
There  points  thy  mnse  to  strangei^s  eye . 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  I 
Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace  ; 
Enoagh — ^no  foreign  foe  conld  qaell 
Thy  son],  till  from  itself  it  Ml ; 
Tes  I  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway. 

FROM  *^  THE  BRIDE  OF  ABTDOS." 

ca:^to  n.    btazoa  xxu. 

THE  DEATH  OF  SEUM.^ 

They  part,  pnrsne»  return,  and  wheel. 
With  searching  flambeao,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stem  GiafBr  in  his  fiiry  raving  : 
And  now  almost  thev  tonch  the  cave— 
Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Seiim's  grave  ? 

Dauntless  he  stood — "  Tfis  come— soon  past — 

One  kiss,  Znleika — 'tis  my  last : 

But  yet  my  band,  not  far  from  shore. 

May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 

Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more." 
Forth  to  the  cavera  mouth  he  stept ; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high. 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  hei*  breast  and  eye ! — 

**  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 

Their  oars,  'tis  but  to  see  me  die ; 

That  sonnd  hath  dravni  my  foes  more  nigh. 

Tl^.en  forth,  my  father's  scimitar, 

Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war  I 

Farewell,  Zuleika ! — Sweet  1  retire : 
Yet  stay  within — here  linger  safe, 
At  thee  his  rage  will  only  chafe. 

Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 

Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  glance. 

Fear'st  thou  for  him  ? — may  I  expire, 

If  in  this  strife  I  seek  thy  sire ! 

No — though  by  him  that  poison  pour'd ; 

t  During  his  interview  with  ZulcUui  be  ft  Mirpiiaed  by  the  emtaMrics  of  fiw  ftdw 
Oiafflr.  her  father. 
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No — though  again  he  call  me  coward ! 

But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  steel  ? 

No^as  each  crest  save  his  may  feel !" 
One  bound  he  made,  and  gained  the  sand : 

Ali-eady  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  a  qnlyering  tmnk  : 
Another  falls — ^bnt  round  him  dose 
A  swarming  curcle  of  his  foes ; 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  deft, 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  wave : 
His  boat  appears — not  five  oars^  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 

Oh  I  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save  ? 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave ; 
His  band  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray ; 
Wet — wild — unwearied,  to  the  strand 
They  stmggle^now  they  touch  the  land ! 
They  come — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter — 
HU  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water.^ 

FROM  "  CBiij>B  Harold's  pilgrimage." 

CANTO  I.      STANZA  XXXTIII. 
WORTH  OF  WARUKE  FAME. 

Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
l>vrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  ? — ^the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high  : — fi*om  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc,' 
Bed  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

Lo  I  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Bestless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — ^and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet.' 

1  lUs  puiage  formt  a  fine  fiMtance  of  the  figure  Vblon :  noUier  wiU  be  Ibund  ia 
Soott,  p.  SssT^  High  sight,"  itc. 
>  The  hot  unwhoietoine  wind  of  the  Mediterranean  f^om  AAtea. 
*  Thii  penooiflcadoii  has  been  very  frequently  admiiM. 
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By  IleaTcn !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mixed  embroidery, 
Their  varioas  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  1 
What  gallant  war-honnds  rouse  them  from  their  lair. 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  lond  yelling  for  the  prey ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share ; 
The  Grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away. 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high  ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  float  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victor}' ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die-* 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

There  shall  they  rot — ^Ambition^s  honoured  fools ! 
Yes,  Honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their  day ! 
Vain  sophistiy  1  in  these  behold  the  tools. 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  then*  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what? — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway. 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own. 
Save  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone  ?^ 


STANZA  XXI.      TIIK  KVE  OF  WATERI/KX 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gatherM  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  diivalr}',  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and,  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 
But  hush !  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell  I' 

I  This  pMU|{e  hu  bren  oontniated  with  Seott'*  description  of  the  landing  of  th«  Britlah 
ftrmy  in  Portugal,  »•  exemplifying  the  diflterent  view*  which  tlie  two  poets  take  of  the 
same  obiecta.    See  Vision  of  Don  Rodeiic. 

s  The  interruption  of  the  bail  by  the  mMind  of  the  cannon  b  a  poetiea]  lieeMe.  On  "  the 
evening  of  the  l.'ith"(June  1815*,  Wellinaton.  having  received  intdligencc  of  the  advano* 
of  the  Pmidi,  and  ordered  the  ooooentration  of  troops  on  Quatie  Bras,  •'  dtVMcd  and  went 
to  a  ball  at  the  Uucbcss  of  Richroond's,  where  his  manner  was  so  undisturbed,  that  no 
one  discovered  that  any  Intelligence  of  importance  had  arrived;  raany  brave  men  wvie 
there  assembled,  amidst  the  scenes  of  festivity,  and  suiroundvd  bv  the  imiles  of  benuty, 
who  were,  ere  long,  locked  In  the  Arms  of  dcaUi.**— ikllson,  ch.  zdii.  Ed.  1848. 
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Did  ye  not  hear  it  ? — no ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o*er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  nnconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  ii  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm  1  arm !  it  is— it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's^  fated  chieftain ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amid  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smU'd  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and  foremost,  fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  diieeks  all  pale,  which,  but  an  hour  ago, 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  then:  own  lovelmess ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings ;  such  as  press 
The  life  fix>m  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could  rise  ? 

And  there  was  mountmg  in  hot  haste :  the  st«ed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war : 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  dmm, 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens,  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — "The  foe!  They  come! 
they  come  !"* 

And  wild  and  high  the  "  Camerons'  Gathering"  rose  ! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,*  which  Albyn's  hiUs 
Have  heard ;  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 


1  The  ion  of  the  Duke  of  Bniniwiek,  the  leader  of  the  allied  aimiei  In  the  invarion 
of  Fnnca  in  1798.  who  died  of  his  woanda,  and  of  crief.  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The 
younff  duke  was  ihhi  at  Quatn  Brai,  June  18.— See  Allaon't  Europe,  or  Sootf  s  Napoleon. 

*  These  two  scanaas  form  a  floe  instance  of  Byron's  power  In  antithesis. 

*  The  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron.  The  Highland  regiments  distinguished  themselves 
MosiMcuoasly  in  the  battie.— ^/6yit,  the  OadSc  name  of  Scotland. 
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SsTftge  and  fthrill  I     fint,  with  the  breath  that  SMb 
Hietr  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  moontalDeera 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instila 
The  sUning  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clananian'a 

And  Ardennes^  waves  above  them  her  green  leases, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass. 
Grieving,  if  anght  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  nnretuming  brave^ — alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass, 
Which,  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valonr,  rolling  on  the  foe, 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  motdder  cold  and  lo^ 

Last  noon — beheld  them  fhll  of  lusty  life. 
Last  eve— in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight — ^brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn — the  marshalling  in  arms, — ^the  day— 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  arrav ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,^  which  when  rent. 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent. 
Rider  and  horse — ^friend,  foe^in  one  red  burial  blent  I 


CANTO  m.      STANZA  XXXVI. 
NAPOLEON. 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men. 
Whose  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  aguu 
On  little  objects  with  like  finnness  fixt ; 
Extreme  iu  all  things  !  had'st  thou  been  betwixt, 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fsill :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  reassume  the  iraperial  mien. 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  Thunderer  of  the  Scene  ! 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou  I 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Fame, 

>  The  forest  of  Ardt>nnes  lay  In  the  oountrv  around  the  Meueet  the  appeltatlan  b 
here  applied  to  that  of  Suignies,  between  Bnmels  and  Waterloo :  this  wood  m  Cut  dtsap- 
l>eHriiig. 

*  The  evening;  before  tho  battle  the  troops  bivoaacked  under  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  tht 
morning  was  ushered  in  by  a  thunderstorm.    The  battle  lasted  for  about  twelt e  bourk 
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Who  woo*d  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thon  wert 
A  god  unto  th3r8elf ;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert. 
Who  deem*d  thee  for  a  time  vhate^er  thon  didst  assert. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  man — ^in  high  or  low. 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  makmg  monarchs*  nedcs  thy  footstool,  now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  tanght  to  yield ; 
An  empire  thon  conldst  crash,  command,  rebnild, 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  sphits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  Inst  of  war. 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  Fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star. 

Yet  well  thy  sonl  hath  brooked  the  tnming  tide 
With  that  nntanght,  innate  philosophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy.  « 

When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  fast  'by  ' 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thon  hast  smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  all-endnring  eye ; — 
When  fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  fovonrite  child. 
He  stood  nnbow*d  beneath  the  ills  npon  him  pUed. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steeVd  thee  on  too  for  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thon  wert  to  use 
Till  they  were  turuM  into  thine  overthrow : 
Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  sach  lot  who  choose. 


CANTO  in.      STANZA  UaOLY, 
THB  LAK£  OF  GENEVA. 

Clear,  placid  Ileman  I  thy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
£arth*s  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tom  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 
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It  is  the  hnab  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  moontatns,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mdlow'd  and  mingling,  jet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darkened  Jora,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  iragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  sospended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  fi-om  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spuit  of  her  hues. 

Ye  stars  I  which  Kre  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fiUe 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven, 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  overleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  yon ;  for  ye  ara 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar, 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  thomselvos  a  star. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still — ^though  not  in  sleep, 
But  bi*eathless,  as  we  grow  when  feding  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :   From  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  luU'd  lake  and  mountain  coast, 
All  is  concenterM  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 


The  sky  is  changed !— and  such  a  change  I  Oh  night. 
And  storm,  and  dai'kness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  1    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  I  not  fi-om  one  lone  doud. 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 
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And  this  id  in  the  night ! — Most  glorioos  night : 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,-^ 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancine  to  the  eaith  .* 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — ^and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 


FROM  "  MARIKO  PALIERO."* 

ACT  V.     SCKNE  III. 

TH£  DOGB's  speech  BEFORE  HIS  EXECUTION. 

Doge.    I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  w^hich  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  map. 
Ye  elements  1  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  let  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  you  I  Ye  blue  waves  I  which  bore  my  banner, 
Ye  winds  I  which  fluttered  o'er  as  if  yon  loved  it, 
And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  1  Thou,  my  native  earth, 
YHiich  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth. 
Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound  1 
Ye  stones  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 
Reek  up  to  heaven !  Ye  skies  which  will  receive  it  I 
Thou  sun  !  which  shinest  on  these  tilings,  and  Thou  1 
Who  klndlest  and  who  qnenchest  snns  I — Attest 
I  am  not  innocent — but  are  thest?  guiltless  ? 
I  perish,  but  not  unavenged  ;  far  ages 
Float  up  fi*om  the  abyss  of  time  to  be. 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 
On  her  and  hers  for  ever ! — ^Yes,  the  hours 
Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 
When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila^  a  bulwark, 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessl^  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila,^  without 

1  The  ooDspiracy  beaded  by  the  Dofse  Marino  Faliero  aoixut  the  Venetian  arUtocracy. 
happened  tn  1355.  On  iti  discovery  the  doge  was  deposM  and  executed  on  the  **  Giants' 
Stairease^  of  his  palace. 

'The  Venetian  nobUity. 

*  The  foundation  of  Venice  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ftigitive  Vened  of  the  north-western 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  approAch  of  the  arms  of  Attila  the  Hun,  in  the  middle  o£  the 
flith  century. 

«  Bonaparte,  who  extinguished  her  independence  in  1797;  at  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  the  ocean  queen  of  a  thousand  years  was  transferred  to  Austria.  For  the 
"' -'   ' oft"         ■     "  • . 


disgraceful  circumstances  or  the  conduct  of  lx>th  Prance  and  Austria  in  these  transactions, 

see  Alison.    Tl        

greatnesst  hen 


Alison.    The  recent  movements  in  Italy  roused  in  Venice  the  spirit  of  her  ancient 
»  b  the  last  hand  that  has  lowered  the  lately-hoisted  flag  of  Italian  indepen- 
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Shedding  bo  mnch  blood  in  her  last  defenoe 

Aj9  these  old  veins,  oft  drained  in  shielding  her, 

ShiUl  pour  in  sacriJEice. — She  shaU  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her!— She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire, — ^petty  town 

In  lien  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 

Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people  I 

Then  when  the  Hebrew^s  in  thy  palaces. 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek^ 

Waltts  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his  I 

When  thy  Patricians  beg  then-  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  m  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity  1 — 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers*  heritage  shall  fawn 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Kings'  Vicegerent," 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway*d  as  sovereigns. 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign ; — 

•  *  *  When 

Thy  sons  arc  in  the  lowest  state  of  being, 
Slaves  tumM  o'er  to  the  vanquished  by  the  victon^ 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 
And  scoiii'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 
As  in  the  monst]X)us  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  fUl  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them ; 
«  •  ♦  « 

When  all  the  ills'  of  conquei*ed  states  shall  cling  thee, 

•  •  •  « 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 
Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect. 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  murronr, 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 
Then  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony, 
'    Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine  /* 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 
Gehenna'  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom  I 

denee:  her  protnu:ti<d  and  Klorioui  regbtance  to  Um  Austrian  amu  baa  irtiliSn thcw  few 
days  tenninAted  in  her  surrender. 

I "  The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brenta  now  belonR  to  Jews,  vho  in  the  earlier  thnaa  of 
the  republic  were  not  allowred  to  enter  the  city.  The  whole  oommeroe  u  m  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  and  Oralis,  and  the  Hum  (Austxian-Hungazian  troops)  form -the  garriaoo.** — 
Author't  noU. 

«  The  lulians,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  used  haughtily  to  term  the  traroootaBt  natkids 
Biit  bariang. — '*  Vice  of  Kings,**  the  Austvian  emperor :  see  note  1,  p.  f)(i. 

*  "  Few  can  coiu«ive  and  none  rould  dcMrribe  tne  actual  state  into  which  the  {nftmal 
tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this  unhappy  oty."— jlttCJWr*#  f%ot€.  ding  thte,  from 
bliakesp.  Macbeth  ;  see  p.  1U6. 

«  *'  Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  five  abdicated— /Tm  were  banished,  with  their  eyes  put  out 
'^ve  were  massacred— and  nine  deposed— Imw  fell  in  battle."— «^«(Aor'#  noi9. 

^  See  note  9,  p.  194. 
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Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods  I 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 

IHere  the  Doge  Uama^  and  cMreuea  the  Executioner.'] 

Slave,  do  thine  office  I 
Strike  as  I  stmck  the  foe  1  strike,  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants  1  strike,  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike — ^and  but  once  I 


JOHN  WILSON. 

(1788—       .) 

John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Unirenity  of  Edin- 
buigh,  is  a  native  of  Paisley.  He  has  been  ranked  among  the  **  lAke 
Poets,**  but,  by  the  critics  hostile  to  that  school,  vindicated  from  its  defects. 
His  laiger  poems  are  the  *'  Isle  of  Palms,**  a  story  of  a  &mily  shipwrecked 
on  an  uninhabited  island  ;  and  **  City  of  the  Plague,**  illustrative  of  the 
great  calamity  of  London  in  1665  ;  and  the  beautiful  description  of  High- 
land scenery,  <*  Unimore,**  in  Blackwood's  Magazine :  his  smaller  compo- 
sitions are  sonnets  and  occasional  pieces.  Mr  Wilson's  writings  are  cha- 
racterised by  ethereal  beauty  of  description,  exquisite  tenderness  and  ele- 
gance of  sentiment,  and  fine  melody  and  richness  of  expression.  His  prose 
fictions  are  marked  by  many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry,  and  present 
a  singular  contrast  to  some  of  his  vigorous  and  vivacious  contributions  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  of  which  his  editorship  was  long  the  life  and  souL 


FROM  THE  ^^  ISLE  OF  PALMS." 

CAHTO  I. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  OCEAN. 

It  is  the  midnight  hour : — ^the  beanteons  sea, 
Calm  as  the  doadlcss  heaven,  the  heaven  discloses. 
While  many  a  sparkling  star,  in  qnict  glee, 
Far  down  within  the  watery  sky  reposes. 
As  if  the  Ocean's  heart  were  stiiT^d 
With  inward  life,  a  sound  is  heard, 
Like  that  of  dreamer  mnminring  in  his  sleep ; 
*Tis  paitly  the  billow,  and  partly  the  air, 
That  lies  like  a  garment  fluating  fair 
Above  the  happy  deep. 
The  sea,  I  ween,  cannot  be  fannM 
By  evening  freshness  from  the  land, 
For  the  land  it  is  far  away ; 
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Bat  God  bAth  wiUM  that  the  aky-boin  breese 

In  the  centre  of  the  loneliest  seas 

Should  ever  sport  and  play. 

The  mighty  Moon  she  sits  aboye, 

Endrcl^  with  a  zone  of  love, 

A  zone  of  dim  and  tender  light 

That  makes  her  wakefol  eye  more  bright : 

She  seems  to  shine  with  a  snnny  ray. 

And  the  night  looks  like  a  mellow'd  day  I 

The  gracious  Mistress  of  the  Main 

Hath  now  an  nndisturb^  reign, 

And  from  her  silent  throne  looks  down, 

As  npon  children  of  her  own. 

On  the  waves  that  lend  their  gentle  breast 

In  gladness  for  her  coach  of  rest ! 

TBS  RVENIMO  CLOUD. 

A  dond  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  son, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow : 
Long  had  I  watehed  the  glory  moving  on 
O'er  the  dtill  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranqnil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow ! 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest : 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beanteons  West. 
Emblem,  methongbt,  of  the  departed  sool ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceM  lies. 
And  tdls  to  man  his  glorions  destinies; 

FROM  "  THE  CITY  OF  TH«  PLAGUE." 
PLAQUE  SCENES. 

Together  will  ye  walk  throagh  long,  long  streets. 
All  standing  silent  as  a  midnight  chmt^. 
Yoa  will  hear  nothing  bat  the  brown  red  grass 
Rastiing  beneath  yonr  feet ;  the  very  beating 
Of  yoar  own  hearts  will  awe  yon ;  the  small  voice 
Of  that  vain  bauble,  idly  connting  time, 
Will  speak  a  solemn  language  in  the  desert. 
Look  np  to  heaven,  and  there  the  sultry  clouds, 
Still  threatening  thunder,  lour  with  grim  delight, 
As  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Plague  dwelt  there, 
Darkening  the  city  with  the  shadows  of  death. 
Know  ye  that  hideous  hubbub  ?    Hark,  far  off 
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A  tnmnlt  like  an  echo  I    On  it  comes, 

Weeping  and  wailing,  shrieks  and  groaning  prayer ; 

And,  louder  than  all,  oatrageoos  blasphemy. 

The  passing  storm  hath  left  the  silent  streets. 

Bnt  are  these  houses  near  you  tenantless  ? 

Over  your  heads,  from  a  window,  suddenly 

A  ghastly  face  Is  thrust,  and  yells  of  death 

With  voice  not  human.    Who  is  he  that  flies, 

As  if  a  demon  dogg*d  him  on  his  path? 

With  ragged  haur,  white  face,  and  bloodshot  eyes, 

Raving,  he  rushes  past  you  ;  till  he  falls, 

As  If  struck  by  lightning,  down  upon  the  stones, 

Or,  in  blind  madness,  dash'd  against  the  wall, 

Sinks  backward  into  stillness.    Stand  aloof, 

And  let  the  Fest*s  triumphant  chariot 

Have  open  way  advancing  to  the  tomb. 

See  how  he  mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantry 

Of  earthly  kings  I  a  miserable  cart, 

HeapM  up  with  human  bodies ;  dragged  along 

By  pale  steeds,  skeleton-anatomies ! 

Ana  onwards  urged  by  a  wan  meagre  wretch, 

Doomed  never  to  return  from  the  foul  pit, 

Whither,  with  oaths,  he  drives  his  load  of  horror. 

Would  you  look  in  ?    Gray  hairs  and  golden  tresses, 

Wan  shrivelled  cheeks  that  have  not  smil'd  for  years, 

And  many  a  rosjr  visage  smiling  still ; 

Bodies  in  the  noisome  weeds  of  beggaiy  wrapt, 

With  age  decrepit,  and  wasted  to  the  bone ; 

And  youthful  frames,  august  and  beautiful. 

In  spite  of  mortal  pangs, — there  lie  they  alU 

Embraced  in  ghastliness  I     But  look  not  long, 

For  haply,  ^mid  the  face^  glimmering  there, 

The  well-known  cheek  of  some  beloved  friend 

Will  meet  thy  gaze,  or  some  small  snow-white  hand, 

Bright  with  the  ring  that  holds  her  lover's  hair. 

Let  me  sit  down  beside  you.   I  am  faint 

Talking  of  horrors  that  I  look'd  upon 

At  last  without  a  shudder.^ 


REV.  HENRY  HART  MILMAN. 

(1791—        .) 

Thi  Rer.  H.  H.  Milman,  formerly  Profeflsor  of  Poetry  in  the  UniTersity  of 
Oxford,  18  the  author  of  variouB  dramatic  poems  (chiefly  on  lacred  subjectB) 
of  great  beauty,  but  not  adapted  for  stage  purposes  ;  and  of  a  heroic  poem 
^Simor,  the  Lord  of  tiie  Bright  City,**  illustrative  of  the  Saxon  Conquest 
of  the  Ancient  Britons.    He  is  also  the  translator  of  **  Nala**  and  othw 

1  CompsTe  the  extnot  ftom  Moore,  p.  499. 
I  Glouccater ;  from  the  verb  gkno,  to  be  briiht. 
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poems  from  Santerit    In  prase  BCr  Milman  has  produced  a  UMarj  ti  thi 
Jeips,  and  he  has  adited  Oibbon*8  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rooaaa  EBBpie, 


nOH  *'  BELSHAZZAR." 
60N0  OF  THS  PRIESTS. 

Where  are  the  thonsaQd-thron^  Icings, 
Beneath  whose  empires*  spacious  wings 
The  wide  earth  lay  in  mate  rq>06e  ? 
He  rose — ^Chaldea's  King  arose ! 
And  bowed  was  erenr  crownM  head. 
And  eyeiy  marshalled  army  fled ; 
Before  his  footstool  bow'd  they  down. 
The  ali-conqoering  Lord  of  Babylon  i 

BONO  or  THE  SUPFUAinS. 

Where  are  the  thousand-shrined  gods, 
Within  whose  temples*  prond  ab(^es 
The  nations  crowded  to  invoke? 
He  woke — Chaldea's  God  awoke  1 
And  mate  was  every  samptnous  feast. 
And  rite,  and  song,  and  victim  ceased ; 
And  every  Fane  was  overthrown. 
Before  the  God  of  Babylon  I^ 


Ammon's  crested  pride  lay  low, 
And  broke  was  £lam's  hom^  bow ; 
Damascus  heard  the  ponderous  fall 
Of  old  Benhadad^s  palace  wall ; 
The  ocean  reddened  with  the  fire 
From  the  rock*ballt  strmgths  of  Tyre. 
False  was  fierce  Philistia*s  trast, 
Desert  Moab  mooms  in  dust. 
Lo  I  in  chains  our  captains  bring 
Hanghty  Zion's  eyeless  King." 
Kedar^s  tents  are  stfack,  her  bands 
Scattered  o*er  her  burning  sands. 
And  £gypt*8  Pharaoh  quaUs  before 
The  Assyrian  Lion^s*  conquering  roar. 

I  Th«  universal  mooaidiy  of  the  early  orieotal  despodgmt  was  followed  by  unHersBl 
Idolatry.— Etom.  Persia ;  bows,  coinpoaed  of  horns  ( Lat  eomu)  united  by  a  metal  rin« 
(II.  It.  105-196),  or  bows  tipped  with  horn,  were  used  in  the  East.  The  bow,  the  aatioM 
weapon  of  the  Persians,  Is  often  contrasted  with  the  spear  of  the  Oreeks ;  Bsch.  Pen.  147* 
149 :  so  *'  Trooped  Scottish  spears  and  English  bows  r  Soott,  see  p.  987«  supra. 

s  Zedekiah ;  S  Kings  xxr.  The  conquests  of  the  Babykwian  empire  wese  dtteflv  in  the 
south-western  direction,  towards  Syria  and  Egypt;  those  of  tlM  Medes  westward  tarou^ 
Asia  Minor. 

*  See  pp.  44  and  68. 
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THE  SUPPLIANTS. 

From  his  high  Philistine  ffme, 
Sea-bora  Dagon^  fled  amain  ; 
Moloch,*  he  whose  valley  stood 
Deep  with  infants*  blameless  blood, 
Chemos,'  struck  with  pale  affright, 
Left  his  fonl  unfinished  rite. 
Her  waning  moon  Astarte^  veil'd 
When  the  Tyrian's  sea-wall  fail'd. 
In  vain  Damascus'  children  meet 
At  lofty  Rimmon's'  molten  feet.    ' 
In  vain  were  Judah^s  prayers  to  Him, 
Between  the  golden  cherubim ; 
In  vain  the  Arab,  in  his  flight, 
Caird  on  the  glittering  stai's  of  night ; 
And  vain  Osiris'*  timbrels  blew 
Over  Egypt's  maddening  crew. 

FROM  "  THB  MARTTB  OF  ANTIOCH." 

UARGARITA'S  revelation  TO  HER  FATHER  (CALLIAS,  PRIF.ST  OF 
APOLLO)  OF  HER  CONVERSION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

CaUias.  How?    What ?  mine  ears 

Ring  with  a  wild  confusion  of  strange  sounds 
That  have  no  meaning.    Thon'rt  not  wont  to  mock 
Thine  aged  fafcher,  but  I  think  that  now 
Thou  dost,  my  child. 

Margarita.  By  Jesus  Christ — by  Him 

In  whom  my  soul  hath  hope  of  immortality. 
Father  I  I  mock  not. 

Caii.  Lightnings  blast— not  thee. 

But  those  that,  by  their  subtle  incantations. 
Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul. 
Look  there  I — 

Marg.  Father,  Fll  follow  thee  where'er  thou  wilt : 
Thou  dost  not  mean  this  cruel  violence 
With  which  thou  dragg'st  me  on. 

CaXL  Dost  not  behold  him. 

Thy  God !  thy  father's  God  I  the  (lOd  of  Antloch  \ 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  cold  and  silent  awe 
That  emanates  from  his  immortal  presence 
O'er  all  the  breathless  temple?    Dar'st  thou  see 
The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  bums 
On  his  arch'd  brow  ?    Lo,  how  the  indignation 
Swells  in  each  strong  dilated  limb !  bis  stature 

1 8«e  note  3,  p.  196.  •S<%note8»  p.  1M.  'Seenote  l.p.  I9S. 

«See  note  6,  p.  182,  and  note  L  p-  19o-       •  See  note  5^  p.  I9tf.  •  See  p.  isaL 
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r,-i^«  \  -^-.'m  I'.l  tlrf  n>  f,  iLr  gnakin«^  pavement, 
T"*  f-^' '  v*:I  Gvd  !     I  dare  doc  Ivok  i^rain, 

J/'i'-a.  1  «^e  a  sH-fnt  «^ape  of  stone. 

In  wn,  b  ih^  itai-^tv  ot  Lcniai]  pa><i<>n 
U  to  ih-  I.:-?  exj-!Vs*'«L     A  n'»l..»-  iiiidi'^r', 
B:;t  vT>.>'.«:tit  bj  iD*>rt^  b;Uj*l»,  up^a  a  model 
A>  m-TXoi  a5  tbemscivcs. 

f  'jU.  Ha !  hxAi  a^in*  then, 

Tb-n:  in  th^  Ea-t.     Mark  hv'W  ibe  porple  clouds 
TLrt^Dj  to  |a\iu<>3  him  :  the  officions  wiuds 
pA3t  furtL  to  parifv  his  azare  path 
Fn>in  r.ijtit'<  (inn  Tap»nrs  and  fast -scattering  iDist& 
TLtr  j'.iJ  earth  «  akes  in  adoration  :  all 
Tne  vfVioft*  \A  all  animate  things  lilt  np 
TcraG-tutKi*  ori-iijns  :  the  spacious  worid 
Lives  bat  in  him.  that  is  its  life.     But  he, 
Ilis-laiuful  o(  the  oniver*al  homa^ 
H«-«Ms  his  calm  way.  and  Tindicates  for  his  own 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitnde 
Of  f-reriess  ^lon-  unapproachable. 
What  means  thy  pix>Qd  undaazled  look,  to  adore 
Or  mi-^k,  Dngiacioos  ? 

Marg.  On  yon  bnrning  orb 

I  pize,  and  say, — ^Tlion  mightiest  work  of  Him 
That  launched  thee  forth,  a  «roldeu -crowned  bridegroODLi 
To  hans  thy  everlasting  nuptial  lamp 
In  the  exulting  heavens.     In  thee  the  light. 
Creation's  eldest  bom,  was  tabemacle<l. 
To  thee  was  given  to  quicken  slumbering  n.itare. 
And  lead  the  seasons*  slow  vicissitude 
Over  the  fertile  breast  of  mother  earth  ; 
Till  men  bepm  to  st<x>p  their  grovelling  prayers. 
From  the  Almighty  Sire  of  all,  to  thee. 
And  I  will  add, — ^Thon  nniversal  emblem. 
Hung  in  the  forehead  of  the  all-seen  heavens. 
Of  ilim,  that,  with  the  light  of  righteotisness, 
Dawn'd  on  our  latter  days ;  the  visitant  day-spring 
Of  the  benighted  world.    Enduring  splendour ! 
Giant  refresh'd !  that  ever  more  renew'st 
Thy  flaming  strength ;  nor  ever  shall  thou  cease 
With  time  coeval,  even  till  Time  itself 
Hath  perish'd  in  eternity.    Then  thou 
Shalt  own,  from  thy  apparent  deity 
Debased,  thy  mortal  nature,  from  the  sky 
'Withering  before  the  all-enlightening  Lamb, 
Whose  ndiant  throne  shall  quench  all  other  fires. 

Cal.  And  yet  she  stands  unblasted !    In  thy  mezty 
Thou  dost  remember  all  my  faithful  vows. 
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Hyperion  I^  and  suspend  the  fiery  shaft 

That  qnivers  on  thy  string.    Ah,  not  on  her, 

This  innocent,  wreak  thy  ftiry  I    I  will  search, 

And  thou  wilt  lend  me  light,  although  they  shroud 

In  deepest  Orcus.    I  will  pluck  them  forth, 

And  set  them  up  a  mark  for  ail  thy  wrath ; 

Those  that  beguiled  to  this  unholy  madness 

My  pure  and  blameless  child.    Shine  forth,  shine  forth, 

Apollo,  and  we'll  have  our  full  revenge !  [Exit, 

Marg.  'Tis  over  now — and  oh,  I  bless  thee.  Lord, 
For  making  me  thus  desolate  below ; 
For  severing  one  by  one  the  ties  that  bind  me 
To  this  cold  world — ^for  whither  can  earth^s  outcasts 
Fly  but  to  heaven  ? 

Yet  is  no  way  but  this. 
None  but  to  steep  my  father*s  lingering  days 
In  bitterness  ?    Thou  knowest,  gracious  Lord 
Of  mercy,  how  he  loves  me,  how  he  loved  me 
From  the  first  moment  that  my  eyes  were  openM 
Upon  the  light  of  day  and  him.    At  least, 
If  thou  must  smite  him,  smite  him  in  thy  mercy. 
He  loves  me  as  the  life-blood  of  his  heart ; 
His  love  surpasses  every  love  but  thine. 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

(1792—1822.) 

Thb  moit  daring  genius  of  modem  times  is  undoubtedly  that  of  P.  B. 
Shelley,  **  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  of  Castle  Goring  in  Essex.** 
The  terrible  precocity  of  his  mind  in  thinking  was  developed  in  that  un- 
happy direction  which  landed  him  ultimately  in  Atheism.  Every  system  of 
religion  he  esteemed  a  curse  of  the  human  mind,  and  he  was  impressed  by 
the  consequent  conriction  that  all  the  laws,  institutions,  and  conventions  <^ 
mankind  are  founded  in  the  fraud,  tyranny,  and  self-interest  of  the  few,  while 
the  bulk  of  society  lie  in  the  misenr,  delusion,  ignorance,  and  rice  which 
he  conceived  to  be  the  result  of  this  state  of  things.  These  principles 
had  germinated  in  his  spirit  since  he  had  felt  the  oppressions  of  an  Eton 
schoolboy  ;  and  his  melancholy  childhood  fed  its  desires  with  the  for- 
bidden lore  of  Atheistic  philosophy,  till  he  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the 
apostle  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  social  and  religious  systems  of 
the  human  race.  His  avowal  of  his  opinions  caused  his  expulsion  from 
Oxford,  and  an  imprudent  early  marriage  cast  him  oiF  from  his  family. 
After  ^e  birth  of  two  children,  he  separated  from  his  wife  and  went 
abroad.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  unhappy  woman  committed  sui- 
cide, a  result  that  overwhelmed  the  obnoxious  poet  with  a  torrent  of  public 


>  See  note  1,  p.  188,  and  note  %,  p.  3191 
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ezeention.  On  account  of  hu  opiniooa,  he  wasdeprivecl  bj  law  of  diegoar- 
dianihip  of  his  children,  whom  be  loved  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  peculiaily 
affectionate  nature.  He  contracted  a  aeoond  marriiige  with  the  daqgbtcr 
ef  Mr  Godwin  the  celebrated  noTeliat'  In  search  of  health*  and  in  dread 
of  deprivation  of  his  other  child,  Shelley  retired  to  SwitserUmd,  where  he 
first  met  Bjron :  thence  he  removed  to  Italy  ;  and,  after  some  yeaia  of 
disease,  intense  study,  and  liteiary  labour,  clouded  also  by  domestic  sono«i» 
he  was  drowned  in  the  gnlf  of  Spexzia,  in  the  east  of  the  Genoese  temtoty, 
during  his  return  from  a  marine  excursion.  The  quarantine  regulatioas  for- 
bade his  burial :  his  body  was  reduced  to  ashes,  whidi  were  deposited  with 
his  heart,  iHiich  had  remained  unconsnmed,  in  the  Protestant  oemeteiy  at 
Rome,  in  a  spot  formerly  selected  by  himseU^  where  his  dead  child  reposed. 
Notwithstanding  the  lawlessness  and  even  licentiousncsB  of  his  political, 
religions,  and  so<^  systems,  few  hare  lived  more  morally  pure  ttan  tiiis 
unfortunate  poet :  he  was,  moreover,  gentle,  a£foctionate,  and  xemazkable  far 
his  liberal  beneficence  to  distress  in  every  shape.  But  as  God  has  appoint- 
ed that  we  cannot  transgress  a  physicsLl  or  a  moral  law  without  dnwi^g 
down  its  sodal  punishment,  even  in  this  world,  and,  it  may  be^  traasmitth^ 
it  to  our  descendants — so  it  would  seem  as  if  this  ordinance  extended  to  in- 
tellectual laws ;  the  formation  and  the  promulgation  of  a  fidae  and  detestable 
philosophy,  however  pure  and  even  honourable  were  the  poet's  motives, 
proved  the  curse  of  Shelley^  liii&  It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  a  spirit  gifted 
with  all  the  most  beautiful  susceptibilities  of  humanity,  *  inlerpenetratcd^ 
(to  use  one  of  his  many  coinages)  with  the  multitudinous  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  nature, — strong,  intellectually,  to  grasp  the  universe, — ^pore^  as 
unaided  man  is  pure  in  motive, — and  clear,  in  the  same  sense,  from  actiTe 
vice, — was  yet  not  protected  from  the  glittering  seductions  of  vanity  and 
presumption,  but  proudly  confident,  walked,  like  a  beautifril  demon,  in  mys- 
tic paths,  "  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  In  spite  of  the  intensity  of  its 
1)eauty  and  feeling,  in  spite  of  iu  &r-reaching  sublimity  of  intellectual  gran- 
deur, of  its  gorgeous  porap  of  many-coloured  learning, — ^we  shrink  firom  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  like  something  that  our  "  nature's  chilled  at.**  Tet  who 
can  restrain  admiration  of  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  his  mind  ?  His  imi^ges 
stream  like  the  opal-hued  abundance  of  a  sunny  water&ll  ;  breaking  in 
music  on  each  other  to  catch  the  eye  in  renovated  forms,  while  it  can  soaree 
mark  the  point  whence  one  sprung  from  the  other.  The  music  of  his  vena 
is  subtle,  intricate,  and  varied,  **  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  ont  :**  like 
the  strain  heard  by  the  **  Ancient  Mariner,** 

'*  Now  it  is  like  all  inatnimoits. 
Now  like  a  lonely  lute." 

The  poems  that  embody  his  philosophy,  either  aUegorically  or  directly,  are, 
**  Queen  Mab,**  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  **  Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of 
Solitude,**  perhaps  the  most  innocent  of  them  ;  **  Prometheus  Unbound,**  a 
play  on  the  model  of  Eschylus ;  **  Hellas,  or  the  Revolt  of  Islam,**  &c. 
His  smaller  pieces,  in  every  varied  tone  of  verse  and  feeling,  are  innume- 
rable. His  tragedy,  the  **  Cenci,**  though  horribly  revoltbg  in  its  subject,  ia 
reckoned  the  most  successfiil  effort  in  modem  times  in  this  depaitmsnt  of 
literature. 

>  Mr  Godwin*!  writings  aim  at  many  of  the  lodsl  obJeett  that  fonned  t 
of  Shelley's  views :  Mrs  Shelley  U  the  authoren  of  the  singular  tale, «'  I 
and  other  works  of  fiction,  and  is  the  editreis  of  her  deceaaaa  htMbandl  co 
Her  mother  was  the  oelalirated  Mary  Wolstonciaft. 
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FROM  "  MONT  BLAMC." 

LINES  WBTTTBN  IN  THB  YAI«E  OF  CHAMOUNI. 

STANZA  lY. 

The  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams, 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  d»dal  earth  ;  lightning,  and  rain, 
Earthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurrlcaue. 
The  torpor  of  the  year,  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower ; — the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap ; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and  birth, 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be ; 
All  things  that  move  and  breathe,  with  toil  and  sound. 
Are  bom  and  die,  revolve,  subside,  and  swell. 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible : 
And  this,  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primnval  mountains. 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  glaciers  creep. 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  from  their  far  fountains. 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a-precipioe 
Frost  and  the  sun,  in  scorn  of  mortal  power, 
Have  piled— dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  dty  of  death,  distinct  with  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Tet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky, 
Bolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  ^ines  are  sti'cwing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shattered  stand ;  the  rocks  drawn  down 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  reclaimed.    The  dwelling  place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds,  becomes  its  spoil ;. 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone, 
80  much  of  life  and  loy  is  lost.    The  race 
Of  man  flies  fai*  in  dread :  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream. 
And  their  place  is  not  known.    Below,  vast  caves 
Shine  in  the  rushing  ton-en  t's  restless  gleam. 
Which,  from  those  secret  chasms  in  tumult  swelling,'^ 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  majestic  river. 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Bolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves, 
Breathes  its  swift  vapours  to  the  circling  air. 

*  The  Alpine  ftrcMOs  isnM  ftom  the  arched  moutha  of  the  esTcnu  beneath  the  glaciers. 
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V. 

Mont  Blanc  jet  gleams  on  high : — the  power  is  then, 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  sights 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  moantain ;  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flakes  bom  in  the  sinking  son, 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them : — winds  contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
BLapid  and  strong,  bnt  silently !    Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
£eeps  innocently,  and  like  vaponr  broods 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of  things 
Which  governs  thought,  and  to  the  infinite  dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee  1 
And  what  wert  thou,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  se&t 
If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  solitude  wei^  vacancy  ?^ 


STANZAS  WBITTKN  IN  DEJECTION  NEAR  NAPLES. 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  dear. 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 

The  purple  noon's  transparent  light. 
The  breath  of  the  moist  earth  is  light 

Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 

The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods, 
I'he  city's  voice  itself  is  soft,  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  floor  ■ 

With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  strown : 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore. 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone. 

The  lightning  of  the  noon-tide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 

Arises  irom  its  measured  motion. 
How  sweet  I  did  any  heai*t  now  share  in  my  emotion. 

Alas  1  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  content  surpasshig  wealth 

The  sage  in  meditation  found, 

>  Compare  the  dead  philosophy' of  Shelley's  oontemplations  of  ihb  icene  vich  the  !»• 
Ugiou*  life  of  thoie  of  Coleridge,  p.  413« 
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And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned — 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisnre. 
Others  I  see  whom  these  sarroand — 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure ; — 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure. 

Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mUd, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  conld  lie  down  like  a  tired  child, 

And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Wliich  I  have  borne,  and  yet  mast  bear, 

Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  fed  in  the  warm  air 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o*er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold. 

As  I,  when  this  sweet  day  is  gone, 
Which  my  lost  heart,  too  soon  gix>wn  old. 

Insults  with  this  untimely  moan : 
They  might  lament — ^for  I  am  one 

Whom  men  love  not — and  yet  regret,* 
Unlike  this  day,  which,  when  the  sun 

Shall  on  its  stainless  glory  set. 
Will  linger,  though  enjoyed,  like  joy  in  memory  yet. 


TO  A  eKT-LARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  I 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher, 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fii*e ; 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening. 
Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

I  The  world  hat  been  true  to  Uiis  expectation  of  the  poet,  though  not  protably  in  the 
lerue  in  which  he  meant  it  Thme  stanza*  present  a  too  tnie  leAcctlon  of  Sbdley's  slalie 
of  mind  over  a  great  portion  of  hit  short  lilb. 
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llie  pale  purple  even 
Meets  around  thy  flight ; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven, 
In  the  broad  day-light 
Thon  an  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  ddight. 


All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  iond ; 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  i*ains  out  her  beams,  and  hearea  is  orerflowed. 


FROM  "  LINES  WRITTEN  AWONG  THE  BUUANEAN  HHXS. 
THE  PLAIN  OF  LOMBARDY. 

Beneath  is  spread,  like  a  green  sea, 
The  waveless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  yaporons  air, 
Islanded  by  cities  fair ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyes. 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice,  lies, — 
A  peopled  labyrinth  of  walls, 
Ampliitrlte's  destined  halls. 
Which  her  hoary  sire  now  paves 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waves. 
Lo  I  the  sun  upsprings  bemnd, 
Broad,  i-ed,  radiant,  half-redined 
On  the  level  quivering  line 
Of  the  waters  crystalline ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
As  within  a  furnace  bright, 
Column,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spire, 
Shine  like  obelisks  of  fire, 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocean 
To  the  sapphire- tinted  skies : 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrines  did  rise, 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  Apollo  spoKe  of  old. 
Sun-gui;  City !  thou  hast  been 
Ocean's  child,  and  then  his  queen. 

*  •  •  « 

Noon  descends  around  me  now ; 
*Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow, 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist, 
Like  a  vaporous  amethyst, 
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Or  an  air-dissolv^  star, 

Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  far 

From  the  curved  horizon's  bonnd 

To  the  point'  of  heaven's  profound, 

Fills  the  overflowing  sky ; 

And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 

Underneath ;  the  leaves  onsodden, 

Where  the  infant  frost  has  trodden  • 

With  his  morning-wing^  feet, 

Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  jet ; 

And  the  wi  and  golden  vines, 

Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 

The  rough  dark  skirted  wilderness ; 

The  dim  and  bladed  grass,  no  less. 

Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 

In  the  windless  air ;  the  flower 

Glunmering  at  my  feet ;  the  line 

Of  the  olive-sandalled  Apennlue, 

In  the  south  dimly  islanded ; 

And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spread 

High  between  the  clouds  and  san ; 

And  of  living  things  each  one ; 

And  my  spuit,  which  so  long 

Darkened  this  swift  stream  of  song, 

Interpenetrated  lie 

By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 

Be  it  love,  light,  harmony, 

Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all. 

Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doth  fiill, 

Or  the  miud  which  feeds  this  verso 

Peopling  the  lone  universe.* 


FELICIA  HEMAN3. 

(1793—1835.) 

Fbmalb  authorship  in  England  ib  of  compoiatiTely  modem  date.  After 
the  period  when  the  maiden  queen  condescended  to  figure  as  a  little  occi- 
dental luminary  in  poetry,*  a  sbgle  star  or  two  glitters  in  the  sky  of  the  17ih 
centnrj  ;  they  begin  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  in  the  18th,  and  in  the 
conclusion  of  that  century  and  the  commencement  of  the  present,  the  liter- 
ature of  England  presents  the  names  of  many  females  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  of  pre-eminent  or  of  respectable  merit.*    We  regret  that  we  are 

1  Thennltli. 

*  Thew  Unea  exemplify  the  Mt  rvlation  of  Shdley'f  mfaid  towuds  external  natufe, 
when  "hU  spirit  did  nnt  darken  the  strasin  of  hit  veiw:"  they  contain  all  things  that 
are  beautiftil,  but  the  Ood  of  nature  is  not  there. 

>  See  DTceTs  Spedmens  {  Rowton's  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain  i  and  Leigh  Hunt* s 
"  Men,  Women,  and  Books." 

*  Not  even  excluding  pure  ■denoe«  witnea  the  works  of  Mrs  Sommerrille.  The  tone  of 
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forced  to  confine  oar  idectioii  to  tbe  luuiie  thai  Ium  been  immnaLT 

acknowledged  to  ftand  at  the  head  of  oar  Englisb  poetenes.' 

Mr»  Hemana,  originally  Biia  Felicia  DoroUiea  Brovn^  warn  the  < 
of  a  merchant,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  bom  in  laTerpool  in 
179S.  The  fiulure  of  her  fiither  in  trade  caused  the  retiremart  of  tbe 
&milj  into  Wales,  and  the  childhood  of  the  poetess  was  spent  amos^g  the 
inspiring  scenery  of  Denbighshire.  From  a  child  she  was  a  vccsificr,  aad 
product  her  first  publication  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  that  of  c%hteen, 
she  was  married  to  Captain  Hemans.  The  onion  was  unhappj ;  her  hos- 
band  six  years  afterwards,  for  his  health,  went  to  Italy,  and,  witlioiit  aaj 
formal  deed  of  separation,  **they  never  met  again.**  Mrs  Hemaas  coaD- 
nued  in  her  Welsh  seclusion,  the  exertions  of  her  pen,  the  edncation  of  her 
children,  and  the  duties  of  religion  and  benevolence,  furnishing  her  with 
ample  employment.  She  died  in  Dublin,  during  a  visit  to  her  brother. 
Major  Browne,  in  1 835.  Her  deathbed  was  an  affecting  scene  of  GluiBtiaB 
fortitude,  resignation,  and  hope 

Mrs  Hemans,  Uke  several  modem  writers,  is  most  popular  in  her  minor 
poems.  Delicacy  of  feeling,  warmth  of  affection  and  devotion,  depth  of 
sympathy  with  nature,  and  harmony  and  brilliancy  of  language^  are  the 
features  of  these  charaiing  little  pieces.  Her  larger  works  have  the  same 
characteristics,  but  become  languid  and  fttiguing  ftom  their  very  unilbmuty 
of  sweetness.  Her  translations  firom  modem  languages,  and  her  ehivalzic 
poems,  exhibit  great  spirit  and  splendour  of  association  and  imagerr.  Over 
her  whole  poetry,  in  the  phrase  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  then  is  too  much  flower  Ibr 
the  fhiit.  Her  style  has  been  peculiarly  popular  in  America,  and  modi  of 
the  later  American  poetry  is  moulded  on  it.  The  larger  works  of  Mn 
Hemans  are  •*  The  Sceptic  ;•'  ••  The  Vespers  of  Palermo*'  (a  tragedy)  ;  •  The 
Forest  Sanctuary  ;'*  **  Records  of  Woman.* 


r&OM  "  THB  F0RX8T  gANCTDARY." 
THE  VOICES  OF  HOME. 

The  voices  of  my  home  I— I  hear  them  still  I 
Thej  have  been  with  me  thioagh  the  dreamy  night — 
The  blessed  hoosehold  voices,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart's  clear  depths  with  unalloyed  delight ! 
I  hear  them  still,  unchanged : — though  some  from  earth 
Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth — 
Wild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more  bright ! 
Have  died  in  others, — ^yet  to  me  they  come, 
Singing  of  boyhood  back — the  voices  of  my  home ! 

They  call  me  through  this  hush  of  woods  reposing. 
In  the  grey  stillness  of  the  summer  mom ; 


the  literature  of  the  females  of  Britain  is  InTulmb^y  wbolMome,  and  oontrasti  with  much 
of  ihat  of  Prance.  1 1  is  pi  vasinfl  to  reflect  that  a  neat  portion  of  the  litecary  Indintry  of  our 
authorewes  havo  be«.'n  devotea  to  education,  the  moat  liiitH>rtaut  of  a  mother's  duties. 
Besides  direct  worlcs  on  this  suUcct,  and  books  oompiled  for  school  purposes,  the  mo«t 
charming  fictions  have  been  made  subsidiary  to  the  same  ol^eet  by  lira  Sherwood,  IIHs 
Edgeworth.  &c. 

I  We  mean  in  present  popularity,  for  in  some  othera  of  uar  female  wxitws  thne  u 
nerre  more  intellectuAlly  powerful  thau  in  Mn  Hemaos. 
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They  wander  by  when  heayy  flpwers  are  closing, 
And  thooghts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  staiiB  are  born ; 
Even  as  a  fonnt^s  remembered  gnshings  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  his  hour  of  thirst, 
E^en  thus  they  haant  me  with  sweet  sounds,  till  worn 
By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  sonl  I  say — 
Oh  !  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  that  I  miglit  flee  away, — 

And  find  mine  ark ! — ^yet  whither? — ^I  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright  wave. 
And  sighing  through  the  feathery  canes — hath  power 
To  call  up  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour, 
From  the  dun  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave ! — 
So  must  it  be  1 — ^These  skies  above  me  spread. 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies  ? — ^ye  rest  not  here,  my  dead  I 


A  FATHER  RIlABING  THE  BIBLE. 

Twas  early  day,  and  sunlight  streamed 

Soft  through  a  quiet  room. 
That  hush'd,  but  not  forsaken,  seem'd, 

Still,  but  with  nought  of  gloom. 
For  there,  serene  in  happy  age, 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 
A  Father  communed  with  the  page 

Of  Heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright, 

On  his  gray  holy  hair. 
And  touched  the  page  with  tenderest  light. 

As  if  its  shrine  were  there  I 
But  oh  I  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  far — 
A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own. 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e'en  then  had  met 

His  calm  benignant  eye ; 
Some  ancient  promise,  breathing  yet 

Of  Immortality ! 
Some  martyr's  prayer,  wherein  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  faith  survives : 
While  every  feature  said — "  I  know 

That  my  Redeemer  lives  1" 

And  silent  stood  his  children  by, 
Hushing  their  very  breath. 
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Before  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o'ereweeping  death. 

Silent — yel  did  not  each  yonng  breast 
With  lore  and  reverence  melt  ? 

Oh  I  blest  be  thoso  £iir  girls,  and  blest 
That  home  where  God  is  Mi  I 


TBS  child's  first  GRIEF. 

"Oh  I  call  my  Brother  back  to  me ! 

I  cannot  play  alouc ; 
The  snmmer  comes  with  flower  and  bee — 

Where  is  my  Brother  gone  ? 

^'  The  butterfly  is  glaadng  bright 

Across  the  simbeam's  tmck ; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight — 

Oh  1  call  my  Brother  back  1 

"  The  flowers  run  wild — ^the  flowers  we  sow'd 

Around  our  garden  tree ; 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load — 

Oh  I  call  him  back  to  me  !*' 

*^  He  could  not  hear  thy  voice,  fair  chlldt 

He  may  not  come  to  thee ; 
The  face  that  once  like  spring-time  smiled 

On  earth  no  more  thoult  see. 

"  A  rose^s  brief  bright  life  of  joy, 

Such  unto  him  was  given ; 
Go— thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy ! 

Thy  Brother  is  in  heaven  I'*^ 

''  And  has  he  left  his  bbds  and  flowers , 

And  must  I  call  ui  vain? 
And,  through  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 

Wm  he  not  come  again  ? 

*'  And  by  the  brook,  and  in  the  glade, 

Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er? 
Oh  !  while  my  Brother  with  me  play'd. 

Would  I  had  loved  him  more." 


TO  A  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

What  household  thoughts  around  thee,  as  their  shrinei, 
Cling  reverently  ? — of  anxious  looks  beguiled, 
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My  mother^s  eyes,  upon  thy  pa^  divine, 
Each  day  were  bent — ^her  accents,  gravely  mild. 
Breathed  out  thy  love :  whilst  I,  a  dreamy  child. 
Wandered  on  breeze -like  fancies  oft  away, 
To  some  lone  tnft  of  gleaming  spring-flowers  wild, 
Some  fresh-discover'd  nook  for  woodland  play, 
Some  secret  nest :  yet  would  the  solemn  Word 
At  times,  with  kindlings  of  young  wonder  heard^ 

Fall  on  my  wakened  spirit,  there  to  be 
A  seed  not  lost ; — ^for  which,  in  darker  years, 
O  Book  of  Heaven  I  I  pour,  with  grateful  tears, 

Heart  blessings  on  the  holy  dead  and  thee ! 


JOHN  KEATa 
(1796—1820.) 

If  this  young  poet  had  lived,  he  might  have  rivalled  the  finest  genius 
of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  a  livery  viable  keeper  in  London,  and 
was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon.  An  ardent  student  from  his  youth, 
he  displayed  more  than  most  men  of  his  period  capacities  for  poetry,  and 
he  displayed  them  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  enthusiasm  that  renders  even 
the  literary  errors  of  youth  beauttftil.  The  rough  reception  by  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewers  of  his  first  publication, "  Endymion,**  has  been  said  to  have 
led  to  the  state  of  his  health  that  terminated  in  his  death.  He  had  gone 
to  Italy  to  avert  the  progress  of  consumption,  but  died  at  Rome  in  the  arms 
ctf  his  faithful  friend,  "  a  young  pointer,**  Mr  Severn,  **  who  had  almost 
risked  his  own  life  by  unwearied  attendance  on  his  friend.** 

Besides  **  Endymion,*^  he  has  left  a  fragment,  **  Hyperion,**  **  Lamia,** 
&a  His  writings  are  fervid  but  untrained,  fiill  of  luxuriant  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  bright  with  noble  pictures  of  classical  mythology.  Of  his  "  Hy- 
perion,** Byron  said,  that  it  '^  seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titana*'  But 
his  poetry  teaches  nothing ;  it  is  in  general  the  mere  expression  of  intense 
•  enjoyment  of  natural  b^uty.' 


FROM  "  ODK  TO  AUTUMN." 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 

Thy  haur  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half-reap*d  fun-ow  sound  asleep, 

Drows'd  with  the  fume  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers : 

1  8«enote  ],p.  159. 

<  It  must  have  been  this  quality  of  his  poetry  that  excited  the  sdmintian  of  Sliellev, 
much  of  whose  writioc  is  east  in  a  similar  mould ;  he  lamented  the  fkte  of  his  friend  in 
the  dsKT,  "  Adonals.^  When  Shelley's  body  was  recovered  in  the  gulf  of  Spesaap  a 
Tolume  of  the  poetry  of  Keats  was  found  open  'm  his  pocket 
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And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thoa  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 
Or  by  a  cyder-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thon  watchest  the  last  ooaings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?    Ay,  where  are  they  ? 

Think  not  of  them,  thon  hast  thy  music  too, — 
While  barr^  clouds  bloom  the  soft  dying  day. 

And  touch  the  stobble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 

Among  the  river  shallows,  borne  aloft. 
Or  sinking,  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn ; 

Iledge-crickets  sing ;  and  now,  with  treble  soft. 

The  red-breast  whistles  irom  a  garden -croft ; 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 


FROM  ''  RNDTUION.  '     BOOK  I. 
HTMK  TO  PAN. 

O  Thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Ktemal  whimpers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peaceful  ness  ; 
Who  lov*st  to  see  the  hamadryads^  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken  ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth  ; 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx*— hIo  thou  now, 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran, 
Hear  us,  great  Pan  I 


Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare,  while  in  half-sleeping  flt ; 
Or  upwai*d  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw ; 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewildered  shepherds  to  their  path  again  ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 

1  Wood-nymphi,  supposed  to  be  produced  with  and  to  die  with  the  tzees  to  vhiefa  they 
ere  tutelary:  from  Or.  hama,  tC  '^^    ^     '  *" 


,  lUonH  with,  drj^t  tm  oak. 

.  , ,.„  from  the  pu      "    '^  "  "    ~ 

reed,  from  which  the  god  formed  his  lupe. 


*  The  nymiih  Syrinx,  flying  from  the  punuit  of  Pan,  was  changed  at  her  prayer  into  a 
-''  '—  which  **^-  --"  ' ^  •-•-  --'— 
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And  gather  np  all  fancifallest  shells, 
For  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'^  cells, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  their  oat-peeping ; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping. 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silvery  oak  apples*  and  fir  cones  brown, — 
By  all  the  echoes  that  abont  thee  ring, 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king ! 

O  hearkener  to  the  loud  clapping  shoal's. 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating :  Winder  of  the  horn, 
When  snouted  wild  boars,  routing  tender  com, 
Anger  our  huntsman :  Breather  round  our  fcirms. 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms : 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescrib^  sounds. 
That  come  a-swooning  over  hollow  grounds, 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors  :* 
Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
Leading  to  universal  knowledge^ — see, 
Great  son  of  Dryope,* 
The  many  that  are  come  to  pay  their  vows, 
With  leaves  about  their  brows. 

Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven, 
Then  leave  the  naked  bnun :  be  still  the  leaven, 
That,  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth, 
Gives  it  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity  ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — ^but  no  more :    We  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending. 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Paean, 
Upon  thy  mount  Lycean  I* 


1  See  note  1,  p.  378.    The  NsUds  are  anoelated  with  the  wood-godf  In  the  poetry  of 
Theocritu*«nd> — "  " '  "" 


,  p.  378.  The  Ni 
d  Virgil,  Edog.  Ti 
rg.,  &og.  iii.  04. 


*  Comp.  Vixg., 

*  See  note  S,  p.  376,  and  note  5,  p.  179.    See  alio  Kdghtley*  p.  901. 
«  "  The  later  Platonlstg  oonsUered  Pan  (like  many  other  deities)  aa  a  eotmogonie 

PO*eer.  havtog  many  of  the  attributes  of  Hermee,  with  whom  indeed  he  is  sometimes 
Identlfled  (as  the  sons  of  some  other  deities  were  with  their  fathers)  t  and  his  name,  whid) 
they  chose  to  interpret  by  '  Universe/  was  used  as  an  argument  for  this  theory." 

*  Dryope  (Oalt-Toioe),  a  wood-nymph.  One  of  the  myths  of  J^'s  birth  Is  that  be  was 
her  son  Mr  Hermes;  Orph.  Hymn  xix.  34. 

*  The  Wo^-m^untain,  in  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  god.  This  hymn,  abounding  as  H  does 
In  fknits  of  language  and  versiAeation.  and  thoudi  stilted  In  exprcMfon.  and  crowded 
with  Imagery  In  yiolation  of  the  simplicity  of  clawical  models,  forms,  in  its  aspiring  ton 
vour  of  ambition,  a  lUr  spedroen  of  the  style  of  Keats. 

Br 
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FKOM  BOOK  m. 
UOONUGHT. 

Eterae  Apollo  I  that  thy  suBter^  fair 

Is  of  all  these  the  gentlier-mightiest. 

When  thy  gold  breath  is  mistmg  in  the  west. 

She  nnobaervM  steals  unto  her  throne. 

And  there  she  sits  most  meek  and  most  alone  ; 

As  if  she  had  not  pomp  subservient ; 

As  if  thine  eye,  high  Poet  I  was  not  bent 

Towards  her  with  the  muses  in  thine  heart ; 

As  if  the  ministering  stars  kept  not  apart. 

Waiting  for  silver-footed  messages. 

O  Moon  I  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 

Feel  palpitations  when  thon  lookest  in : 

O  Moon !  old  boaghs  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 

The  while  they  feel  thine  aii*y  fellowship. 

Thou  dost  bless  everywhere,  with  silver  lip 

Kissing  dead  things  to  life.    The  sleeping  kine« 

Couched  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  fielcte  diviae : 

Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rise, 

Ambitious  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 

And  yet  thy  benediction  passeth  not 

One  obscure  hiding-place,  one  little  spot 

Where  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 

Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken. 

And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 

Takes  glimpses  of  thee  ;  thou  art  a  relief 

To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps 

Within  its  pearly  house. — ^The  mighty  oeeps. 

The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  myriad  sea ! 

O  Moon  I  far  spooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee. 

And  Tellns  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 

(1798—1845.) 

Who  has  not  laughed  with  laughter-loring  Thomas  Hood  ?  But  wit  wwm 
not  his  best  quality  ;  he  possessed  sterling  benevolence  mid  gjaaal  philan- 
thropy. He  could  twist  our  language  into  every  comical  diape  of  pun  and 
quibble  ;  but  he  could  also  move  the  best  feelings  of  our  natitrd  by  genuine 
tenderness  and  compassion.  The  flesh  creeps  as  his  reader  follows  hnn  alep 
by  step  over  his  "  Haunted  House,^  or  through  the  windings  of  remorse  in 
the  mind  of  Eugene  Aram.  **  The  Elm  Tree/*  though  &ncifiil  in  its  con- 
struction, is  fUll  of  Proliant  feeling ;  and  numben  of  his  smaller  pieces 

'  See  note  3.  pw  88. 
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are  stamped  with  the  purest  chaneten  of  poetiy  ;  all  muBt  remember  the 
excitement  produced  bj  his  '^  Song  of  the  Shirt.**  Mr  Hood  was  the  son  of 
a  bookseller  in  London  ;  be  abandoned  his  original  profession  of  an  engrav- 
er when  he  witnessed  the  popularity  of  his  sportive  muse.  The  last  hours 
of  the  poet's  lingering  illness  were  cheered  bj  the  knowledge  of  the  Queen^s 
generous  intention  to  pension  his  widow. 
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Twas  in  the  prime  of  sammer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool. 
And  fonr-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  boonding  oat  of  school : 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  tbat  leapt, 

Like  trontlets  in  a  pooL 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds, 

And  sonls  untonched  by  sin, 
To  a  lerel  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  son 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  STOrtive  deer  they  conrs'd  abont, 

Anoshonted  as  they  ran, — 
Tnming  to  mirth  all  tLings  of  earth 

As  only  boyhood  can ; 
Bat  the  Usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  1 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 

To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze ; 
For  a  boming  thonsht  was  in  his  brow, 

And  his  b<»om  iU  at  ease : 
So  he  lean'd  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 

The  book  between  his  knees ! 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  tam*d  it  o*er. 
Nor  ever  glanc'd  aside, 

>  Eugene  Aram,  a  fldioolmaster,  was  ezeeuted  at  York  In  1759,  for  the  murder  of  Daniel 
Clarke  near  Knambootougb.  Aram  was  a  man  of  extraotdioaxy  iBtellectual  acquiremenfii 
'gee  SmoUet's  England,  anno  1700) ;  bis  defence,  whicb  be  oonducted  hims^,  dimlays 
singulsr  inmnuity,  resource,  and  command  of  expresaion.  The  motive  of  the  murder  of 
his  mjaenble  awodate  was  alleged  to  he  the  procuring  of  money  to  eontrlbute  to  his  edu- 
cation. Admiral  Bumey  (the  broUier  of  the  authoress  of  '*  Evelina,"  Stc)  "  used  to  tell 
of  school-davs  under  the  tutelage  of  Eugene  Aram  i  how  he  remembered  the  gentle  usher 
pacing  the  piay-ground,  arm-in-arm  with  some  one  of  the  elder  boys,  and  seeking  relief 
from  the  unsuspected  burden  of  his  conscience  by  talking  of  strange  murders  i  and  1m>w 
be  (the  admiral),  a  child,  had  shuddered  at  the  nandcun  on  his  teacher's  bands,  when 
taken  away  in  a  post  chaise  to  prison.**— Talfourd's  Final  Memoirs  of  Charles  Lamb.  One 
of  Sir  B.  B.  Lytion's  noreis  is  founded  on  the  story  of  this  cingttlar  criminal.  Soe  also 
Miller*!  First  ImprcMioQi  of  England  and  its  People,  p.  sa 
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For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  tbatt  book 

In  the  golden  eventide : 
Much  Btadj  had  made  him  Yery  lean. 

And  pale,  and  leaden-ej'd. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderons  tome, 
With  a  fast  and  ferv^ent  grasp 

He  strained  the  dosty  ooyers  dose. 
And  fixM  the  brazen  hasp : 

*^  Oh,  God  I  could  I  so  close  my  mind. 
And  clasp  it  with  a  clasp  I" 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  nprigfat, 
Some  moody  tnms  he  took, — 

Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead. 
And  past  a  shady  nook, — 

And,  lo  1  he  saw  a  little  boy 
That  pored  upon  a  book  1 

"  My  gentle  lad,  what  is't  yon  read — 

Romance  or  fairy  fable? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  ?** 
The  young  boy  gave  an  upward  glance,— 

"  It  is  » The  Death  of  AbeL' " 

The  Usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 
As  smit  with  sudden  pain, — 

Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 
Then  slowly  back  agun : 

And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad, 
And  talk'd  with  him  of  Cain ; 

And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men. 
Whose  deeds  tradition  saves ; 

Of  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen, 
And  hid  in  sudden  graves ; 

Of  horrid  stabs,  in  graves  forlorn, 
And  murdera  done  in  caves ; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  injured  men 
Shriek  upward  from  tlie  sod, — 

Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point. 
To  shew  the  burial  clod ; 

And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 
Are  seen  in  dreams  £h>m  God ! 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain, — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 
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And  flames  about  their  brain : 
For  blood  has  left  npon  their  souls 
Its  everlasting  stain  I 

"  And  well,"  quoth  he,  "  I  know  for  truths 

Their  pangs  must  be  extreme, — 
Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe, — 

Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream ! 
For  why  ?    Methought,  last  night,  I  wrought 

A  mm-der,  in  a  dieam  I 

^*  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong, 

A  feeble  man  and  old ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field. 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shaU  die, 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  I 

*^  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  rugged  stick. 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone. 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife, — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone ! 

"  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

That  codd  not  do  me  ill  I 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more, 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 

That  murder  could  not  kill  I 

"  And  lo  I  the  universal  ah" 

Seem*d  lit  with  ghastly  flame  ;— 
Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 

Were  looking  down  in  blame : 
I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand. 

And  call'd  upon  his  name  I 

^^  Oh  God  I  it  made  me  quake  to  see 

Such  sense  within  the  slain  I 
But  when  I  touch'd  the  lifeless  day, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain ! 
For  every  clot,  a  burning  spot 

Was  scorching  in  my  brain  I 

**  My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal. 

My  heart  as  solid  ice ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew 

Was  at  the  Devil's  price ; 
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A  dozen  timefl  I  graan'd ;  the  desd 
Had  never  groaned  bot  twke! 

**  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky. 
From  the  Heaven^s  topmost  height,  ' 

I  heiud  a  voice — the  awfhl  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite : — 

*  Then  gnilt^r  man  1  take  op  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  from  my  si^t  1* 

"  I  took  the  dreary  body  np, 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream, — 
A  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink, 

The  depth  was  so  extreme : — 
Mv  gentle  Boy,  remember  this 

Is  notliing  bat  a  dream ! 

^^  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  phing% 

And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleans'd  my  bloody  hands, 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool, 
And  sat  among  the  nrchins  yonng 

That  evening  in  the  SchooL 

"  Oh,  Heaven !  to  think  of  their  white  sonla, 
And  mine  so  black  and  grim  1 

I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 
Nor  join  in  evening  hymn : 

Like  a  Devil  of  the  Pit  I  seemM 
'Mid  holy  Ghembiml 

'^  And  peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all. 
And  each  calm  pillow  spread ; 

Bat  Gallt  was  my  grim  Chamberlam 
That  lighted  me  to  bed ; 

And  drew  my  midnight  cnrtains  romftd. 
With  fingers  bloody-red ! 

*^  All  night  I  lay  in  agony. 

In  angnish  dark  and  deep : 
My  fever'd  eyes  I  dared  not  dose, 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep : 
For  Sin  had  rendered  nifto  her 

The  keys  of  Hell  to  keep  I 

^^  All  night  I  lay  in  agony 

From  weary  chime  to  chime. 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint 

That  rack'd  me  all  the  time ; 
A  mighty  yearnings  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime  I 
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**•  One  stem  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave  ; 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave, — 
Still  ui^ng  me  to  go  and  see 

The  Dead  Man  in  his  grave ! 

^^  Heavily  I  rose  up,  as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky. 
And  sought  the  black  accursed  pool 

With  a  wild  misgiving  eye ; 
And  I  saw  the  Dei^  in  the  river-bed, 

For  the  faithless  stream  was  dry ! 

^*  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dew-drop  from  its  wing ; 
But  I  never  mark'd  its  morning  flight, 

I  never  heard  it  sing ; 
For  I  was  stoopmg  once  again 

Under  the  horrid  thing. 

^' With  breathless  speed,  like  a  ^tH  in  chace, 

I  took  him  up  and  ran  ; — 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began ; 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leaves, 

I  hid  the  murder'd  man ! 

"  And  ail  that  day  I  read  in  school^ 

But  my  thought  was  other-where ; 
As  soon  as  the  mid-day  task  was  done, 

In  secret  I  was  there ; 
And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  leaves, 

And  BtM  the  corse  was  bue  I 

"  Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  &ce, 

And  first  began  to  weep ; 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep ; 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  be 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

"  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones  I 
Ay,  though  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 
And  years  nave  rotted  off  his  fiesh,^ 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones  I 
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"  Oh,  God!  tiiat  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  I 
Again — again,  with  dizzy  bnun. 

The  human  life  I  take ; 
And  mj  red  right  hand  grows  raging  hot, 

lake  Cranmer's  at  the  stake. 

*^  And  still  no  peace  for  the  resUess  day, 
Will  wave  or  mould  allow ; 

The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  soul, — 
It  stands  before  me  now  V^ 

The  fearful  Boy  look*d  up,  and  saw 
Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  while  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin  eyelids  ki£»'d, 
Two  stem-faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn, 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist 
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We  watch'd  her  breathing  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  sod  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears, 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  clos'd — she  had 

Another  mom  than  ours. 
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ROBERT  POLLOK. 

(1799—1827.) 

The  author  of  *  The  Coune  of  Time*  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  minds 
too  early  quenched  by  the  very  ardour  of  their  pursuit  of  greatnesBb  He  was 
bom  at  Muiihoiue,  in  the  paruh  of  Eagleshamf  in  Renfrewshire.  Destined 
for  the  dissenting  Presbyterian  ministry  of  Scotland,  he  passed  with  reputa- 
tion through  his  curriculum  of  study.  But  the  severity  of  his  application 
induced  consumption,  widch  cut  off  the  yomsg  poet*at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  ;  he  died  in  the  south  of  England,  to  which  he  had  been  removed 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  shortly  after  bin  license  to  the  ministry  and 
the  publication  of  his  great  poem.  Among  the  dissenting  population  of 
Scotland,  **  The  Course  of  Time*'  is  eztoll^  as  rivalling  tlie  sublimity  of 
Milton  ;  it  has  gone  through  many  editions.  Its  plan  is  original ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  supposed  to  have  been  wound  up,  and  young  angels  in 
heaven  inquire  of  an  *^  Ancient  Bard  of  earth**  its  eventful  history.  The  Bard 
proceeds  to  relate  the  destinies  of  mankind  till  the  judgment  sealed  up  their 
story.  The  poem  is  pregnant  with  spiritual  hope,  but  overshadowed  by 
gloomy  views  of  merely  human  objects  and  pursuits.  The  style  is  often 
turgid,  without  the  epigrammatic  vividness  of  Young.  As  the  production 
of  a  youth,  **  The  Course  of  Time**  most  rank  among  the  most  wonderM 
efforts  of  genius. 


FROM  "  THE  COURSE  OF  TIME." 
LIBERTY. 

True  Liberty  was  Christian,  sanctified, 
Baptized,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone ; 
First  born  of  yirtbe  I  daughter  of  the  skies  I 
Knrsling  of  truth  divine !  sister  of  all 
The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love ! 
Giving  to  God,  and  man,  and  all  below. 
That  symptom  showed  of  sensible  existence, 
Their  due,  nnasked  ;  fear  to  whom  fear  was  dae ; 
To  all,  respect,  benevolence,  and  love : 
Companion  of  religion !  where  she  came, 
There  fi'eedom  came ;  where  dwelt,  there  freedom  dwelt ; 
Baled  where  she  ruled,  expired  where  she  expired. 

*^  He  was  the  freeman  whom  the  ti-nth  made  free  ;^' 
Who,  first  of  all,  the  bands  of  Satan  broke ; 
Who  broke  the  bands  of  sin ;  and  for  his  soul, 
In  spite  of  fools,  consulted  seriously ; 
In  spite  of  fashion,  persevered  in  good ; 
In  spite  of  wealth  or  poverty,  upright ; 
Who  did  as  reason,  not  as  fancy,  bade ; 

SB 
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Who  heard  temptation  sing,  and  yet  tamed  not 

Aside;  saw  Sin  bedeck  her  flowery  bed, 

And  yet  wonld  not  go  np ;  felt  at  his  hfjut 

The  sword  nnsheathed,  yet  would  not  sell  the  tmth ; 

AVho,  having  power,  had  not  the  will  to  hurt ; 

Who  blnshed  alike  to  be,  or  have  a  slave ; 

Who  blushed  at  nought  but  sin,  feared  nought  but  God ; 

Who,  finally,  in  strong  integiity 

Of  soul,  ^midst  want,  or  riches,  or  disgrace, 

Uplifted,  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 

Of  stormy  folly  breaking  at  his  feet. 

Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarse  with  foul  reproach. 

And  both  despised  sincerely ;  seeking  this 

Alone, — ^The  approbation  of  his  God, 

Which  still  with  conscience  witnessed  to  his  peace. 

Tills,  this  is  fiieedom,  such  as  angels  use. 
And  kindred  to  the  liberty  of  God. 
First  bom  of  viitne !  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
The  man,  the  state,  in  whom  she  ruled,  was  free  ; 
All  else  were  slaves  of  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death. 
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He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source. 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 
And  oped  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight. 
In  other  men,*  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose. 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home. 
Where  augels  bashful  looked.    Others,  though  great. 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling  whiles ; 
He  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought ;  and  proudly  stooped,  as  thou^ 
It  scarce  desei-ved  his  verse.    With  I^atnre^s  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  '^  the  Ocean's  mane,*'* 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks  : 
Stood  on  the  Alps,'  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked  as  friend  to  friend ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing, 
In  sportive  twist,  the  lightning's  fieiy  wing, 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  scem'd ; 

>  Byron  appeared  as  Scott's  poetical  reputation  declined. 

*  Childe  Harold.  Canto  iv.  St.  184  (  The  Foacaxi,  Act  1.  8c  L 

>  MaoAred  |  ChUde  Haiold,  Canto  liL 
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Then  tQrned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  snng 

His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 

Sans,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his  sisters  were  ; 

Rocks,  monntains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  storms , 

His  brothera,  yonnger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 

As  equals  deemed.^    All  passions  of  all  men, 

The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe ; 

All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane ; 

All  creeds,  all  seasons.  Time,  Eternity ; 

All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear ; 

All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man, 

He  tossed  about,  as  tempest- withered  leaves ; 

Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 

With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 

And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness  ; 

Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself; 

But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 

Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gaziDg  contemptuously 

On  heai'ts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

So  Ocean,  fi-om  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 

To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 

Exnlting  in  the  gloiy  of  his  might. 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  i*uin  he  had  wrought 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passM, 
So  he,  tlirongli  learning  and  through  fancy,  took 
His  flights  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame^s  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled  and  worn, 
As  if  he  from  the  eaith  had  laboured  up ; 
But,  as  some  biixl  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 


JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLEa 

Mr  Knowlbs  is  a  dramatic  writer  who  has  attempted  to  revive  the 
style  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  JaDies  I.  In  the  effort  he  occasionally  de- 
generates into  bombast,  sometimes  into  littleness ;  but  his  writings  abomad 
with  admirable  scenic  pictures,  and  frequently  rise  into  impassioned  poetry. 
His  dramas  conMst  of  tragedies,  and  of  that  semi-comedy  denoted  by  the 
term  ^  play.*  His  plots  and  characters  are  generally  interesting  and  truth- 
ful,  though  the  reader  often  feels  painfully  the  imitation  of  an  **  age.""*    The 

*  See  the  extracts  ttam  Byron,  p.  451,  fupra.  PoHok  teems  to  have  deeply  admired 
(he  literature  of  Byron's  poetry ;  hideed,  there  is  eonsideraUe  resemblance  between  the 
idea  of  the  **  Course  of  Time"  and  that  of  '*  Chiide  Harold."  Both  are  views  of  conspi- 
euous  points  in  the  world's  history. 

*  Mr  Knowle*  has  perhaps  injured  his  genius  bf  sometimes  writing  with  a  view  to  the 
lepresentation  of  a  particular  actor.  Thin  is  said  with  the  utmost  deference  to  Mr  Mae- 
rcady's  genius ;  but  imagination,  which  *'  Ixidies  forth  the  forms  of  things  that  are  not," 
must  be  stinted  in  her  flight  by  a  process  which  reverses  tlis  order  of  the  two  depaitments 
of  the  dramatic  art. 
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■hrle  and  theory  of  the  dnunas  of  Mr  Knowles  eeem  IkriiMned  on  tlioae  of 
MaaBinger.    He  enjojrs  the  honour  of  being  ahnoit  the  only  modem  ^ 
tic  writer  whose  efforts  m  tragedy  ha^e  been  popular  ;  his  sucoen  ~ 
ascribed  in  some  meaaure  to  his  having  united  the  dtamciera  of  i 
dramatist' 


FROM  "  CAZ08  GRAOCHUB.**     ACT  IV.  8C.  2. 
PARTING  OF  GRACCHUS  AMD  HIS  SiOTHSR. 

CortuiUa^  I  do  not  like  that  Flaccns.    He^s  a  man 
Hath  more  ambition  than  integrity, 
And  zeal  than  wisdom.    Is  he  of  yonr  party  ? 

C.  Grac,  He  is. 

Cor.  The  sooner  then  you  break  with  him 
The  better.    Send  him  word  yon  cannot  come. 

C.  Orac.  My  word's  already  pledged  to  go  wiHi  him 
To  the  Forum. 

Car,  On  what  errand,  Cains  Gracchus  t 
Is  it  about  your  laws  they  would  annul  ? 
Mind,  Caius,  yon*re  no  longer  TVibnne  I 

C,  Orac,  Fear  not  1 
I  shall  be  prudent.  [^Gcimg. 

Cor.  Stop,  Caius.  TTaket  hii  kamt. 

I  can  almost  think  you  stiU 
The  boy  did  con  his  lessons  at  my  knee, 
And  I  could  rule  in  all  his  little  moods 
With  but  a  look. — Ay,  Caius— but  a  look 
Of  your  mother^s  made  you  calm  as  sunshine,  in 
Your  biggest  storm !    I  would  not  lose  you,  Cains ! 
Caius,  I  would  not  lose  you ! — Go  not  to 
The  Forum. 

C.  Grac  Mother,  is  it  you? 

Car.  Ay,  son ! 
It  is  your  mother,'  feels  that  she  is  all 
The  mother — whatso'er  she  seems. — I  would 
Be  left  a  son,  my  Caius  I— Go  not  to 
The  Forum  I 

C.  Orac.  Wherefore,  mother  ?— What  is  there 
That  I  should  fear? 

Cor.  Your  brother's  blood,*  my  son  I 
Do  I  not  know  you,  Cains?  ♦  ♦ 

I  It  luu  been  remarked  that  Shakapeue  ead  other  eminent  dramatbti  wen  aelort  aa 
veil  as  writer*. 

*  The  ladjr  whoee  Roman  pride  plumed  itadf  in  contemplating  her  reoown  aa  tte 

••  Mother  of  the  Gracchi."— We  haveaelectrd  the  extiaet  as  an  example  of  the  •' " -^ 

power  of  Mr  Knowles)  in  '*  William  Tell,"  "  The  Wife^"  &c.,  win  be  f 
exatnplea  of  his  poetic  faculty. 

*  The  extract  aflTords  several  examples  of  Mr  Knowles'  fkrouritn  idioro»  tfM  < 
of  the  relatiye. 

*  Tilierius  Oracdinshad,  sereral  years  befbre  (133  b.  &),  fUlcn  a  vlcUm  in  the  c 
which  his  brother  was  now  about  to  sacriilcv  himself. 
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•  *  ♦  Does  not  his  blood 

Cry  for  reven^ie,  and  is  your  ear  tmapt 
To  hear  it  ? — Cains,  that  dear  brother^s  death^s 
The  life  of  all  thy  acts  I— Twas  that  did  plead 
For  Vettios— ask'd  the  Tribuneship — ^revived 
Tiberius'  laws— defied  the  Senate— made  thee 
Like  a  god  to  Rome,  dealing  out  fat&— and,  now 
Thoa  art  no  longer  arm'd  with  thy  great  office, 
Would  lead  thee  forth  to  sacrifice-— My  son, 
Go  not  to  the  Forum !    *Tis  a  worthless  cause  I 
Why  should  yon  go,  my  Cains  ?    To  defend 
Your  laws  from  abrogation  ?    Think  of  them 
For  whom  yon  made  those  laws — the  fickle  people 
Did  lend  a  hand  to  pull  you  from  your  seat, 
And  raise  up  them  they  shake  at  1    Thou  ajrt  single  I 
Thou  hast  no  seconds  1    Tis  a  hopdess  struggle ! 
So  sunk  are  all,  the  heart  of  public  virtue 
Has  not  the  blood  to  make  it  beat  again ! 

C,  Grac,  And  should  I  therefore  sink  with  the  base  times  ? 
What,  mother,  what  1    Are  the  gods  also  base  ? 
Is  virtue  base  ?    Is  honour  sunk  ?    Is  manhood 
A  thmg  contemptible — and  not  to  be 
Maintained  ?    fi^member  yon  Messinai  mother  ? 
Once  from  its  promontory  we  beheld 
A  galley  in  a  storm ;  and  a&  the  bai^ 
Approached  the  fatal  shore,  could  well  diaeenii 
The  features  of  the  crew  with  horror  aU 
Aghast,  save  one  I    Alone  he  sti-ove  to  guide 
The  prow,  erect  amidst  the  horrid  war 
Of  winds  and  waters  raging. — With  one  hand 
He  iTd'd  the  hopeless  hehn — ^the  other  strained 
The  fragment  of  a  shiver'd  sail— his  brow 
The  while  bent  proudly  on  the  Scowling  sui'ge, 
At  which  he  scowPd  a^ain. — ^The  vessd  struck  I 
One  man  alone  bestrode  the  wave,  and  rode 
The  foaming  courser  safe  I    Twas  he,  the  same !  —• 
Yon  clasped  your  Cains  in  your  arms,  and  cried, 
*^  Look,  look,  my  son  I  the  brave  man  ne'er  despairs ; 
And  lives  where  cowards  die  I''  I  would  but  make 
Due  profit  of  your  lesson. 

Cor,  Cains  I — Caius!— 

jC.  Grac,  Mother— I— 

Cor.  Uy  Son  I 

C.  Orac,  Well,  Til  not  go  [ntg  doum\  1  will  be  nded  by  you, 
If  yon  please ;  let  men  say  what  they  list  of  me. 
I  care  not  if  they  whisper  as  I  pass, 
And  point  and  smile,  and  say  to  one  another, 
^*  Lo  the  bold  Tribune  Gracchus !    Lo  the  man 
Did  lord  it  o'er  the  Senate  I"    What  is't  to  me  1 
I  know  I  am  your  son,  and  would  approve  it. 
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If  I  might— bnt  since  jon  will  not  haye  it  so, 
I*U  stay  from  the  foram,  mother ;  Til  not  go 
To  the  Foram. 

Cor.  Know  the  people  yon  did  promise 
Togo? 

C.  Grac.  Are  they  not  here  with  Fnlvins  Flaccna 
Expecting  me  ?    Bat  let  them  go  with  him ; 
He*U  speak  for  them.— He*ll  be  their  friend— Hell  dare 
Oppose  the  Senate. — He'll  preserve  my  laws 
If  he  can. — ^If  there's  no  other  man  to  speak 
For  liberty,  he'll  do  it  I    Pray  you,  mother, 
Send  Lndos  to  them— tell  them  I'll  not  go 
Abroad  to-day. 

Cor.  Yon  mnst  go  to  the  Foram — yon  must. 

C.  Qrac,  Not  if  yon  will  it  not 

Cor.  I  neither  will  it  nor  will  it  not 

C  Grac  Unless  yon  bid  me  go, 
They  go  without  me  1 

Car.  Why,  I  think,  as  it  is. 
Yon  cannot  help  bat  go.    I  know  not  what's 
The  matter.    'TIS  perhaps  the  fears  of  thy  wife 
Infect  me — bat  I've  dark  forebodings,  Gains. 
What  will  be  left  me,  should  I  lose  thee.  Son? 

C  Grac  My  monument  I 

Car.  Gro  to  the  Foram.    Go  t 
Yon  are  Coraella's  Son  I 

C.  Grac.  My  only  use 
Of  life's  to  prove  it  I 

Cor.  Go !  Go  I  Go  1  my  Cains.^ 


JOHN  GIBSON  LOCKHART. 

Mb  Lockrabt's  tranalatioiu  of  the  historical  and  romantie  ballads  of 
Spain  have  long  been  esteemed  ibr  the  spirit  and  eleganoe  with  which  the 
poet  hoi  exhibited  the  peculiar  beauties  of  this  literature  in  an  English  dreaa 
The  chiTalrouB  incidents  of  the  historj  of  Spain,  during  her  eig^t  centniMs 
of  Moorish  war&re,  gave  rise  to  a  greater  number  of  these  compositioiia, 
and  of  greater  ezoelknce,  than  any  other  nation  has  produced. 


BERNARDO  AND  ALPHONSO.' 

With  some  good  ten  of  his  chosen  men,  Bernardo  hath  appearM 
Before  them  all  in  the  Palace  hall,  the  lying  Eling  to  beard ; 


1  The  lights  of  this  passage  are  reflected  from  Jul.  Caes.  Act  ii.  8c.  S.  where  Oalpb 
persuades  Csesar  to  stay  at  home. 

s  Beroardo  del  Carpfo,  the  lllesitiinate  son  of  Donna  Ximena  (the  stater  of  King  Akuoao 
or  Alphonso  the  Chaste),  and  or  Don  Sandio  Count  Saldana,  is  supposed  tn  have  tfse  i»> 
tBrriew,  described  in  the  ballad,  with  the  Icing,  after  Alphonso's  tmidieroas  esecutian, 
or  rather  murder,  of  Bernardo's  fkther.    The  period  is  ootemporaneooa  with  that  of 
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With  cap  in  hand  and  eye  on  ground,  he  came  in  reverend  gnise, 
Bnt  ever  and  anon  he  frown'd,  and  flame  broke  from  his  ejes^^ 

*'  A  cnrse  npon  thee,"  cries  the  King,  "  who  com^st  nnbid  to  me ; 
But  what  from  traitor^s  blood  should  spring,  save  traitors  like  to 

thee? 
His  sire,  Lords,  had  a  traitor^s  heart;  perchance  onr  Champion 

brave 
May  think  it  were  a  pioos  part  to  share  Don  Sancho's  grave." 

*^  Whoever  told  this  tale  the  King  hath  rashness  to  repeat," 
Cries  Bernard,  "  Here  my  gage  I  fling  before  The  Liar's  feet  I 
Ko  treason  was  in  Sancho^s  blood,  no  stain  in  mine  doth  lie — 
Below  the  throne  what  knight  will  own  the  cowaixl  calnmny  ? 

"  The  blood  that  I  like  water  shed,  when  Roland^  did  advance, 
Bv  secret  traitors  hii-ed  and  led,  to  make  ns  slaves  of  France ; — 
The  life  of  King  Alphonso  I  saved  at  Roncesval, — 
Your  words,  Lord  King,  are  recompense  abundant  for  it  all. 

"  Your  horse  was  down— your  hope  was  flown— I  saw  the  faulchion 

shine. 
That  soon  had  drank  your  royal  blood,  had  I  not  ventured  mine ; 
But  memory  soon  of  service  done  deserteth  the  ingrate, 
And  yeVe  thanked  the  son  for  life  and  crown  by  the  father's  bloody 

fate. 

**  Ye  swore  upon  your  kingly  faith,  to  set  Don  Sancho  free. 
But,  curse  npon  your  paltering  breath,  the  light  he  ne'er  did  see  ; 
He  died  in  dungeon  cold  and  dim,  by  Alphonso's  base  decree, 
kad  visage  blind,  and  stiffened  limb,'  were  all  they  gave  to  me. 

'*  The  Eling  that  swerveth  from  his  word  hath  stain'd  his  puiple 

black, 
Ko  Spanish  Lord  will  draw  the  sword  behind  a  liar's  back ; 
Bat  noble  vengeance  shall  be  mine,  an  open  hate  I'll  show — 
The  Kmg  hath  injur'd  Caipio's  line,  and  Bernard  is  his  foe." 

''^  Seize— seize  him !" — ^loud  the  King  doth  scream — *^  There  ai-e  a 

thousand  here — 
Let  his  foul  blood  this  instant  stream — ^What !  caitiff,  do  ye  fear  ? 
Seize— seize  the  traitor  I" — ^But  not  one  to  move  a  finger  dareth, — 
Bernardo  standeth  by  the  throne,  and  calm  his  sword  he  bareth. 

>  The  cxaditioo  if,  that  Roland  or  Orlando,  the  celebrated  peer  of  Chariemagne,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Bernardo  in  the  French  monarch's  defeat  at  Roncesvalles. 

>  The  king  had  proraiaed  to  Bernardo  his  fiither's  liberation,  but  the  son  received  only 
his  father's  corpse,  which  had  been  arraved  in  armour  and  set  on  honcbark  to  meet  him. 
A  similar  Incident  occurs  in  Scottish  Uetory ;  see  Sootf  •  Tales  of  a  Onmdfsther,  ch.  keL^ 
Cvpiojoined  the  Moon. 
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He  drew  the  fankbion  from  the  aheath.  And  held  It  ap  on  high, 
And  all  the  hall  was  still  as  death  :  cries  Bernard,  "  Here  am  ly 
And  here  is  the  sword  that  owns  no  lord,  excepting  Heaven  and  me ; 
Fain  woold  I  know  who  dares  his  point — ^King,  Gonde,  or  Grandee  r* 

Then  to  his  month  the  horn  he  drew — (it  hung  below  his  cloak)— 
His  ten  tme  men  the  signal  knew,  and  throng  the  ring  thej 

broke; 
With  helm  on  head,  uid  blade  in  hand,  the  knights  the  Qirde  brake. 
And  back  the  lordllngs  *gan  to  stand,  and  the  false  king  to  qoake. 

"  Ha  1  Bernard,**  qnoth  Alphonso,  **  what  means  this  warlike  goiae  ? 
Ye  know  fiill  well  I  jested--ye  know  voor  worth  I  prize." — 
But  Bernard  turned  npon  his  heel,  ajsd  smiling  pass'd  away — 
Long  med  Alphonso  and  his  realm  the  jesting  of  that  day. 

THE  BXCOMMUNICATION  OF  THE  CID.^ 

It  was  when  fivm  Spun  across  the  main  the  Cid  had  oome  to 

Rome, 
He  chanced  to  see  chairs  fbnr  and  three  beneath  Sidnt  Peter's  done. 
**Now  tell,  I  pray,  what  chairs  be  they?" — ^* Seven  kings  do  sit 

thereon. 
As  well  doth  suit,  all  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  Father's  throne. 

The  Pope  he  sitteth  above  them  all,  that  they  may  kiss  his  toe. 
Below  the  keys  the  Flower-de-lys  doth  make  a  gallant  show ; 
For  his  great  puissance,  the  King  of  France  next  to  the  P<^  maj 

sit, 
The  rest  more  low,  all  in  a  row,  as  doth  their  station  fit" — 

*'  Ha  1'*  quoth  the  Cid,  ^*  now  God  forbid  t  it  is  a  shame,  I  wxss. 
To  see  the  Castle*  planted  beneath  the  Flower^de-lys.* 
Ko  harm,  I  hope,  good  Father  Pope — although  I  move  thy  chair." — 
In  pieces  small  he  kicked  it  all,  ('twas  of  the  ivory  fair). 

The  Pope's  own  seat  he  from  his  feet  did  kick  it  &r  away, 
And  the  Spanish  chair  he  planted  upon  its  place  that  day ; 
Above  them  all  he  planted  it,  and  laugh'd  right  bitterl;^ ; 
Looks  sour  and  bad,  I  trow  he  had,  as  grim  as  grim  might  be. 

Now  when  the  Pope  was  aware  of  this,  he  was  an  angry  man, 
His  lips  that  night,  with  solemn  rite,  pronounced  the  awful  ban ; 
The  curse  of  God,  who  died  on  rood,  was  on  that  sinner's  head— • 
To  hell  and  woe  man's  sool  mnst  go,  if  once  that  curse  be  laid. 

>  Bodorigo  (or  ftimOiarty  Buy)  INu  de  Blvar,  Che  dd  Campeador  («MMe  €kmapicm), 
the  moit  celebrated  pencHiage  of  the  romancei  of  Hlsnano-Moorteh  warfuei,  wm  boca 
at  Buiso*  in  1025.  nie  Spaniard  thiUb  with  prMe  at  the  nMDtkm  of  Ua  name.  OM  U 
the  Arab  Said,  noble. 

s  TheannaofCastiile;  ieenote9»p.  03.  *  The  anna  of  FAnee;  ne  note  4,  p.  SM. 
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I  wot,  when  the  Cid  was  aware  of  this,  a  wofal  man  was  he, 
At  dawn  of  daj  he  came  to  pray,  at  the  blessed  Father's  knee : 
*'  Absolve,  blessed  Father,  have  pity  upon  me, 
Absolve  my  sonl,  and  penance  I  for  my  sin  will  dree." 

"  Who  18  the  sinner,"  quoth  the  Pope,  ^*  that  at  my  foot  doth  kneel  ?'' 

— "  I  am  Rodrigo  Diaz — a  poor  Baron  of  Castillo." — 

Much  marvelled  all  were  in  the  hall,  when  that  name  they  heard 

him  say. 
— "  Rise  up,  rise  up,"  the  Pope  he  said,  "  I  do  thy  guilt  away  ;— 

"  I  do  thy  guilt  away,"  he  said—"  and  my  curse  I  blot  it  out— 
Crod  save  Rodrigo  Diaz,  my  Christian  champion  stout ; — 
I  trow,  if  I  had  known  thee,  my  grief  it  had  been  sore. 
To  curse  Ruy  Diaz  de  Bivar,  God's  scourge  upon  the  Moor." 


zara's  bab-rxngs.^ 

"  My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings  I  they've  dropt  into  the  well, 
And  what  to  say  to  Mnpa,  I  cannot,  cannot  tell."— 
Twas  thus  Granada's  fountain  by,  spoke  Albuharez*  daughter, — 
"  The  well  is  deep,  far  down  they  lie,  beneath  the  cold  blue  water- 
To  me  did  Mu9a  give  them,  when  he  spake  his  sad  farewell, 
And  what  to  say  when  he  comes  back,  alas  1  I  cannot  tell. 

"  My  ear-rings  I  my  ear-rings  I  they  were  pearls  in  silver  set, 
That  when  my  Moor  was  far  away,  I  ne'er  should  him  forget, 
That  I  ne'er  to  other  tongue  should  list,  nor  smile  on  other's  tale, 
But  remember  he  my  lips  had  kiss'd,  pure  as  those  ear-rings  pale — 
When  he  comes  back  and  hears  that  I  have  dropped  them  in  the 

well, 
Oh  what  will  Mu^a  think  of  me,  I  cannot,  cannot  teU. 

"  My  ear-rings !  my  ear-rings  I  hell  say  they  should  have  been, 
Kot  of  pearl  and  of  silver,  but  of  gold  and  glittering  sheen, 
Of  Jasper  and  of  onyx,  and  of  diamond  shining  dear, 
Chan^g  to  the  change  light,  with  radiance  insincere — 
That  changeftil  mind  unchanging  gems  are  not  befitting  well — 
Thus  will  ho  think, — and  what  to  say,  alas  I  I  cannot  telL 

**  He'll  think  when  I  to  market  went,  I  loiter'd  by  the  way ; 
He'll  think  a  willing  ear  I  lent  to  all  the  lads  might  say ; 
Hell  think  some  other  lover's  hand  among  my  tresses  noosed. 
From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them,  my  rings  of  pearl  un- 
loosed; 
He'll  think  when  I  was  sporthig  so  beside  this  marble  well, 
My  pearts  fell  in,— and  what  to  say,  alas  1  I  cannot  telL 

>AMooiUlibilUMl. 
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*^  HeUl  say  I  am  &  woman,  and  we  are  all  the  same ; 
He^U  say  I  loved  when  he  was  here  to  whisper  of  bis  Aame — 
Bat  when  he  went  to  Tnnis  my  virgin  troth  had  broken. 
And  thought  no  more  of  Mupa,  and  cared  not  for  his  token. 
My  ear-rings  1  my  ear-rings !  oh !  Inckless,  luckless  well  I 
For  what  to  say  to  Ma^  alas  1  I  cannot  tell. 

**  ru  tell  the  trnth  to  Mo^a,  and  I  hope  he  will  believe — 

That  I  have  thought  of  him  at  morning,  and  thought  of  him  at  ere ; 

That  mnsing  on  my  lover,  when  don^n  the  sun  was  gone. 

His  ear-rings  in  my  hand  I  held,  by  the  fonntain  all  alone ; 

And  that  my  mind  was  o'er  the  sea,  when  fix>m  my  hand  they  fell. 

And  that  deep  his  love  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie  in  the  welL" 


RIGHT  HON.  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 

Tbb  Right  Hon.  T.  R  Macsulay  is  the  author  of  historical  ballads  eio> 
quent  and  powerful  in  exprenon.  His  **  Lays  of  Rome*'  are  intended  to 
nnitate  the  loet  ballad  hteratore  on  which  Niebuhr  repposes  the  earlj 
Roman  History  to  be  founded.  They  are  four  in  number, — ^"HoratiuB»* 
•*  Battle  of  the  Lake  RegiUiu,*'  ''Virginia,"  and  »The  Prophecy  of  Ca- 
pys.'*  The  language,  reflections,  and  imagery  of  the  ballads,  are  made  to 
correspond  with  the  supposed  condition  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  the 
supposed  state  of  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  incident  selected.  The 
Homeric  minuteness  and  simplicity  and  ferrour  of  these  splendid  poems 
are  admirable.  Mr  Macaulayls  prose  works  abound  with  the  fervid  elo- 
quence that  characterises  his  verse.  His  History  of  England,  which  has  re- 
cently so  e3calted  his  reputation,  in  its  pictorial  passagesb  exhibits  all  the 
qualities  of  epic  description. 


THE  BATTLB  OF  IVRT.* 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre  I 
Now  let  there  be  the  meny  sound  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Through  thy  corn-fields  green,  and  sunny  vines,  oh  pleasant  land 
of  France  1 

*  The  pmgren  of  the  Reformatioii  in  France,  to  the  ISth  century,  led  ultimaidy  to 
ma«si  cres  and  civil  wan.  The  Huguenots,  ts  the  Protentanti  weie  termed  in  the  nigo  of 
Chmries  IX.,  were  driven  to  insurrection,  by  the  evident  designs  for  their  destruction  formed 
hy  the  Intemous  Queen  Mother  Catherine  de  Medio  and  the  Duke  of  Ouiae.  A  treach- 
erous profKisal  of  pacificaUon,  to  be  cemented  bv  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  France  with 
Henry  de  Bourbon,  I'rince  of  Navarre  (o<'C  of  the  near  heirs  i>f  the  Frrnch  throne,  whose 
fiunily  was  the  chief  support  of  the  Protestant  party),  allured  the  Huguenot  leadars  to 
Paris,  only  to  be  massacred  on  the  Eve  of  St  Bartholomew's  day  (Sept  6)  ISH.  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  his  relative  the  Prinee  of  Cond^  escaped  only  by  apparently  acceding  to  the 
demand  to  change  thrir  relifion.  Freed  ttom  his  thraldom,  Henrv  of  Navarre  heaited  ha 
party,  whom  the  massacre  had  Irritated  rather  than  crushed  or  intimidated  t  end  a  new 
proposed  pacification  caused  the  formation,  under  the  auspices  of  Ouisp,  of  a  **  Holy 
Catholic  League"  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Thb  confederacy  the  King  Henry  111. 
was  forced  to  act  with,  thoui^h  he  saw  that  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Ouise  was  dan- 
gerous to  his  throne.    Both  partim  sought  the  aid  of  foreign  alUaocts,  tha  Prot«staati 
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And  thon  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,*  prond  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  raptnre  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mouming  daaghters. 
As  thon  wert  constant  in  onr  ills,  be  joyous  in  onr  joy, 
For  cold  and  stiff,  and  still,  are  they  who  wronght  thy  walls  annoy. 
Harrah  I  Hurrah  I  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war, 
Hurrah  I  Hurrah  I  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Wo  saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long  array  ; 
With  all  its  priest-led'  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers. 
And  Appenzell's'  stout  inf&ntry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish  spears. 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,^  the  curses  of  our  land ; 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his  hand : 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  empurpled  flood. 
And  good  Ooligni's^  hoary  hair,  all  dabbled  with  his  blood ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate  of  war, 
To  fight  for  his  own  holy  name,  and  Heniy  of  Nayarre. 

The  King  is  come  to  marshal  us,  all  in  his  armour  drest, 

And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant  crest. 

Ho  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye ; 

lie  looked  upon  the  traitora,  and  his  glance  was  stern  and  high. 

Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  I'olled  from  wing  to  wing, 

Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  *^  God  save  our  Lord  tbo 

King;" 
**  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  as  fall  full  well  he  may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray, 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  Orifiamme®  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarrre." 

BHabeth  of  Bnglandand  the  Proteatant  Gemuui  prtnoei  i  the  Catholics  that  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain :  Sprits  auxiliariet  lenred  in  both  armies.  The  King  at  length  refuBing  to  follow 
Qie  oangerous  measures  of  tlie  League,  An  assembly  of  that  body  pruposed  his  deposition, 
and  the  election  of  the  Cardinal  de  TOurbon  to  the  throne.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
King  resolved  to  extricate  himself  by  treacherously  procuring  tho  assassination  of  Guise 
and  Ills  toother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  other  brothers  of  the  duke  escaped  to 
head  thar  party  with  increased  hatred.  The  King  threw  himsdf,  for  protection  and  ^d. 
into  the  arms  of  his  opponent  Henry  of  Navarre.  Both  princes  marched  to  besiege  Paris, 
now  garrisoned  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  brotherof  the  murdered  Guise.  During  the 
siege  the  French  King  was  assassinated  by  the  monk  Jaques  Clement  ( 1589),  it  is  supposed 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Guise  party,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  the  legal  sovereign  of 
France.    The  Catholics  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  the  war  in  the  neighbourhood 


of  Paris  oontfaiued.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  was  at  leneth  totally  defeated  (I£9U)  at  Ivry,  a 
village  a  few  miles  Arom  Paris,  near  the  Junction  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  The  King  re- 
newed the  siege  of  the  capital;  and  eventually  ascended  the  throne  ooly  by  the  sacrifice 


of  Us  religion. 

*  Rochelle  was  viewed  as  the  Protestant  capital  i  its  capture  in  the  next  century  (1688) 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu  totally  crushed  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  party. 

*  The  clergy  were,  as  might  hare  been  expected,  peculiarly  violent  against  a  Huguenot 
King ;  the  pulpits  of  Panj  rung  with  denunciations  agataut  the  '*  Man  of  Beurn;"  the 
same  epithet  was  applied  to  Charles  I.  of  England. 

*  Swiss  Catholic  mercenaries  were  in  the  camp  of  the  League  i  Count  Bgmont  had 
broqght  f^om  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  shortly  before  the  batuek  considerable  re-inlbrce- 
menu  to  Mayenne. 

*  See  note  1,  p.  490. 

*  The  venerable  Admiral  of  Prance,  who  perished  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew. 

*  Sea  note  4,  p.  3M.— The  Orifamme  (golden-flame)  was  **  a  red  taflfeta  banner  cut 
into  three  points,  each  adorned  with  a  green  silk  tassel."  It  was  always  displayed  in  the 
crisis  of  the  battle.  The  proper  royaT  standard  of  France  was  white  with  embroidered 
lilies  I  used  IminemoriaUy,  till  Chailes  VI.  substituted  a  blue  flag  with  »  white  cross  i 
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Hnmhl  the  fo«  are  moTing  1    Hark  to  the  minted  dlo. 
Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  tnimp,  and  dram,  and  roarinff  colverin. 
The  fiery  Dnke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andr^'s^  plsin. 
With  all  the  hireling  chivahy  of  Gadders  and  Almajne.' 
Now  by  Uie  lips  of  thoee  ye  love,  fair  Gentlemen  of  Fraooe, 
Charge  for  the  Golden  Lilies, — ^upon  them  with  the  lance. 
A  thousand  spnre  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears  in  rest, 
A  thousand  knights  are  pi^essing  close  behind  the  snow-white  cr&t : 
And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rnshed,  while,  like  a  guiding  star. 
Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  biased  the  helmet  of  Navarre. 

Now,  God  be  pnusedl  the  day  is  ours— Mayenne  hath  tamed  his 

rein — 
D*Aamale  hath  cried  for  quarter— the  Flemish  Count  is  slata« 
Their  ranks  are  breaking  Uke  thin  clouds  before  a  Biscay  gale ; 
The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and  cloven  malL 
And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and,  all  along  our  van, 
^*  Remember  Saint  Bartholomew/'  was  passed  fix)m  man  to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry,  ^*  No  Frenchman  is  my  foe : 
Down,  down  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  brethren  go." 
Oh  1  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,*  in  friendship  or  in  war. 
As  oar  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Henry,  the  Soldier  of  Navarre ! 

Ho  I  maidens  of  Vienna ;'  Ho  I  matrons  of  Lnceme  ;* 

Weep,  weep  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never  shall  retom. 

Ho  I  Philip,  send,  for  charity,  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 

Hiat  Antwerp^  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor  speannen's 

souls. 
Ho  I  gallant  nobles  of  the  League,  look  that  your  arms  be  bright ; 
Ho  I  burghers  of  saint  Genevieve,^  keep  watch  and  ward  to-night, 
For  oar  (xod  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath  raised  tho 

slave! 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  and  the  valour  of  the  brave. 
Then  glory  to  his  holy  name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ; 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  Heniy  of  Navarre. 

this  burner  wm  employed  till  Charlet  IX.  reeomed  the  White  and  LfHec  Tlie  mvote- 
tioiwry  Tricolor  united  these  three  hittoricel  eoloun,  red,  blue,  and  white :  red  was  the 
Burgundian,  Parisian,  and  Oriflarome  colour  i  blue  was  the  colour  of  the  "  Chape*  of 
St  Martin  of  Tours  *.  white,  the  royal  colour,  and  that  of  "  Our  Ladj."  The  white  was 
resumed  by  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  Pouche's  remark  to  Louis  X  VIIi.  has  been  Terifted 
by  subseouent  history :  *'  The  Trioolw  Flag,*'  said  he,  *'  is  to  your  mi^esty  what  the  Mass 
was  to  Kmg  Henry  IV. :"  Implying  that  anythbig  like  a  return  to  the  ancient  regime, 
even  in  symbols  of  the  old  monardiy,  would  cause  a  seoond  expulsion  of  the  Boorboii 
race  ftom  the  throne. 

1  Thenaroeofthebattle-fleld. 

s  The  Catholic  German  powers  and  especially  Austria,  ftom  her  Spanish  emaeeCloBi, 
supported  the  League.  Atmayne  (Germany ),  from  the  andent  ouafedetaey  of  tribes.  AU 
lemanni, 

■Seenotea 

*  See  note  3,  p.  491. 

•  St  Genevieve  Is  the  patroo  saint  of  Paris :  the  dtiaens  were  irarm  partlwne  of  the 
Guise  fiwtion. 
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FROM  "  HORATIUS"*  (LAYS  OP  BOME). 
THE  MUSTER  OF  THE  TUSCAN  ARMT. 

Lars  Porsena  of  Clnslam  by  the  Nine  Grods'  he  swore 

That  the  great  house  of  Tarqtiin  should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it,  and  named  a  trysting  day, 

And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 

East  and  west  and  south  and  noith, 
To  summon  his  array. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north  the  messengers  ride  fast, 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage  have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan  who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium  is  on  the  march  for  Rome. 

The  horsemen  and  the  footmen  are  pouring  in  amain 
From  many  a  stately  market-place — from  many  a  fruitful  plain ; 
From  many  a  lonely  hamlet,  which,  hid  by  beech  and  pine. 
Like  an  eagle*s  nest,^  hangs  on  the  crest  of  purple  Apennine ; 

From  loitlly  Volaterr®*,  where  scowls  the  far-famed  hold 
Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants  for  god-like  kings  of  old  ; 
From  sea-girt  Populonia,*  whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops  fringing  the  southern  sky ; 

From  the  proud  mart  of  Pis«,'  queen  of  the  western  waves, 
Where  ride  Massilia's  triremes,  heavy  with  fair-haired  slaves ; 

I  The  last  Bomaa  kioff  Tarqnln,  expdied  in  the  year  of  the  City  245  for  the  Inaolence  and 
tyranny  of  his  family,  amting  other  auxiliaries  was  promised  the  aid  of  the  Etrurian 
Lucumo,  Lan  Ponena  of  ChiMura.  who  seems,  however,  to  have  rather  been  influenced 
by  amlntious  views.  The  tale  of  this  l^endary  war  abounds  in  traditions  of  Roman  mag- 
nanimity and  oouraffe  (See  LIty,  U.  10,  IS) :  among  these  was  the  defence  of  the  Soblidan 
bridge  almost  single-handed,  by  Horatius  (sumamed  Cocles,  the  *'  One^yed"),  against 
the  whole  Tuscan  army.  When  his  resistance  had  given  time  to  his  countrymen  to  cut 
down  the  bridge  behind  him,  he  swam  the  Tiber  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  This 
tradition  is  the  subiect  of  Mr  Macaulay's  first  "  l^y :"  it  b  supposed  to  be  sung  about 
the  period  of  the  Oallic  sack  of  Rome  ( n.  c.  390),  when  the  state  was  rent  between  contend- 
ing factions,  and  when  the  "  honest  citizen"  author  might  pine  alter  **good  old  times," 
or  which  there  were  traditionary  reminiscences. — Lars  (piur.  Zarfefi,  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  the  dignity  Lordi  Lares  was  applied  to  the  Roman  domestic  tutelary  drnties.  See 
note  1.  p.  !».  ausium  (Chiusi),  in  the  vale  of  the  Ctanis  ;Chiana).  at  this  period 
the  chief  of  the  northern  cities  of  Etruria :  see  Dennis'  Etmria,  vol.  ii.  p.  aR4,  et  seq. 

*  The  Novensiles,  the  nine  "  Lightning-shedding'*  gods  of  the  Etrurians.— Dennis,  i.  88. 
«  Comp.  «*  CeUae  nidum  Aehcrontiae."    Hor.  Odes,  iii.  4,  14.    According  to  Dennis, 

this  description  is  not  applicable  to  the  Etrusean  cities.— Dennis,  1.  p.  xxx. 

*  Dennis  describes  the  situation  of  Volaterra  as  peculiarly  meriting  the  epithet "  lardlVf" 
*'  as  it  crowns  the  summit  of  a  steep  and  lonely  height.*^  Volaterra  was  a  city  of  *•  first 
importance,  with  a  larger  territory  than  belonged  to  any  other  city  of  the  (Etruscan)  Con- 
federation :"  *'  we  now  see  but  the  *  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form.*  "—Dennis,  ii.  141,  Ac. 

A  Populonia,  a  colony  of  Volaterra,  derived  its  consequence  fhnn  Its  commerce  and  the 
strenffih  of  its  semi-insulated  position.  The  Sardinian  mountains  Dennis  declare*  to  be 
invbible  from  its  heighto.— Dennis,  u.  39. 

*  Pisae  (Pisa)  was  a  splendid  Pelasgian  city,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arntu  (Aroo) 
and  Auser  (Serchio),  colonised  by  Rome  about  b.  c.  180,  on  account  of  its  excellent  haven 
and  facilities  for  shipbuilding.  **  The  commercial  Pisa  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  br^ht  a 
vision  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  the  glories  of  her  remoter  antiquity  i^  it  still  retains  iu 
Importance,  and  smile*  in  **  the  garlands  of  ever-flourishing  youth."— Dennis,  H.  87. 
Gallic  and  Oennan  slave*  from  MassUia  (Marseille*)  were  Imported  in  great  numben  into 
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From  where  sweet  Clanis^  wanders  through  com  and  rfaics  anl 

flowers ; 
From  where  Cortona  lifts  to  heaven  her  diadem  of  towers. 

'J'aII  are  the  oaks  whose  acorns  drop  in  dark  Aoser's'  rill ; 
Fat  are  the  stags  that  champ  the  bonghs  of  the  Ciminian  hill ; 
Beyond  all  streams  Clitnmnns'  is  to  the  herdsman  dear  ; 
Best  of  all  pools  the  fowler  loves  the  great  Tolsinian  mere. 

Bat  now  no  stroke  of  woodman  is  heard  by  A.nser^s  rill; 
No  hanter  ti^acks  the  stag's  green  path  np  the  Ciminian  hlU ; 
Un watched  along  Clitumnos  gi*azes  the  milk-white  steer; 
Unharmed  the  water-fowl  may  dip  in  the  Yolsiniau  mere. 

The  harvests  of  Arretium/  this  year  old  men  shall  reap ; 
This  year,  young  boys  iu  Umbro  shall  plunge  the  stmggling  sheep ; 
And  in  the  vats  of  Luna,'  this  year,  the  must  shall  foam 
Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls,  whose  sires  have  marched 
to  Rome. 

There  be  thirty*  chosen  prophets,  the  wisest  of  the  land, 
Who  always  by  Lars  Poraena  both  mom  and  evening  stand ; 
Evening  and  mom  the  Thiity  have  turned  the  verses  o^er. 
Traced  from  the  nght  on  linen  white  by  mighty  seers  of  yore. 

And  with  one  voice  the  Thirty  have  their  glad  answer  given  : — 
"  Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena — go  forth  beloved  of  heaven ! 
Go,  and  return  in  glory  to  Clusium's  royal  dome  ; 
And  hang  round  Nurecia's'^  altars  the  golden  shields  of  Rome.^ 

1  The  Clanit  (la  Chiana)  originally  MI  into  the  Tfber,  but  hs  cuncnt  ha*  ben  diverted 
Into  the  Amo ;  and  the  valley  now  watered  by  it,  once  a  pestilential  •wamp,  is  as  ferak 
and  aalubrioua  a  region  a«  ever  was  the  proverbially  ridi  sml  which  it  formmy  intcnecttd. 
**  It  stretches  northward  to  the  walls  of  Areuoand  the  towercrowned  height  of  OvrfMso,' 
or  Corythus,— «  PeLugfan,  before  it  became  an  Etruscan*  dty,  whoae  origm  a  hid  in  U» 
mist  of  legendary  antiquitv.->See  Dennis,  U.  pp.  414.  415.  4aS-440.  I 

s  Auser  (the  Serchio),  formerly  a  tributary  of  the  Arno.— CiMiniofi  hUi:  -  the  Cfmisi- 
an  forest."  says  Dennis.  '  *  still,  with  its  miOcatic  oaks  and  chemuts.  vindicates  ifa  ancieBt         j 
reputation.**— Dennis,  1. 191.     Umbro  (OmbroDc).  southward,  another  tiibutaiy  of  the 
Amo.  I 

>  Clitumnut,  in  which  the  bulls  saerifloed  to  Jupiter  were  taaUied  t  Ita  aulplnRoas        I 
waters  were  supposed  to  render  them  of  snowy  whitaiess :  Virg.  Oeocg.  IL  146L —  FeM-         < 
nian  Mere,  the  Lake  of  Bolsena.  of  whidi  Dennis  rays,  **  the  fish  and  wUd  fowl  whkii 
abounded  here  of  old  have  still  undisturbed  poaaession  of  its  waters.     SCrabo»  v.  296: 
Colum.  R.  R.  viii.  Itt."— Dennis,  i.  515.  I 

*  Arretium  seems  to  have  been  more  renowned  for  its  vineyards  than  Its  graia-rroiM. —        I 
Plin.  xiv.  4,  7*     It  was  one  of  the  **  twelve  dtics"  of  the  confederation.     Its  modem 
representative.  Arecso,  the  birth-place  of  Petrarch,  as  the  old  one  was  of  Mfiinas,  ia 
supposed  to  occupy  a  riiflVrent  site.— I>ennis.  ii.  pp.  417-431. 

*  Luna  (Lunl)  produced  the  best  wixM  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xiv.  a,  t},  as  wdl  m  what 
we  call  the  Carrara  marble. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  *'  thirty"  was  a  reflating  number  in  the  ritual  or  policy  of  th* 
Btruscans.  though  it.  as  be.ng  —  10  x  8,  wax  adhered  1o  in  the  distribution  of  die  Latin 
townships,  and  at  Rome,  in  respect  to  both  the  plebeian  trihu*^  and  the  patrician  cmria*. 
—The  sacred  books  of  the  Tuscan  diviners,  which  are  often  mentioned  by  ancient  aatlMrr, 
might  be,  like  some  among  the  Romans,  libri  Hntei  {linen  bonks),  before  tlse  useaf 
parchment  or  papyrus  —Their  alphabet,  which  is  cltwely  allied  to  those  of  the  adwr  olrf 
peoples  of  Italy  and  Greece,  preserved  the  directitm  fk^>m  right  to  Mt  which  dtacactenard 
Che  Phenidan  prototype:  and  the  symbols,  bitth  nlphalwcical  and  nuroericnl,  tevertnd 
the  shape  taken  by  them  when  running  from  left  to  nght^^ee  Dennb,  i.  pp.  IviL  xlvi 

'  Nortia.  Nutla,  Kutifa,  or,  aa  henb  Nuncia,  an  EOuacan  foddcss,  who  hns  baen  ••> 
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rROM  "  VIRGINIA." 
ICIUUS  BOUSES  THR  PLEBEIANS  AGAINST  APPIC8  CLAUDIUS.^ 

Now,  by  yoor  children's  cradles,  now,  by  yonr  father's  graves, 
Be  men  to-day,  Quh'ites,^  or  be  for  ever  slaves  ! 
For  this  did  Sei-vins*  give  us  laws  ?    For  this  did  Lncrece  bleed  ? 
For  this  was  the  great  vengeance  done  on  Tarquin's  evil  seed  ? 
For  this  did  those  false  sons  make  i*ed  the  axes  of  their  sire  ? 
For  this  did  Sc»vola's*  right  hand  hiss  in  the  Tuscan  fire  ? 
Shall  the  vile  fox-earth  awe  the  race  that  stormed  the  lion's  den  ?' 
Shall  we  who  could  not  brook  one  lord,  crouch  to  the  wicked  Ten  ? 
Oh  for  that  ancient  spirit  which  curbed  the  Senate's  will ! 
Oh  for  the  tents  which  in  old  time  whitened  the  Sacred  Hill  !^ 
In  those  brave  days  our  fathera  stood  firmly  side  by  side, — 
They  faced  the  Marcian'^  fniy ;  they  tamed  the  Fabian  pride  ; 
They  drove  the  fiercest  Qninctius  an  outcast  forth  fi*om  Rome ; 
They  sent  the  haughtiest  Claudius  with  shivered  fasces  home. 
But  what  their  care  bequeathed  us  oar  madness  flung  away  ; 
All  the  ripe  fruit  of  threescore  years  was  blighted  in  a  day.^ 
Exult,  ye  proud  Patricians !    The  hard-fought  fight  is  o'er. 
We  strove  for  honour — 'twas  in  vain  ;  for  freedom — 'tis  no  more. 
No  crier  to  the  polling^  summons  the  eager  throng ; 

presented  at  analogDiu  to  Fortuna,  to  Minerra,  and  to  Atropoa,  had  a  shrhio  at  Vol»inH, 
Into  which,  aa  into  one  in  the  Roman  Capitol,  a  nail  was  annually  driven  with  religious 
loleinnttyt  to  serve  the  pur])06e  of  a  kaleiionr— yet  not  without  a  reference  to  the  flxednesa 
of  fate.--Sce  Li  v.  vti.  3;  Juven.  x.  74:  Horat.  Carm.  i.  35.  I7-W.  ill.  24,  6-7.  Compare 
Dennis,  vp.  li.  509,  610.— Golden  shUldtt  see  note  I,  p  S2H,  supra. 

*  The  mramous  daim  to  the  daughter  of  the  centurion  Virginlus  by. the  minion  of  Ap- 
plQs  Claudius,  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  Decemviri,  IxHng  determined  agaimt  the  father 
by  that  corrupt  magistrate.  Virginius,  to  save  his  daughter  Arom  infamy,  publiclv  stabbed 
her  in  the  forum  before  the  very  tribunal  of  the  Decemvir  (b.  c  447)>  The  death  of  Vii^ 
ginia  resembled  in  its  consequences  that  of  Lucretia  in  a  furmer  age :  a  universal  insur- 
rection overthrew  the  Decemviri. 

>  From  Cures  or  Quirium  (hence  <iiiirinal  the  hill,  arid  (^irinuM  the  name  of  the  deified 
Romulus),  one  of  the  cities  that  ultimately  coalesced  into  Rome.  In  later  times  the  de> 
signatlon  was  restricted  to  citizens,  as  distinguished  from  soldiers  t  Caaar  onoe  quelled  a 
mutiny  in  one  of  his  l<^ons  by  stigmatising  the  soldiers  as  Quiritm. 

s  The  sixth  Roman  km^,  the  promulgator  of  a  constitutitm  favourable  to  the  common- 
alty ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  being  cut  off  by  a  conspiracy  among  the  patricians 
headed  by  his  son-in-law  Tarquinius  (Superbus).  The  Romans  looked  back  on  the  laws 
of  Serviiis,  aa  did  our  Saxon  forefathers  on  those  of  **  the  sainted  Confessor^'  after  the 
Norman  conquest. 

*  Mudus,  who.  taken  In  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Lars  Poniena,  thrust  his  hand  Into 
the  altar  fire  and  held  It  there  till  consumed,  to  show  the  king  that  dread  of  painful  pun- 
ishment  would  nnt  protect  him  from  the  daggers  of  the  Roman  youth  i  he  oore  the  sur- 
name ScaevoUit  the  Ifft-handed. 

*  An  adaptation  from  the  celebrated  pamphlet  against  Cromwell,  by  Colonel  Titus, 
**  KUlingno  Murder,"—"  Shall  we,  who  would  not  suffer  the  lion  to  invade  us,  tamely 
•tand  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolf?" 

*  The  Mons  Saocr,  three  miles  ftom  Rome,  stood  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Anio  and 
Tiber,  consecrated  to  Jupiter.  In  B.C.  4iH,  the  plebeians,  goaded  by  their  oppressions, 
*•  seceded"  to  this  hill,  and  refused  to  return  to  the  dty,  till  the  Inviolability  of  their  tri- 
bunes was  secured  by  a  treaty.— -Li vy,  ii.  S3- 

'  Calus  Marcius  Coriolanus.  See  Livy.  il.  34.  .1ft.— On  the  long-sustained  **  pride^'  or 
aristocratic  fi'eling  of  the  Gens  Pabia,  their  humiliation,  and  their  subsequent  services  In 
recondling  the  two  cst>ites  of  their  countrymen,  see  Livy,  i.  4]{-48. — Kseso  Quinctius,  wan 
of  L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus,  when  about  to  be  tried  m  the  Comitia  for  a  murder  and 
other  flagrant  crimes,  forfeited  his  bail  and  fled  into  Etruria;  Livy.  iii.  1 1. 12,  1.').— Of  the 
patridan  Claudii,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  2il9.  The  second  Ap.  Claudius  father  of  the 
Decemvir,  was  so  detested  by  the  soldiers  under  hb  command,  that  they  threw  away 
thdr  arms,  and  fled  before  the  jfEqnian  and  Volidan  foes,  so  that  he  returned  to  Roma 
m  dngrace :  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suldde  in  the  following  year.  Livy,  ii.  58,  fiO,  (IL 

*  By  their  submission  to  the  Decemviri.  •  The  Comitia. 
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No  Tribane  breathes  the  word  of  migfat^  that  guards  the  weak  from 

wrong. 
Oar  very  hearts,  that  were  so  high,  sink  down  beneath  your  wiH 
Riches,  and  lands,  and  power,  and  state— ye  haye  tbem  ;~krep 

them  still. 
Still  keep  the  holy  fillets ;  still  keep  the  purple  gown,' 
The  axes,  and  the  curule  chau',  the  car,  and  the  laarel  crown ; 
Still  press  us  for  your  cohorts,  and,  when  the  fight  is  done. 
Still  fill  your  gamei-s'  from  the  soil  which  our  good  swords  have  won. 
Still,  like  a  spreading  ulcer,  which  leech-craft  may  not  core. 
Let  your  foul  usance*  eat  away  the  substance  of  the  poor. 
Still  let  your  haggai*d  debtors  bear  all  their  fathers  bore : 
Still  let  your  dens  of  torment  be  noisome  as  of  yore ; 
No  fire  when  Tiber  freezes ;  no  ah*  in  day-star  heat ; 
And  store  of  rods  for  free-bom  backs,  and  holes  for  free-bom  feet* 
Heap  heavier  still  the  fetters  ;  bar  closer  still  the  grate ; 
Patient  as  sheep  we  yield  us  up  unto  your  cruel  hate. 
But,  by  the  Shades  beneath  us,  and  by  the  Gods  above. 
Add  not  unto  your  cruel  hate  your  yet  more  cruel  love ! 
Have  ye  not  graceful  Ladies,  whose  spotless  lineage  springs 
Fi*om  Consuls  and  High  Pontiffs,  and  ancient  Alban  kings  ? 
Ladies,  who  deign  not  on  our  paths  to  set  their  tender  feet, 
Who  from  their  cars  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  wondering 

street, 
Who  in  Corinthian  mirrors'  their  own  proud  smiles  heboid. 
And  breathe  of  Capuan  odours,  and  shine  with  Spanish  gold? 
Then  leave  the  poor  Plebeian  his  single  tie  to  life — 
llie  sweet,  sweet  love  of  daughter,  of  sister,  and  of  wife, 
The  gentle  speech,  the  balm  for  all  that  his  vexed  soul  endures. 
The  kiss,  in  which  he  half  foi-gets  even  such  a  yoke  as  yours. 
Still  let  the  maiden's  beauty  swell  the  father's  breast  with  pride ; 
Still  let  the  bridegroom's  arms  infold  an  unpolluted  bride, 
Spare  us  the  inexpiable  wrong,  the  unutterable  shame. 
That  tQi*ns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel,  the  sluggard*s  blood  to 

flame, 
Lost,  when  our  latest  hope  is  fled,  ye  taste  of  our  despair, 
And  learn  by  proof,  in  some  wild  hour,  how  much  the  wretched 

dare.* 

>  VsTo  I  when  the  TrilwMS  wrote  thh  word  on  my  tenatorlal  decree  it  w«  anmined. 

*  The  Priesthood  and  the  Comuler  office*,  denoted  by  the  JllUU  and  the  JptrpU,  went 
exclusively  in  the  patrician  families :  the  purple  was  a  stripe  letnvus)  down  the  bonier  of 
the  tr^  (ifown).  The  tribunal  chair  was  called  euruU,  an  epithet  either  derived  from 
cumut  the  ear  In  which  it  was  placed,  or  onnected  with  Greek  kurot,  authority.  The 
laurel,  the  triumphal  crown,  could  be  earned  only  by  Imperatorest  who  at  Aia  pctfod 
were  exclusively  patricians. 

*  Two  of  the  chief  causes  of  heart-burning  between  the  Roman  orders  wa«  the  tcAkhI 
of  the  patricians  to  apfioTtlon  tracts  of  conquered  land  to  the  plebeian  inflotry.  and  the 
law  of  Debtor  and  C^reditor.    See  Livy,  11.  23.  and  poititn. 

*  The  insignia  of  Consular  authority  were  the  Fasces  (bundles  of  rods  with  axes  tbidt 
among  themi.  denoting  the  punishments  of  scourging  and  deci^itation;  koUM,  0»  atodu 
{nervut,  Lat.— podoAoMif,  Or.).    See  Potter  and  Adam. 

*  The  andent  mirrors  were  of  metal  t  the  aes  Corinthium  was  odebrated  fbr  Iti  cxed- 
lenoe.— f 'opua,  "  the  luxurious  capital "  of  Campania.  The  minei  of  Spaim  supplM  foU 
to  the  neighbouring  countries.  ....  .   .      ^^ 

*  For  specimens  (if  the  Roman  '*  rwUoal"  orations,  on  whkh  the  passsfe  b  foandad^  ••• 
Livy,  ii.  to,  B5;  Ui.  0, 10, 1$,  39,  A:  and,  in  Uter  tHan^lT.  »^  Sft,  Mt  r.  8,  Ac 
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SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTQN. 

Sir  E.  B.  Lttton,  one  of  the  most  elegant  novelists  of  the  time,  is  also  a 
dramatic  poet  and  a  powerftil  satirist,  and  has  lately  possibly  seeurad  his  title 
to  immoitehty  in  his  noble  romanoe-epic  ^  King  Arthor.**  His  plays  are  the 
"  Ladv  of  Lyons,**  the  «  Dncbees  de  la  VaUiere,'*  and  <«  Richelieu.'*  The 
lyrical  pieces  scattered  over  his  novels  are  remarkable  for  their  pore  and 
claasic  giaceflilneeB. 


FROM  **  TBB  DUCHBS8  DE  LA  VAIXZESB/'^      AOT  IV.      8CBKB  4. 
BRAGBLONB  TO  THB  KINa. 

Alas  I  the  Church  !    Tls  true,  this  garb  of  serge 
Dares  speech  that  daunts  the  ermine,  and  walks  free 
Where  stotit  hearts  tremble  in  the  triple  mail' 
Bnt  wherefore  ? — ^Lies  the  virtue  in  the  robe. 
Which  the  moth  eats  ?  or  in  these  senseless  beads  ? 
Or  in  the  name  of  Priest  ?    The  Pharisees 
Had  priests  that  gave  their  Saviour  to  the  cross ! 
No  I  we  have  high  immunity  and  sanction, 
That  Truth  may  teach  humanity  to  Power, 
Glide  through  the  dungeon,  pierce  the  arm^  throng. 
Awaken  Luxury  on  her  Sybarite"  couch, 
And,  startling  souls  that  slumber  on  a  throne. 
Bow  kings  before  that  priest  of  priests — ^the  Oonscibncb  ! 
•  *  «  « 

This  makes  us  sacred.    The  profEine  are  they 

Honouring  the  herald  while  tney  scorn  the  mission. 

The  king  who  serves  the  church,  yet  dings  to  mammon. 

Who  feara  the  pastor,  but  forgets  the  flodc, 

Who  bows  before  the  monitor,  and  yet 

Will  ne'er  forego  the  sin,  may  sink,  when  age 

Palsies  the  lust  and  deadens  the  temptation. 

To  the  priest-ridden,  not  repentant,  dotard, — 

For  pious  hopes  hail  superstitious  terrors, 

And  seek  some  sleek  Iscariot  of  the  Churchy 

To  sell  salvation  for  the  thirty  pieces. 

Great  though  thou  art,  awake  thee  from  the  dream 
That  earth  was  made  for  kings — mankind  for  slaughter — 
Woman  for  lust— the  People  for  the  Palace ! 
Dai'k  warnings  have  gone  forth ;  along  the  air 

1  The  *«  muAOAtr  mlitraH  of  Looif  XIV. 

*  ShAkipeue;  ne p.  131.  tupra,    Comp.  Hor.  Odct,  L  8»  9.  .  ,  ^ 

*  The  Greek  cities  of  the  aoutb  coest  of  aaciant  Italv  were  mfknuras  end  proverMftv 
their  luxury  and  efltaiinacy :  one  of  the  most  iplendid  and  powerftU  of  them  was  Sybaiw 
entheTanntfaieOiilf:    Juvenal,  vL  SM.    iBUaa.  i.  19,  *& 

Tt 
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Lingers  the  crash  of  the  first  Charles's^  throne. 

Behold  the  young,  the  fair,  the  haughty  king. 

The  ruling  courtiers,  and  the  flattering  priests ! 

Lo  I  where  the  palace  rose,  behold  the  scaffold — 

The  crowd — the  axe — the  headsman — and  the  vidiin  1 

Lord  of  the  Silver  Lilies,  canst  thou  tell 

If  the  same  fate  await  not  thy  descendant  1 

If  some  meek  son'  of  thine  imperial  line  * 

May  make  no  brother  to  yon  headless  spectre ! 

And  when  the  sage  who  saddens  o^er  the  end 

Tracks  back  the  causes,  tremble,  lest  he  finds 

The  seeds,  thy  wars,  thy  pomp,  and  thy  profusion,* 

Sowed  in  a  heartless  court  and  breadless  people, 

Grew  to  the  tree  from  which  men  shaped  the  scaffold,*- 

And  the  long  glare  of  thy  funereal  glories 

Light  unborn  monarchs  to  a  ghastly  grave  t 

Beware,  proud  Eling  I  the  Present  cries  aloud, 

A  prophet  to  the  Futm'e  !^    Wake ! — beware ! 

ntOH  ^*  THE  LADT  OF  LYONS."     ACT  n.      0CKMR  1. 
MELNOTTE  TO  PAULINE. 

lThHrJkim$wut0b€] 

A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  summer 
Its  marble  waUs,  from  out  a  glossy  bower 
Of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds, 
Whose  songs  should  syllable  thy  name  I    At  noon 
We'd  sit  beneath  the  arching  vines,  and  wonder 
Why  Earth  could  be  unhappy,  while  the  Heavens 
Still  left  us  youth  and  love ;  weM  have  no  friends 
That  were  not  lovers ;  no  ambition,  save 
To  excel  them  all  in  love ;  we'd  I'ead  no  books 
That  were  not  tales  of  love—that  we  might  smile 
To  think  how  poorly  eloquence  of  words 
'  Translates  the  poetry  of  hearts  like  ours  I 

And  when  night  came,  amidst  the  breathless  Heavens       • 

We'd  guess  what  star  should  be  our  home  when  love 

Becomes  immortal ;  while  the  perfumed  Ught 

Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps, 

And  eveiy  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 

Of  orange  groves  and  music  from  sweet  lutes. 

And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forUi 

r  the  midst  of  roses !    Dost  thou  like  the  picture  ? 

*  Of  En^nd. 

s  Louis  XVI. ;  the  Fx«nch  nation  have  of  late  had  too  mucb  ooDtempC  for  their  dcpoacd 
kinn,  or  too  much  magnanimity,  to  execute  them. 

*  Many  of  the  Keda  of  the  first  French  Revolution  were  town,  by  the  "eauie^  men- 
tiooed.  In  the  reigns  of  Loui*  XIV.  and  of  his  contemptible  suooeasor  Louis  XV.,  eom- 
pared  with  wliom  Charles  II.  of  England  might  be  called  a  patriot. 

*  The  events  of  the  last  two  yean  must  convey  a  tetrible  idea  of  the  tstant  and  In. 
poitance  of  this  "Futurs^"  whose  "cad  is  not  yet." 
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FROM  **  KINO  ARTHUR.'^     BOOK  lY. 
INVOCATION  TO  LOVE. 

Hail  then,  the  eyer  young,  albeit  of  night 

And  of  primaeval  cbao^  eldest  born  ; 
Thou,  at  whose  birth  broke  forth  the  Founts  of  Light, 

And  o*er  Creation  flush'd  the  earliest  mom ! 
Life,  in  thy  life,  snffnsed  the  conscious  whole ; 
And  formless  matter  took  the  harmonious  sout 

Hail,  Loye  1  the  Death-defyer  I  age  to  age 
Linking,  with  f  owers,  in  the  still  heart  of  man  I 

Dream  to  the  Bard,  and  marvel  to  the  Sage, 
Glory  and  mystery  since  the  world  began. 

Shadowing  the  cradle,  brightening  at  the  tomb, 

Soft  as  our  joys,  and  solemn  as  our  doom  I 

Ghost-like  amidst  the  unfamiliar  Past, 
Dim  shadows  flit  along  the  streams  of  Thne ; 

Vainly  our  learning  trifles  with  the  vast 
Unknown  of  ages !  Like  the  wizard*s  rhyme 

We  call  the  dead,  and  fi'om  the  Tartarus 

Tis  but  the  dead  that  rise  to  answer  us  I 

Voiceless  and  wan,  we  question  them  in  vain ; 

They  leave  unsolv'd  earth's  mighty  yesterday. 
But  wave  thy  wand — ^they  bloom,  they  breathe  again  I 

The  link  is  found ! — as  toe  love,  so  loved  they  I 
Warm  to  our  clasp  our  human  brothers  start, 
Man  smiles  on  man,  and  heait  speaks  out  to  heart 

Arch  power,  of  every  power  most  dread,  most  sweet, 

Ope  at  thy  touch  the  far  celestial  gates ; 
Yet  Terror  flies  with  Joy  before  thy  feet, 

And,  with  the  Graces,  glide  unseen  the  Fates  \ 
Eos  and  Hesperus,— one, ^  with  twofold  light, 
Bringer  of  day,  and  herald  of  the  night. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA.      BOOK  Vn. 

Mild,  like  all  Strength,  sits  crowned  Liberty, 
Wearing  the  aspect  of  a  youthful  Queen ; 

And  far  outstretched  along  the  unmeasured  sea 
Rolls  the  vast  shadow  of  her  throne ;  serene 

Fi'om  the  dumb  icebergs  to  the  fiery  zone, 

Rests  the  vast  shadow  of  that  guardian  throne. 

1  Venui  b  aometiroes  a  morning  (Bo$)  tometimei  an  evening  star  {ffetperuf  :  mc  note 
S,  p.  488.  ?ome  of  the  beauties  of  this  invocatioo  are  drawn  from  the  Crpble  and  Heu- 
odic  mythology. 
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And  round  her  group  the  CymriaD  V  chandess  race, 
Blent  with  the  Saxon,  brother-like ;  and  both 

Saxon  and  Cynurian  from  that  sovereign  trace 
Their  hero  line ; — Bweet  flower  of  age — ^long  growth  ; 

The  single  blossom  on  the  twofold  stem  ; 

ArUinr^s  white  plume  crests  Cerdic's  diadem. 


B^.hold  the  close  of  thirteen  hundred  years ; 

Lo  1  Cymri's  daughter  on  the  Saxon  throne  1 
Free  as  their  air  thy  Cymrian  mountaineers, 

And  in  the  heavens  one  rainbow  doud  alone 
Which  shall  not  pass,  until,  the  cyde  oV, 
The  soul  of  Arthur  comes  to  earth  once  more. 


THOMAS  NOON  TALFOURD. 

Mr  SaBJaANT*  Taliottiio's  tragediei  aie  *  The  Atheniaii  Gaptiire,'^  *  Ion,** 
and  **  The  Maaaacre  of  Oleneoe."  The  two  former  draims  are  consfnicted 
on  the  daarical  model,  the  inddents  and  catastrophe  of  each  piece  being  in- 
dependent of  the  character  of  the  heroi  and  niged  on  under  the  law  of  an  nn- 
controllable  destiny  (see  note  4,  p.  21 9,  supra).  Both  tragedies  are  eztremely 
interesting  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  rich  in  imagery,  and  pure  and  degant 
in  hmguage.  The  poet  has  produced  a  number  S  small  occasional  pieces  ; 
and  he  has  been  twice  the  biographer  of  his  beloved  friend  Charles  Ismh, 


FROM  "  THE  ATHENIAN  GAFTITK.*' 

ACT  IV.      8C.  3. 

MOTHBR  AND  SON — ^THB  REVKLATION.' 

ScaNS— ^r^  ffaU  ofButbua  ta  the  PaUue  (ai  Argwt), 

Thoas,  [AlontJ]  Again  I  stand  within  this  awful  hall ; 
I  found  the  entrance  here,  without  the  sense 
Of  vision ;  for  a  foul  and  clinging  mist. 
Like  the  damp  vapour  of  a  long-dosed  vault, 

1  Cymil,  Cumbri,  the  ancient  Brttooi.  of  whom  Arthur  ma  king;  henoa  Cambrim, 
Wale* ;  Cumherlandt  and  the  C^mfrroe  Islea,  on  the  coast  of  the  **BrUi»k''  kingdom  of 
Strethdyde.  For  the  Welsh  Cymrl,  aee  Scott's  '*  Betrothed."— CimUc»  the  Saxon  foond- 
er  of  the  Heptardi  Ungdom  or  Wenex*  Aithur*f  ■atagonlat<~IFAU<  plumt,  aee  p.  SB, 
supra. 

'  The  poet  has  recently  been  created  a  Judgew 

*  ThoaSf  an  Athenian  warrior,  captured  b  battle  by  the  Corinthiana,  and  tedneed  to 
slavery  by  Creon  the  Corinthian  Judk.  isuigedby  thequeen  Ismeoe.  orlgiittUTan  Athenian 
lady,  to  murder  Creon  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  she  nas  suflfeied  finm  the  sing.  IIiobs 
perfonns  her  will,  and  escapes  In  remorse  to  the  approadiing  Athenian  anny ;  the  dty 
•urrendan,  nnd  Iimene  repeals  hendf  ■>  the  mother  <a  Thoas. 
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Is  roand  me.    Now  its  objects  start  to  sight 
With  terrible  distinctness  t    Crimson  stains 
Break  sndden  on  the  walls  t    The  fretted  roof 
Grows  living !    Let  me  hear  a  human  Toice, 
Or  I  shall  j&y  the  madman  I 

Enter  Ismene,  richfy  drested. 

Ismtne.  Noble  soldier, 
I  bid  thee  welcome,  with  the  raptnrons  heart 
Of  one,  for  whom  thy  patriot  arm  hath  wrought 
DeliTerance  and  revenge — ^bnt  more  for  AtJiens, 
Than  for  myself,  I  hail  thee :  why  dost  droop  ? 
Art  then  oppressed  with  honoors,  as  a  weight 
Thon  wert  not  bom  to  carry  ?    I  will  tell 
That  which  shall  show  thee  native  to  the  load. 
And  shall  requite  thee  with  i^  j^  as  great 
As  that  thou  hast  conferred.    Thy  life  was  hid 
Beneath  inglorious  accident,  till  force 
Of  its  strong  current  ui^ed  it  forth  to-day, 
To  glisten  and  expand  in  sun-light.    Know 
That  it  has  issued  from  a  fountain  bright 
As  is  its  destiny. — ^Thon  sharest  with  me 
The  blood  of  Theseus.^ 

Thoas.  If  thy  speech  is  true, — 
And  I  have  something  in  me  which  responds 
To  its  high  tidingi, — 1  am  doom'd  to  bear 
A  heavier  woe  than  I  believed  the  gods 
Would  ever  lay  on  mortal ;  I  have  stood 
Unwittingly  upon  a  skiey  height, 
By  ponderous  gloom  encircled, — ^thou  hast  shown 
The  mountaui-snmmit  moumfolly  reversed 
In  the  black  mirror  of  a  lurid  lake, 
Whose  waters  soon  shall  cover  me,^rve  stain'd 
A  freeman's  nature ;  thou  hast  shown  it  sprung 
From  gods  and  heroes,  and  would'st  have  me  proud 
Of  the  foul  sacrilege. 

Ismene.  If  that  just  deed. 

Which  thus  disturbs  thy  foncy,  were  a  crime. 
What  is  it  in  the  range  of  glorious  acts. 
Past  and  to  come,  to  which  thou  art  allied, 
But  a  faint  speck,  an  atom,  which  no  eye 
But  thine  would  dwell  on  ? — 

T/uxis.  It  infects  them  all ; 

Spreads  out  funereal  blackness  as  they  pass 
In  sad  review  before  me.    Hadst  thou  pour'd 
This  greatness  on  my  unpolluted  heart, 
How  had  it  bounded  I  now  it  tortures  me, 
From  thee,  fell  sorceress,  who  snared  my  soul, 


>  TheHciD4LinfforAtlMiMaiidUMfiMiiiteoriurooiMtituUoa. 
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Here— 4n  this  very  hall  !* — 'Maj  the  strong  curse 
Which  breathes  from  out  the  rains  of  a  nature 
Blasted  bj  guilt— 

Ismene.  Hold  I    Parricide— forbear  I 

She  whom  thou  hast  avenged,  she  whom  the  death 
Of  Creon  hath  set  free,  whom  thou  would'st  corae. 
Is  she  who  bore  thee ! 

Tkoai.  Thou  I 

Inmne.  Dost  doubt  my  word ! 

Is  there  no  witness  in  thy  mantling  blood 
Which  tells  thee  whence  *twas  drawn  ?    Is  nature  silent  ? 
If,  horn  the  mists  of  infancy,  no  form 
Of  her  who,  sunk  in  poverty,  forgot 
Its  ills  in  tending  thee,  and  made  the  hopes 
Which  glimmer'd  in  thy  smiles  her  comfort, — gleams 
Upon  thee  yet ; — hast  thou  forgot  the  night 
When  foragers  from  Corinth  tossed  a  brand 
Upon  the  roof  that  sheltered  thee ;  dragg'd  out 
The  mother  from  the  hearth  where  she  had  sat 
Resigned  to  perish,  shrieking  for  the  babe 
Whom  from  her  bosom  they  had  rent  ?    That  child 
Now  listens.    As  in  npid  flight  I  gazed 
Backward  upon  the  blazing  ruin,  shapes 
Of  furies,  from  amid  the  fire,  lookM  out 
And  grinn'd  upon  me.    Every  weary  night. 
While  I  have  lain  upon  my  wretched  bed. 
They  have  been  with  me,  pointing  to  the  hour 
Of  vengeance.    Thon  hast  wrought  it  for  me,  Son  I 
Embrace  thy  mother ! 

Thoas.  Would  the  solid  earth 

Would  open,  and  enfold  me  in  its  strong 
And  stifling  grasp,  that  I  might  be  as  though 
I  neV  was  bom. 

Ismene,  Dost  mock  me  ?    I  have  dasp'd 

Sonx>w  and  shame,  as  if  thev  were  my  sons, 
To  keep  my  heart  from  haixtening  into  stone ; 
The  promised  hour  arrived ;  and,  when  it  came. 
The  furies,  in  repayment,  sent  an  arm 
Moulded  from  mine,  to  strike  the  oppressor  dead. 
I  triumphed, — and  I  sent  thee ! 

Thoas.  Dost  confess 

That,  conscious  who  I  was,  thou  urged  my  knife 
Against  the  king  ? 

Ismene.  Confess  I — ^I  glory  in  it  I — 

Thy  arm  hath  done  the  purpose  of  my  will ; 
For  which  I  bless  it.    Now  I  am  thy  suitor. 
Victorious  hero  1    Pay  me  for  those  cares 
Long  past)  which  man  ne'er  guesses  at ;— for  years 

>  BefiBTring  to  Act  ill.  Se.  t. 
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Of  daily,  silent  snffering,  which  young  soldiers 
Have  not  a  word  to  body  forth  ;  for  all, — 
By  filling  for  a  moment  these  fond  arms, 
Which  held  thee  first. 

Thoas.  {Shrinking  Jrom  herJ]  I  cannot.    I  wiU  kneel 
To  thank  thee  for  thy  love,  ere  thou  didst  kill 
Hononr  and  Hope ; — then  grovel  at  thy  feet, 
And  pray  them  trample  out  the  wretched  life 
Thon  gav'st  me. 

Ismene,  Ha  1    Beware,  unfeeling  man  : — 

I  had  opposed,  had  cmsh^d  all  human  loves, 
And  they  were  withered ;  thon  hast  caird  them  forth, 
Rushing  in  crowds  from  memory's  thousand  cells. 
To  scoff  at  them.    Beware  I  '  They  will  not  slumber, 
Bat  sting  like  scorpions. 


FROM  "  ION." 
ACT  n.      SCENE  1. 
ION  TO  ADRA6TUS. 

Think  upon  the  time 
When  the  clear  depths  of  thy  yet  lucid  soul 
Were  ruf9ed  with  the  troublings  of  strange  joy, 
As  if  some  nnseen  visitant  from  heaven 
Touched  the  cahn  lake,  and  wreathed  its  images 
In  sparkling  waves  ; — recal  the  dallying  hope, 
That  on  the  margin  of  assurance  trembled. 
As  loth  to  lose  in  certainty  too  blessed 
Its  happy  being;— taste  in  thought  again 
Of  the  stolen  sweetness  of  those  evening  walks. 
When  pansled  turf  was  air  to  wing6d  feet. 
And  circling  forests,  by  ethereal  touch 
Enchanted,  wore  the  livery  of  the  sky, 
As  if  about  to  melt  in  golden  light 
Shapes  of  one  heavenly  vision ;  and  thy  heart. 
Enlarged  by  its  new  sympathy  with  one. 
Grew  bountiful  to  all ! 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Mr  Tbnntson  is  the  author  of  a  Yolume  of  miflcellaneom  pocnu,  and 
latterly  of  a  longer  composition,  the  **  Princess.**  The  characteiistics  of  his 
poetry  lie  rather  in  its  external  dress  of  imagery  and  language,  than  in  any 
mas  towards  a  particular  hne  of  thought  or  subject  His  pieces  might  be 
dassed,  in  the  manner  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  into  Poems  of  the  Afie^ons  | 
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PoemB  of  the  Faney  ;  Studies  from  Claaioal  Stainazy  and  Oathic  Ro- 
mance, &&  Many  of  tbem,  from  the  apparent  unintelligibili^  of  tbcir  ex- 
ternal shape,  have  been  nppoeed  to  bear  an  esoteric  meaaiqg.  The 
**  Princess**  especially,  apparently  a  Gothic  romance  in  a  dimwiny^w 
dress,  has  been  supposed  to  figure  forth,  not  merely  the  poeitioD  which 
women  and  their  education  hold  in  the  scale  of  modem  drilisation,  but  to 
indicate  also  the  results  of  modem  science  on  the  relations,  affectioDs, 
and  employments  of  society.  The  verse  of  Mr  Tennyson  is  a  composite 
melody,  it  has  great  power  and  large  compass ;  original,  yei  deli^tluUy 
mingled  with  the  notes  of  other  poets.  His  mind  is  richly  stored  with 
objects  which  he  inTests  sometimes  with  the  sunny  mists  of  Coleridge, 
sometimes  with  the  amiable  simplicity^  of  Wordsworth,  or  the  pfflpsMr 
distinctness  of  Hood.  Mr  Tennyson  is  the  youngest  of  our  ''Sons  of 
Song*  whose  name  of  late  years  has  attracted  conspicuously  the  paUic 
attention. 


LOYE  AKD  DEATH. 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gathering  light. 
Love  paced  the  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  idi  about  him  roU'd  his  lustrous  eyes ; 
When,  taming  round  a  cassia,  frdl  in  view. 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 
And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight : 
*^  You  must  begone,"  said  Death,  *'  these  walks  are  mine."' 
Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans^  for  flight ; 
Yet,  ere  ne  parted,  said, — **  This  hoar  is  thine : 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life ;  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneaUi, 
So  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  ci-eates  the  shade  of  death ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall. 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all.'' 

THB  OOLDKir  TEAR. 

We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  things  move ; 
The  sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  sun ; 
The  dark  earth  follows,  wheeled  in  her  ellipse. 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves, 
More  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 

Ah,  though  the  times,  when  some  new  thought  can  bad, 
Are  but  as  poets*  seasons  when  they  flower, 
Yet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 

'  Wiagit  so  Milton  hM  "ssU-braed  vau."  Psr.  Lost,  tt.  H9:  ne  theoM  ftm  oT  Ihi 
wor(t  note  9,  p.  SB,  tupia. 
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Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march, 
And  slow  and  snre  comes  np  the  golden  year. 

When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  monnded  heaps, 
Bnt  smit  with  freer  light,  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man 
Through  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year. 

Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles  ?  wrens  be  wrens  ? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less. 
Bat  he  not  less  the  eagle.    Happy  days, 
Boll  onward,  leading  np  the  golden  year ! 

Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the  Press ; 
^  Fly,  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross : 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
With  silks,  and  froits,  and  spices,  clear  of  toll, 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 

Bnt  we  grow  old.    Ah,  when  shall  all  men^s  good 
Be  each  man's  role,  and  aniversal  peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea. 
Through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year  ? 

THE  POET. 

The  Poet  in  golden  dime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill, 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll, 

Before  him  lay :  with  echoing  feet  he  threaded 

The  secret'st  walks  of  fame : 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were  headed 

And  winged  with  flame. 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown^  from  his  silver  tongudi 

And  of  so  flerce  a  flight. 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  snug, 

Filling  with  light 

»  Any  work  oa  the  Indian  Archipdago-Keppell  Ezpemtion  to  Bohmo,  for  example- 
will  give  an  account  of  the  Indian  prance  of  shooting  game  by  blowing  poiMiocd  anowf 
ttafough  a  tubeb— €alpc^  ne  note  1,  p.  4S8. 

u  n 
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And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bof0 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit ; 
Then,  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field  flower. 

The  froitful  wit, 

Cleaving,  took  root,  and  springing  forth  anew. 

Where'er  they  fell,  behold. 
Like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semUance,  grow 

A  flower  all  gold. 

And  bravely  furnished  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  wing^  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing  spring 

Of  Mope  and  Youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with  beams. 

Though  one  did  fling  the  fire ; 
Heaven  flowed  upon  the  soul  in  many  dreams 

Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  truth,  the  world 

Like  one  great  garden  showed, 
And  through  the  wreaths  of  floating  dsA  upcurrd» 

Rare  sunrise  flowed. 

And  Freedom  reared  in  that  august  sunrise 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow, 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  burning  eyes 

Melted  like  snow. 

There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robes, 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies ; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 

Of  her  keen  eyes, 

And  in  her  raiments  hem  was  traced  in  flame 

Wisdom  t  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power — a  sacred  name ; 

And  when  she  spake, 

Her  words  that  gather  thunder  as  they  ran. 
And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 

Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 
Making  earth  wonder, 

So  was  theur  meaning  to  her  words.    No  sword 

Of  wrath  her  right  arm  whirled, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  his  word 

She  shook  the  world. 


OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES.  jSO/ 

CHARLES  LAM6L 
(1775—1834.) 

Fvw  men  haTe  been  more  beloved  amidst  their  sphere  of  fiiends,  and 
Gonseqaently  more  lamented  in  removal,  than  CharlcB  Lamb.  Full  of 
quaint  humour  and  practical  kindliness  of  heart,  and  characterised  bj  every 
attractive  peculiarity  of  temperament  and  disposition,  he  was  formed  to  be 
the  pet  of  friendship.  Bom  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances,  and 
educated  in  Christ  Church,  he  was  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ; 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  precluded  this  prospect,  and  his  life  was  de- 
▼oted  to  the  desk  of  a  clerk  in  the  India  House.  His  affectionate  care  of  his 
■ister,  to  one  of  whose  fits  of  insanity  her  mother  had  fidlen  a  victim,  forms 
the  most  beautiftil  trait  in  Lamb's  character.  He  has  the  feelings  rather 
than  the  formal  accomplishments  of  a  poet ;  and  he  had  dived  with  true  re- 
lish into  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  elder  English  writers-  He  was  the 
dearest  friend  of  his  school-fellow,  Coleridge,  whose  genius  he  almost  ido- 
lised, and  whose  reputation  in  the  criticism  of  early  English  literature  he 
shares.  Lamb's  most  popular  works  are  his  charming  essays  under  the 
whimsical  signature  of  Ella  ;  his  selections  from  the  early  dramatists ;  and 
the  tales  compiled  by  himself  and  his  sister  fit>m  Shakspeare*^  plays. 


OLD  FAMnJAB  FACES. 

I  have  had  playmates,  I  h^ve  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school  days, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing, 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  once,  faurest  among  women  ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  most  not  see  her--r 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly  ; — 
Left  him,  tomose  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  childhood ; 
Earth  seem*d  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverae, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  fathers  dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces ; — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have  left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  ai-e  departed ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  &millar  facea^ 
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TBS  AABBATft  BILLB. 

The  cheeifol  Sabbath  belb,  wfaeiever  heard. 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one  who,  from  the  far-off  hills,  proclauiiB 

Tidings  of  good  to  Zion  :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant  solitary  man, 

"Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to  lore 

Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft. 

And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 

And  baffles  his  pursuit, — thou^t-sick  and  tired 

Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 

No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 

Half  wishes  for  society  again. 

Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute. 

Sudden  I  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 

The  cheering  music ;  his  relentbg  soul 

Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  lifb. 

And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON.   (U  E.  L.) 

(1802—1838.) 

pRiviouLST  to  the  year  1824,  when  her  **  Improvintrioe"  speared,  Mi« 
Landon,  under  the  signature  L.  E.  L.  bad  acquired  considerable  celebritj 
by  her  fugiUTe  pieces  in  the  Literaiy  Gaiette.  Between  1825  and  182d,  her 
**  Troubadour,**  **  Golden  Violet,**  and  **  Venetian  Bracelet,**  contributed  to  en- 
hance  her  reputation  ;  and  during  these.and  the  subsequent  yeazs  she  pro- 
duced seTeral  novels,  and  multitudes  of  contributions  hi  prose  and  Teiae  to  the 
annuals  and  other  periodicals.  In  1838  she  married  Mr  George  Maclean, 
^▼emor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  Guinea.  Shortly  aft^  hex  arrival  in  Afiiea. 
m  the  midst  of  apparent  prospects  of  domestic  happiness  and  increased  lite- 
raiy activity,  she  was  found  dead  in  her  room,  having,  it  was  sappoeed, 
swallowed  poison  in  mistake  for  a  medicine  for  the  cure  S  a  spasmodic  afiec- 
tion.  Her  tragical  &te  excited  univnsal  commiseration  and  regret,  as  lier 
name  stood  among  the  first  of  the  literary  reputations  of  the  period.  Miss 
Landon*s  poetry,  melancholy,  delicate,  sentimental,  meditative,  and  pasnon- 
ate,  has  been  remarked  to  have  been  in  singular  contrast  with  the  extemal 
manners  of  its  authoress,  which  wore  ao  lively,  buoyant,  and  unconstrained 
a  character,  setting  at  nought  many  of  the  small  conventional  decorums  of 
society,  as  to  subject  her  name  to  cruel  and  luijust  calumny.  Her  poetry, 
though  much  of  it  is  cast  in  the  el^gsnt  and  dreamy  sphere  of  sentiment, 
the  taste  for  which  is  rapidly  passing  away  before  a  more  solid  and  practical 
style  of  poetical  thinking,  is  still  popular.  Her  writing  was  advancing  in  the 
more  valuable  qualities  of  composition,  when  her  genius  was  so  suddenly 
quenched.  Miss  Landon  was  the  daughter  of  an  army  agent  in  London  ; 
losing  her  &ther  in  early  life,  her  generous  kindness  devoted  much  of  the 
emoluments  of  her  pen  to  the  support  of  her  relatives. 
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THE  TBOUBADOCB. 

He  ndsed  the  golden  cap  from  the  board. 

It  sparkled  with  purple  wealth, 
He  kissed  the  brim  her  lip  had  prest, 

And  drank  to  his  lady^s  health. 

Ladye,  to-night  I  pledge  thy  name, 

To-morrow  thoa  shalt  pledge  mme ; 
Ever  the  smile  of  beanty  should  light 

The  yiotor's  blood-red  wine. 

There  are  some  flowers  of  brightest  bloom 

Amid  thy  beautifol  haur, 
Give  me  those  roses,  they  shall  be 

The  fayoor  I  will  wear. 

For  ere  their  colour  is  wholly  gone, 
Or  the  breath  of  their  sweetness  fled, 

They  shall  be  placed  in  thv  curls  again. 
Bat  dy'd  of  a  deeper  red. 

The  warrior  rode  forth  in  the  morning  light, 

And  beside  his  snow-white  plame 
Were  the  roses  wet  with  the  sparkling  dew, 

Like  pearls  on  their  crimson  bloom. 

The  maiden  stood  on  her  highest  tower. 

And  watoh'd  her  knight  depart ; 
She  dash'd  her  tear  aside,  bat  her  hand 

Might  not  still  her  beating  heart 

All  day  she  watched  the  distant  clouds 

Float  on  the  distant  air, 
A  crucifix  upon  her  neck, 

And  on  her  lips  a  prayer. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  twilight  came 

With  her  banner  of  peariin  grey, 
And  then  afar  she  saw  a  band 

Wind  down  the  vale  their  way. 

They  came  like  victors,  for  high  o'er  their  ranks 

were  then:  crimson  colours  borne ; 
And  a  stranger  pennon  droop*d  beneath. 

But  that  was  bow'd  and  torn. 

But  she  saw  no  nrhite  steed  first  in  the  ranks. 

No  rider  that  spurr'd  before ; 
But  the  evening  shadows  were  closiug  fast. 

And  she  could  see  no  more. 
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She  tnmM  from  ber  watch  on  the  lonely  toirer« 

In  haste  to  reach  the  hall, 
And  as  she  sprang  down  the  winding  stair. 

She  heard  the  &awbridge  M. 

A  hundred  harps  their  welcome  rung, 

Then  paused,  as  if  in  fear ; 
The  ladje  entered  the  hall,  and  saw 

Her  tme  knight  stretched  on  his  bier. 

HANKIBAL*8  OATfl. 

And  the  night  was  dark  and  calm, 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air ; 
The  leaves  of  the  grove  were  atiJI, 

As  the  presence  of  death  was  there ; — 

Only  a  moaning  sonnd 

Came  from  the  distant  sea ; 
It  was  as  if,  like  life, 

It  had  no  tranqnillity. 

A  warrior  and  a  child 

Fass'd  throngh  the  sacred  wood* 
Which,  like  a  mystery, 
.  Aronnd  the  temple  stood. 

The  warrior^s  brow  was  worn 
With  the  weight  of  casque  and  plume. 

And  Bun-bnmt  was  his  cheek, 
And  his  eye  and  brow  were  ^omn. 

The  child  was  young  and  fair. 
But  the  forehead  large' and  high. 

And  the  dark  eyes*  flashing  light 
Seem'd  to  feel  their  destiny. 

They  enter*d  in  the  temple, 

And  stood  before  the  shrine ; 
It  streamed  with  the  victim's  blood. 

With  incense  and  with  wine. 

The  ground  rock'd  beneath  th^  feet. 

The  thunder  shook  the  dome ; 
But  the  boy  stood  firm,  and  swore 

Eternal  hate  to  Bome. 

There's  a  page  in  history 

O'er  which  tears  of  blood  were  wept, 
And  that  page  is  the  record 

How  that  oath  of  hate  was  kept. 
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THX  DESERTER. 

The  muffled  drnm  ia  rolling,  and  the  low 
Notes  of  the  death-march  float  upon  the  wind, 
And  stately  steps  are  pacing  round  that  square 
With  slow  and  measor'd  tread ;  but  every  brow 
Is  darkened  with  emotion,  and  stem  eyes, 
That  looked  unshrinking  on  the  face  of  death, 
When  met  in  battle,  are  now  moist  with  tears. 
The  silent  ring  is  formed,  and,  in  the  midst, 
Stands  the  deserter  I  Can  this  be  the  same, 
The  young,  the  gallant  Edward?  and  are  these 
The  laurels  promised  in  his  early  dreams  ? 
These  fettered  hands,  this  doom  of  open  shame  ? 
Alas  I  for  young  and  passionate  spirits  I  Soon 
False  lights  will  dazzle.    He  had  madly  join'd 
The  rebel  banner !  Oh !  'twas  pride  to  link 
His  fate  with  Erin's  patriot  tew,  to  fight 
For  liberty  or  the  grave !  But  he  was  now 
A  prisoner ;  yet  there  he  stood  as  firm 
As  though  his  feet  were  not  upon  the  tomb : 
His  cheek  was  pale  as  marble,  and  as  cold  ; 
But  his  lips  trembled  not,  and  his  dark  eyes 
Glanced  proudlv  round.    But  when  they  bared  lus  breast 
For  the  death  shot,  and  took  a  portrait  thence, 
He  clench'd  his  hands,  and  gasp'd,  and  one  deep  sob 
Of  agony  burst  fix)m  him,  and  he  hid 
His  face  awhile, — his  mother's  look  was  there. 
He  could  not  steel  his  soul  when  he  recaU'd 
The  bitterness  of  her  despur.    It  pass'd — 
That  moment  of  wild  anguish ;  he  knelt  down ; 
That  sunbeam  shed  its  glory  over  one. 
Young,  proud,  and  brave^  nerved  in  deep  energy ; 
The  next  fell  over  cold  and  bloody  clay. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUMMY  IN  BELZONI^  EXHIBITION. 
BT  HORACE  SMITH. 

And  thou  hast  walked  abont  (how  strange  a  stoiy  I) 
In  Thebes's  streets  three  thousand  yeara  ago, 

When  the  Memnoniom  was  in  ail  its  glorj, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  oyerthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stnpendonst 

Of  which  tne  very  ruins  are  tremendous  1 

Speak !  for  thon  long  enough  hast  acted  domby ) 
Thoa  hast  a  tongne,  come,  let  us  hear  its  tune ; 

lliou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs  above  ground,  mummy! 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Not  like  thm  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs,  and  featorea. 

Tell  us — ^for  doubtless  thou  can'st  recollect— 
To  whom  we  should  assign  the  Sphinxes  fiune  ? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  Pframid  that  bears  his  name? 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  ? 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  mason,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  tell  the  secrets  of  thy  trade — 

Then  say,  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 
In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  sunrise  played? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Priest— if  so,  my  struggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  jugg^ea. 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 
Has  hob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  glass  to  ^ass ; 

Or  dropped  a  halQ[)enny  in  Homer's  hat, 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass^ 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  toreh  at  the  great  Temple's  dedication. 
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I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  armed, 
Has  any  Boman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  bnried,  and  embalmed 
Ere  Bomulvs  and  Remos  had  been  sn<dded : 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begui 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  ran. 

Then  conldst  develope,  if  that  withered  tongue 
Might  tell  ns  what  those  sightless  orbs  have  seen, 

How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  freeih  and  yonng, 
And  the  great  delnge  still  had  left  it  green ; 

Or  was  it  then  so  old,  that  history's  pages 

Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  ? 

Still  silent,  incommnnicatiye  elf  I 
Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  tows  ; 

Bot  prythee  tell  va  somethmg  of  thyself, 
Beveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-house ; 

Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slumbered, 

What  hast  thou  seen-^what  strange  adventures  numbered  ? 

Shice  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations ; 

The  Boman  empire  has  b^^  and  ended. 
New  worlds  have  risen— we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

Whilst  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder. 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast. 

And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  roll'd ; 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kiyed  that  face  ? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  ? 

Statue  of  flesh— immortal  of  the  dead ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  I 
Posthumous  man,  who  qnit'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morning. 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 
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Why  should  this  worthless  tegmnent  endnref 
Ii  its  iindymg  gnest  be  lost  for  ever? 

Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
In  living  yirtne,  that,  when  both  most  sever, 

Although  cormption  mav  onr  frame  oonsome, 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  APOTHECARY, 
BT  GEORGE  GOLICAK. 

A  man  in  many  a  country  town,  we  know, 
Professes  openly  with  death  to  wrestle ; 

Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe. 
Armed  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm,  no  enemies  they  are. 
Bat  meet  just  like  pruse-figfaters  in  a  fair, 
Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box, 
Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks, 
With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother : 
So  (many  a  sufifering  patient  saith), 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 
Still  they  are  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  .Ssculapian  Une 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-l^e : 
No  man  could  better  ^d  a  pill, 

Or  make  a  bill; 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister ; 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head ; 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed. 

Or  [spread  a  phister.] 

His  fame  full  six  miles,  round  the  country  ran ; 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  solus : 
All  the  old  women  called  him  "  a  fine  man  ;*'— 

His  name  was  Bolus. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  trade 
(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter), 
Bead  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said. 
And  cultivated  the  belles  lettres. 
And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 

Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic? 
Of  poetry,  though  patron  god, 

Apollo  patronizes  physic. 
Bolud  loved  Yerse,  and  took  so  much  delight  In't, 
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That  his  prescriptioiis  he  resolved  to  write  in^t. 
Ko  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels 

In  dapper  couplets,  like  Gay's  fkbles ; 
Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hndibras. 

Apothecary's  verse  1  and  where's  the  treason  i 

Tis  simply  honest  dealing,  not  a  crime ; 
'Wben  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason. 

It  is  bat  fair  to  give  a  lictle  rhyme. 

He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door. 

Some  three  miles  from  the  town,  it  might  be  fomr ; 

To  whom,  one  evening,  Bolus  sent  an  article, 

In  pharmacy  that's  called  cathartical ; 

And,  on  the  label  of  the  stuff, 

He  wrote  this  verse, 
Which  one  would  think  was  clear  enough 

And  terse :-« 

''  When  taken, 
To  be  well  shaken." 

Kext  morning  early,  Bolus  rose, 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes 

Upon  his  pad,  ^ 

Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had : 
It  was  indeed  a  very  sony  hack ; 

But  that's  of  course ; 

For  what's  expected  from  a  horse 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back? 

Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtfhl  tap, 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  face, 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place — 

Portending  some  disaster ; 
John's  countenance  as  rueM  looked  and  grim, 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physic'd  him, 

And  not  his  master. 

''  Well,  how's  the  patient  ?"  Bolus  said : 

John  shook  his  head. 
"  Indeed ! — ^hum  I  ha  I — ^that's  very  odd ! 
He  took  the  draught?"    John  gave  a  nod. 
*^  Well,  how  ?  what  then  ?  speak  out  you  dunce  P 
**  Why  then,"  says  John,  we  shook  him  once." 
**  Shook  him  1 — ^how  ?"    Bolus  stammered  out. 

♦*  We  jolted  him  about," 
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"  Zounds  I  shake  a  patient,  man  I — a  shake  won*t  do.** 
"  No,  Sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  two." 

** Two  shakesi  od's  cwse! 

Twoold  make  the  patient  worse.** 
''  It  did  so,  Sir,  and  so  a  third  we  tried.** 
•'  WeU,  and  what  then  ?'*    «'  Then,  Su-,  my  master  died."* 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  RICHMOND  CHURCHYARD. 
YORKSHIRE. 

BT  HEBBSST  KSOWLES, 

•<  It  to  food  fbr  us  to  be  hen :  If  thou  wilt,  let  ui  make  h««  thne  libHMMi 
far  thee,  ead  one  for  MoMt,  and  flBeJtagKUM.   Matt  xTiL4. 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here ; 
If  ihon  wilt,  let  ns  boiid— bat  for  whom  ? 

Nor  EUas  nor  Moses  appear, 
Bat  the  shadows  of  eve  that  encompass  the  gloom, 
The  abode  of  the  dead  and  the  place  of  the  tomb. 

Shall  we  boild  to  Ambitum  f  oh,  no  I 
Affiighted,  he  shrmketh  away ; 

For,  see  I  they  wonld  pin  him  below. 
In  a  small  narrow  cave,  and,  be^  with  cold  day. 
To  the  meanest  of  reptiles  a  peer  and  a  prey  I 

To  Beauty  f  ah,  no !— she  forgets 
The  charms  which  she  wielded  before— 

Nor  knows  the  foal  worm  that  he  frets 
The  skin  which  bat  yesterday  fools  coald  adore, 
For  Uie  smoothness  it  held,  or  the  tint  which  it  wore. 


Shall  we  boild  to  the  porple  of  J 
The  trappings  which  dizen  the  prond? 

Alas  1  Uiey  are  all  laid  asiae ; 
And  here's  neither  dress  nor  adornment  allow'd. 
Bat  the  long  winding-sheet  and  the  fringe  of  the  shrond. 

To  Riches  f  alas  1  *tis  in  vain ; 
Who  hid,  in  their  tarns  have  been  hid  : 

The  treasares  are  sqaandered  again ; 
And  here  in  the  grave  are  all  metals  forbid. 
Bat  the  tinsel  that  shone  on  the  dark  coffin-lid. 

To  the  pleasnres  which  3iirth  can  aiford— 
The  revel,  the  laogh,  and  the  Jeer  ? 
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Ah  I  here  is  a  plentifTil  board ! 
Bat  the  gaests  are  all  mate  as  their  pitifal  cheer. 
And  none  bat  the  worm  is  a  reyeller  here. 

Shall  we  baild  to  Affectum  and  Loye  ? 
Ah,  no  I  they  have  withered  and  died. 

Or  fled  with  the  spirit  above ; 
Friends,  brothers,  and  sisters,  are  laid  side  by  side. 
Yet  none  have  sainted,  and  none  have  i*epUed. 

Unto  Sorrow  f — ^The  dead  cannot  grieve ; 
Not  a  sob,  not  a  sigh  meets  mine  ear. 

Which  compassion  itself  coold  relieye  I 
Ah  1  sweetly  they  slomber,  nor  hope,  love,  nor  fear — 
Peace,  peace  is  the  watchword,  the  only  one  here  1 

Unto  Deaih,  to  whom  monarchs  most  bow  ? 
Ah,  no  I  for  his  empire  is  known, 

And  here  there  are  trophies  enow  1 
Beneath — ^the  cold  dead,  and  aronnd — ^the  dark  stone, 
Are  the  signs  of  a  sceptre  that  none  may  disown  I 

The  first  tabernacle  to  Hope  we  will  baild, 
And  look  for  the  sleepers  aronnd  as  to  rise ; 

The  second  to  Fatth,  which  ensures  it  fhlfilied ; 
And  the  third  to  the  Lamb  of  the  great  sacrifice, 
Who  beqaeath*d  as  them  both  when  he  rose  to  the  skies 


HOW-DTE-DO  AND  GOOD-BYE. 

BT  THE  HON  WILLIAM  SPENCER. 

One  day^  Good-bye  met  How-d*ye-do, 

Too  close  to  shnn  salnting ; 
Bat  soon  the  rival  sisters  flew 

From  kissing  to  dispnting. 

"  Away,"  says  How-d'ye-do,  "  yoar  mien 

Appals  my  cheerfal  natnre : 
No  name  so  sad.  as  years  is  seen 

In  sorrow's  nomenclatnre. 

'^  Where'er  I  give  one  sanshine  hoar, 
Your  doud  comes  In  to  shade  it ; 

Where'er  I  plant  one  bosom  flower, 
Your  mildew  drops  to  fade  it. 
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**  Ere  How-d'ye-do  has  toned  each  tongae 
To  ^  Hope's  delighted  measure,' 

Grood-bje  on  Friendship's  ear  has  vmag 
The  knell  of  parting  pteasare  I 

**•  From  sorrows  past,  my  chemic  skill 
Draws  smMes  of  consolation ; 

While  yon,  fix)m  present  joys,  distil 
The  tears  of  separation,** 

Good-bye  replied,  "  Yonr  statements  tme, 
And  well  yonr  cause  yon've  pleaded ; 

Bnt  pray  who'd  thmk  of  How-d'ye-do, 
Unless  Good-bye  preceded? 

**  Without  my  prior  inflnenoe 
Conld  yonrs  have  ever  flonrished  ? 

And  can  yonr  hand  one  flower  dispense, 
Bnt  those  my  tears  hare  nonrished? 

"  How  oft, — ^if  at  the  conrt  of  love 
Concealment  is  the  fashion, — 

When  How-d'ye-do  has  failed  to  move. 
Good-bye  reveals  the  passion  ? 

"  How  oft  when  Cnpid's  fires  decline,-— 
As  every  heart  remembers, — 

One  sigh  of  mine,  and  only  mine, 
Revives  the  dying  embers  ? 

'*  Go,  bid  the  timid  lover  choose. 

And  I'll  resign  my  charter. 
If  he,  for  ten  kind  How-d'ye-do's, 

One  kind  Good-bye  would  barter! 

*'  From  Love  and  Friendship's  Undred 

We  both  derive  existence ; 
And  they  wonld  both  lose  half  their  force 

Without  our  joint  assistance. 

**  *T!s  well  the  world  our  merit  knows, 
Since  time,  there's  no  denying. 

One  half  in  How-d'ye-doing  goes, 
And  t'other  in  Good-byeing." 
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TH£  THREE  BLACK  CROWS. 

BY  DB  BTBOM. 

Two  honest  tradesmen,  meeting  in  the  Strand^ 
One  took  the  other  briskly  by  the  hand  ; 
''  Hark  ye,"  said  he,  ^*  lis  an  odd  story  this 
Abont  the  crows !"— "  I  don't  know  what  it  is," 

Replied  his  fnend. **  No  I  Tm  surprised  at  that — 

Where  I  come  from,  it  is  the  common  chat ; 
Bnt  yon  shall  hear, — ^an  odd  affair  indeed  1 
And  that  it  happened,  they  are  all  agreed : 
Not  to  detain  yon  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman  who  lives  not  far  from  ^Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  Alley  knows, 
Takmg  a  yomit,  threw  np  Three  Black  Crows  T 

"  Impossible  I" "  Nay,  but  'tis  really  true ; 

I  had  it  from  good  hands,  and  so  may  yon.*' 

"  From  whose,  I  pray  ?" So,  haying  named  the  man. 

Straight  to  inquire  his  curious  comrade  ran. 

"  Sir,  did  you  tell" ^relating  the  affair ; 

**  Yes,  Sir,  I  did ;  and,  if  'tis  worth  your  care, 

'Twas  Mr" — Such-a-one — "  who  told  it  me ; 

But,  by  the  bye,  'twas  Tidq  black  crows,  not  Threes 

Resolved  to  trace  so  wondrous  an  event, 
Quick  to  the  third,  the  virtuoso  went 
"  Sir,"— and  so  forth—*'  Why,  yes ;  the  thing  is  fact, 
Though,  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact : 
It  was  not  Two  black  crows,  'twas  only  One ; 
The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon  : 

The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case." 

"  Where  may  I  find  him?"—"  Why,  in"— such  a  phice. 

Away  he  went :  and,  having  found  him  out, — 

"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt." 

Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referr'd. 

And  begged  to  know  if  time  what  he  had  beard ; 

"  Did  you,  Sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  ?"— "  Not  I."— 

**  Bless  me ! — how  people  propagate  a  lie  I — 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  Three^  Two^  and  One  ; 

And  here  I  find  all  comes  at  last  to  None  J     - 

Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all  ?" 

**  Crow — crow — ^perhaps  I  might,— now  I  recal 

The  matter  over."—"  And  pflly.  Sir,  what  was't  ?" 

*%Why,  I  was  horrid  sick,  and  at  the  last 

I  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbour  so. 

Something  that  was — as  blacky  Sir,  as  a  crow." 
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THE  BABY'S  DEBUT. 
BY  JAMBS  SMTtSL 

FROM  "  REJECTED  ADDRESSES."^ 

[BpokM  in  the  chMicter  of  Ncney  Lake,  afflrl  alglit  ymaotagt,  wbo  is  dawa  opn  Ot 
iti«e  in  ft  diUd'k  chaise  by  Saauid  Hugfae^  her  imde's  porterO 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  was  eigbt  on  New  Year's  day ; 

So  in  Kate  Wilson's  shop 
Papa  (he's  my  papa  and  Jack's^ 
Bought  me^  last  week,  a  doll  of  wax. 

And  brother  Jack  a  top. 

Jack's  in  the  pouts,  and  this  it  is, — 
He  thinks  mine  came  to  more  than  his ; 

So  to  my  drawer  he  goes, 
Tikea  out  the  doll,  and,  oh  my  stars ! 
He  pokes  her  head  between  the  bars, 

Aiid  melts  off  half  her  nose  1 

Quite  cross,  a  bit  of  string  I  beg, 
And  tie  it  to  his  peg-top's  peg, 

And  bang,  with  might  and  main. 
Its  head  a^^iinst  the  parlonr  door ; 
Off  flies  the  head,  and  hits  the  floor, 

And  breaks  a  window  pane. 

This  made  him  cry  with  rage  and  spite ; 
Well,  let  him  cry,  it  senres  him  right. 

A  pretty  thing,  forsooth ! 
If  he^s  to  melt,  all  scalding  hot, 
Half  my  doll's  nose,  and  I  am  not 

To  draw  his  peg-top's  tooth  1 

Annt  Hannah  heard  the  window  break. 
And  cried,  **  O  naoghty  Nwncy  Lake, 

Thus  to  distress  yoor  aunt : 
No  Drurr  Lane  for  you  to-day !" 
And  while  Papa  said,  '*  Pooh,  she  may  T 

Mamma  said,  *'  No,  she  shan't  I" 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach,  , 

They  got  into  a  hackney  coach, 

>  The  '•  Rejected  Addrenn 
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And  trotted  down  the  street 
I  saw  them  go :  one  horse  was  blind ; 
The  tails  of  both  hang  down  behind, 

Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

The  chaise  in  which  poor  brother  Bill 
Used  to  be  drawn  to  Pentonyille) 

Stood  in  the  lumber  room : 
I  wiped  the  dost  from  off  the  top, 
While  Molly  mopped  it  with  a  mop, 

And  bmshed  it  with  a  broom. 

My  nnde's  porter,  Samuel  Haghes, 
Came  in  at  six  to  black  the  shoes 

(I  always  talk  to  Sam) : 
So  what  does  he,  but  takes  and  drags 
Me  in  the  chaise  along  the  fiass. 

And  leaves  me  where  I  am  ? 

My  father's  walls  are  made  of  brick, 
But  not  so  tall,  and  not  so  thick 

As  these ;  and,  goodness  me  I 
My  father's  beams  are  made  of  wood, 
But  never,  never  half  so  good 

As  these  that  now  I  see. 

What  a  large  floor  1  *tis  like  a  town  I 
The  carpet,  when  they  lay  it  down. 

Won't  hide  it,  I'll  be  bound : 
And  there's  a  row  of  lamps ; — my  eye ! 
How  they  do  blaze  I    I  wonder  why 

They  keep  them  on  the  ground. 

At  first  I  caught  hold  of  the  wing. 
And  kept  away ;  but  Mr  Thlng- 

Umbob,  the  prompter  man, 
Gave  with  his  hand  my  chaise  a  shove, 
And  said, — "  Go  on,  my  pretty  love ; 

Speak  to  'em,  little  ]^an. 

"  You've  only  got  to  curtsey,  whisp- 
£r,  hold  your  chin  up,  laagb,  and  lisp, 

And  then  you're  sure  to  take : 
I've  known  the  day  when  brats  not  quite 
Thirteen,  got  fifty  pounds  a-night, 

Then  why  not  Nancy  Lake  ?" 

But  while  I'm  speaking,  where's  papa  ? 
And  Where's  my  aunt  ?  and  where's  mamma  ? 
Where's  Jack  ?    Oh,  there  they  sit ! 

X  X 
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They  taxaie^  they  nod  ;  TU  so  my  ways 
And  order  round  poor  Billy's  chaise, 
To  join  them  in  the  pit. 

And  now,  good  gentlefolks,  I  go 
To  join  mamma,  and  see  the  show ; 

So,  bidding  yon  adieu, 
I  curtsey,  like  a  pretty  Miss, 
And  if  you'll  blow  to  me  a  Idss, 

m  blow  a  kiss  to  yon. 

IBkmn  kiss,  and  exO.'] 


THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE-ORINDKIL 

BY  TBK  BIGHT  HON.  OB0B6B  GANMINO. 

7ROM  "  THE  AMTXJAOOBIN.** 

Friend  of  Humamt^. 

Nfeedy  Knife-grinder  I  whither  are  yon  going? 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order ; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast— your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 
So  haye  your  breeches. 

Weary  Knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  oues. 
Who,  in  theu:  coaches,  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  cryli^  all  day, ''  KniTes  and 
Scis8<HnB  to  grind,  O  T 

Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how  came  yon  to  grind  kniyes  ? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannicaUy  use  youV 
Was  it  the  squire,  or  parson  of  the  parish. 

Or  the  attorney  ? 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game?  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  Utile 
All  in  a  lawsuit? 

(Haye  you  not  read  the  Rights  of  Man,  by  Tom  Paine  ?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story. 
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Ksitfe-^rinder, 

Btory  1  God  bless  70a,  I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir ; 
Only  last  night,  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Tom  in  a  scnffle: 

Ckmstables  came  np  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  Justice ; 
Justice  OldmuLon  put  me  in  the  parish 

Stocks  for  a  yagrant 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  yon  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But,  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

Witii  poUtics,  Sir. 

Friend  of  Htanamty. 

Iffhre  thee  sixpence  I  I  will  see  thee  hanged  first — 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  de^^ed, 

Spuitless  outcast ! 
[Kidks  Ae  Knifi-^frinder^  overturns  his  whed^  and  exit  in 
a  transport  qf  rqmbUcan  enthusiasm  and  universal 
pkHan&ropy!] 


THE  FIELD  OF  GILBOA. 

BT  WILLIAM  KNOX. 

The  sun  of  the  morning  looked  forth  fix)m  his  throne, 
And  |l)eamed  on  the  face  of  the  dead  and  the  d>ing : 

For  the  yell  of  the  strife  like  the  thunder  had  flown, 
And  rsd  on  Gilboa  the  carnage  was  lying. 

And  there  lay  the  husband  that  lately  was  pressed 
To  the  beautifhl  cheek  that  was  tearless  and  ruddy — 

Now  the  claws  of  the  vulture  were  fixed  in  his  breast, 
And  the  beak  of  the  vulture  was  busy  and  bloody. 

And  there  lay  the  son  of  the  widowed  and  sad. 
Who  yesterday  went  from  her  dwelling  for  ever — 

Now  the  wolf  of  the  hills  a  sweet  carnival  had 
On  the  delicate  limb  that  had  ceased  not  to  quiver. 

And  there  came  the  daughter,  the  desolate  child, 
To  hold  np  the  head  that  was  breathless  and  hoaiy ; 
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And  there  came  the  maiden,  all  frantic  and  wild. 
To  kiss  the  loved  lips  that  were  gasping  and  gwy. 

And  there  came  the  consort,  that  struggled  in  Tain 
To  stem  the  red  tide  of  a  spouse  that  bereft  her  ; 

And  there  came  the  mother,  that  sunk  *mid  the  slain. 
To  weep  oV  the  last  homan  stay  that  was  left  her. 

O  bloody  Gilboa !  a  cm^  ever  lie 

Where  the  king  and  his  people  were  slanghtered  together  I 
Mffjr  the  dew  and  the  ram  leaye  thy  herba^  to  die. 

Thy  flocks  to  decay,  and  thy  forests  to  wither  I 


THE  CAMELEON. 

BT  JAMES  MSRKICK. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mart: 
A  prond,  conceited,  talking  spark ; 
With  eyes  that  hardly  senrM  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gamst  a  post : 
Yet  ronnd  the  world  the  blade  has  been. 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen ; 
Retnming  from  his  finished  tour. 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before. 
Whatever  word  yon  chance  to  drop, 
The  travelled  fool  yom-  month  will  stop  :— 
"  Sir,  if  my  judgment  youll  allow — 
I've  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know.'* — 
So  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submission, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 

Two  travellers  of  such  a  cast. 
As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed. 
And  on  their  way,  in  fnendly  chat, 
Kow  talk'd  of  this,  and  then  of  that  ; 
Disconrs'd  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter. 
Of  the  Cameleon's  form  and  nature. 
"  A  stranger  animal,"  cries  one, 
"  Sure  never  liv'd  beneath  the  sun : 
A  lizard's  body,  lean  and  long, 
A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  ton^e. 
Its  foot  with  triple  daw  disjomed ; 
And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  1 
How  slow  its  pace  1  and  then  its  hue— 
Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  blue  ?" 
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"  Hold  there,*'  the  other  quick  replieA, 

*^  Tis  green,  I  saw  it  with.these  eyes, 

As  late  with  open  month  it  lay, 

And  wann*d  it  in  the  snnny  ray ; 

Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  £  view'd, 

And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food.*' 

^^  rye  seen  it,  Sir,  as  well  as  yon. 

And  mnst  agdn  affirm  it  bine ; 

At  leisure  I  the  beast  surey'd 

Extended  in  the  oooUng  shade. 

lis  green,  'tis  green.  Sir,  I  assure  ye." 

**  Green  I"  cries  the  other  in  a  fary ; 

"  Why,  Sir,  d'ye  think  I've  lost  my  eyes?** 

"  Twere  no  great  loss,"  the  Mend  replies ; 

"  For  if  they  always  serve  you  thus, 

You'll  find  them  of  but  little  use." 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 

From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows : 

When  luckily  came  by  a  third ; 

To  him  the  question  they  referr'd. 

And  begg'd  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew. 

Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 

"  Sirs,"  cries  the  umpire,  "  cease  your  pother ; 

The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 

I  caugh^  the  animal  last  night. 

And  Tiew'd  it  o'er  by  candle-light ; 

I  mark'd  it  well — ^*twas  black  as  jet — 

You  stare — ^but,  Sirs,  I've  got  it  yet. 

And  can  produce  it."—"  Pray,  Sir,  do ; 

ril  lay  mv  life  the  thing  is  blue."— 

"  And  I'll  be  sworn,  that,  when  you've  seen 

The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green." 

"  Well  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt," 

Replies  the  man,  "  PU  turn  him  out ; 

And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 

If  you  don't  find  hun  black,  I'll  eat  him." 

He  said :  and  full  before  their  sight 

Produc'd  the  beast,  and  lo  I— 'twas  white. 

Both  star'd,  the  man  look'd  wond'rous  wise— 

"My  children,"  the  Cameleon  cries 

(Then  first  the  creature  found  a  tongue), 

"  You  all  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong : 

When  next  you  talk  of  what  you  view, 

Think  others  see  as  well  as  you ; 

Nor  wonder,  if  you  find  that  none 

Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own." 
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WILLIAM  AND  MARGARET. 

BT  DATID  MAIXET. 

nVas  at  the  sflent,  solemn  hour. 
When  nif^ht  and  morning  meet ; 

In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  face  was  like  an  April  mom, 

Clad  in  a  wintry  clond ; 
And  day-cold  was  her  lily  hand, 

That  held  her  sable  shrond. 

So  shall  the  fairest  face  appear. 
When  yonth  and  years  are  flown : 

Snch  is  the  robe  that  kings  mnst  wear, 
When  death  has  r^  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower. 

That  sips  the  silyer  dew ; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Just  opening  to  the  view. 

Bnt  love  had,  like  the  canker-worm, 
Consnmed  her  early  prime ; 

The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheek — 
She  died  before  her  time. 

**  Awake,"  she  cried,  "  thy  true  love  calls. 
Gome  from  her  midnight  grave ; 

Kow  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid, 
Thy  love  refused  to  save. 

**  This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour. 
When  injured  ghosts  complain ; 

When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead. 
To  haunt  the  faithless  swain. 

**  Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fault. 
Thy  pledge  and  broken  oath  1 

And  give  me  back  my  maiden  vow. 
And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

*•  Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 
And  not  that  promise  keep  ? 

Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright, 
xet  leave  those  eyes  to  weep? 
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*^  How  could  yon  say  my  face  was  fair. 

And  jet  that  face  forsake? 
How  could  yoa  win  my  virgin  hearty 

fet  leare  that  heart  to  break  ? 

"  Why  did  yon  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale? 
And  why  did  I,  yonng  witless  maid  I 

Believe  the  iOattering  tale  ? 

**  That  face,  alas  1  no  more  is  £ur, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red : 
Dark  are  my  eves,  now  closed  in  death, 

And  every  cnarm  is  fled. 

*^  The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is ; 

This  winding-sheet  I  wear : 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night, 

Till  that  last  morn  appear. 

^*  But  hark !  the  cock  has  warned  me  hence ; 

A  long  and  last  adieu  1 
Come  see,  false  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  love  of  you." 

The  lark  sung  loud ;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red ; 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb, 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fatal  place, 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green  grass  turf^ 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  day. 

And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name. 

And  thrice  he  wept  fbll  sore ; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  grave. 

And  word  spake  never  more. 


THE  BQRIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOOR& 

BY  THS  REV.  C.  WOLFE. 

Kot  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  Ameral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hui-ried ; 

Kot  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  om*  hero  we  buried. 
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We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  onr  bayonets  taming ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  baming. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 
Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shrond  we  bound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*er  his  head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  graye  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  our  heavy  task  was  done. 
When  the  dock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  firesh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  gloiy. 


ALONZO  THE  BRAVE  AND  THE  FAIR  IMOGENS. 
BT  MATTHEW  GRRGORT  LEWIS. 

A  warrior  so  bold  and  a  virgin  so  bright, 

Conversed  as  they  sat  on  the  grew ; 
They  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight — 
The  maiden's,  the  Fair  Imogene. 

"  And  oh  I"  said  the  youth,  "  since  to-morrow  I  go, 
To  fight  in  a  far  distant  land, 
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Yonr  tean  for  mj  abflenee  soon  oesBing  to  flow, 
Some  other  will  oomt  yon,  and  yoa  will  bestow    . 
On  a  wealthier  snitor  jonr  hiuid !" 

"  Oh !  hash  these  snspicioiui,**  Fair  Imogeoe  aaid, 

**  Offensive  to  love  and  to  me ; 
For,  if  yon  be  living,  or  if  yon  be  dead, 
I  swear  by  the  Yiigin  that  none  in  your  stead 

Shall  husband  of  Lnogene  be. 

'*K  e^er,  by  caprice  or  by  wealth  led  aside, 

I  forget  my  Alonco  the  Brave, 
God  grant  that,  to  ponish  my  falsehood  and  jnride, 
Your  ghost  at  the  marriage  may  sit  by  my  side- 
May  tax  me  with  peijuiy,  claim  me  as  bride, 

And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave  1" 

To  Palestine  hastened  the  hero  so  bold, 

His  love  she  lamented  hum  sore ; 
But  scarce  had  a  twelvemonth  elapsed,  when,  behold  t 
A  baron,  all  covered  with  Jewels  imd  gold, 

Arrived  at  Fair  Imogene's  door. 

His  treasures,  his  presents,  his  spacious  domain, 

Soon  made  her  ontrae  to  her  vows ; 
He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewildered  her  brain ; 
He  caught  her  affections,  so  light  and  so  vain, 

And  carried  her  home  as  his  spouse. 

And  now  had  the  marriage  been  blest  by  the  priest ; 

The  revebry  now  was  began ; 
The  tables  they  groaned  with  the  weight  of  the  feast, 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceased, 

Wncn  the  bell  at  the  castle  tolled— one. 

Then  first  with  amacement  Fair  Lnogene  found 

A  stranger  was  placed  by  her  side : 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  uttered  no  sound — 
He  spake  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around — 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 

His  vizor  was  closed,  and  gigantic  his  height. 

His  armour  was  sable  to  view ; 
All  pleasure  and  laughter  were  hushed  at  his  sight ; 
The  dogs,  as  they  eyed  him,  drew  back  in  af&ight ; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burned  blue ! 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay ; 

The  guests  sat  in  silence  and  fear ; 
At  len^  spake  the  bride— while  she  trembled—^*  I  pray, 
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Sfa'  knight,  that  your  lielmet  aside  yon  would  lay. 
And  deign  to  partake  of  oor  cbeer." 

The  ladj  b  flalent-4fae  stnmger  oomplieB — 

His  Tiior  be  slowlj  undoaed ; 
Ob,  God  I  what  a  sight  met  Fair  Imogene's  eyes ! 
What  words  can  express  her  dismay  and  snrprise. 

When  a  skeleton's  head  was  exposed ! 

An  present  then  uttered  a  terrified  sbont, 

All  tnrned  with  diagnst  fixmi  the  scene ; 
The  wonns  they  cr^  in,  and  tiie  wonna  they  crept  out. 
And  sported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about, 

While  the  qwctre  addraned  loiogene : — 

** Behold  me,  thou  fiidae  one,  bdiold  meT  he  cried, 

M  Bemember  Alonao  the  Bra^e ! 
God  grants  that,  to  punish  thy  fidsdiood  and  pride. 
My  ghost  at  thy  marriage  ahonld  sit  by  thy  side— 
SlMMld  tax  thee  with  perjnry,  daim  thee  as  bride. 

And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grsTe  T 

Thus  saying,  hb  anns  round  the  lady  he  wtmnd, 

While  kmdly  she  shrieked  in  dismay ; 
Then  smik  with  his  prey  ttirongh  tiie  wide-yawning  grouml, 
Xor  ever  again  was  fair  Imogene  (bond. 

Or  the  spectn  that  bore  her  away. 

Not  long  lived  the  bartm ;  and  none,  since  that  time. 

To  inhalHt  the  casde  presume ; 
For  chronicles  teQ  that,  by  order  sublime. 
There  Imogene  suffers  the  pain  of  her  crime. 

And  monma  her  dq^lorable  doom. 

At  midnight,  four  times  in  each  year,  does  her  sprite. 

When  uHHTtals  in  slumber  are  bound. 
Arrayed  in  her  bridal  apparel  of  white, 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  skeleton  knight, 

And  shriek  as  he  whirls  her  around  I 

While  they  drink  out  of  skulls  newly  torn  from  the  grave. 

Dancing  round  them  the  spectres  are  seen ; 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  thb  horrible  stave 
They  howl :— '*  To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
And  his  consort,  the  Fair  Imogene  T 
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TO  T.  L.  H^  SIX  YBABS  OLD,  DURING  A  SlCKNESa 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  ont  thee, 

My  little  patient  boy; 
And  balmy  rest  abont  thee 

Smoothes  off  the  day's  annoy. 

I  sit  me  down  and  think 

Of  all  tiiy  winning  ways ; 
Tet  almost  wish,  with  sndden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  {Hraise. 

Sorrows,  Fve  had  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  ones. 

Have  wasted  with  diy  brow ; 

Bnt  when  thy  fingers  press 

And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentieness, 

The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah,  first-bom  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new ; 
Kind  plicate  of  thy  brother. 

Thy  sister,  father,  too ; 

My  light  where'er  I  go. 

My  bird  when  prison-bonnd, 
My  hand-in-hand  companion — ^no, 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  ronnd. 

To  say — "  he  has  departed" — 

"  His  voice— his  face — 'tis  gone  T 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 

Yet  fed  we  mnst  bear  on ; 

Ah,  I  conld  not  endnre 

To  whisper  of  snch  woe, 
Unless  I  fdt  this  sleep  ensure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yes  still  he's  fixed  and  sleeping. 

This  silence  too,  ttie  while — 
Its  very  hnsh  and  creeping 

Seems  whispering  as  a  smile : 

Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear. 
Like  parting  wings  of  Chembim, 

Who  say,  "  We've  finished  here." 
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BXTRACT  FROM  THE  HELLENIC&  XV. 

BT  WAl/rXK  SATAGB  UkNDOR. 

We  are  what  soot,  and  wind8>  and  waters  make  us ; 
The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nursling  with  their  smiles. 
Bat  where  the  hind  Is  dim  firom  tyranny, 
Theur  tiny  pleasores  occupy  the  place 
Of  glories  and  of  duties ;  as  the  feet 
Of  fabled  faeries,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
Trip  o'er  the  grass  where  wrestlers  strove  by  day. 
Then  Justice,  call'd  the  Eternal  One  above, 
Is  more  inconstant  than  the  buoyant  ^orm, 
That  bm'st  into  existence  from  the  froth 
Of  ever- varying  ocean :  What  is  best 
Then  becomes  worst ;  what  loveliest  most  deformed. 
The  heart  is  hardest  in  the  softest  climes, 
The  passions  flonrish,  the  affections  die. 

0  !  thou  vast  tablet  of  these  awfid  truths. 
That  fillest  all  the  space  between  the  seas, 
Spreadljig  from  Venice's  deserted  courts 
To  the  Tarentine  and  Hydmntine  mole ; 

What  lifts  thee  up  ?    What  shakes  thee  ?    Tie  the  breath 
Of  God.    Awake,  ye  nations !  spring  to  life  1 
Let  the  last  work  of  His  right  hand  appear 
Fresh  with  his  image,  Man.    Thou  recreant  slave 
That  sittest  afar  off  and  helpest  not ; 

0 1  thou  degenerate  Albion !  with  what  shame 
Do  I  survey  thee,  pushing  forth  the  spunge 
At  thy  spear's  length,  in  mockeiy  at  the  thirst 
Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agony, 

And  prompt  and  keen  to  pieree  the  wounded  side  ! 
Most  Italy  then  wholly  rot  away 
Amid  her  slime,  before  she  germinate 
Into  fresh  vigour,  into  form  again  ? 
What  thunder  burst  upon  mine  ear  \  some  isle 
Hath  surely  risen  from  the  gnlphs  profound. 
Eager  to  suck  the  sanshine  fi^m  the  breast 
Of  beauteous  Nature,  and  to  eatch  the  gale 
From  golden  Hennas  and  Helena's  brow. 
A  greater  thing  than  isle,  than  oontinmt, 
Than  earth  itself,  than  ocean-cuxding  earth, 
Hath  risen  there ;  regenerate  Man  hath  risen. 
Generous  old  bard  of  Chios  I  not  that  Jove 
Deprived  thee,  in  thy  latter  days,  of  sight. 
Would  I  complain,  but  that  no  higher  theme 
Than  a  disdainful  youth,  a  lawless  king, 
A  pestilence,  a  pyre,  awoke  thy  song. 
When,  on  the  Cfhian  coast,  one  javeUn's  throw 
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From  where  thy  totiAMtofle,  where  thy  dfadle  stood, 

Twice  twenty  self-devoted  Greeks  assailed 

The  naval  host  of  Asta, — at  one  blow, 

Scattei^  it  into  air  .  . .  and  Greece  was  free  .  .  : 

And,  ere  these  glories  beani'd,  thy  day  had  closed. 

Let  all  that  Elis  ever  saw  give  way. 

All  that  Olympian  Jove  e^er  smiled  itpdn  : 

The  Marathonian  oolomns  never  told 

A  tale  more  glorious,  never  Salamis 

Nor  faithM  in  the  centre  of  the  false 

Platea,  nor  Anthela^  from  whose  mount. 

Benignant  Ceres  wards  the  blessed  laws. 

And  sees  the  Amphictyon  dip  his  weary  ibot 

In  the  warm  streamlet  of  the  strait  below. 

Goddess !  altho'  thy  brow  was  never  rearM 

Among  the  powers  that  guarded  or  assaird 

Perfidious  Illion,  parricidal  Thebes, 

Or  other  walls  whose  war  belt  e^er  inclosed 

Man's  congregated  crimes  and  vengeful  pain, 

Tet  hast  thou  toncht  the  extreme  of  grief  and  joy  f 

Grief  upon  Enna^s  mead  and  hell's  ascent, 

A  solitary  mother ;  ioy  beyond — 

Far  beyond— that  thy  woe,  in  this  thy  fane : 

The  tears  were  human,  but  the  bliss  divine. 

I,  in  the  land  of  strangers,  and  deprest 

With  sad  and  certain  presage  for  my  own^ 

Exult  at  Hope's  fhosh  day-spring,  though  afar. 

There  where  my  youth  was  not  unexerdsed 

Bv  chiefe  in  Willing  war  and  faithful  song : 

Shades  as  they  were,  they  were  Hot  empty  shades. 

Whose  bodies  haunt  our  world  and  blear  our  ston ; 

Obstruction  worse  thaa  Bwaieop  and  shapeless  sands. 

Peace,  praise,  eternal  gladness  to  Che  souls 

That,  rising  from  the  sett  iato  the  beaiveBs, 

Have  ransomed  first  tMs6  oeooiry  irilh  their  blood  I 

O !  thou  immortal  Spartan  1  ait  Whose  name 

The  marble  table  sounds  beneath  ny  palms. 

Leonldas  I  even  thou  wilt  not  disdain 

To  mingle  names,  august  as  these,  with  thine ; 

Nor  thou,  twin  star  of  glory,  thou  whose  rays 

Streamed  over  Corinth  on  the  dooUe  sea, 

Achaian  and  Saronio ;  whom  the  sons 

Of  Syracuse,  when  Death  reiBoved  thy  light, 

Wept  more  than  slavery  ever  made  them  weep. 

But  shed  (if  gratitude  is  sweet)  sweet  tears  .  .  . 

The  hand  that  then  pour'd  ashes  o^er  their  heads 

Was  loosen'd  from  its  desperate  dialn  by  thee. 
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THE  mSTORT  OF  A  UFBL 

BT  WAMKT  OOBHWALL  (FBOCIBB). 

Day  dawned :— Within  a  cnrtttiied  xoom, 
FOled  10  fiuntiMBS  with  peifame, 
A  ladj  lay  at  pomt  of  doom. 

Day  dosed :— A  child  had  seen  the  lic^ ; 
Bat  for  the  lady,  fiur  and  hsu^t, 
She  rested  in  iindrBaming  ni^L 

Bpnng  rose :— Hie  Lady's  grave  was  green ; 
ijid  near  it  often-ttmes  was  se^ 
A  gentle  Boy,  with  thoQghtfnl  mien. 

Yean  fled :  —He  wore  a  manly  face. 
And  struggled  in  the  world's  roo^  raoe» 
And  won,  at  last,  a  lofty  ^ace. 

And  then— 4ie  died  1    Behold,  befue  ye. 
Humanity's  poor  sum  and  story ; 
Life,— Death,— and  aU  that  is  oi  Glory. 


THB  STORMY  PETREL. 
BT  BASET  CORKWAU.  (pBOCXER). 

A  thousand  miles  from  land  are  we. 

Tossing  about  on  the  roaring  sea ; 

From  billow  to  boundmg  billow  cast, 

Like  fleecy  snow  on  tiie  stormy  blast : 

The  sails  are  scattered  abroad,  like  weeds  i 

The  strong  masts  shake  l&e  qniveiing  reeds ; 

The  migh^  cables,  and  iron  chains. 

The  hull,  which  all  earthly  strength  disdams, 

They  strain  and  they  cnu^,  and  hearts  like  stone 

Their  natural  hard  proud  strength  disown. 

Up  and  down  I  Up  and  down ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's  cfown. 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam     • 

The  Stormy  Petrel  fin£  a  home, — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be, 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air. 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 

To  warm  her  young,  and  to  teach  them  spring 

At  ooce  o*er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing  \ 


•      FROM  VESTUS.  6^5 

O'er  the  Deep  I  0*er  the  Deep  I 

Where  the  whale,  and  the  shai^  and  the  sword-fish  sleep, 

Ontflyingr  the  blast  and  the  driying  rain, 

The  Petrel  telleth  her  tale-4n  vain ; 

For  .the  mariner  corseth  the  warning  bird. 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storms  nnheard ! 

— Ah  I  thns  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill. 

Meet  hate  firom  the  creauires  he  serveth  still : 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters :— ^,  Petrel  1  spring 

Ouoe  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing  I 


EXTRACT  FROM  FESTUS.* 

BT  PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY. 

Love  is  the  happy  privilege  of  the  mind-— 
Love  is  the  reason  of  all  Uving  things. 
A  Trinity  there  seems  of  principles, 
Which  represent  and  rale  created  life— 
The  love  of  self,  onr  fellows,  and  onr  God. 

>  Mr  Balleff  gnat  poem  "  Pcrtm,'*  which  hu  ben  vkmed  as  an  expnncnt  of  much  of 


>  Mr  Bailer •  gnat  poem  *«  Fcrtm,"  which  baa  been  ▼lewcd  as  an  expnnent  of  much  of 
what  is  wotkuig  in  the  social  system  of  European  ualiom,  has  not  yet  nad  time  to  ripen 
bito  estfanation  and  nopularity.  "It  has  already,"  says  a  writer  in  Lowe's  Maoaitaie, 
August  UM8.  **aone  through  three  or  four  editions;  and  seTeial  more,  it  is  probabbb  will 
be  called  for  before  it  has  produced  the  IViU  dlfct  upon  the  literary  and  imaginative  mhid 
ai  our  time  which  it  is  oMculated  to  vnxince."— '*His  fervour  is  of  a  lofty,  serious,  and 
manly  east;  his  sense  of  beauty  most  keen  and  Taried ;  his  imai^nation  tne,  bold,  indeed 
•bsohitely  fearless,  and  exceedingly  original."  The  plan  of  the  poem  ia  that  of  Goethe's 
•«  Fanst  r  we  iul^aAn  the  following  few  Unes  as  additional  examplcB  of  its  style  and 


imagery! 

Tie  earth  shaU  lead  destruction:  sheshall 
The  stars  shall  wonder  why  she  comes  no  i 
On  her  accustomed  orbit,  and  the  sun 
Missooe  of  Us  apostle  lighut  the 
1),  shall sedLfor earth 


--       .        orb,  shall  seA  for  earth  for  aye. 
Ihraugh  timers  untrodden  depths,  aad  find  her  not; 
No  more  shall  mom  out  of.the  holy  eist. 
Stream  o'er  the  ambient  air  her  level  light. 
Nor  erenlng,  with  her  spectral  flncers,  draw 
Her  star-epread  curtate  round  the  head  of  earth : 


The  Uue  ouMime  of  hteven. 

e  •  •  • 

Shan  all  defccu  of  mind,  and  fUlades 
Of  feeling  be  ImmortaHaed  t  all  needs, 
Alljoys,  all  sorrows,  be  ^aln  gone  through, 
Before  the  final  erids  be  impoeed  ? 
Shall  heayen  be  but  old  earth  creeled  new  ? 
Or  earth,  tree-like,  transplanted  into  heaven. 
To  fiourlsh  by  the  waters  of  all  Hfe; 
And  we  witMn  its  shade  as  heretofore. 
Cropping  its  fruit,  with  life-seed  cored  at  heart. 

•  •  •  • 

A  worm  hath  rghts 
A  king  can  not  despoil  him  of,  nor  sin ; 
Vet  wiongs  are  things  necessitate,  like  wants. 
And  oft  are  well  permitted  to  best  ends. 
A  double  eiior  sometimes  sets  us  right. 
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Ib  aU  timmghoat  oHe  oomnoii  feeling  nigMs 

Eacfa  doth  maiatatii,  ud  Is  imiBtaiBed  1^  tiia  « 

AU  an  o(wip>tibl»— an  aeedftd ;  om 

To life,--toTirtii>oae,    OTdonetoMfat; 

Which  tbiu  tQgetker  make  the  poww,  tb0  end. 

And  the  peribrtioii  of  ei^aled  Being. 

Ftom  these  three  jjriuoiixlee  doth  eieij^  deed, 

Denre,  and  wffl,  and  reaaoning,  good  or  bad,  ( 

To  these  tiiej  all  determine— sum  and  achame : 

The  three  are  one  in  oentre  and  i&  rmmd ; 

Wrapping  the  worid  of  life  as  do  the  sides 

Our  worid.    Hafl  1  air  of  love,  bj  which  we  lire  I 

How  sweet,  how  fragrant !  Spirit,  though  onaeen— 

Void  of  gross  sign— is  scarce  a  simple  easenoe, 

Immortiu,  immaterial,  thong^  it  be. 

One  only  simple  essence  lireth — God, — 

Creator,  oncreate.    The  bmtes  beneath. 

The  angels  high  above  ns,  with  onrselves. 

Are  bnt  compounded  thii^  of  mind  and  form. 

In  all  things  animate  is  tlmfore  cored 

An  elemental  sameness  of  existence ; 

For  God,  being  Love,  in  love  created  all. 

As  he  contains  the  whole  and  penetrates. 

Beoraphs  love  God,  and  angels  love  the  good : 

We  love  each  other ;  and  these  lower  lives. 

Which  walk  the  earth  in  thousand  divose  shapes, 

AcoOT^ng  to  their  reason,  love  us  too : 

The  most  intelligent  aifect  ns  most. 

Nay,  maa*8  chic?  wisdom^s  love-^he  love  of  God. 

Hie  new  religioo— final,  peifect,  pofe— 

Was  that  of  Christ  and  love.    His  great  command — 

His  all-^oiBdng  preoept-*wa8*t  not  love  ? 

Trulj  to  love  ourselves  we  must  love  God, — 

To  love  €rod  we  must  all  his  creatures  love, — 

To  love  his  creatures,  both  ovselvee  and  Him. 

Thus  love  is  all  that's  wise,  four,  good,  and  happy  t 


THE  SEASONS  SUGGESTIVE  OP  FAITH  IN  OOD. 

BT  RJSOINALD  HEBER,  D.D.,  LATE  BISBOP  OV  CALCUTTA. 

When  Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  hmghing  aoSl ; 
When  Snmmer^s  balmy  showers  refresh  the  mower's  toQ ; 
When  Winter  binds  in  frosty  chains  the  fallow  and  the  flood  ;- 
In  God  the  earth  rejoieeth  still,  and  owns  his  Maker  good. 
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The  1Mb  that  wake  the  inonihig«  and  those  that  love  the  shade ; 
The  winds  that  sweep  the  mountain  or  loll  the  drowsy  glade ; 
The  son  that  from  his  amber  bower  rejoieeth  on  his  way, 
The  moon  and  stan,  tfaeur  Master's  name  in  silent  pomp  display. 

Shall  man,  the  lord  of  Natmre,  expectant  of  the  sby. 

Shall  man,  alone  nnthankfiil,  his  little  praise  deny  ? 

No,  let  the  year  forsake  his  course,  the  seasons  cease  to  be. 

Thee,  Master,  mnst  we  always  love,  and,  Savionr,  honour  Thee. 

The  flowers  of  Spring  may  wither,  the  hope  of  Smnmer  fade, 
The  Antomn  droop  in  Winter,  the  birds  forsake  the  shade  ; 
The  winds  be  lnll*d~the  snn  and  moon  forget  thehr  old  decree. 
Bat  we  in  Natm^'s  hitest  hour,  O  Lord  I  will  ding  to  Thee. 


EARLY  PIETY. 

BT  BSODTALD  HBBEB,  D.D.,  LATE  BtSHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 

By  cool  Siloam*s  shady  rill 

How  sweet  the  lily  grows  I 
How  sweet  tlie  breath  beneath  the  hill 

Of  Sharon's  dewy  rose  I 

Lo  I  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 

The  paths  of  peace  have  trod ; 
Whose  secret  heart,  with  infloenee  sweet. 

Is  upward  drawn  to  God  1 

By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill 

The  lily  must  decay ; 
The  rose  that  blooms  beneath  the  hill 

Most  shortly  fade  away. 

And  soon,  too  soon,  thewinViy  hour 

Of  man's  matorer  ape 
Will  shake  the  soul  with  s(mtow's  power, 

And  stormy  passion's  ragel 

O  Thou,  whose  intet  fbet  were  found 

Within  Thy  Father's  shrine ! 
Whoee  years,  with  changeless  yirtue  crowned, 

Were  all  alike  Divine ; 

D^ndent  on  Thy  bounteous  breath. 

We  seek  Thy  grace  alone. 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age,  and  death, 

To  keep  ua  still  Thine  own  1 
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THE  SILENT  EVE. 
BT  D.  M.  MOnt  (DKLTA). 

Lo !  in  the  soatb,  a  silver  star. 
With  amber  radiance,  shines  9hr ; — 
The  eldest  daughter  of  the  night, 
In  gioiy  warm,  in  beauty  bright. 
Then  diamond  in  the  patlilesB  dome 
Of  asnre,  whither  dost  thon  come  ? — 
Far— far,  within  the  orbless  bine, 
A  tiny  Instre  twinkles  through. 
With  distant  and  unsteady  lig^t, 
To  catch  the  eye,  then  mock  the  sight ; 
Till— as  the  shades  of  Darkness  firown. 
And  throw  their  viewless  curtains  down, 
The  very  veil  that  mantles  earth 
Awakens  thee  to  brighter  birth. 
And  Inds  thee  glow  with  purer  ray, 
A  lily  on  the  tomb  of  Day ! 


THE  BARD^S  WISH. 
BT  D.  M.  MOIR  (delta). 

Oh !  were  I  laid 

In  the  greenwood  shade. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  waving  trees ; 

Removed  from  woe. 

And  tiie  ills  below. 
That  render  life  but  a  long  disease  I 

No  more  to  weep,  * 

But  in  soothing  sleep 
To  slumber  on  long  ages  through  ;— 

My  grave-tnif  bright 

With  the  rosv  light 
Of  eve,  or  the  moming^s  silver  dew ! 

For  all  my  dreams. 

And  vision'd  gleams. 
Are  not  like  those  of  this  earthly  span ; 

My  sphit  would  stray 

For  ever  away 
From  the  noise  of  striib,  and  the  haunts  of  man. 

I  Sttk  no  dirge. — 
The  foaming  smge 
Of  the  torrent  will  sing  a  lament  for  lae ; 
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And  the  eyening  breeze, 
That  stirs  the  trees, 
Will  miirmtir  a  monmfdl  lullaby. 

Plant  not— plant  not — 

AboTe  the  spot. 
Memorial  stones  for  the  stranger's  gaze ; 
.  The  earth  and  sky 

Are  enough,  for  I 
Haye  liyed  with  Nature  all  my  days  I 

Oh!  were  I  laid 

In  the  greenwood  shade, 
Beneath  the  coyert  of  waying  trees ; 

Bemoyed  fVom  woe. 

And  the  ills  below, 
That  render  life  but  a  long  disease  \ 


STANZAS  WRITTEN  AT^  MIDNIGHT. 
BT  D.  M.  MOnt  (delta). 

Tis  nigfai— and  in  darkness  the  yisions  of  yonth 

Flit  solemn  and  slow  in  the  e^e  of  the  mind  : 
The  hope  they  excited  hath  perished,  and  tmth 

Laments  orer  the  wrecks  uiey  are  leayin^  behind. 
'TIS  midnight — and  wide  o'er  the  regions  of  riot 

Are  sproid,  deep  in  silence,  the  wings  of  repose ; 
And  man,  soothed  from  reyel,  and  lolled  into  qniet, 

Forgets  in  his  slnmbers  the  weight  of  his  woes. 

How  gloomy  and  dim  is  the  scowl  of  the  heaven, 

Whose  aznre  the  clonds  with  their  darkness  inyest ! 
Not  a  star  o'er  the  shadowy  concaye  is  giyen. 

To  omen  a  something  like  hope  to  the  breast. 
Hark !  how  the  lone  night- wind  nptosses  the  forest  \ 

A  downcast  regret  through  the  mind  slowly  steab ; 
Bat,  ah !  'tis  the  tempest  of  fortune  that  sorest 

The  bosom  of  man  in  his  solitude  feels ! 

Where,  where  are  the  sphits  in  whom  was  my  trust. 

Whose  bosoms  with  mutual  affection  did  bum  ? 
Alas  I  they  haye  gone  to  their  homes  in  the  dust. 

The  grass  rustles  drearily  oyer  their  urn : 
While  I,  in  a  populous  solitude,  languish 

'Mid  foes  that  beset  me,  and  friends  that  are  cold : 
Ah  I  the  pilgrim  of  earth  oft  has  felt  in  his  anguish, 

That  the  heart  may  be  widowed  before  it  is  old  1 


Wi  FBOM  PUIUP  VAN  AATEVBLDK. 

Affection  can  sooth  Imt  ita  TOCariie  an  hour, 

Doomed  soon  in  the  flaaies  that  it  raised  to  depart ; 
And,  ah !  disappointment  has  poison  and  poirer 

To  niffle  and  sonr  the  most  patient  of  heart. 
Too  oft  *neath  the  l)arb-pointed  arrows  of  malice. 

Has  merit  been  destined  to  be«t  and  to  bleed ; 
And  they,  who  of  pleasore  haye  emptied  the  cfaaEce, 

Have  foond  that  the  dregs  were  rail  bitter  indeed. 

LetthestorSMofadTeVrityloor;  'tis  hi  Tain, 

Though  friends  shoold  forsake  me,  and  foes  should  combine; 
Soch  may  kindle  the  breasts  of  the  weak  to  complain. 

They  only  can  teach  resignation  to  mine : 
For,  fiur  o*er  the  r^ons  of  doubt  and  of  dreaming. 

The  spirit  behold  a  less  perishing  span ; 
And  bright  through  the  tempest  the  nunbow  is  streaming. 

The  sign  of  fbrgiyeneas  from  Heaven  to  man  1 


EXTRACT  FROM  PHILIP  VAN  ARTEYELDE. 
BT  HBHET  TATX/>B. 

Adriana,  Oh,  Arteveldo ; 

What  change  hath  come  since  morning  I  Oh !  how  soon 
The  words  and  looks  which  seem'd  all  confldencoi 
To  me  at  leaat--how  soon  are  they  recalled ! 
But  let  them  be— it  matters  not ;  I,  too, 
Will  cast  ho  look  behind— Ob,  if  I  should. 
My  heart  would  never  hold  its  wretohedoess. 

Arteoelde.  My  gentle  Adriana,  you  run  wild 
In  false  conjectures ;  hear  me  to  the  end. 
If  hitherto  we  have  not  said  we  loved, 
Yet  hatii  the  heart  of  each  declared  its  love 
By  all  the  tokens  wherem  love  ddights. 
We  heretofore  have  trusted  in  each  other. 
Too  whoEy  have  we  trusted  to  have  need 
Of  words  or  vows,  i^edges  or  protestations. 
Let  not  sneh  trust  be  hastily  dissolved. 

Adru    I  trusted  not.    I  h<med  that  I  was  loTed, 
Hoped  and  despaired,  doubted  and  hoped  again, 
Till  this  day,  when  I  first  breatiied  freeller. 
Daring  to  trusl-^and  now— Oh  God,  my  heart ! 
It  was  not  made  to  bea^  this  agony — 
Tell  me  you  love  me,  or  yon  love  me  not 

Artev,  1  love  thee,  dearest,  with  as  large  a  love 
As  e'er  was  compassed  in  the  breast  of  man. 
Hide  then  those  tdars,  beloved,  where  thou  wilt, 
And.  find  a  resting-place  for  that  so  wild 
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And  troubled  heart  of  thine ;  snstain  it  here, 

nd  be  its  flood  of  passion  wept  away. 

Adri,  What  was  it  tliat  yon  said  then  ?    If  you  love, 
Wh/have  you  thus  tormented  me  ? 

Artec.  Be  calm ; 

And  let  me  warn  thee,  ere  thy  choice  be  fixed, 
What  fate  thou  may'st  be  wedded  to  with  me. 
Thou  hast  beheld  me  Hying  heretofore 
As  one  retired  in  staid  tranquillity : 
The  dweller  in  the  mountains,  on  whose  ear 
The  accustomed  cataract  thunders  unobeerv'd ; 
The  seaman  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck, 
Nor  hears  the  loud  lamenting  of  the  blast. 
Nor  heeds  the  weltering  of  the  plangent  wave, — 
These  have  not  lived  more  undisturbed  than  I : 
But  build  not  upon  this ;  the  swollen  stream 
May  shake  the  cottage  of  the  mountaineer, 
And  drive  him  forth ;  the  seaman  roused,  at  length 
Leaps  from  his  slumber  on  the  wave-wash'd  dedc ; — 
And  now  the  time  comes  fast  when  here  In  Ghent 
He  who  would  live  exempt  from  injuries 
Of  armed  men,  must  be  himself  in  arms. 
This  time  is  near  for  all, — nearer  for  me : 
I  will  not  wait  upon  necessity, 
And  leave  myself  no  choice  of  vantage  ground, 
But  rather  meet  the  times  where  best  I  may, 
And  mould  and  fashion  them  as  best  I  can. 
Reflect,  then,  that  I  soon  may  be  embarkM 
In  all  the  hazards  of  these  troublesome  times. 
And  in  your  own  fi^e  choice  take  or  resign  me.  ' 

Adri,  Oh  Ai'tevelde,  my  choice  is  free  no  more. 
Be  mine,  all  mine,  let  good  or  ill  betide. 
In  war  or  peace,  in  sickness  or  in  health. 
In  trouble  and  in  danger  and  distress, 
Through  time  and  through  eternity  Til  love  thee ; 
In  youth  and  age,  in  life  and  death  111  love  thee, 
Here  and  hereafter,  with  all  my  soul  and  strength. 
So  God  accept  me  as  I  never  cease 
From  loving  and  adoring  thee  next  Him : 
And  oh,  may  He  pardon  me  if  so  betray'd 
By  mortal  fi'ailty  as  to  love  thee  more. 

Artev.  I  foar,  my  Adriana,  'tis  a  rash 
And  passionate  resolve  that  thou  hast  made ; 
But  how  should  /  admonish  thee,  myself 
So  great  a  winner  by  thy  desperate  play. 
Heaven  is  o'er  dl,  and  unto  Heaven  I  leave  it 
That  which  hath  made  me  weak  shall  make  me  strong, 
Weak  to  resist,  strong  to  requite  thy  love ; 
And  if  some  tax  thou  payest  for  that  love. 
Thou  shalt  receive  it  back  from  Love's  exchequer. 
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Farewell:  *tis  late;  Fm  waited  for  era  tidi. 

Adri  Upon  thla  finger  be  the  first  tax  raised. 

[Draws  off  a  ring^  wkidi  ske  gwm  kmu 
Now  what  shall  I  reeeive? 

Artev,  The  like  finom  mine. 

I  had  forgotten — I  have  it  not  to-daj : 
Bat  in  its  stead  wtear  this  aronnd  thj  neck. 
And  now,  my  Adriana,  my  betrothed. 
Give  Love  a  good  night^s  rest  within  thy  heart, 
And  bid  him  wake  to-morrow,  cahn  and  strong. 


SONa 

BT  JOAKNA  BAILLIE. 

The  gowan  glltterB  on  the  sward, 

The  lavrock*8  in  the  sky. 
And  Colley  in  my  pbiid  keeps  ward. 

And  time  is  passmg  by. 
Oh,  no  1  sad  and  slow  I 

I  hear  no  welcome  sonnd. 
The  shadow  of  onr  tiysting  bnsh, 

It  wears  so  slowly  roond. 

My  sheep-bells  tinkle  frae  the  west, 

My  Iambs  are  bleating  near ; 
Bat  still  the  sonnd  that  I  lo*e  best. 

Alack !  I  canna  bear. 
Oh,  no !  sad  and  alow  I 

The  shadow  liogers  stiU, 
And  like  a  lanely  ghaist  I  stand, 

And  croon  apon  the  hill. 

I  hear  below  the  water  roar, 

The  mill  wi'  clacking  din, 
And  Lackey  scolding  firae  her  door, 

To  bring  the  baimies  in. 
Oh,  no !  sad  and  slow  1 

These  are  nae  sounds  for  me ; 
The  shadow  of  oar  trysting  bnsh. 

It  creeps  sae  drearily.- 

I  cofii  yestreen,  frae  Chapman  Tarn, 

A  snood  of  bonny  blae. 
And  promised  when  oar  trysting  cam*. 

To  tie  it  roand  her  brow  ( 
Oh,  no  I  sad  and  slow  I 

The  time  it  winna  pass ; 
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The  dttdoir  ef  tb«t  weary  thorn 
It  Mhcr'd  on  the  grass. 

O,  now  I  see  her  on  the  way, 

She's  past  the  witches*  knowe, 
She's  climbing  np  the  brownie's  brae ; 

My  heart  is  in  a  lowe. 
Oh,  no  I  His  not  so! 

*Tis  glamrie  I  ha'e  seen  I 
The  shadow  of  that  hawthorn  bosh 

Will  move  nae  mau:  till  e'en. 

My  book  o'  grace  I'll  tiy  to  read, 

Though  conn'd  wi'  little  skill ; 
"When  CoUey  barks  FU  raise  my  head, 

And  find  her  on  the  hill. 
Oh,  no  1  sad  and  slow  I 

The  time  will  ne'er  be  gane : 
The  shadow  of  that  tiysting  bosh 

Is  fixed  like  ony  stane. 


Of  the  crowd  of  admirable  writers,  male  and  female,  in  the  three  king- 
doms, whose  numbers  hare  enriched  the  literature  of  the  present  century, 
our  concluding  paragraph  can  afford  room  for  the  names  of  very  few  ;  we 
must  omit  many  probably  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  in  merit  to  those 
mentioned,  and  to  some  <^  those  we  have  selected. 

William  Oifford ;  Dr  J.  Wolcot  {Peter  Pmdar) ;  Rer.  William  Lisle 
Bowles ;  Edwin  Atherstone  (**  NineTeh**)  ;  Leigh  Hunt ;  Bernard  Barton  ; 
Rev.  George  Croly ;  Thomas  Pringle ;  Ebenezer  Elliot  (Com  Law  Rhymes ;) 
Hartley  Coleridge,  the  kite  son  of  S.  T.  Coleridge ;  J.  Sterling  (**  The  Sex- 
ton^)~he  is  the  ArtAetu  of  the  Noetei  in  Blackwood's  Magazine ;  W.  M. 
Milnes  ;  Ahiric  Watts  and  Mis  Watts ;  William  and  Mary  Howitt ;  Thomas 
Aird  ;  Miss  Blamire  ;  Mrs  Barbauld  ;  Miss  Sewaid ;  Mrs  Opie  ;  Mrs  Tighe 
(**  Psyche**)  ;  Mrs  Norton  ;  Miss  Caroline  Bowles,  afterwards  Mrs  Southey  ; 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Barrett ;  Eliza  Cook  ;  Miss  Frances  Brown,  &c.  The 
writers  who  have  cultivated  the  language  of  Scotland  are  also  numerous  : — 
Alexander  Wilson  (the  ornithologist,  originally  a  Paisley  weaver)  ;  Robert 
Tannahill,  also  a  natire  of  Paisley  ;  Hector  Maeneil  (**  Will  and  Jean"*)  ; 
John  Mayne  (**  Logan  Braes,"  &c)  ;  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  the  son  of 
Johnson's  Boswell  (**  Jenny  dang  the  Weaver,"  &c.)  ;  the  hite  William  Ten- 
nant.  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews  (**  Anster  Fair*^  ; 
William  Motherwell ;  Robert  Nicol ;  James  Ballantine  (poems  and  songs, 
interspersed  in  the  **  Oaberlunae's  Wallet'*  and  the  « Miller  of  Dean- 
haugh*')  ;  Robert  Oilfillan  ;  William  Thom,  the  hand-loom  weaver,  of  In- 
veniry,  whose  recent  death  in  poverty  and  neglect  has  been  made  Uie  sub- 
ject of  reproach  against  Scothmd  ;  Darid  Vedder  ;  Alexander  Maclagan,  &c. 

The  Dramatisti  of  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteenth,  and  of  the  present 
century,  are  Joanna  Baillie  (Plays  of  the  Passions)  ;  Matthew  Or^;ory 
Lewis  (Castle  Spectre)  ;  W.  Godwin  ;  W.  Sotheby;  Richard  I-alor  Shiel  ; 
Miss  Mitford ;   Mrs  Inchbald ;   Thomaa  Morton  ;   Geoige  Colman  (the 
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Youn|CT)  ;  John  Tobia  ;  Leigh  Hunt  i  Mtmn  RcgrBol^^  Holcraft,  Hone, 

aanined «' *  *  .  -   .     -  -..      ^ 


&c    The  drama  has  annimftd  within  tfaii  period  tha  fiarm  of  the . 

Poem :  thii  ttj]»  of  oonBtmetion  ia  often  prefenad  in  poema  atricUj  of  the 

epic  diaiacter. 

BCany,  or  all  of  theae  writen,  and  othen»  have  prodaoed  compoalioDB 
which  poaterity  will  not  probably  allow  to  die ;  eome  have  fmmd  their  wmj 
into  foreign  languagei.  The  **  minor'*  Scottiih  poeta  enedallj  have  ktelj 
been  tnnalaledlnio  German.  The  kindred  geniua  of  me  Britidi  and  Ger- 
man tonguei  (tee  Scott's  **  Eany  on  Imitationa  of  the  Ancieot  BaUad'7 
fhdUtatei  the  reciprocal  tranaftuion  of  their  poetry,  eapecially  m  the  oaae 
of  the  language  of  Scotland ;  moreoTer,  the  lyrical  grace  and  hearty  aatiuml 
foaling  of  these  Scottish  oompositiaDS  are  calculated  to  cany  their  inflnence 
b^ond  thcar  national  limits,  especially  among  a  people  ao  closely  allied  ia 
feeling  and  character  as  are  the  Germans  to  the  Scotch.  Of  late  yean  the 
poetical  induatiy  of  the  country  has  exhibited  no  peealiar  derelopment: 
the  **  great  masteif "  have  either  departed,  or  their  harpa  have  long  been 
silent.  Mr  Tennyson,  till  lately,  might  be  said  to  occupy  the  poaition  of 
the  *<  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  day." 

The  lateat  ezteuive  experiment  in  poetry  is  Sir  E.  R  Lytton'ii  *  Kiag 
Arthur,**  a  flower  of  the  garden  of  Spenser  which  promises  long  to  blooaa. 
The  author  haa  been  aclmowledged  to  be  right  (see  Edinbuigh  &Tiew,  July 
1849)  in  esteemiug  it  **  one  of  the  least  pariabable  of  his  works.**  *  Ninuod," 
a  dramatic  epic,  by  Mr  W.  R.  Jameaon  of  Edinbuiig^ ;  and  the  **  Lays  of 
the  CaTaUen,**  by  W.  E.  Aytoun,  Esq.«  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Edinburgh  ;  the  poems  (**  Clifton  Groye,"  &c.)  of  Henry  Suttoa, 
**  of  what  may  be  termed  the  psycholMical  school,  spiritual  not  metaphysi- 
cal ;**  «  Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  by  Robert  Browning,  author  of  •«  Ptoaoel- 
sus  ;**  and  **  Ballads  and  Romanoea,"  by  R.  H.  Home^  author  of  the  drama 
^  Orion,"— ace  works  whiek  hare  recently  attiaoted  mueh  of  the  public  atten- 
tion. 


■DINBVAGH  :    miNTBO  BT  ROBX&T  INCHaa, 
OLD  AaSMMBLY  CLOSE, 
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